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ON THE HABITUAL USE OF OPIUM IN SINGAPOTLE. 


By R. Litres, Esq. Surgeon, 
Late Demonstrator of Anatomy at the Argyle Square School af 
Medicine, Ediaburgh, &r. 

CUAFTER I. 
INTRODUCTION.—IISTORY, VARIETIES, AND PREPARATION 
OF OPIUM, 

‘Te subject of this paper is one which, in spite of the imperfect 
manner in which it may be handled, ought to claim the serious at- 
tention of all. 

Tt has, up to the present moment, engaged the attention of the Go- 
rernment, in so far only as it affords facilities for raising money ; and 
the Public in general, whether residents here, or passing strangers, 
have looked on the miserable devotees to the vice of Opium smoking 
in the same light, and visited their abodes with the same curiosity, as 
they would have done a den of wild beasts, or a raving lunatic’s cell. 
They enter the Opium shop, by pushing aside a filthy mat, and, in a 
small space, they see many men crowded and crouching on a narrow 
board ; dim lights faintly disclose their squalid appearance ; the air is 
impregnated with a close suffocating odour ; the heat is oppressive;—a 
few questions are asked by the visitor, a pipe is shown, a human being 
gazed upon as he slowly and, to all appearance, with much gusto, inhales 
the sedative rapours ;—at last, unable to endure it any longer, a rush 
is made by the visitor to the door, and, according to his preconceived 
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opinion, What hag teen seen is either a blot as black as Erebus, a 
canker eating into the vitels of society, a moral curse attended with 
great and deep physical evils, which are slowly, but surely, extending ; 
or it may be looked upon as one way of spending money, not a bad 
plan for raising the revenue, « lighter curse than dram drinking and 
a far pleasanter, where the young men dream dreams, and the old men 
see sights. But let the philanthropist paas from house to house, mark 
the appearance of the visitors, pursue them to their homes, when, 
reeling from the effects of the drug, they, heedless of wife or children, 
pass into a disturbed sleep, to waken to the tortures of the damned 
when the sua is high up in the horizon, and the industrious of their 
fellow creatures have been at work for hours : this is the moment they 
appreciatetheir wretchedness, when feverish and hot, with a tongue that 
is dry, yet cannot be moistened, lips that are cracked, yet cannot be 
softened, a throat parched and thirst excessive, that cannot be quench- 
ed, with eyes either closed or running with rheum, a tightness of the 
chest that prevents breathing, a lassitude, a langour, a pain in all the 
bones, a downright incapability of exertion, a loathing of food and a 
craving for one thing only, which, not to attain is worse than death,— 
and that is another draught of the poison, which soothes for the mo- 
ment, but clenches the faster the misery of the wretches. No over- 
drawn picture is this, but sketched from life, yea more, by the yic- 
tims themselves, and of these victims there at least 15,000 in Singa- 
pore. Surely the importance of the subject will not now be ques- 
Hioned, and a little attention can safely be claimed to the particulars 


which have justified me in making the above momentous ctatement, 





Opium is the inspissated juice of the white poppy, obtained by 
scratching the capsules, and collecting the exuding juice. The plant 
hes been long known and is perhaps one of the earliest deserihed. 
Homer speaks of the Poppy growing in gardens; and it was employed 
in medicine by Hippocrates, the father of physic, who even particula- 
rizes two kinds, the black and the white, and used the extract or Opi- 
um so extensively as to be condemned by his contemporary Dingoras. 
Minscorides and Pliny also make mention of it, and from their time it 
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has been so commonly used, as to be incorporated in all the materia 
medicas of subsequent medical writers, According to Dr. Royle, the 
Hemp may have been the substance referred to by Homer, na its use 
is very ancient, though its effects are very different from those of Opi- 
um,—the one being sedative, the other exciting. Hence the Hemp, 
known here as “ bang,” has been and is still used, when activity and 
excitement are required. The Hemp was used in Richard Ist. of 
England’s time, as he nearly met with his death from a follower of 
the old man of the mountain,* who was a Haslslinshan or person 
who indulges in the habit of wing “* Hashshach,” a preparation of 
Hemp and other narcotics and still known in Egypt by that name. 

Preparation.—In Asia Minor, men, women, and children, a few 
days after the flower falls from the poppies, proceed to the fields, 
and with a shell scratch the capsules, wait 24 hours, and collect the 
tears, which amount to two or three grains in weight from cach cap- 
eule. These being cullected are mixed with the scrapings of the 
shells, worked up with saliva and surrounded by dried leaves. It is 
then sold, but, generally speaking, not without being still more adul- 
terated with cow's dung, sand, gravel, the petals of the flowers &c., 
Different kinds of Opium are known in the markets of Europe and 
Asia, The first in point of quality is the Smyrta known in com- 
merce as the Twrkey or Levent. It occurs in irregular, rounded, 
flattened masses, seldom exceeding two pounds in weight, ond sur- 
rounded by leaves of a kind of sorrel, ‘The quantity of Morphin said 
to be derived from average specimens is eight per cent. 

Second. Constantinople Opinm, two kinds of which are found in 
the market, one in very voluminous irregular cakes, which are flat- 
tened like the Smyrna; this is a good quality. ‘The other kind is iu 
small, flattened, regular cakes, from two, to two and « half inches in 
diameter, and covered with the leaves of the poppy; the quantity of 
morphia is very wicertain in this description of Opium, sometimes 
mounting as high as fifteen per cent, and sometimes descending as 
low a6 six, shewing the great variety in the quality of the drug. 


° Our word “ Assassin” js supposed by the learned to be derived from 
the word * Hashshashan." 
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Third. Agyptian Opinm occurs in round flattened cakes, about 
three inches in diameter, and covered externally with the vestiges of 
some leaf. It is distinguished from the others by its reddish colour, 
resembling “socotrine Aloes.* The quantity of morphia in this is 
inferior to the preceding. It has one quality which, when adulterated, 
ought to be known, that isa musty smell By keeping it does not 
blackeuw like the other kinds. 

Fourth. English Opin is in flat cakes or balls enveloped in 
leaves. It resembles fine Egyptian Opium more than any other 
kind. Its colour is that of hepatic aloes, and in the quantity of 
morphia it is inferior to the preceding, but in the strength of the 
mass it is said by one of its most extensive cultivators to be supe- 
rior. 

Fifth. Freweh, and sixth, German Opietm, require mo particular 
remarks. By a recent notice, I find the French are cultivating the 
Poppy in Algeria from which they get opium giving a small percen- 
tare of morphia, 

Seventh. Trebizond or Persian Opium, is sometimes met with of 
avery inferior quality in the form of cylindrical sticks, which by 
pressure have become angular. 

Eighth. Jedian Opinm, divided into four kinds, Catch, Malwa, 
Vatna and Benares. OF these, Cuteh is but little known or cultivated. 
[t occurs in Small cakes covered with leaves, and its colour is much 
inferior to Smyrna, Malwa Opin is to be met with of two kinds, 
The inferior is in flattened cakes, without any external covering, dull, 
opaque, blackish brown externally, internally somewhat darker, and 
soft. Its colour is somewhat like the Smyrna, but less powerful, and 
with a slight smoky smell, Superior Malwa is in square cakes 
about three inches in length, and one inch thick. It has the appear- 
ance of a well prepared, shining, dry, pharmaceutical extract; ite 
colour is blackish brown, its odour less powerful then Smyrna; it is 
not covered by petals as the following kinds are, but smeared with 
oil ; it is then rubbed with pounded petals, 

The Behar, Patna and Benares Opium being strictly in’ the 
hands of Government, wo adulteration can take place without 2 
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Most extensive system of fraud ;* but it will not be uninteresting to 
trace the progress of the Opium from the hands of the natives to 
the condition in which it is delivered to the public by the Govern- 

From the commencement of the hot season to the middle of the 
rains the Government is ready to receive Opium, which is brought by 
the natives every morning, in batches varying in quantities from twenty 
examining rod, which consists of a slit bamboo, and by experience he 
can so judge of the qualities of the specimens before him, which are 
sorted into lots of No. 1 to No. 4 quality. Opium ofthe first quality 
is of « fine chesnut color, aromatic smell, and dense consistence. Itis 
moderately ductile, and, when the mass is torn, breaks with a deeply 
notched fracture, with sharp needle like fibres, translucent and ruby 
red at the edges. It is readily broken down under water, and the 
solution at first filters of a sherry colour, which darkens as the pro- 
cess proceeds, One hundred grains of this yield an extract to cold 
distilled water of from 35 to 45, and at the temperature of 212° 
leave from 20 to 28 per cent, having a consistence of 80 to 72, the 
consistence of the factory. 

The second quality is inferior to the first, and the third quality is 
possessed of the following properties, black, pasty, of a very heavy 
smell, drops from the examining rod, gives off from 40 to 50 per 
cent of moisture, and contains a large quantity of “ Pasewa,” while 
the fourth or last nomber embraces all the kinds which are too bad 
to be used in the composition of the halls, comprising specimens of all 
varieties of colour and consistence. This number is mixed with water, 
and only used as a paste to cement the covering of the balks, 

* Lately I saw a Chinaman brought to the Police for fabricating Opium 
alls, The imitation Balls were composed of a skin, or husk formed from 
the leaves of Madras tobacco, inside was sand, which was evidently in- 
tended to form the shape of the Balls till the outer covering had suffici- 
antly set. The whole was neatly “ served” with bandages of Calico, which 
would be removed when the tobacco was able to retain the proper shape ; 
the sand would then be abstracted, and a mixtare of Gambier and Opiam 
substituted ; while the outside would be robbed over with a watery solution 


of Chandu. By these means the native traders are much and often tm- 
posed upon. 
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The three first qualities are emptied from their jars into large 
tanks, in which they sre kept until the supply of the season has been 
obtained. The opium ix then removed and exposed to the air on 
hallow wooden frames, until it becomes of the consistency of from 69 
to 70, when it is given to the cake maker, who guesses to a drachm 
the exact weight, and envelopes the opium in its covering of petals, 
cemented by 2 covering of quality No. 4. The balls are then weigh- 
ed and stored, to undergo a thorough ventilation and drying. For- 
merly the covering of the balls waa composed of the leaves of To- 
bacco; but the lute Mr. Flemming introduced the practise of using 
the petals of the poppy, which was such an improvement that the 
Court of Directors presented him with 50,000 Rupees, The balls, 
forty in number, are packed in a mango wood case, which consists of 
two stories with twenty pigeon holes in each, lined with lath and sur- 
rounded by the dried leaves of the poppy. Sometimes these balls are 
so softas to burst their skins, and much of the liquid Opium running 
out is lost, In 1823 many of the chests of Patna lost 5 catties from 
this cause, and to this day we have the ame thing continuing to oc- 
cur. Patna chests are covered with Bullock hides, Benares with 
Funnies, 


COAPTER tf. 


THE FIRST USE OF OPIUM IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
AND CHINA, 

We have already seen that Opium as a medicine has been used 
from the earliest ages; but when it was first resorted to us a luxury 
it is impossible to state, tho it is not at all improbable that this was 
coeval with its employment in medicine, for how often do we find, 
that from having been first administered ns a sedative for pain, it has 
been continued, until it has itself taken the place of the evil. Such 
must have happened from the earliest ages, as it happens daily in the 
present; but as a national vice it was not known until the spread of 
Islamism, when, by the tenets of the Prophet, wine and fermented 
Liquors being prohibited, it came in their stead, along with the bang 
or hashshash, coffee and tobacco, 
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From the Arabs the inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago most 
probably imbibed their first prediliction for Opium, although their 
particular manner of using it has evidently been derived from the 
Chinese, I have not, in my limited researches, been able to observe 
any notice prior to that of Dampier’s, though, from what he states, 
the use of Opium in his time was great and widely extended, and 
could not therefore have been recently acquired. Dampier states that 
in 1688 he took in at Acheen from 3 to 400 pounds of opium to 
trade with at Malacca, where he disposed of it privately, as it was 
prohibited. From Malacca he says ships were accustomed to take it 
to the different Malay states, and exchange it for pepper, and other 
articles of produce. 

China, where at present it is extensively used, cannot be said to 
hare indulged long in the vice ; all the early writers on that country 
are silent as to its use, except in medicine. “ Opium is im truth a 
“ medicine, and properly it animates, purifies the breath, and dispels 
* noxious vapours, its nature is very clearly explained in the work 
“of Lina chin. He calls this herb the internal support.” During 
the reign of the Emperor Kien Lung, who reigned from 1753 to 
1796, a tarrif was regularly established, and the duty fixed at three 
taela for 100 ecatties, and 2 taels, 4 mare and 5 candarines for fees, 
Previous to 1767 the number of chests imported did not exceed two 
hundred yearly. In 1773 the East India Company made their first 
venture in Opium, and in 1796 it was declared a crime to smoke 
Opium : since then, in spite of pains and penalties, edicts, and warn- 
ings, the consumption has increased, until in 1537 it had reached the 
enormous extent of 40,000 chests, valued at twenty five millions of 
Dollars. From the rapid increase within the last eighty years, it is 
but fair to conjecture that the use of the drug was, previous to that 
time, limited to medical purposes, and that, however long it may 
have been cultivated in the Chinese Province of Yunnan, its use was 
far from universal. Even in that province the cultivation must have 
been limited, as Major Burney, ina letter dated Ava, 1831, says, 
“ | examined several of the Caravans and they assured me that the 
“ Poppy plant has been cultivated for the last eight or ten years at 
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“a place called Medoo two days journey from Tallee, a city of the 
“ first order in Yunnan ; but that the cultivation is limited and carri- 
“ed on secretly, for if the Government of Pekin became aware of it, 
“they would lose their heads, In Ava this Chinese Opium sells for 
“0 to 40 Rupees for 3! pounds, 

The limits of this paper will not allow me to make further men- 
tion of the use of the drug in the Celestial Empire; but I would re- 
fer the curious to Montgomery Martins’ work on China, where he 
will see it ably and eloquently discussed. 


CUAPTER [tl, 


PROVISIONS OF THE OPIUM REGULATIONS FOR SINGAPORE 
AND HONGEONG. 
PREPARATION OF CHANDU IN SING APORE. 


Is Singapore opium in smaller quantity than one chest is not pers 
mitted to be soll; neither can it be used by individuals in the state 
of Chandu, unless the opium has previously passed through the hands 
of the individual permitted by Government to have the monopoly, 
who consequently charges a very heayy per centage on the original 
cost. This individual is called the “ Opium Farmer,” and he farma 
or rents from Government the exclusive power of retailing the drug, 
for whieh right he pays a large monthly sum. In this way, two pur 
poses are served, first a large revenue is obtained, and secondly hy 
enhancing the value the actual amount of the drug consumed is dimi- 
nished, and the evil is thus cireumserjbed. It is to be supposed that 
the last consideration had considerable weight with the authorities 
when they established the Opium Farm. ‘The idea of farming and 
renting the exclusive right of selling is a remnant of the olden times, 
and was adopted in Pinang and Bencoolen long before the occupation 
of Singapore, although it seams to have been originally derived from 
the Dutch. The Opium farm was established in Singapore in 1820; 
but the accounts of the sale of the farm are not recorded previous to 
1822. The following is an abstract of the existing opium regulation 
passed in 1830. 

Section 2. Reg. 5, of 1825 is rescinded, 
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Section 3d. The exclusive right of preparing opinm for smoking 
and retailing opiumin smaller quantities than one chest in the Straits 
Settlements, shall be vested in such person or persons as the Hono- 
rable the Governor in Council may be pleased to license for that 
purpose, on certain conditions, to be determined at public sale, or by 
private agreement.” 

Section 4th. “ No person or persons, save and except the per- 
on or persons duly licensed by Government, or their ofieers duly 
authorised, shall prepare opium for smoking, or import opium pre- 
pared elsewhere or sell or purchase Opium not prepared by the 
person or persons duly licensed under this regulation [For all of 
which there is no penalty.) Dut “if any opium so prepared be 
found in the possession of any person, woless duly proved to have 
been prepared and purchased from the licensed renter or agent of 
Goverument, such person shall be subject on conviction before two 
Magistrates to the fine and punishments hereafter deseribed,—yiz. 
fur first offence Rs. 500, every subsequent offenee Ks. 100, to be 
commuted in case of non-payment to confinement aml hard labour in 
irons for G months in the first case, for 12 months inthe second, soul 
two years in all subsequent cases, and the opium so found in the 
houses, or places of abode, or any way in the possescion of persons so 
convicted, as also the utensils for preparing opium, shall be subject 
to seizure &e.” 

Section Sth, “ All persons found selling opium in smaller quan- 
tities, than one chest, eave and except for exportation in the manner 
prescribed in Section xii. shall on conviction be liable to the fines and 
forfeitures and punishments of Section 4." 

Clause 2d.“ The importation of unprepared Opium in less quan- 
tities than one chest is hereby prohibited, wider forfeiture and pe- 
nalties of 10 times the value of the opium.” 

Section Gth. Enacts that the number of Opium shops shall be 
determined by the Hon'ble the Governor in Council. Moreover 
such Houses shall adjoin the Street, and shall be open from day light 
until 9 at night during each day. At which hour they are to be slut 
and no more Opium sold under a penalty of Ks, 10%), 
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Section 7th. Enacts that all persens who may be found smoking 
after 9 o'clock in any other house save and except their usual place 
of abode, shall forfeit Rs. 100 and the owner of the house the 
like. 

Section 8th. No gambling shall be permitted in any Opium shop 
under a penalty of Ra. 100. 

Section Sth. No person shall be admitted into any opium house 
with any kind of arms, weapons, or edged tools, and for every breach 
of this rule the holder of the house shall be liable to a fine of Rs. 100. 

Section 10th, Opium not to be sold except for current Coin. 

Section 11th. Riotous or quarrelsome persons ta be delivered 
over to the Police. 

Section 12th. Enacts that all persons desirous of selling Opium 
in leas quantity that one chest shall cause it to be delivered to the 
purchaser in presence of the collector or his officer, who will grant 
a permit to ship it, what remains shall remain in the hands of the 
collector until other permits are given for shipment, the penalties the 
same na described in Clause 2d. Sec. 5. 

Section 13th. Enacts that no Opiam be allowed to be prepared 
in the Straits Settlements on board of any vessel under the penalties 
deseribed in Section 4. 

Section l4th, Enacts that no Opium shall be sold on board of 
any vessel in less quantity than one chest under the penalties deserib- 
ed in Section 5; but this rule is not to prevent the destribution for use 
of ship's crew. 

Section 15th. Enacts that the collector and his officers, and every 
person duly licensed to sell opium prepared and unprepared, shall be 
at liberty to repair on bourd of any vessel at anchor in the harbour 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca, or within 10 
miles of the coast, for the purpose of searching for Opiam illicitly 
prepared or retailed contrary to the provisions of this regulation, on 
obtaining « Search Warrant from a Magistrate to be issued on the 
oath of the public officer or “ other person licensed, that to the hest, 
of their knowledge and belief such opium is on board the vessel.” 

Section 1th. Enacts that none but those licensed shall be alliyw- 
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cil to sell, Tye Chandvo or Opium Dross, under the penalties des- 
cribed in Section 4. 

Section |7th. All person, employed in retailing or amoking Opi- 
um shall take out a license from the Collector. 

So finishes the rules that authorise the smoking of Opium, and 
virtually encourage the vice, but enlarge the revenoc. They ore 
therefore taken as the basis for regulations anent the use of Opium 
at Hongkong, where Regulation I. enacts that no person not duly li- 
eenced by Government shall sell or retail opium for consumption in 
smaller quantity than chest under a penalty for the first offence 
Ay 100, second offence Af 250, and for every subsequent offence 
Ay S00, 

Rule. 2d. The number of houses shall be determined by his Ex- 
ecllency the Governor in Council, or by such public officer as may be 
duly authorised. Such houses shall adjoin the Street and ehall be 
open from day light until 10 o'clock at night during each day, ex- 
cept Sunday; (bare faced hypoericy, as if God was not the God of 
other days.) Penalties are attached to the infringement of this rule, 

ad, Opium shall not be disposed of except for money. 

4th. No persons shall be admitted with arms, weapons or edged 
tools, 

Sth. All riotous persons shall be handed over to the Police. 

6th. Permits any person duly licensed to retail Opium, on obtain- 
ing a warrant, to board any vessel in search of Opium illicitly retailed, 

ith. No person permitted within the limits of Hongkong to sell 
Tye Chandu, or Opinm dross, under fines forfeitures and penalties 
of rule Ist. 

Oth. All persons in charge of Oplum shops shall take out a li- 
cense from the person duly licensed as aforesnid. 
sufficient distress to be commuted to future imprisonment. 

(Sigd.) J.T Daves, 

“To which regulations,” to use the words of Montgomery Martin, 
“ T would dissent, becouse no Government ought to make private vice 
a source of public revenue,” 
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In the preceding part of this paper I have generally traced the bis- 
tory of the drug, described, though not particularly, the various forms, 
it ig met with in commerce, and slightly touched mpon its introduction 
into China and the Eastern Archipelago. 1 will now more minutely 
examine it as used in Singapore. ‘The kind of Opium that is here 
preferred is the Bengal, Patna and Benares, of which the Patna is es- 
teemed to have the finest flavour. It ie not however used in the 
state in which it is imported, but asan extract called Chandu, for the 
formation of which the Opium undergoes the following process. 

Between 3 and 4 o'clock in the morning the fires are lighted. A 
chest is then opened by one of the officers of the establishment of the 
Opium Farmer, and the number of balls delivered to the workmen is 
proportioned to the demand. ‘The balls are then divided into equal 
halves by one man, who scoops out with his fingers the inside or soft 
part, and throws it into an earthen dish, frequently during the opera- 
tion moistening aud washing his hands in another vessel, the water 
of which is carefully preserved. Wien all the soft part is carefully 
abstracted from the hardened skins or linsks, these are broken wp, 
split, divided, and torn, and thrown into the earthen vessel contain- 
ing the water already spoken of, saving the extreme outsides which 
are not mixed with the others but thrown away, or sometimes sold to 
adulterate Chandu in Johore and the back of the Island, 

The second operetion is to boil the husks with a sufficient quanti- 
of water ina large shallow troa pot for such a length of tine as may be 
requisite to break down thoroughly the husks and dissolve the Opium. 
This is then strained throngh folds of China paper, laid on a 
frame of basket work, ani over the paper is placed a cloth. The 
strained fluid is then mixed with the Opium scooped out in the first 
operation, and placed ins large iron pot, when it is boiled down to 
the consistence of thickish treacle, In this second operation, the re- 
fuse from the straining of the boiled husk is again boiled in water, 
filtered through paper, and the filtered fluid added to the mass to be 
made into Chandu. The refuse is thrown outside and Tittle at- 
tended to. It is dried and sold to the Chinese going to China for 
$ to 5 dollars » picul, who pound it, and adulterate good opium with 
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it. The paper that has been used in straining contains a small quan- 
tity of oplum,—it is carefully dried and used medicinally by the Chi- 
nese in Haemorrhoids, Prolapsus Ani, and a few other complaints. 

The third operation. The dissolved opium being reduced to the 
consistence of treacle is seethed over a fire of charcoal of a strong and 
steady, but not fierce temperature, during which time it is most care- 
fully worked, then spread out, then worked up again and again by 
the superintending workman so as to expel the water, and at the 
same time avoid burning it, When it is brought to the proper con- 
sistence, It is divided into half a dozen lots, each of which is spread like 
a plaster on a nearly flat iron pot to the depth of from | to { of an 
inch, and then scored in all manner of directions to allow the heat to 
be applied equally to every part. One pot after another is then placed 
over the fire, turned rapidly round, then reversed, so a3 to expose the 
opium itself to the full heat of the red fire. This is repeated three 
times, the length of time requisite and the proper heat are judged of 
by the workman from the effluvium and the colour, and here the 
greatest dexterity is requisite, for a little more fire, or a little less 
would destroy the mornings work, or 300 or more dollars’ worth of 
opium. The head workmen are men who have learned their trade 
in China, and, from their great experience, receive high wages. 

The fourth operation consists in again dissolving this fired opium 
in a large quantity of water and boiling it in copper vessels, till it is, 
reduced to the consistence of the Chandu used in the shops ;—the 
degree of tenacity being the index of its complete preparation, which 
is judged of by drawing it out with slips of bamboo. 

By this long process many of the impurities in the Opium are got 
rid of, and are left inthe refuse thrown out, such as yegetable matter, 
a part of the resin and oil, with the extractive matter and a little nar- 
cotine. By the seething process the oil and resin are almost entirely 
dissipated, so that the Chandu or extract, as compared with the crude 
opium, is less irritating and more soparific. The quantity of Chandu 
obtained from the soft opium is about 75 per cent; but from the gross 
opium, that is including the opium and the husk, the proportion is 
not more than from 50 to 54 per cent, from 20 to 22 tels being the 
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quantity of Chandu obtained from one ball, although it is said the 
present Opium Farmer is able to procure 25, 

The heat which the men endure during the fourth operation is very 
great, and can only be tolerated when custom has enured them to it. 
Une man strack me as quite a character. From 3 in the morning 
till 10 in the forenoon, he stands before the boiling chaldron with a fan 
in one hand, and a feather in the other, by which he scoops off the 
scmin that forms, while with the fan he prevents the fluid from boiling 
over. Ile never speaks, but is always smiling, nor does he move ex- 
cept to quench his thirst from a bucket of water placed beside him. 
His trowsers are his only article of dress, the floor his bed, a little rice 
hisfood. When his labour is finished his enjoyment is to drink arrack 
until he is insensible, from which he is wakened in the morning to 
his work. He has but one idea, and that is the prospect of getting 
drunk on his favovrite beverage, for his work is mechanically done and 
costs him not a thought, no more than it does the dog who turns the 
spit; but he smiles as he thinks of the revel for the night, and with 
his whole soul wrapped up in that fancied bliss, he heeds not the days 
that go by. He is a singular being, and in another country would 
be the iumate of 2 mad house, 

CHAPTER ty, 
MODES OF USING OPIUM, AND ITS IMMEDIATE EFFECTS. 

Ix different countries we have Opium used in different ways. In 
(rreat Britain it is cither used in the solid state made into pills, or in 
fineture in the common shape of Laudanum, Insidiously it is given to 
children under a variety of quack forms, such as Godirey’s cordial, dc, 
In India the pure opium is either dissolved in water, and so used, or 
rolled into pills. It is there a common practice to give it to chil- 
dren when very young by mothers who require to work, and cannot 
at the same time nurse their offspring. In China it is either smoked, 
or swallowed in the shape of Tye. In Bally it is first adulterated with 
China paper and then rolled up with the fibres of a particular kind 
of plantain, It is then inserted into a hole made at the end of a» 
suiall bamboo and smoked. In Java and Sumatra it is often mixed 
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with sugar and the ripe fruit of the plantain. “ In Turkey it is 
usually taken in pills, and those who do so avoid drinking any wa- 
ter after haying swallowed them, as this is said to produce violent co- 
lie ; but to make it more palatable, it is sometimes mixed with syrups 
or thickened juices; in this form, however it is less intoxicating and 
resembles mead. It is then taken with a spoon, or is dried in small 
cakes with the words “ Mash Allah” the “ Work of God” imprinted 
on them. When the dose of two or three drachms a day no longer 
produces the beatific intoxication so eagerly sought by the opiophagi, 
they mix the opium with Corosive sublimate, increasing the quantity 
of the latter till it reaches 10 grains a day. It then acts as a stimu. 
lant.” 

In addition to its being used in the shape of pills, it is frequently 
mixed with helebore,and hemp and forms a mixture known by the 
name of Madgoon, whose properties are different from that of opium, 
and may account, in a great measure, for the want of similitude in 
the effects of the drug on the Turk and the Chinese. In Singapore 
where we have every Eastern nation indulging in this luxury we have 
it consequently used in various ways. The native of India, fresh 
from his country, prefers the mode there in use, and swallows the 
soul soothing pill, while the Chinese, with a gusto that no worship- 
per of the meershaum can compete with, inhales the smoke not on- 
ly into his mouth, but into his lungs, where it becomes breath of his 
breath, and where, retained, it acts on the nervous fibres that are 
spread over the extensive membrane which lines every cell of the lungs, 
until, exhaled through nose and mouth, yea even in some cases thro’ 
ear and eye, it is replaced by another puff. 

Nothing on earth can equal the apparent quiet enjoyment of the 
opium smoker. As he enters the miserable scene of his future eestacy 
he collects his small change, the Inbour or begging, or theft of the day, 
with which he supplies himself with his quantity of Chandu. Then, 
taking the pipe which is furnished gratis, he reclines on o board co- 
vered with a mat, and, with his head resting on a wooden or bamboo 
pillow, he commences filling his pipe. As he entered his looks were 
the picture of misery, his eyes were sunk, his gait slouched, his step 
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trembling and his voice quivering, with a sallow cast of counte- 
nance and dull unimpressive eye. He who runs might hove read 
that he is an opium smoker, and if he could read still deeper and 
dive below appearances, he would have pronounced him an opium 
sufferer. But now with pipe in hand, opium by his side, and a 
their expression, while he is preparing the coming luxury. At last 
it is ready, and the pipe being applied to the lamp, there is heard o 
soughing noise as, with a full and hearty pull, he draws in all that 
opium and air can give. Slowly is the inspiration relaxed, but not 
till all the opium that is in the pipe is consumed ; then, allowing the 
vapour, impregnated with the narcotic influence, to remain in his 
chest until nature compels him to expire, he gently allows it to es- 
cape, seeming to grudge the loss of each successive exit, until all is 
gone, when, exhausted and soothed, he withdraws the pipe, reclines 
his head, and gives himself up to the first calming effect of the drag. 
His next attempt confirms the comfort, and now no longer does he 
complain of racking limbs, or aching bones, no longer does the rheum 
run from his eyes, and relaxed is the tightness of his chest as he 
dwells -vith fond affection on the inspiring pipe. His second pipe 
being finished, he can now look round and has time to gaze on what 
is going on; but his soul is still wrapt in the bliss that is anticipa- 
ted from what remains of his allowance, for not until a third or a 
fourth whiff do the feelings of positive pleasure arise. Then is felt o 
lightness of the head, a tingling in every limb, the eyes seem to be 
nation to mount on high is experienced, all pains haye gone and 
pleasure now remains. All weariness is left and freshness take its 
place. The loathing of food that wns lately experienced is changed 
to a relish for what is piquant, and a great desire is frequently felt for 
some particular food. The tongue is now loosened and tells its tale, 
for whatever is secret becomes open, and what was intended for owe 
becomes known to all. Still there is no excitement ; but a calmness, 
soft, soothing and sedative. He dreams no dreams, nor thinks of the 
morrow ; but, with a smile in his eye, he fills his pipe with the last 
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of his allowance, Slowly inhaling it, he seems to brighten up, the 
smile that was sparkling in his eye extends to other features, and 
his appearance is one of complete yet placid enjoyment. Pre- 
sently the pipe is slowly displaced or drops by his side, his head if 
raised, is now laid on the pillow, feature feature gives up its 
smile, the eye becomes glazed. Now droops the upper eyelid and 
falls the chin with the lower lip, deeper and deeper inspirations fol- 
low, all perception is gone, objects may strike the eye, but no sights 
are seen, sounds may fall on the ear, but no sensations are excited, 
and so he passes into sleep, disturbed and broken, fram which the 
wretched being awakes to a full conception of his misery. 

Before tracing the moral and physical evils resulting from the 
lengthened use of Opium, it will be as well to search into the detail 
connected with the places where the drug is used. In the Island of 
Singapore, according to Section VI of the Opium regulation, the 
number of shops where the drug is to be consumed, is determined by 
the Governor in Council, a most satisfactory rule ; but not acted up to. 
At present the number of Opium shops in town is limited to 45, and 
in the country to}6, Each has a red board which the vender ourht ta 
hang up outside his shop, with the No. as received by the Farmer. 
Hence their name is Papin Méré or red board, and the shops are 
known by that name among all classes of natives, They are scat- 
tered in all directions over the island; and wherever a number of 
Chinese are congregated, there you have one or more. The Farmer 
could not have hit on a better plan, for extending the consiimption 
of this article, than he has done, by the manner in whieh Opium shops 
are permitted to exist. A man comes to him, generally previously 
known or now recommended, and sxys he wishes to establish a Papan 
Méri, which he gets, and pays 50 cents for the board. If the num. 
ber of 45 is completed he does not require a board ; but puts a mat 
in the place of a door by which an Opium shop is known to all, while 
the fact is anounced by an inseription in Chinese. He Pays nothing 
for a license, nor does he enter into any securities ; but he purchases 
a certain quantity of the Chandu, and, according to his facilities 
for selling it, so is the price. If the Opium shop is in town, and near 
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ta where the Chinese artificers are clustered, then he pays a little 
less then 2 atacl. If at o little distance 14, still further from 
town 4 1. GU, then 37 1.50. Nay it even deseends to 3°] a tael. 
The last is the price which will be paid by the Nacodah of a Chinese 
Junk, who takes a large quantity at a time, as two thirds of his crew 
are generally consumers, and the facility for illicit consumption is 
great, ‘Tbe proprietors of Opium Shops are expected to retail it to 
their customers at a little aboye the price at which they purchase 
the Chandu from the Opium Farmer. If in town they pay 110 
fanams or 8 per cent less than 472 a tael, then they charge 12 fa- 
nams a cheen which is the one-tenth of a teel, to those who come to 
buy, or who use it in their premises. The Opium Farmer re- 
him anything for furthering the extension of the use of the drug, 
further than the discount of 8 per cent allowed only in some cages. 
Neither do the Opium smokers pay more for it than they would if 
they purchased it from the Opium Farmer. How then does the own- 
er of the Opium shop live ? how doea he pay his rent sometimes 10 or 
15 dollars s month ? maintain his wife and children and keep one or 
two coolies? He does all this on the refuse of the Chandu, the pre- 
pared extract of the Opium. This extract when consumed leaves a 
refuse consisting of charcoal, enpyreumatic oil, some of the salts of 
the Opium, anda part of the Chanda not consumed. Now one ounce 
of Chandu gives nearly half an ounce of this refuse called Tye or 
Tineo, This is smoked and swallowed by the poorer classes, who 
only pay half the price of Chandu for it. When smoked it yields o 
poorer, although it contains a very small quantity of the narcotic prin- 
ciple ; the last is never smoked ns it cannot furnish any smoke, but is 
swallowed, and that not unfrequently mixed with arrack, We shall 
see afterwards that it is used medecinally. 

Qn the Tinco, and Samshing, the owners of many Opium shops 
rent is paid, the family are supported, and the servants kept. Ife 
man sells od taels of chanda a day, he receives about 1) taels of Tinco, 
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or more correctly 14;, and from the consumption of that he gets 
about seven-tenths ofa tael of Samshing ; if the Chandu sells for 6 
the 3 teels, by his Tineo and his Samzhing he will realize nearly 
AF 3 0 day, and this is his income; few however sell so much daily, 
and fewer still receive so much. 

The Opium shops vary much in their appearance from an nttap 
hovel to a brick house of two stories, paying 4 15 monthly for rent, 
but, generally speaking, the luxury of the pipe is all that the Opium 
smoker cares for, and anything adventitious, such as a commodious 
apartment, elegant furniture and proper ventilation are disregarded. 
In some houses there are various apartments in addition to the one 
which is entered from the street, for, aceording to the Polire laws, 9 
o'clock r. w. is the hour when all parties are supposed to give up 
their pipes. Vain expectation to suppose that any man who has money 
would relinquish the soul inspiring luxury until his eestacy was at its 
full. Sooner would the panting traveller under a burning sun, when 
hours have elapsed ere his parched lips have been moistened, dash 
from his mouth the goblet before his thirst was half quenched, than 
the opium smoker be the slave of time. If 9 o'clock is come, and he 
has not reached his acme, he merely retires to an inner chamber, where, 
at his ease and undisturbed, he passes through his stages of enjoyment. 
Yet another apartment exists, generally up stairs, where females 
are to be found, more or less connected with the establishment, though 
sometimes strangers, who may not be allowed in their own houses to en- 
joy in quietness their taste for the pipe. ‘This apartment is of course 
a closed one to the generality of visitors of Opium shops; but, be- 
ing possessed of a little influence, I procured admittance intoone. It 
Was my first entrance into such places, and [ was rather struck with 
the general appearance of things; the room was large, but not well 
lighted, matted, and chaired, and inthe centre was a large bed. A 
table was near, on which were tea and sweet meats. Advancing a lit. 
tie, I saw a female sitting up in the bed, her back supported by cus- 
hions, and round her were twoChinamen anda Malay. ‘The female 
was young and fair, yea passing fair, and richly dressed in the habi- 
liments of the Flowery land, She little looked like » tempting fiend, 
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The Malay, a rich Pahang Trader, was reclining near her, smoking 
his Opium pipe, while the Chinese youths, respectable shop keepers 
were waiting her filling theirs, She herself was a devotee to the 
drug, and had been for three years, emoking at the rate of 47 6a 
month, which is supplied her by the keeper of the Opium shop. Other 
vorations, she may combine with that of presiding over Opium orgies, 
for it is not at all unlikely, that, when the drug has taken effect, and 
the senses are more or lesa dulled, gambling may be commenced, 
the victimes being at hand. 

Destribution of Opium Shops. The uumber of Opium Shope, 
that is shops where the drug is consumed, and which although they 
may have no Pipdin Méra or sign-board, yet are well known from the 
mat and Chinese name, are far beyond what are allowed by Govern- 
nent, and, it is to be sapposed, what are known by the Police. I 
have been a visitor in eighty Opium smoking Shops, within the limits 
of Singapore Town. ‘The number supposed to be licensed Is forty 
five, ‘The number in the country I cannot tell; but wherever there 
sre a dozen Chinese squatted, there you have an Opium Shop, On 
the road to Sighip, between Captain Elliot's bridge over the Kélang 
and my bungalow, are six Shops, and on the same line of road there 
are not 15 more houses belonging to Chinese. As in England of 
old so here vou have at the present day certain trades congregated 
together, not indiscriminately mixed. You have carpenters in one 
street, blacksmiths in another, gold and silversmiths in athird &c., &c. 
Now certain trades are greater consumers of opium than others. 
bers, huxters, coolies, boatmen, and gambier planters including gar- 
deners. These trades seem almost entirely to be devoted to the drug. I 
should say fully 85 per cent are opium smokers. Other trades as 
shoemakers, tailors, pork venders and bakers are not by a great per- 
centage equal to the previous classes, for instance tailors and shoe- 
makers have not more than 20 per cent addicted to the vice. When- 
ever you have the first mentioned classes in abundance there you 
have a cuperfuity of Opium Shops. Well street contaims nothing 
else than Opium and Carpenter's Shops, there being in that amall 
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street no less than 4 Opium Shops. In Circular Road there are no 
less than 12 frequented by blacksmiths, huxters, barbers and boat- 
men. In Canton Street, which has § houses, there are 2 Opium 
Shops, the great resort of boatmen and huxters. In Carpenter 
Street we have 6, in Church Street 6, in South Bridge Road 6, prin- 
cipally frequented by Gambier people and gardeners, this being one 
of the principal entrances from the country to the Merchant's go- 
downs and in a street without a name; but near to the Sepoy lines, 
we have the sepoys themselves resorting to the 2°Opium Shops in it, 
In Kampong Java, we have many Chinese, but many Javanese also 
frequent the opium shops there. In Kampong Bugis are two shope 
frequented by afew of that nation; but principally by Chinamen 
settled amongst them. 

In Kémpong Bawitin I know there is not a shop, and I know there 
are but one or two instances of that class, giving themselves up to 
the vice. Formerly we had coupled with an opium shop a gambling 
one ; but now if such an arrangement does exist, it is so well con- 
cealed, that during all my visits I never witnessed a Poa table, and 
requently on interrogating an opium amoker, he will say that since 
the public suppression of gambling, his fortune has changed, his live- 
lihood has gone and he cannot afford to smoke (for he has not got the 
money) half the quantity of Chandu that he was wont. This may 
account in a measure for the diminished quantity of opium consumed 
this year when compared to last, although one most respectable Chi- 
naman who was formerly the Opium Farmer, says, the consumption 
ae ae ee aaa 
raging excitement mr schenttathone to eto play than pote 
whose effects as we have shewn, are much more sedative than excit- 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EFFECTS RESULTING FROM THE 
HABITUAL USE OF OPIUM. 


“Wuat is commenced In amusement frequently terminates in 
earnest.” “ Evil habits being easily acquired and as the facility of 
their acquisition so is the difficulty of their relinquishment.” How 
exemplified do we find these remarks in the career of the opium smo- 
ker. Often have I asked him what could be the inducement to learn 
such a vice, and he said, amusement. Often have I abraided a young- 
ster with his precocious depravity, and his excuse was that he was 
no slave to it; but only taking it for méin méin, that is amusement. 
Which amusement repeated now and again is ot length continued 
daily, until the habit at last established can never be broken off un- 
leas with the life of the individual. 

The causes which induce opium smoking are various, but the one 
now mentioned is the principal, although most opium smokers, espe- 
cially Malays would fain refer the cause to bodily sickness, which 
compelled them to take to smoking, to alleviate pain, the remedy at 
last proving the greater evil of the two. One Malay gave compul- 
sion, as his reason for smoking, as his master the Rajah of Siak an 
inverate smoker would allow no attendants near him who did not use 
the drug.Sometimes children are taught by their parents and wives 
by their husbands. In fact the same causes which are well known 
to induce spirit drinking at home, exert an analogus influence here 
in producing opium smoking. 

The effects produced by the use of this drug are variously stated 
by different authors. Men of weight it science hove insisted that 
while it makes life miserable it does not shorten it, and many believe 
this aphorism. Literary men of reputation have spread abroad by 
the elegance of their statements the dreams that attend the use of it, 
and many believe them. In itself the operation of the drug is plea- 
sant, slow, and deceitful, and being easily concealed from public gaze 
offers a strong temptation to the lovers of secret eacitement. The 
Merchant finds it a profitable article of trade and would persuade 
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himself that he is merely supplying an article of luxury, much less 
pernicious than ardent spirits, and finally the Government, seeing and 
feeling that the income to be derived from its use is great and conve- 
nient, have ears, but hear not of its evils, and they lay the flattering 
unction to their souls, that if they did not tax it the consumption 
would be greater and therefore the evil would be increased. 

All these parties err from ignorance ; charity compels mo to think 
they know no better ; but that such an excuse may not serve for the 
future, I will briefly transcribe from my notes, taken on the spot. 
the ipsedixit statements of persons who, themselves Opium smokers, 
can best express their feelings, and paint their miseries. 

June 25th. Visited in company with the agent of the Opium far- 
mer 4 Opium shops, found them filled with Chinese except one which 
had in addition 7 Malays and natives of India, Amongst these were 
3 tailors; one woman 3) years old, was there smoking her pipe,—she 
had been in the habit of doing 60 for 3 years at the rate of 3 hoons 
daily,—before she commenced the habit of smoking hed children but 
none since,—thinks that it is owing to the bad habit,—would like 
mach to give up but is frightened. She states that no one who has 
smoked for a long period can have children, and her testimony was cor- 
roburated by all around, who were miserable disensed looking objects. 
One Malay learned the habit when off the Cape of Good Hope and 
while in Lodon bought the drug very cheap. One tailor reevives 
7 per mensem and spends 4 4 in Opium. 

30th. Visited two shops. In the first were about 50 smoking. Af- 
ter examining these went up stairs and found it divided into sleeping 
apartments,—saw one female on a bed with two men. They were 
smoking from one pipe the one after the other, the female filling 
for them. Presently the party was joined by a second female, The 
first female had been a smoker for only 10 months, the second for 
10 years, both complained of the bad effects of the habit,—the second 
female had 4 children, 3 were dead,—when young had abundance of 
milk, but had none for the two last children, from which cause they 
were sickly and died. In the morning when she awakes, she says, 
T feel as “ one dead, I cannot do any thing until the pipe is consum- 
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‘ed. My eyelids are glued so that they cannot be opened. My 
“ nose discharges profusely, I feel a tightness in my chest with sense 
“of suffocation. My bones are sore, my head aches and is giddy 
* and [loathe the very sight of food.” Such is ber account of her 
daily misery. ‘The other female occasionally indulges in arrack, and 
then she has no craving for opium. Both were constipated general- 
ly 5 to 6 days; with the one the venereal appetite was much dimi- 
nished, with the other nearly destroyed. 

In entering the second shop I was struck with the miserable ske- 
leton like appearance of the owner, who sat behind his small counter 
doling out the drug. He had smoked for 30 years and his allow- 
ance was one chin or the one-tenth of a teel daily, about the value of 
#6 monthly, Of 12 men whom I examined, three had smoked for 
10 years, one for 15, four for 6 years, one for 5, and the rest be- 
tween 8 to 10 years, one Chinaman, who is a petty shopkeeper con- 
sumes 4F 10 monthly of the drug. He states that in 100 Chinaman, 
70 smoke, almost all the coolies do so more or less. If a cooly earns 
5 monthly, SF 1 goes for food, 20 cents for house rent, a small 
outlay for a jacket and trowsers once in six months, and all the rest 
goes in opium. From his own experience and what he has seen of 
others, he would say if a man has been accustomed to smoke opium 
for 7 or Syears and gives it up for a day, he is attacked with a diar- 
rhoea, frequently having from 20 to 30 evacuations daily, while during 
the time he issmoking he is constipated, frequently for 8 to 10 days, 
micturition is performed with difficulty ond much tediousness, the 
venereal appetite is much impaired, nearly lost, what desire remains 
is wretchedness from the inability to consummate. Men long habi- 
tusted to opium do not beget children nor women bear them. At 
first the venereal appetite is increased ; hence many for that purpose 
are induced to become opium smokers ; but speedily it is diminished. 
A great many women smoke, generally the wives of opium smokers. 
He who commences with | hoon daily will shortly require 2 to pro- 
duce the same state of ecstacy necessary for his comfort." Further 
he states, that after his quantity is consumed he feels no desire for 
sleep till 12 or 2 in the morning, then he falls into disturbed slumbers 
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which last till 8 or 9 (now mark the description of this man’s suffer- 
ings) when he awakens his head is giddy, confused and painful, his 
mouth is dry, he has great thirst, but cannot drink for vomiting, his 
eyelids are glued together, and his nose discharges foetid matter, his 
appetite is gone, and he can nelther read nor write, that is transact 
his business, he suffers pain in all his bones and muscles, he gasps for 
breath, he wishes to bathe, but cannot stand the shock, and this state 
continues until he gets his morning pipe, when he can eat and drink 
a little, then bathes and attends to business. The force of example 
taught him this vile habit and he knows no classes of people exempt 
from it except Europeans, “ Look,” saya he appealing to himself, 
“I was, ore I gave way to this accursed vice, stout, strong, and able for 
anything. 1 loved my wife and children, attended to my business and 
was happy ; but now I am thin, meagre and wretched, I can receive 
enjoyment from nothing but the pipe, miy passions are gone, and if 
I am railed at and abused like a dog, I return not an angry word.” 

In the whole of this assembly one man only was stout and healthy 
looking, at which I was surprised, for he had been a smoker for 5 
years. Ob! said his companions, “ he is a poor wretch who can on- 
ly smoke his 2 hoons daily, wait till he gets richer and can amoke his 
ten and he will be thin enough.” 

Jlst. Visited one Opium Shop, saw 30 smoking, on examination 
found that each smoked on an average § hoons daily. Examined all 
individually, their unanimous testimony is that from 70 to 80 per 
cent of Chinamen are consuniers of opium, One man mentioned a cu- 
rious fact, He had been a smoker for 10 years, and if for a day he 
gave up smoking, his urine became white and turbid like milk. 

In another shop upstairs was a female smoking with 3 men, her 
monthly consumption was at the rate of 3 10, has had four children, 
and is still stout aad good looking, never lost her supply of milk, her 
appetite is good, and her passions still vigorous (this woman is an 
exception.) 

July Oth. Visited several shops, examined 31 men, their average 
consumption was 6 hoons, the greatest daily consumption by one man 
was 15 hoona, the smallest 2, the average number of years they had 
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been sddicted to the smoking of opium was 7 years and some odd 
months. The average individual amount of wares of these 3] men 
consumed monthly by each man at the rate of 6 hoons daily was 3 
60c. Upsta'rs I found one wom=n who bad been an opium smoker for 
3 years, at the average rate of 6 hoons daily, she stated that she had 
9 children, but they were very sickly and always crying, and how did 
she stifle their cries ? O14 women! if ye have a spark of motherly 
feeling in you, ye will join with me in execrating this vier, whose 
practices ure so horrible, that if I could not vouch for it, credulity 
jtwelf might turn a deaf ear to my cry, while humanity would thun- 
der nay. I saw the woman pressing to her shrivelled, sap'ess, breasts, 
her weeping offspring whose thin and yellow face, and withered 
limbs showed what little sustenance was to be obtained there. Its 
ehrill cries and convulsed limbs seemed now to excite the attention 
of the mother, who was all the time enjoying her pipe, when, to my 
horror and astonishment, she conveyed from her lips to that of the 
éhild’s the fresh drawn opiate vapour, which the babe inspired. This 
was repeated twice, when it fell back a senseless mass into its mo- 
ther’s arma, and allowed her quietly to finish her unholy repast. 
This practice she had often recourse tu as ber child was very trou- 
blecome, adding that it was no uncommon thing for mothers to do so. 

With this extract from my notes, I will finish, as much | have 
seen is not meet for the public eye, and will proceed to describe the 
physical evils resulting from the habitual use of Opium, premis'ng, 
that it is from the examination of above 300 Opium smokers that 
the succeeding account is derived. 

A state of excitement, or one of sedative tranquility, is what is 
primarily desired by the Opium smoker, and which at fires is effect 
ed by « small quantity of the drug. That small quantity soon loses 
its effect, and to produc: the same amount of excitement the dose 
must be doubled, nnd that again increased until | have known the 
original quantity multiplied one hundred fold. 

The first evils resnlting from the bobitual use of Opiam seem to 
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giddiness on raising the head, and sometimes head ache, are the first 
symptoms" ‘The nervous power from being increased is soon dis- 
turbed, and the functions of the body become unsettled, at one time 
of a more than ordinary power, at another much below par, the ap- 
petite becomes capricions; sometimes we have ocostiveness, some- 
Gimesthe contrary. Strange feelings are experienced shout the chest, 
the eye may sparkle a little at night, but early in the morning it is 
hazy, the tongue becomes covered with a whitsh fur, the pulse ia 
but little affected and the urinary organs are not yet disturbed; But 
contings the vice, an! we have the nervous system still further giving 
way. ‘The sensations in the head are now increased, the giddiness is 
troublesome and the headache annoying, the eyes now discharge a 
Copious mucus secretion, and so doea the nose, without doubt from 
relaxation of the vessels owing to impaired nervous energy. The 
stomach soon shares. Digestion becomes impaired, at first uncer. 
tain, at last it is destroyed. We know from experiment the power 
the nerves have over that function, so that if the Poumo Gastrics ina 
dog be tied, digestion is completely stopped and the gastric juice not 
evolved. in the opium smoker the nervous energy is impaired, the 
gastric juice ia leasened in quantity, perhaps depraved in quality, and 
the musealor coat of the stomach, no longer receiving its usual sup. 
ply of nervous power, fail. to perforn its churning-like office, From 
these causes the food is only partia'ly digested when it passes into the 
intestines. Some of it in its cruds state is absorbed into the system, 
the remainder waits until it is dejected, this, in the commencement 
of the smokers career, and whi e he daily uses the drug, Joes not take 
place oftener than once in 5 or G dys, nay, even it is extended from 
}0 to 15. The urinary organs now become disturbed, micturition is 
not so easily performed, » discusrge takes place, which some think 
seminal, but I should say rather mucus, and proceeds from the visi- 
cule seminales. The generative organs, which formerly were highly 
excitable, have now, in a great measure, lost their aphrodis‘ac power 
and few and far between are their capabilites of indulgence. It is 
at this stage that we have amongst the opulent the various aphrosidi. 
ac remedies used, a5 tigers’s foot jelly, eggs of the black fowl, and 
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fat is replaced by an oily secretion, which, in its turn becomes ab- 
sorbed, the muscles lose their torosity, becoming loose and flabby, 
disinclination to work hastens their decay, and a dull gnawing pain for 
hours in the morning becomes a daily occurance. 

The upright manly figure begins to stoop, and n shuffle in the gait 
ja soon noticed, a well marked index of an opium smoker. But it 
is iu the eye that he who runs may read the effect of the vice, for 
its lustre has gone and its brilliancy disappeared. It seems to have 
its color from « pure white is now a dingy yellow, and the blackness 
of the lower eyelid tells how deranged the general system is. Not 
ithstanding all these symptoms, there seems as yet no structural 
derangement, no inflammation of any part, but as the opium smoker 
still madly hastens on in his carreer, his rest becomes disturbed, he 
sleeps by snatches, he wakens unrefreshed, his appetite has nearly 
left him, what food he takes he rejects, and all fluids are vomited un- 
til he indalges in his pipe, then these symptoms are a little alleviated. 
His digestion is now thoroughly disturbed, in fact destroyed, he com, 
plains of incessant pain in the stomach, only to be allayed by the drug, 
Diarrhoea more or less is present, a a gradual wasting of the body fol- 

lows which is thus pithily described by Mr. Koo King Shan a lites 
cry gible ok Meslay Sing enn hia rales eis isles aaa 
“ js gradually consumed and worn away, and their skin hangs down 
“like bags, The faces of the weak who smoke are cadaverous and 
* black, and their bones naked as billets of wood.” Diarrhoea ending 
in dysentery frequently follows, while the alvine secretions are in a 
most disordered state. The difficulty in micturition, along with other 
causes, lays the foun dation for renal disease, the kidney soon pre- 
eenting Brights degeneration one of the exciting causea of dropsy 
which sttacks so many opium smokers; vesical disease js aleo induc- 
ed and a deranged turbid, and mucus state of the urine is found in al- 
most every smoker, Sometimes the chest is the part most affected, 
and while for years the victim has complained of tightness there, he 
now complains of difficulty of breathing, gradually increasing to = 
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sense Of suffocution. Ocdema of the lungs or efusiou into the pleu- 
ra have now set in. Sometimes complaints are made of pain in the 
cardiac region, aud weak and irregular are found to be the rythms of 
the heart, until after repeated warnings it at length forgets its part, 
and there is left but a senseless mass of clay, the remains of the mi- 
serable opium smoker. 

The low state of nervous energy predisposes to large boils and car- 
buneles, from the latter of which few recover, I remember one very 
wealthy Chinaman, whom I attended for carbuncle ; but who perished 
in spite of every care, and it waa nat until his death I learned that he 
was an inveterate opium smoker. This low state of vitality gives rise 
to many filthy foul and indolent ulcers, which attack two thirds of the 
paupers under the care of Dr, Traill. Serofula, and tubercles are also 
induced. In fact every disease that has its origin in a weakened ac- 
tion of the vital power ig produced on the person of the opium smo- 
ker by this habit, and when disease of a violent nature does attack 
him he immediately succumbs. I have seen a remittent fever run its 
course with a Chinaman in four days, and where this fever prevails, 
as at Blikin Mat, and Tanjong Pagar. the Chinese are the princi- 
pal sufferers. 

I have avoided entering into professional details, as this paper is 
more or less intended for the general reader. I will therefore finish 
this account of the physical evils resulting from the habitual use of 
opium by giving the opinions of Doctors Oxley and Traill, the H. E. 
1. Coy’s Surgeons for this Settlement, 


Copy of a letter from Tuomas Oxuey, Esq, H. E. I, Coy's Res, 
Surgeon, Singapore. 
“* My Dear Little, 

rt] : a a : 7 

iste. Doee-the tae Here is my opinion in answer to your que 

of opium induce phy- “* Ties. 

acpi y ond what ** The inordinate use or rather abuse of the 

are Lhey | =i -- 

* drug most decidedly does bring on early de- 

" erepitude, loss of appetite, destruction of the power of procreation 

* and a morbid state of all the secretions; but I have seen a man who 
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* fects, and one man I recollect in Malacca who had so used it was 
“ gown ds of 80, several in the habit of smoking assured me that in 
“ moderation it neither impaired the functions nor shortened life, at 
“the same time they fully admitted the deleterious effects of too 
“ much, 
: “ | have seen death follow, and I recollect 
i ar ha Big * a Malay who was apprehended on som cri- 
Seesavanartee rac? * minal charge sume years ago, who wheu first 
“loc ed up previows to examination, and as a 
“ matter of course deprived of the drug for so.ne days, pined away 
“ so rapidly that although only 4 or 5 days in the locs-up-house, he 
* could not leave it when released, but was carried out, having en- 
“tered the place os strong and muscular a man as could be met with. 
® The lower class of Chinese when deprived of their allowance are 
“ very fable to become dropsical, and | have lately quite cured se- 
“ veral cases of this sort by allowing a moderate quantity of the drug 
“ for smoking. | have tried the opium in substance, but with not 
“ pearly so good an effect, | find the Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia, Tr. 
* Valerian VoL, Tr. Opii, and mist. Cumph. to be an excellent for- 
“mula of mediciae for these cases. The effect of depr vation, at 
“ €ret appears to produce desperation, a heart reoding de«pondency, 
“ something like the low state of delirium tremens but difering in 
“ many respects from that malady. The 3d. query is pretty well re- 
“ plied to in this; death does certainly occur from deprivation and 
“ most generally 1 would say by effusion into the cavides and gene- 
“ ral dropsy.” “ Yours truly, 
" August 28th, 1847. (Sigd ) Tomas Oxuer.” 





Copy of a letter from Wu. Tuarun, Esq. M. D., H. E. [. Coy's 
Ant. Resdi, Surgeon, Singapore. 
“ My Dear Little, 
“ | have been pretty busy this morn'ng or would hare 
“ T have not paid marked attention to the effect of opium smok- 
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“In the Chinese Pauper shed have been formerly addicted to the 
“ ing on the Chinese, but by enquir'ng I find thit most of the men 
“ practice, and to their present deprivation of it Inm inclined to at- 
« tribute the very slight eTect of the usual remedial agents 02 such 
“* cases. 

“ Economy is a main object in that Hospital so that I have not 
“introduced opium amoking except in a few aggravated cases 5 but 
“ | have seen enough to convince me that where the vice has been 
% before habitual, the moderate and judicious exhibition of opium 
“ smoking will sometime effect a rapid cure when other remedies 
* have seemed inert. 

Ip answer to your first query, I amy sey that IT tave ohserved 
“ that when a habitaal ogium smoker has been deprived of the ac- 
« eustomed stimulus, he becomes linble te various diseases, princi- 
pally Dropsy (more especially “ Anasarea”,) “ Atrophia” and 
* Bowel comp'aints, also troublesome Dyspeptic Symptoms end any 
“ previously existing disease ts commonly much agna-ated, To 
“ your secoad query I may say I have seen death result in the above 
“ mentioned diseases, when op'un bos bez withheld ; oa the other 
4 hand I have sees recoveries that could oaly be attributed to opium 
“ being al‘owed. 

“ Ip answer to your third query, my limited experienc: does not 
“4 warrant me in saying, that opium smoking is in any way 50 power- 
« fal a promoter of disease as the habitual use of aleohotic liquors.” 

* Yours in haste, 
“ 28th, August, 1847. (Sigd.) Wa. Trav” 


CHAPTER YI. 


THE POWER OF THE OPIUM SMOKER TO MODERATE THE 
QUANTITY uF OPIUM USED. 

Doze such « powrr ex's: ? for on that, will greatly hinge the ques 
tion a# to the deadly injury to which the use of opium subjects man- 
kind who indulge in it, and its greater or lesser power in creating 
disease, when compared with intoxicating spirits. 

Can 2 man inhale a mouthful or two of the smoke, and before hia 
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quantity of Chanda is expended, ery hold enough? My friend Dr. 
Oxley would hint that some had that power. I have never seen it, 
and I have searcked every where for one, who with money, stopped 
short of partial insensibility. 

I have examined hundreds, and the only limit to their indulgence 
if their means. All, to a man, have so expressed themselves, 

Often have I asked an opium smoker how much he daily used? 
* five hoons” or the one-twentieth of a tael. How much could you 
smoke # “as much as I could get, when I have money I smoke two 
or three chin daily, if I had sufficient, I could smoke one tael daily.” 
A superior officer in a memorial to the Emperor of China as quoted 
by Sir John Davis, says, * I have learned that those who smoke opi- 
um, and eventually become its victims, have a periodical longing for 
it, which can only be answered by the application of the drug at the 
regular time. If they cannot obtain it when the daily period arrives 
their limbs become debilitated, a discharge of rheum takes place from 
the eyes and nose and they are altogether unequal to any exertion ; 
but with « few whiffs their spirits and strength are resto ed in a sur= 
prising manner, thus opium becomes to opium smokers their very 
life.” 

The writer of an essay on the opium trade, saya, “there is no 
slavery oy earth to name with the bondage into which opium casts 
its victims, there is searcely one known instance of escape from its toils 
when onee they have fairly enveloped a man.” 

Not confined to the Chinese alone is this fascination of the drug, 
for Mr. Bruce, superintendent of Tea culture in Assam, in allusion 
to the oplum smoker, says, “ He will steal, sell his property, his chil- 
dren, the mother of his children, and finally even commit murder 
for it.” 

Even Mr. Marsden who is quoted, as will be seen hereafter, a3 an 
authority that opium is not prejudicial, says, “ the use of Opium a- 
mongst the people of Sumatra is a species of luxury that all ranks 
adopt, according to their ability, and which when once become ha 
bitual, it is almost impossible to shake off.” 

Sir Stamford Raffles gives it as his opinion “ that the use of opiam 
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is so much more dangerous because a person who is onee addicted to 
it, can never leave it off.” 

A Chinese author, Koo King Shan, says, *‘it destroys life, the 
poor smoker who has pawned every article in his posseasion still re- 
mains idle and inactive, and when he has no means of borrowing mo- 
ney, and the periodical thirst returns hard upon him, he will pawn 
his wives, and sell his daughters. Soch are the inevitable conse- 
quences! In the province of Nyankway I once saw a man named 
Chin, who being childless purchased a concubine, afterwards when 
his money was expended, and all other means failed him, being un- 
able to resist the desire for the pipe, he sold this same concubine 
aud received for her several tens of dollars, this money being expenc- 
ed he went and hung himself.” 

Even the classical De Quincy confirms the mastery of the fascina- 
tiun in his “ Suspiria de profundis”, being « sequal to his Confessions, 
‘ at the close of this little work the reader was instructed to believe, 
and truly instructed, that I had mastered the tyranny of opium. The 
fact is that twice I mastered it, and by efforts more prodigious in the 
second of these cases than in the first. Twice I sunk, twice I rose 
again, a third time 1 sunk, partly from the cause mentioned, partly 
from other causes. During this third prostration before the dark 
idol, and after some years, new and monstrous phenomena began to 
arise.” Now reader mark how akin these mental evils are to the 
physical ones, and believe in their truth, for they are registered by » 
victim who would fain in the beautiful shadowing of his imagery dull 
the perception of his readers. “ For a time these phenomena” he 
says, “* were neglected as accidents, or palliated by some remedies I 
knew of. But when I could no longer conceal from myself that 
these dreadful symptoms were moving forward for ever, by a pace 
steadily, solemnly, and equally increasing, I endeavoured with some 
feeling of panic for a third time to retrace my steps. But I had not 
reversed my motions for many weeks, before | became profoundly 
aware that this was impossible: or in the imagery of my dreams, which 
translated every thing into their own language, I saw through vast 
avenues of gloam, thoze towering gates of Ingress, which hitherto had 
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always seemed to stand open, now at last barréd against my retreat, 
and hung with funeral crape.” 

1 cannot but think that after these extracts, the reader will enter- 
tain not a doubt, that once the use of Opium is commenced it can- 
not be broken off willingly, by the individual. 

I will now proceed to the next part of the chapter, which is a 
comparative view of the evils induced by drunkenness, or the abuse of 
intoxicating fluids, and the habitual use of Opium. 

To place clearly before the reader's eye, the arguments in 
of the use of Opium, I eannot do better than give the verbatim, but 
suppositious dialogue, betwixt De Quincy the English Opium eater 
and Mec, Nish the author of the Anatomy of Drunkenness. 


Opitm Eater. CU believe Doctor that the use of Opium is fre- 
quent among the working classes in manufacturing towns. 


Modern Pythagorean. It is Sir. 
fipttum Eater. Do you approve of it? 


Modern Pythagorean, 1 should wish to speak with diffidence, 
with deference in the presence of a man of distinguished genius who 
ia himself a living and illustrious proof that Opium even taken in 
quantities, that before the publication of the confessions would have 
seemed to physicians in the country at least incredible, of the effects 
from the dist‘llation of the poppy. Yet that these effects are always 
pernicious and often fatal when the use of Opium has been carried to 
any excess, is, | speak humbly, in my opinion the general rule, not 
weakened perhaps by one splendid exception. There are in the 
human constitution such extraordinary idiosyneracies that no physi- 
cian will be so rash as to expect that some there may not be, and 
one such allow me to say must be yours, with which Opium takes 
kindly, and acts so os ta induce over the minod, not weakness and 
obfuscation, but strength and brightness of all the intellectual powers. 
J should assuredly think so, reasoning either a priori, if indeed «uch 
reasoning can be applied pure in medical science, or from induc- 
tion, 


Opium Eater, Allow me to say Sir, that the opinion you now 
express is entirely that which I should have expected from the Au- 
thor of the Anatomy, oné of the most ingenious and philosophical trea~ 
tises which has in our days been contriluted to medical science. 


Modern Pythagorean, A mere trifle in my estimation I assure 
you Sir, nothing but an humble thesis. 


Opium Eater. Will you be so good as to inform me from your 
own experience, whether you think Opium or spiritous liquors taken 
for the same purpose, we shall suppose at present intoxication, be 
the more hurtful. 


Modern Pathugoresn, Let mo confine myself, Sir, first to the 
moral question, Spiritous liqours irritate the blood and the brain and 
excite wrath, rage, fury, and the most mortal quarrels, thence many, 
most, of the violent crimes that bring miserable men to the Gallows, 
but Sir, no instance has come within my knowledge ofan Opium 
Eater, at least in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Hogg. A capital argument, and quite unanswerable. 


Modern Pythagorean. Again Opium whether in pill or crop, is 
I believe in this country, almost always taken in secret, or In parties 
of two or three, at least T never knew or heard of any member of 
an opium club, Drunkards congregate together and thence by sym- 
pathy intenser corruptions, then disease and delinqueney are brewed 
together, and what kaye you but a poisonous scum 2 


Opivum Eater, Sir, you speak well and truly, and therefure I ack, 
would not in your opinion, opium be a safer substitute to the poor 

Modern Pythagorean. From the premises I have nid down J 
leave a Gentleman of your logical powers, for yourself to draw the 
Conclusion. But 1 have no hesitation in saying, that by the use of 
opium such as it ia to my knowledge, and 1 confine myself to that in 
this country, less evil, far less, nay comparatively little, is done to the 
morals of these amongst the lower classes who are addicted to that 
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drag than among the lower classes by spiritous ligours to drunk. 
ards. This is to be kept in mind that the number of those who take 
cpium to excess is comparatively small indeed, nay among the poor 
| never knew of one such case, whereas drunkenness, fatally is a na- 
tional vice, with us almost at once an epedemical disease, a contagion 
and an infection. 


Opium Eater. But my dear Sir, may it not be that the moderate 
use of Oplum among the working classes in manufacturing towns, and 
you seem to believe that there it is rarely immoderate, is in a moral 
view preferable to the use of spiritous liquors which you rightly say 
is there so prevalently immoderate as to deserve the names you have 
*o eloquently inflicted upon it, and the fearful character you have 
drawn on its effects in your admirable little book 3 


Modern Pythegorean, This | will say Sir, that any means of 
making the wretched forget or endure their miseries, used in the 
shape of any other drug, must be better, and that none can beso bad 
48 Spiritous ligours, used to such an extent as to make men and 
women habitual drunkards. And this | say freely without at all com- 
promising my opinion, that among the poor the use of opium is an 


Opium Eater. Pardon me Sir, but in many cases when taken 
medicinally it may not be an evil at all, for mark my word medici. 
nally, and who can say when 18 hours toil out of four and twenty 
have bowed down, both soul and body to the dust, a few drops of 
frudanum, may not be in the best term, a blessing. It may not be 
what physicians, what even you Sir, in your enlighted humanity 
cine, in the destitution of sustaining and restoring food, it may act as 
2 charm and not as 4 baneful charm, on those whose heartstrings are 
as weary a3 their backs, loins, and reins, and who are thua lulled in. 
to endurance or oblivion.” 


The preceding will give an idea to the general reader, in what 
epmiion the use of opium is held at home, and this opinion has had 
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so much weight as to give rise to the remarkable saying that “ the usr 
of opium does not shorten man’s life, but only while there is lifr 
makes it miserable.” In reviewing the Modern Pythagorean’s state- 
ment, you will see he contrasts the drunkard, or he who indulges to 
excess in spiritous liquors, and the Opium Eater, (for they do not 
smoke it at home,) and gives his verdict in favour of the latter, at the 
same time he a'lows that he never saw a case amongst the poor, where 
the drug had been taken to excess. This reasoning is certainly “a 
priori” and not by induction, yet in some respects he is right, for 
there is no doubt, nay it is proved by every day experience that the 
drunkard is ready for any crime while in the state of inebriety ; a strik- 
ing proof of which ia given by Monsieur Quotelet in his work on man, 
in which he mentions, that in nine hundred and three murders, com- 
mitted from hatred, revenge, and other motives, foor hundred and 
forty sx had been committed during quarrels and contentions at ta- 
verns. 


The abuse of alecholie liquor and opiam both affect the life, and 
comfort of man, the former directly, the latter indirectly, the one 
more directly induces organic and structural changes, the other pri- 
marily induces functional, which subsequently leads to structural 
derangement, the one may be said to murder its victim the other 
ard during his intoxication commits bis crimes, which when sober he 
loathes. The opium smoker during his ecstacy is at peace with all 
maukind, but when unable to obtain the drug, and the fit is on him, 
he will do all that does become a man, yea more, he will steal, and 
inducements, the opum smoker has done eo in so few instances as 
to entitle us to say the habit cannot be broken off. Many drink but 
do not abuse it, many smoke opium, but all abuse it. Drankenness 
has its limits and fashion 5 opium smoking is without » limit and ac- 

knowledges no fashion, once it is introduced it is omnipotent in its 
power, and universal in its application. 
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f tadle to cnable the reader to contras! at a glance the evils re- 
suiting from the abuse of ardent spirits, and Opium smoking. 


The abuse of ardent Spirits, 


The habit is quick and pro- 
gressive to a certain amount, 
then stationary, sometimes a- 
bandoned, 

Excitement followed by de- 
pression, 

Capricious appetite, vomit- 
ing, pain of stomach, head- 














ache, irritability of nerves, 
partial loss of sensation in 3 
feet, tingling in the fingers. 
Diarrhoea, dysentery, de- ' 4, 
rangement of liver, biligus | 4 
vouniting. 5 


Restlessness, want of sleep, 
dreams, vnequal Spirits, in- 
crease of passions, taltering 
gait, bloodshot eye, hot, dry 
skin, perspiration. 

Complete Dyspepsia, in- 
fammation of stomach, diar- 
rhoea, frequently dysentery, 
luathing of food, irritable and 
Phogedeniec ulcers. 

Carbuneles, effusion in plen- 
ranod pericardium. Hrights 
disease of kidneys, nutmeg 
liver, dropsy of abdomen, & 
general oedema, inflamma- 
tion of membranes of brain, 
litrium tremens, apoplexy, | 


Uy spi 


The abuse of opium smoking. 


The habit is slow, steady, 
and progressive in its fasck 
nation, seldom or never aban- 
doned. 

Slight excitement followed 
by narcotic tranquility, rest. 
lessness want of sleep, fright. 
| ful dreams, los of passions, 
| depression of spirits, shuffling 







2 | gait, sunken listless eye, yel- 
2 | low dry skin, perspiration. 

=< Loss of appetite, vomiting, 
= pain of stomach tympanitic 
‘& | and other dyspeptic symp- 


toms, pins in moseles and 
bones,dificulty of breathing 
and micturition, discharge of 
Mucus from eyes, nose, anus 
and penis, 

Complete dyspepsia, diar- 
rhoea, somtimes dysentery, 
want of appetite, general a- 
| tony, slow and indolent ul- 
cers, curbuneles and cutane- 
ous diseuses, effusion in the 
| pleura and pericardium ade- 
mai Of lungs, dilatation and 
weikened power of henrt, 
chronic inflammationof blad- 
| der, Brights disease of kidneys 
dropsy of abdomen and yen- 


cuds in 


paralysis, mania, spentane- ricles of brain, general ode. 
ons combustion Mma, general wasting of body, 
| imbecility of mind. 
serch : Dearn, 


t smcapone, 4 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF OFJUM SMOKING. 


We have now examined the physicial evils that result from the 
use of Opium, anid have contrasted it with the like use of ardent 
spirits. In this chapter we will endeavour to shew its moral effects 
as one of the causes of crime and poverty. 

In the physical state we have two causes for the production of di- 
cease, first the predisposing cause, or an aptitude to receive the im- 
pression of the second, or direct exciting cause. Two men may, for 
instance, be exposed at the same time to malaria while sleeping 
in the jungle, but one only may be attacked with fever,—the direct 
cause or the Malaria was present to both but the predisposing cause 
existed in the one attacked and not in the other, and that predis- 
posing cause might proceed from fear, anxiety, derangement of the 
bowels &c. Now with the moral man two conditions require to be 
present, befure moral disease or crime can he committed, the first con- 
dition is the natural inherent depravity of man received from our first 
parents, one of whom once was “ oh fairest of creation, last and best of 
all Gods works, creature in whom excelled whatever can to sight or 
thought be formed, holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet,” until she 
came to violute the sacred fruit forbidden, when “ ona sudden lost, de- 
faced, deflowered, and now to death devote." She has cursed all cuc- 
it as natural for a man to sin asto live. Certain moral feelings rais- 
ed by the voice of conscience, and a perception of right and wrong 
received from education, religion and example, with sense of shame 
and fear of detection, are the preventive checks to this universal de- 
yelopement of the inherent depravity of man, but these checks may 
give way before the second or the direct exciting causes, which are 
want, the gratification of the passions and habits; according to the 
number and the foree of the preventive checks will you have more or 
less crime, and the same applies to the second class or direct exciting 
causes, In the physical state all are not afflicted at all times, with 
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the predisposing causes of disease, except that which leads gradually 
to the consummation of all life, which is death, butin the moral state 
no one is exempt; hence the physical man can pass thro’ life without 
disease sen-ibly breaking oat, until exhausted nature, like the rim 
of an old wheel, by constant use is worn out, but the moral: men Ties 
not the same chance, for having always with him the predisposition 
to sin, he cannot live and not meet with exciting causes, In the 
civilized world, and I would confine myself to England, the preven- 
tive checks are many and numerous, but the second or direct causes 
include one that in itself is “legion,” that is want. In Singapore 
the preventive checks are fewer in number and less powerful, but 
with a slight exception, the second or direct causes of crime do not 
include that one, which is, according to the annals and statistics of 
crime, the direct cause in nearly one half of the cases, | mean want. 
Our prisoners here have not in such force the preventive checks of 
education, religion, and example, henee their inherent, or predispos- 
ing aptitude to sin is in greater force than it is in England, but their 
exciting causes do not number amongst them, that want or starvation, 
which drives multitudes to sin and crime, the consideration of which 
ought, like the reeording Angel's tear, to blot out much of the crimi- 
ree nue cransgression, but here no one except a helpless infant, 
or bed ridden adult can starve, therefore the gratification of the pas- 
sions, and the indulgence of evil habits, are, I may say, the only two 
direct exciting causes of crime. Amongst the evil habits, which re- 
quire the commission of crime to keep it up, is one, that of Opium 
smoking, and which is so universal and so powerful as to have none 
other like it. 

Let the reader examine this table, it is taken by myself from the 
prisoners sentenced by the police to the house of correction, July 
1847. 
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Table No. ff. 







































ntity of r No. ul years | Month Value of Opis 
Class. | Opium used | habituated to) Trade. | a ait um smoked Appearances. 
daily, | 0.8. Bes. | monthly. 
1Chinaman.} 10 hoons. | 4 drs & drs. Heavy, listless, but not sickly. 
2 do. Looks well ond fat. 
s 8 do, do. | Looks well but not stout. 
4 do. do. | | Looks well, [drinking tinco in arrack, 
t do, 0 | 10 G. Planter. | 18 Looks well has given up smoking since his eolrance bY 
6 §6do. im». 12 Tt « 45 yra. old, looks much older, grey hair, sickly, diarro— 
7 do. Ww | pal Cooly. 12 drs. 6 « 40 yra, sickly, thin and miserably looking. [bea cough. 
8 do. on | 7 G. Planter; 3 » | 18 » Sick and herpetic. 
o do. le 4» 6 bh « T% 4» Sickly looking and complains. — 
10 do. Ww 2 Cooly, ire “ »« Thin, sickly, complains of pain in stomact. 
il do. o oo» 4 do. | 1 4 one-tenths . Vollow, sickly, pain in abdomen. 
12s. 50 to 60 ., 16 G. Planter. 90 to 86 des. | Thin, sickly, complains of cough, 
a do. | O6boons. | 10 Cooly. 4 4 | 8 drs. Complains of pain io abdomen. 
14 = do. 1b » | 6 —_ wt «» Thin, but not sickly. 
15s do, 0 16 do. 4» 6 hs Thin, cough and sickly. 
16 = do, Does not} amoke . 
Tso. 4 os a Cooly. 4 4 | @drs. 40 cts.) Complains of pain in abdomen but dors not look sichiy. 
18 sodo, Oto 20, a) 5&5 , | 6tol8dee | 49 years old and sickly looking but does mot complain. 
19 do. 6 hoons. 5 Bio 6, § drs. | Ring worm, diarrhoea ond complains. h 
20 836 do, 5 2 f 4 7 » Complains but does not look sickly. 
2) do. 10 in 12 4 6 an Complains hut does not look sickly. 
2 843s, 8 5 ly. 3 , | &drs. 60cts. Looks sickly, and complains. 
23s do. Does not | smoke. Looks sickly, 
2 €=—s do, do. | Looks well. 
2 0S do. do. | Looks well. 
2h do. 1 Lb | ds 6 dra. Complains much, being without chandu. 
aod Does not | smoke. | Looks well. 
2 odo, 6 6 3, | Sdrs. 60 cts.) Pate, sickly looking, complains mock. 
29 8s do, 8 5 Shop keeper: 4 BO , | Thin and sickly. 


15 men in Hospital, of whom all smoke but one. 
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The examination of this table ought to convince the most sceptical 
of the dreadful effects of the habitual use of Opium, morally, and 
physically. Here we have in this house of correction 44 Chinese of 
whom 35 are Opium smokers, not in a moderate degree, but to ex- 
ess, not confining themselves to what they can spare from their wa- 
ges, but actually in some cases swallowing them all up and much 
more. Of 17 men the aggregate amount of their wages monthly is 
# 77, or individually 4, 53, their monthly consumption of opium 
amounts to 47 99, 90, or individually 3 5. 87: So each of these men 
in addition to spending all his wages, begs, borrows, or steals 3 1. 
04, monthly; when T asked one man who spent 4 6 monthly and 
whose wages only amounted to 9° 3 how was this? was he not de- 
ceiving me? how was it possible that he could do such a thing ? 
his answer was graphic and much to the point: “What am I in here 
for ?" I am sorry I cannot give a correct list of the offences these in- 
dividuals were confined for, not, but I have tried to do so, but those 
who could furnish me with the data would not do so, or referred ma 
to another, whose duty was more particularly to do that, and he to 
another and so on, but I may say from good authority that these per- 
«ons would in a calender of crime be ranked under the head of Va- 
grants, suspicious characters, persons attempting to steal, and such 
like, their offences being against property, and not persons, 

During the course of these investigations, I found some Opium 
smokers, who declared that their wages, only equaled the value of 
the Opium consumed, and in the majority of cases, but little exoeed- 
ed theis consumption, yea even I found instances, and these not few, 
where the value of the Opium consumed monthly, was more than the 
whole wages received. The idea then suggested itself to me that 
there must be an affinity betwixt Opium smoking and crime, for, 
having seen that once the habit js formed, it cannot be broken off, 
while the desire increases with the consumption, it must happen 
that the wages of the individual will at last be inadequate to supply 
his desire, even supposing that after a lengthened career of indul- 
gence he was able to carn the same amount of money, as when, strong, 


vigorous, and unimpaired, he commenced his dissipation. I therefore 
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was not at all surprised, when I went to the house of correction, to 
Gnd that threefourths of the prisoners were Opium smokers: this I 
say did not surprise me, but confirmed what I had already supposed. 
Determined to pursue the enquiry further, I examined the prisoners 
sentenced at the Quarter Sessions, and the grand Sessions of Oyer 
sd: Terminer an-well os Goose who were in Jail, waiting their trial 
and undergoing their punishment. In table No. 2 taken in the be- 
ginning of July are fifty one Chinese prisoners, who were confined in 
the Jail‘ of these, the majority were waiting for their trial, a few only 
having been sentenced at a previous session : of these 51, 15 only de- 
clared they were nof Opium smokers. Towards the end of Septem- 
ber I again examined the prisoners confined in the Jail, the majority 
of whom I had examined in July, but some had not been examin- 
ed haying entered subsequently, and some had been discharged, 
the Court sitting at the time; from this examination, a very different: 
result was obtained compared with the previous one, for out of 69 43 
seen in table 3, 31 only were found to be habitual Opium smokers. 
This naturally excited my astonishment. I then examined the pri- 
soners senteneed to punishment at the Quarter Sessions, and found as 
Table 4 shows, that only 9 out of 23 were adicted to the vice, which 
confirmed the greater accuracy of Tuble No. 3, or rather its more 
general accordance with that class of criminals. ‘Table No. 5 con- 
tains a st of persons sentenced to Bombay from Pins of whom 
10 are Chinamen, and one only of that 10 does not smoke; No. 6 
the last table, shows a list of all prisoners condemned to the house of 
Correction by the Hon'ble the Recorder in this last Session; and in 
it we see 25 Chinese, 12 of whom are Opium smokers. 
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Tab'e No. 2 of Persons incarcerated in Jail om the Qua. July, im 
cluding criminals who had been condemned and those who were 
vet to be tried. 















(ruantit umber of years || Quantity of No. ol years 
opium habituated to Opium daily) habituated to 
consumed. |opium smokin | consumed, |" ©. B. 
30 hoons 36 2 
. 27 s 
28 10 
129; . 16 
mw; 4 ,, ae at 
on ig feng 10 
Bs | oa fn 6 
Se hy! Sky 15 
8] oF 2 
] i336; 10 . 12 
a7) 4 . 2 
ae | 10 ,, 10 
39 | does not am/oke or drink 
1 40 | 5 hoon 15 
41 a 4 z 
42/4, 4 
43 . ee 14 
10 44 oe 10 
45 | does not sm! oke 
Does not smoke but drinks! 46 | 10 hoons i 
10 cups of arrack ~ 47) 2 , 2 
22 | 10) 10 48; 3. A 
93 / 3 Pye tines ny 49) 3 ,, 6 
24 | Does not ke 5O; 6 ,, 10 
25 | 3 hoons year 1.8 od) 
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Table No. 3. Examination of Persons confined in Jailin the month of 
Sept., including those who were to be fried and those who had been tried. 


| iQusntity of) No. of year Wages | 
No. str used opiumsmo-| Month-| Trade. | Physical appearance. 






















| daily. | kers, | ly. 
1, &hoons 6 5 dre.(Cooly. (Sickly, had been wounded 
8) 5 » 4 Thin, and sickly. 
‘| 25 3 8 ditto Does not complain [sickly 
5; 6 » T 15, |Planter /Comps. but does not look 
6) 4s 6 8 , |Huckster.) do. of pain of bowels 
7) 6 1 10 ,, {Boatman |Lks.well, comp. of bowels 
# a " 5 a r hardener Does nol comp. [ks. Ww 
9| 4 ss 4 6 , |Cooly. (Strong looking 
10 | 4 « A no, | | ditite 
1 | 4 4 4 , |Gardener Sickly. cough 
12 50 to 60 bs. 16 “1G planter Thin, sickly, complains of 
13 | & hoons 10 4 , |Cooly [er|\Com. of pain of abdomen 
HM iW , 6 & » |O.s'keep-|Thin sickly 
1) @ » Ss |4 , [Cooly ditto [plains 
16) 4» 5 7 « |S wright /Stronglooking but com- 
17 | 8 » 12 7 » |Hockster ; Old df frail, 69 years 
Is | Ll 1 |4  |Cooly /Thin, but not sickly 
19); 2 » 6 | B84 | do Lks well bas given it opfor 
2 | 4 » a 4» | do. Thin but not s’kly [12 m, 
14 » i] 4 . |Boatman |Leprous, stout 
| 6 «» 10 jl Tailor |Thin and rheumatic 
23,10 4» 20 [5 . (Fisher (48 years, sickly 
24/10 » 15 | 8 | {Gardener |Compl, & ts s'kly looking 
95 |10 « 15 6 , |Fisher |Complains 
26) 2 2 9 , Cook Does not complain 
27| 5 Is |8 , [Tailor ditte 
2) 6 a 10 4 , |Cooly omplains much 
90/10 » 12 a. | do.  |Compls. but looks stout 
a1\| & » 20 8 . /Gardener) do. & looks Dabby 


—_——_——— 


The remaining Chinese to the number of <3] said they did wut 
smoke, 
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Table No. 4. Criminals sentenced at the Quarter Sessions and ai 
present incarcerated in the house of correction, July 1847. 

































r! = 
2/8/5311 g s | Gs | 
&s/2-/"sss = 5 5 [nemarks appearance @e. 
3 ee f ae A 
} CT) 5633 ) = es | 
= = 
1) 20 )2 bh + Sh) drs, 1. 20) age 40,does not complain 
2; 6/2 4. 3/5 1.20) ,, 44, sickly much do. 
3/ 3/ , 10] » Sickly and pale 
4/ 1/4  |Bake © ©] » 2. 40) Does not complain 
6) |3 , ickster] , § | » 1. 80/In the Hospital, 
6) 2 E o |e LM ditto 
Oo; 1138 , rdener} ,» 8! J. 80 ditto 


Tuble No. 5, Criminals from Pinang who have been sentenced and 
are on their way to Bombay. 


murder, 


| tabbing with intent to do some 
[arlevons bedity heres 


| (erievous bodily harm 

Stabbing with intent Lodo some 

; |Burglary and Larceny. 

does notsmoke/Stabbing to prevent lawful ap- 
: Larcony. [prehension 

Receiving atolen goods. 

ieee, Died in prison, 


Is SINGAPOKE, 


Tuble No. 6, Persons at present in the House of Correction and sentenced there ly the last Sessions af Gyer 





avd Terminer. 
| Name. Clase: Age. 
1 |Lateh mana, id 24 | 
2 Kassim Kling | 23 
a |Pakesa | do. 40 
4 | Swe Kbit Chinese, 33 
6 (MerHesain {Malay |D 
6 Hassan do. | Do. 
7 Cheng Oh Hee Chinese; 27 
8 Salat Malay 
) |Cheng oh koon' Chinese, 24 
1) |Ton Ah Chin | do. 
I] | Then Glam do, 
12 |Tay Shen do. | 78 
18 |Jay Kin Choo] do. | 89 
14 ‘Lim Soon * do oT 
15 |Heng Ho 1” | B 
16 |Leeah Chin do. | 23 
44 pst pe 14 | 
B | Abdulraman Phin 
10 |Din Mahamat ¢ Mal. Do 
20 (Ong Goy Chinese] 35 
21 |Jobn Lynch Docs} not 
22 |Tunoh Heh di. 
23 | Balos Nalay | do, 
24 |Abdullah do. | do, 
25 |Tar Ton Chinese) do, 
26 |Chim Ahbong) do. | do, 
27 |He Hoo do. | do. 
24 (Esoop Malay | do, 
20 | Lim Tih Chinese 38 
a0 | Olly Malay 
41 Kecha do. 
32 Vanpou | 
28 Chin Gea Chinese) 2 
$4 Ungecha Ton (Smokes! bat 





























Quantily of | No. of 
Opium ised) years 
daily. 0. 5, 
Does nol smoke 
do. 
do. 
& hocns Fi 
nol amoke 
Hhoons | 6--T 
Does not smoke 
4 hoons 4 
Smokes but) is in 
Does not jsmoke 
2 hoons V4 
& do 1Z 
Does nol smoke 
do, 
6 hoons 2 
Does not smoke 
nol smoke 
A hoon fi 
amoke 
(i hoons 0 
Does not | smoke 
do, 
do, . 
2 hoons 14 


‘is In hespijtal 








Trade, 


da, 


Carpenter 


hospital 


Blk, smith| 


Cooly 


Dyer 
do. 


| Cooly 


Huckster 


Ricedcale 


a4 drs. 


se 


| Wages. 


ft 
af 


5 





Monthly! 
valle o 
Oplum. | 





drs 1.8 


in & 


» LAO 


59 LBD 


Crime, 


|Larceny 


do. 
do. 
dt. 
iio. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
to. 
do. 
do. 
odo. 
Highway 
Robbery 


a oo = |Lorceny 


= 


» L230 


, 1.60) do. 


do. 
do, 
da, 
de. 
do, 
do, 
do. 
ilo, 
da. 





a 


Physical Appearance. 


Fal does nol complain 


Fat and not sick, 


Does not complain. 


Old looking, fat, full of pair 
Stout and healthy, 
Fat ond healthy. 


Fal. 


Fal. 


Sickly looking. 


Sickly looking. 


a Vol.2 
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The conclusions I would draw from the consideration of these ta- 
bles and the facts already known regarding Opium smoking ars, 
fret that amongst the Chinese we have a powerful, and direct in- 
centive to crime in the habit.of Opium smoking, which, while it im- 
poverishes the individual, yet requires grent expense to gratify it. 

Second, that the very indulgence of this habit to excess, is socie- 
ty’s best protection from crime, by incapacitating the individual for 
mental and bodily vigour. Opium smokers are only able to perpe- 
trate lesser crimes, see Table No. 1, being a list of persons sen- 
tenced to the House of Correction by the Police for vagrancy, sus- 
picion of crime and misdemeanors not worthy of a higher tribunal, 
In-this class of criminals 80 per cent are Opiam smokers, but for 
crimes of greater moment, such ss Highway Robbery, Murglary &e., 
certain Ingenuity is required, method and calcelation are needed, 
mental vigour and excitement of the passions are necessary, more 
than the debased Opium smoker is possessed of, the want of which 
therefore unfits him for carrying out any such enterprise requiring 
such adtanets, aml only leaves him capable of being a criminal on o 
small seale. This accounts for the criminals sentenced for Larceny, 
Highway Robbery, Burglary &e., and greivous offences against the 
person, being Opium smokers according to one Tabie in proportion 
only of 40, according to the other SO per cent. 

The third conclusion which | would draw is, that betwixt drank- 
enness and the habitual use of Opium, there is criminally a great dif- 
ference. For instance, we find that the abuse of ardent spirits beads to 
crimes against the person, while the abuse of Opium leads to crimes 
arainst property. The victim to the use of ardent spirits commits his 
erimes while under their influence, the devotee to Opium while under 
its influence is at peace with all mankind, and dreams of nothing but 
his own happiness. The drunkard when not under the influence of 
liqour, may be a moral member of society, and is often a contrite one ; 
but the Opium smoker af that time is scheming the violation of mo- 
ral and gocial laws which when effected makes him a criminal, but 
enables him to gratify his oppetite. This third conclusion is borne 
ont by Table No. 6 where we find out of 25, 13 are Opium smokers, 
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of which 13, 11 are condemned for offences against property, and 2 
for offences aguinst property, of which 11 are Opium smokers, while 
ef 8 condemned for offences against the person 2 only are addicted 
to the vice. 

In the Table of the Pinang criminals we find that of 10 Chinese, 
9 are Opium smokers, of these 9, 8 are for offences against property 
and one only against the person. The last remark that J have to 
make on this subject is, that when the criminal opium smoker over- 
comes the first shock resulting from the want of Opium, inearcera- 
tion, expecially when combined with hard labour, much improves his 
physical condition, so that an Opium smoker that has been confined 
for some months is always to be known by his comparatively healthy 

We have seen that abuse of Opium must be considered for the 
reasons advanced a4 a fertile cause of crime, tho’ not to such an 
extent as its kindred vice drunkenness. If these reasons are correct 
and bear at all the impress of truth, we will have proverty as an es- 
tablished sequence to the use of the drug. This is not to be wonder- 
ed at, when we see that men are so completely enslaved to it, as to 
consume in many cases }ths. of their wages, in not a few their entire 
Wages, and in some cases more than their wages. ‘This diseased ha- 
bit is progressive, and the quantity taken must daily be increased to 
produce the necessary amount of ecstacy, but the capability of fur- 
nishing the means does not keep pace with the desire of consumption, 
28 6 a month, has only to commence Opium smoking, and in 2 years 
he will not receive more than 4 4, but still he will smoke his quan- 
tity, and as years roll over his head, he finds that owing to his vice, 
he no longer can endure the toil that formerly was as child's play to 
the strong man ; but still requiring to keep up the amount of excite- 
ment, he has to lessen the expenditure for clothes, then for food and 
then the quantity of Opium itself, until worn out, exhausted, and 
diseased he finds himself the inmate of a Jail, or Poor house. 

If poverty in this country was to be surcoured as in Great Britain 
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we would have as public burdens some thousands, but from many 
causes the open hand of charity has been closed, the springs of com- 
passion for the poor dried up, and it was not until the horrid spec- 
tacles of miserable Chinese daily crawling in front of our doors, ex- 
posing their loathsome sores and leprous bodies, and polluting the 
air we breathed, it was not until these wretched beings without food 
or friends, and deprived by the Almighty of the power of supporting 
themselves, laid themselves down, and died in our streets of disease 
and starvation, then, and not till then, by the active philanthropy, of 
one or two individuals, was a shed erected to keep out of sight these 
disgusting paupers, but which philanthropy has now, since the novel- 
ty is over, dwindled down to the monthly contribution of 4714,—the 
sum total of the public charity of Europeans to the poor of the coun- 
try they live in. In this miserable abode we have two classes of 
men, yet united in the same individuals. We have the poor, and we 
have the disessed, constituting the only class of poor that can almost 
claim our sympathy here, the diseased poor, When I examined them 
there were present 125, of which number 70 were Opium smokers, 
and 55 were not, or would not acknowledge to it, and whose protes- 
tations were vouched for, by their comrades ; of these opium smokers, 
some, previous to their entrance, were reduced to consume the Sam~ 
shing or Tye Tinco, and all who at present were able to use Opium, 
either used that form, or the Tinco, or Chanduin very reduced quan- 
tities. The total daily consumption of these paupers before their en- 
trance into the hospital, was 337 hoo ns, giving an average daily con- 
sumption to each Opium smoker of 4, {), of a hoon, being nearly 
the average consumption of the opium smoker at large. The greatest 
amount consumed by one individual amounted to 2 chin daily, but 
at that rate his finances soon failed him and five hoons was hia quan- 
tity shortly before he became an invalid. A second consumer of a 
like quantity received 3° 15 monthly in wages, or rather his profits 
amounted to that sum, from which he paid 312 for opium. Among 
the 62 Opium emokers, I find the total daily consumption of chan- 
du, to be 107 hoons, which, at 60 cents monthly for each hoon con- 
sumed daily, will make $184. 20, as the value of the opium used by 
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these 62 men, whose wages amounted to A 247. 50, or individn- 
ally each man consumed opium to the amount of 4F2. 97e’, while his 
wages amounted to 33°3. 97" leaving him with a balance of 41 to feed, 
clothe and house himself, in fact for every other purpose that money 
is required for, but some did not confine themselves to their wages, 
but actually exceeded them, as is shown in the following Table. 


Table No. 7. 
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To a moral certainty these men were worthy of a Jail. 

This class, and these few of this class are all that I con statistical. 
ly prove tobe mainly indebted to their Opium smoking for their pure 
verty, but how many more can be truly supposed to be so when it ia 
borne in mind that perhaps 15,000 of the adult population are addic- 
ted to the vice, and that above 4 400,000 are annually so consumed ; 
surely this is enongh to improverish a people that number little more 
than 65 to 70,000, These 62 Paupers received ut one time more than 
the average amount of wages current at present in Singapore, quite 
sufficient to have kept them comfortable, and fed, and clothed their 
families ; now their existence is dependant on charity, and that cha- 
rity allows them their rice and 5 dite daily or 473 per month. Thou- 
sands who are not inmates of this wretched abode are not better off, 
for what they have beyond that allowance is spent in chandu, the 
only difference is that not being ineapacitated by diseased they can 
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work fur that cuni while the disense pauper hos it given him. This 
subject Lmay finish inthe words of Mr. Ko King Shan who says “ it 
uapedes the regular perfor.nance of business, those in places of trust 
who smoke fail to attend personally even to their most important 
offices, Merchants who smoke fail to keep their appointments, and 
alk thetr conceris fall behind land. For the wasting of time, and 
the destrnction of bisiness the pipe is unrivaled.” ‘The wealthy Hong 
merchants whe became bankrupts at Canton were nearly all Opium 
snokers. 


COAPTER Vir. 
TIE HABITUAL USE OF OPIUM AS AFFECTING INSURANCES, 


Before am Insurance office will undertake te pay a sum of money 
on the death of an individual, they desire correct answers to be given 
10 certain queries, and as this is an agreement entered into betwixt 
the Insurance Company on the one hand and the insured parties in- 
suring on the other for a mutual benefit; it is always expressed or 
ulerstood that Policies on lives are vitiated by fraud or falsehood 
as to the health of the individual insured, Two queries are gene- 
rally put amongst others; one is, are his habits in every respect 
strictly reguisr and temperate ? the other, are there anything in his 
form, habits of living or business, which your are of opinion may 
shorten his life? If the insured has using Opinm as a luxary 
for a short time it must be reckoned as a hobit, and it is left for 
the medical man to determine whether that habit is a prajudicial one 
to life or not. 

When a student in Edinburgh 12 vears ago, it was usnal fn treat. 
ing this question to remark that the we of Opium did not shorten 
man’s life, that such an idea could only have originated from those 
who had not examined the subject, and who trusted entirely to the 
extravagant relations of travellers in the east: and a triumphant ap- 
peal I have heard more than once made to the case of the Earl of 
Mar, who, unknown to the Insurance Office, used laudanum for 30 
vears while it was stated he led a temperate and highly active life, 
Professor Christison was broneht forward by the party, who wished 
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tu prove that the habitual ue of Opium did not shorten life, and 
to the best of my belief he gave it as his opinion that while the abuse 
of Opium rendered life miserable it did not shorten it; a coutradic- 
tion which the talented Professor ought not to have been guilty of, 
and which in a Inte edition of his work on poisons, he endeavours to 
smooth over. 

Professor Chiristison says“ the general impreszion is that the prac- 
* tise of Opium eating injures the health and shortens life. But 
“the scientific Physician in modern times, lias so many provfs 
* of the inaccurracy of popular impressions relative to the operation 
“of various agents on lealth and longevity, that he will not allow 
“ himeelf to be hastily carried along in the present instance by vague 
© popular belief. The general conviction of the tendency of Opium 
“ eating to shorten life has obviously been derived in part from the 
* injurious effects which Opium used medicinally hos on the nervous 
“system, anil functions of the alimentary canal, and partly on the 
“ reports of travellers in Turkey and Persia, who have enjoyed op- 
** portunities of watching the life and liabits of Opium smokers on a 
“great scale, The statements of travellers, however, are so vague 
** that they cannot be turned to use with any confidence in a scienti- 
“ fie inquiry. ™ 

The Professor then makes a few quotations from a few Authors 
who have written on this subject, and who have expressed their opi- 
ions strongly, and without equivocation of the deleterious effects at- 
tending the use of Opium, even quoting Mr, Madden, a recent 
and professional authority,- who states that an Opium eater seldom 
reaches the age of 30 if he commences the practise early. “ Jbut 
“on the other hand a few late observers deny altogether the accora- 
“ cy of these statements; to this number belongs Dr. Durnes who 
“ says “this powerful narcotic does not seem to destroy the powers 
“of the body, nor to enervate the mind to the degree it might be 
“imagined.” Without impugning this qualified assertion of Dr. 
Burnes | believe thero are two reasons which may have influenced 
his opinion. The first and most probable reason is that Dr, Burues 
living at the Court in Cutch in an official capacity scldom or never 
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saw the Opium eater except in his state of ecstacy, for Professor 
Christison say “ that Insurance Companies and Insurance Physicians 
ought to be aware that not a few persons in the upper ranks in life 
are confirmed Opium Eaters, without even their intimate friends 
knowing it, and the reason is that at the time the opium Eater is vi- 
sible to his friends, namely, during the period of excitement, there ts 
frequently nothing in his behaviour, or appearance to attract parti- 
cularly attention.” The second reason is that with the people who 
were the subjects of observation of Dr. Burnes, there is really not 
the misery produced as we have either with the Turk or the Chinese, 
and whieh I attribute in a great measure to the easily digested and 
highly nutritious food which they take with their Opium. A large 
quantity of warm fresh milk being generally drunk, and a few rich 
cakes eat, after each dose, ‘The other authority, Dr. McPhearson 
of the Madras Army, is determined not to be run away with by the 
popular opinion that the habitual use of Opium injures the health, and 
thortens life, for, says he “if such was the case we should expect to 
find the Chinese a shrivelled, emaciated, idiotic race ;” but pay at- 
tention to the Doctor's powers of observation, which seem to be 
without an eye to the shading of the picture ; on the contrary, writes 
he, “ although the habit of amoking Opium is universal among the rich 
and poor we find them to be a powerful, muscular, and athletic peo- 
ple, and the lower orders more intelligent and far superior in mental 
ncquirements to those of corresponding rank in our own country. ” 
When the Doctor hazarded the assertion that the use of Opium was 
universal, he ought mo? to have trusted to his own observations, for if 
he had made proper enquiries, he would have found that while the 
population of China may be said to be abont 400,000,000, the num- 
ber of Opium smokers according to the highest estimate js little more 
than 3,000,000. Itis therefore not to be surprised at that during 
the Doctors 2 years sojourn in Chine, he supposing every man to be 
an Opium smoker should deny its injurous effects when he saw no- 
thing but men with power, muscle, and activity, instead of drivelling 
idtots, meagre in their look,-"“‘whose sharp misery had worn them to 
the bones,” Now ifthe Doctor, instead of imagining every good 
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looking chubby-faced fellow to be an Opium smoker, had actually, by 
some means or another, attended the places where the Opium smokers 
were accustomed quietly to resort to, far different would have been 
his opinion; something it would have been in the strain of Doctor Op- 
penheim, whose admirable treatise on the state of medicine in Tur- 
key contains this vivid description of the Opium eater. “The habi- 
tual Opium smoker is instantly recognized by his appearance ; a total 
attenuation of body, a withered yellow countenance, a lame gait, a 
bending of the spine, frequently to such a degree as to assume a cir- 
cular form, and glassy, deep, sunken eyes, betray him at the first 
glance. ‘The digestive organs are in the highest degree disturbed: 
the suiferer eats scarcely anything, and has hardly one evacuation in 
the week, his mental and bodily powers are destroyed, he is impotent. 
By degrees, as the habit becomes more confirmed, his strength con- 
tinues decreasing, the craving for the stimulus becomes even greater 
and to produce the desired effect the doge must consequently become 
augmented, After long indulgence, the Opium eater becomes sub- 
ject to nervous, or neuralgic pains, to which Opium itself brings no 
relief, These people seldom attain the age of 40,if they have began 
to use Opium at an early age.” Surely such a testimony as this is 
more worthy of consideration than the observations of Dr. Mc Pher- 
On. 

Dr. MeGregor, a professional authority, in his “‘ History of the 
Shikhs” makes mention of their habit in the following terms. “Most 
of the Shirdars are under its influence or that of opium for 18 hours 
out of the 24. Their early use of both the spirit and the drug ren- 
ders them indispensable through life, if deprived of their usual dose 
the Shikh is one of the most wretched beings imaginable, before en- 
geging in any feast, the Shikh takes his opium by which he is for a 
time excited; but this is soon followed by lungour, and inactivity. 
Talking of Rangeet Sing who was at that time labouring under para- 
lysis from which eventually he died, he sys, he still used opium, so 
that little could be expected from remedial means.” From this di- 
sease accelerated by the use of opiam Rangeet Sing died in the six- 
tieth year of his age. Dr. MeGregor further aotlds “ that the 
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Shikhs forbid the wse of tobacco by the tenets of their religions 
but they find a ready substitute for it in oplum, which is consumed 
in great quantities throughout the whole of the Punjaub, as well 
as among the protected Shikh states. While under the effects of 
this drug the Shikh is a very different person, to the same indivi- 
dual before he has taken it. In the former instance he is active and 
talkative, in the latter lazy and stupid. When the habit of eating 
opium has been once induced it is well known how difficult it is to 
throw it off, and of this fact Runjeet Sing was well aware for although 
he has been told repeatedly how pernicious the effects of opium must 
be to his complaint, still he cannot resist the daily use of it.” 

Professor Christison having satished himself that Dr. Burnes and 
Dr. McPhearson’s obgervations are more to be trusted them the mass 
of evidence on the contrary side, continues observations in suppor 
of his theory, remarking that “ the familiar effects of the medicinal use 
“ of opium in disordering the nervous system and the digestive or- 
“rans constitute a better reason than the loose statements of castern 
“ travellers for the popular Impression vf the danger of ite hobitual 
“and Jong continued use. Yet this consideration ought not be al- 
“ lowed too much weight because the functions of the nervous sys- 
“tem and digestion may be deranged by other causes, for example 
“ by Hysteria, without necessarily and materially shortening life, it 
“ js desirable if possible to appeal to precise facts.” 

“ The following is a summary of 25 cases the particulars of which 
“ T have obtained from variows quarters, the general result rather 
“ tends to throw doubt over the popular opinion.” 

These cases collected partly by the Professor and partly by Dr. 
Tait the Police Surgeon in Edinburgh for the purpose of establish- 
ing their particular doctrine, are little adapted to do so, All that 
they ought to claim is that many of the individuals lived to a good 
age, there being 15 out of the 25 that reached the age of 50 and 
some lived a little beyond it; but this is a feeble argument to esta- 
blish anything, it would be requisite to shew that these individuals 
would not have lived longer had they not been addicted to the habit, 
Moreover many of these cases picked to serve their purpose do nut wt 
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all show impunity to disease, For instance case No, 2 dies from 
consumption at the age of 42, but nothing more is added execpt that 
for 3 years she had taken Opium in a solid form and Jed a licentious 
life. Case No. 3, is that of a well known literary character who is 
said to have enjoyed foflerable good health. Case No. 4 a lady dies 
about 30 and hag taken Jaudunum for about 20 years, but concerning 
her health, her feelings, or her death nothing is recorded. No. 6 a 
lady about 60 gave it up after using it 20 years during which she en- 
joyed good health and subsequently resumed it. Now with Professor 
Christison’s leave I would doubt one or two things in this case, first I 
question if one could at the age of 60 give it up after using the drng 
for 20 years, second, why was it given up? either it was doing bodi- 
ly harm, or it was considered as an evil habit, if either why was it 
resumed ? simply in my opinion because however much harm it oc- 
casioned yet the discontinuance of the habit caused more misery, and 
suffering. No, 7 is the case of the earl of Mar who died from jaun- 
dice and dropsy, two diseases that frequently cut off Opium eaters, I 
am sorry that the limits of this paper will not allow me to analyze 
the remaining eases, but they are much after the fashion of the ones 
quoted. Now let me ask the candid reader if 1 cited an equal number 
of cases of men who had reached a similar age, with as few com- 
plaints, yet were habitually intemperate, would I on the strength of 
these cases he believed when I asserted that the evil habit of intem- 
perance did not shorten life, I should be laughed to scorn, and 
deservedly so, and so ought he, who asserts that the habitual use Of 
Opium does not shorten man’s life, supposing he wazas well acquain- 
ted with the effects of Opium eating as dram drinking. 

Truly it is impossible to say positively when a man’s life is short- 
ened by human means, but when you see a shrunken, shrivelled 
wretrh, attenuated to a skeleton, but not with years; whose eyes 
ree dim, tho" not with age, yet sunken, glazed and rheumy ; when 
you find that he can scarcely drag his limbs from weakness, or move 
his body from pain; when he complains of feverish, restless sleep, 
and wakens giddy and sick, to loathe all food, or anything but the pipe, 
when his bowels are often confined for 10 days, then loose as often 
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in a night, with all these symptoms and many more, would a man ip 
his senses deny the misery of that man’s life, or would it require a 
second Daniel to prophesy that the sun of his existence would pre- 
maturely be set. 

Within an hour f could produce a thousand of such creatures, and 
if I stood at the door of an Opium shop and watched those that en- 
tered, out of the 100 would be found ot last 75 or 80 whose appear- 
ance would not require the confession that their health waa destroy- 
ed, and their mind weakened, since the day that they were cursed 
with the first taste of an Opium pipe. To finish this subject let me 
record my opinion, the result of extensive investigation, that the ha- 
bitwal use of Opium, not only readers the life af the man misera- 
Me, but is@ powerful means of shortening that life. 

As a medical man in the course of these investigations I could not 
but be struck with a series of facts which I found so frequent and 
so marked us to compel me to draw this inference that the Jong con- 
tinued use of Opium leads to impotence in the male, and sterility 
in the female. Some writers in treating this subject mention that 
among narcotics Opium leads to anaphrodisiasm, but they lay but 
little stress on it, giving tobacco the first place in the class of medi- 
emes producing such an effect. If such was the case we would hare 
in tobacco a preventive check to an increasing population much more 
effective and universal than any which Miss Martineau has suggested. 
But tobacco has not the extent of power which opium has. My friend 
G. H. Smith, Esq., Surgeon at Pinang, in an admirable treatise on 
“ Opium smoking in Pinang" published some years ago, and which I 
am sorry I have only been able to peruse an abstract of, calls the at- 
tention of those interested in the subject to this fact, He says, ** it is 
however admitted by all that Opium smokers become impotent at a 
much eailier period than others” and even when children are born to 
them, they are he says “ weak, stunted and decrepid ” During the 
course of my Investigations 1 found that the continued use of Opium 
diminished the venereal appetite in both sexes, one female only who 
had consumed the drug for 10 years said she still retained her youth- 
ful passions, in some men the desire remains, but the power of ful- 
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filling the act is gone. One Chinaman who keeps an Opium shop 
has been an inveterate smoker for 10 years, he has had 2 children 
only, onea little more than § the other 7 years old, his wife is young, 
and without blaming Opium he knows not how he lias no more chil- 
dren. 

Class. Children before using No. of children born subsequent 
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This table is constructed not from women of abandoned ¢haracter, 
but of supposed respectability and who are marricd ; from it is seen 
that out of 12, 6 bad no children subsequent to the use of opiun. 
One bas no children either before or after, one lias no children before 
commencing, but subsequently four, because co-eval with her mar- 
riage was the commencement of the vice. It is difficult for a writer 
on this subject to convey to his reader such a mass of facts a5 to com- 
pel him who reads to believe, but it is much more dificult for one 
who has investigated the subject to withstand being convinced, that 
the long continged abuse of opium deprives man of the power of ful- 
filling the chief purpose of marriage—the continuation of the species. 
In this island, if the present number of inhabitants were not to be 
kept up or increased by the monthly immigrations which take place 
from China, and the vice of opium smoking not depressed or dimi- 
nished; such would be its effects on the populution that the pre- 
sent race could not by the births, compensate for the deaths, ond in 
the course of a few generations the race would become extinet or 
confined to a few families. This is a subject well deserving the at- 
tention of the Political Economist. 
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CHAPTER OX. 


THE EXTENT OF THE EVIL OF OPIUM SMOKING IN SINGAPORE. 

I's the first part of this Chapter I will endeavour to arrive at the 
most probable extent of the evil of opium smoking, a task which is 
attended with some difficulty froin the foolish suspicions of the opium 
Farmer, which lead him to fancy from my enquiries that I wish to 
obtain all the information I can, previous to renting the Farm myself. 
Nothing will make him believe the contrary, so that although called 
upon by the Hou"ble the Resident Councillor, to give me all the in- 
formation in his power, except that touching the private affairs of the 
farm, he prefers to distort the truth rather than refuse the request of 
the Hon'ble the Resident Councillor and has given me statements, 
evhich if I credited, would lead me far astray. His purpose, acting 
on the idea mentioned, is to make the expenditure necessary to carry 
on the Furm, very great, and the quantity of opium sold very small, 
#0 that a clear loss must be the result, For instance he gave me as 
the quantity of opium consumed for 1845, 945 chests, retailing which 
at ¥ 1. 40a tacl (or [} oz.) would be 3° 116,424 as his gross in- 
come, his expenditure being for Rent of Farm about 2 9,000 - 
mensem, and the value of the opium 456,700, making the total an- 
nual expenditure 3°164,700, leaving a balance against him of ay 48, 
o24, in addition to the expences of the establishment &c. Seeing 
how false these statements were and how fruitless would be the at- 
tempt to extract any correct information frum him, | threw him 
entirely overboard; and will endeavour to show by other data the ex- 
tent of opium stoking in Singapore. By means of the annual sale 
of the Opium Farm, we will havea pretty good idea of the progress 
of opium smoking. ‘The farm was established in 1820, but the first 
registered sale was in 1822. 

1622-25 Opium Farm rented monthly at 2 1,615 
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1822-25 Monthly rent of Farm 9°1,615 and yearly °19,380 Comp'd Interest (@ 10 y Cent y Annum for 25 years °212,280 
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.- 4050 rT nt 45,600) ilo. = 5 yes 1M. 174 
rf 5,440 ray bE 65,250 do. 37 i re 127,208 
06.250 yy 5, 75,000 lo. 8 yo 132,865 
+ 6,347 i 1 74,164 lo. 7 a oft 122,66 
"090,45, 4 107,885. 40cts. do. » 4 ww 17,984 
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"8.001. 35 ,, ,, 107,896. 20 ,, do. » 2 on 130,559 
7500 4, 4g -910,000 da, 5 Ll on we 99,000 
S 4,200,290 
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The reader will see that the rent so derived has gradually increas- 
ed, slow, hut beautifully sure, except in the last year when it has 
fallen 3 1,491. Sicts. ‘This fall isin common with the other farms, 
shewing that the decrease was not #0 much owing to a perception of 
the evil by the opium smokers themselves, as to the general distress 
which prevailed among the working orders and which prevented the 
gratification of their habit to the usual extent. 
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The very fact ot the increase of the Pawnbrokers Farm shows the 
distress of the poorer class, 
If we take the Government revenue for the 4 years of 1543-44, 
44-5, 45-6 it is only a trifle less than $1,000 monthly, a 9,000 
While the expences of the Opium Farmer's establish- 
ment are not under 3 800 monthly, .. 8 » 800 
The No, of chests of opium necessary to be cold t to 
make up this revenue is 16 at 8600 .. = .-  »= ss 00 
ay 19,400 
16 chests each containing 40 balls and each ball giv- 
ing 22 tacls of Chandu, each tael being equal to 1) oz 
which at the Farmer's selling price of 3 1. 40 a tael 
will realize, E,- = = a a an’ | bam 19,712 


Leaving a balance of moutuly profit of .. - & 31z 
which is far within the mark. 

According to Mr. Kong Tuan, who was for some years the Opium 
Farmer, during certain months of the year, $10 taels of Chandu or 
prepared opium were daily sold; these months were whenthe Junks 
were here; during the other months from 4 to 514) taels was the con- 
sumption, This would require 20 chests, and would give a gross re- 
yenue to the farmer of, .. erie ee. ee 

While his expenditure would te: rent of Farm 
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A 9,000, and expences 8 800,. . ee # 9,500 
20 chests of Opium at $600, .. ., .. 19,000 
—. ,. 21,800 

Leaving a balance Ai of, es = . -' + 2,840 


for profit and many contingencies. 

And this profit is not rated by any means highly, as it is known 
that in one year the clear profits amounted to 4 30,000. Assum- 
ing that at present 20 chests are consumed monthly, 1 believe 
am much within the mark. Our next object is to determine what 
is the average consumption of each opium smoker. 

No. I. Na. 2. No. 3. No, 4. 
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l4 | 8.50 1.65 | 14) 1.72 
15 | 3.50 1 | 1.65 In | 1.73 
16 | 8.75 ] A. Bi) 16 | 1.75 
I7 | 3.50 l 6 | I7 | 1.64 1 17 | 1.75 
Ig | 6,50 1.65 18 | J. 6 18 | 1.74 
19 | 9.45 4.50 , 121) 19 | 3.30 19 | L775 
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a0 | 3.50 ) 20 | £50 | 100) 30 | 3,50 | oO) 1.7a 
162, 91) 4 7.70 | 1,34 | 460 
daily averace daily average datlyaverage 
1.24, 112.76 14.) 72.02 $56 | 48.0 
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By this table we see 299 people are in the daily habit of visiting 
these Opium shops, and that they consume 1144 hoons daily, giving 
an average of 3, fy Hons to each individual of pure chandu. 
229 persons frequenting the 4 opium shops consume 


daily, .. = a > 1,144 hoons. 
62 Opium smokers in the pauper shed, .. TOT 4 
112 Criminals x rr ‘“s _ i) er 
130 Opium smokers at large “* .* 1060 ,, 
603 3,142 


By this we see that 603 Opium smokers consume daily 3142 hoons 
of chandoo and Tinco, or on an average each uses 51, of a 
hoon of Chandoo and Tinco. From this calculation most carefully 
made I would say that tach Opium smoker in Singapore jt 
hoon of Chandu and Tinco, of which rd. is Tinco. 

20) Chests exch containing 40 balls .. give .. BOO balls 

800 Balls exch give 22 taels of Chandu do .. 17,600 taels 

17,600 tacls=—176,000 chin—1,760,000 hoons. . 1,760,000 hoons 

20) cheats will give 1,760,000 hoons of Chandu and to this quan- 
tity add one third for Tinco and Shamshing will make 2,346,666 
hoons of Chandu and Tinco consumed in the month, or 78,222 
hoons consumed daily, dividing which by 5! hoons as the daily ave- 
rage allowance of each Opium smoker will give 15, 043 os the num- 
ber of habitual Opium smokers in Singapore. 

This number of 15,000 Opium smokers is I conceive much within 
the mark, as I am inelined to think that the smuggling which still 
to some extent exists would make with the Farmers consumption one 
fifth more; formerly smuggling was carried on to a great extent, a0 
much so as to deprive the farmer of much of his revenue, and entail 
a loss of nearly 3 20,000, yet at that time from 20 a 25 chests 
were used by the Farmer monthly. We have shewn that the gross 
income of the Farmer from pure Chandu, amounts to 47 24.040 
monthly, but much more is spent by the Opium smoking public who 
pay 8 per cent on that to the retailers of Opium, which will make 
S 26,611. 20 cts. In addition they pay at least one third on the 
first amaunt for Tinco and Samehing, the perquisites of the Retailars 
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of Opium. The sum total consumed in Opium monthly will thus be 
about 2 34,824. 50 cts, or yearly $417,884. 30 cts, giving a 
monthly expenditure to each Opium smoker of 4° 2. 31, cts, 

If we contrast this dreadful vice as existing in Singapore with 
other places we will be surprised to see how fearfully we are ahead. 
According to the census of 18:5, the last that was taken, there were 
of male and female Chinese $2,132, while the entire population was 
57421. At present the caleulation I should say would be correctly 
stated as 65,000 for the entire population of the island with about 
S00) more at a floating population of strangers either in Junks or 
prows and the inhabitants of several of the small islands adjacent to 
Singapore. Of this 70,000, 40,000 must be considered as Chinese, 

Remembering that the number of Opium smokers amounted to 
15,043, this will give one for every 4, © of the population at large, 
but if we confine ourselves to the Chinese alone, who are the princi- 
pal consumers, then we have one in every three, and amongst the adults 
a little more than one in every Two? Perhaps this awful proportion 
of persons given up to this vice may not strike the reader as great, 
from having been told of the universal adoption of the habit by the 
inhabitants of this island, but the same has been said of China, and 
what do we find there? that in 1845, 40,000 chests were consumed, 
and allowing 3 candarines of pure extract to each man which is shout 
the same quantity of Chandoo and Tinco, which I have proved each 
opium smoker on an average uses in Singapore, there will be 3,000, 
000 of Opium smokers in that yast empire, a number that is suffici- 
tut to astonish him who is not acquainted with the subject, but great 
as this number is, the proportion of Opium smokers in China com- 
paced with the inhabitants, only is as 1 in 133, reckoning the popula- 
tion at 400,000,000. But if the habitual use of Opium was carried 
on to the same extent in China os we have it in Singapore, there 
would be 92,307,092 Opium smokers where at present there may not 
be more than 3,000,000, 

In Java and Madura the following is a correct statement of the 
quantity and value of the Opium farmed by Government for several 
MUCCOREIVE YCArs, 
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——— $$ 
Gantity of Opin : zt 
_l, uni by the Value. | Yearly smount in 
farmer ecnestanit quantity and value. 
Kuper. Hupees. 
736,640 Copper 5,830,080 Cop. 
1942 | 8,555 Catlies. r | (660 | -—— 
G18,860 Silver. 7,866,820 Sil. 
1848 4 765,450 Copper 9,185,400 Cop. 
weit } 3645 5 \f 13,740 {f—_- 
1845 ) 687,575 Silver. ~ 7,654,500 Sil. 
750,150 Copper 9,361,800 Cop. 
1946 | 3,715 , { | 4,658 { 7 Si eae 
650, 12 25 Silver. 7,50] 200 Sil. 
1347 | 8381 . fP1,67S 4 [40.572 f 7,101,100 Sil. 





Taking the average of these years we find that there are 3,097 
eatties of legally farmed Opiam consumed by the inhabitants of Java 
and Madura. Supposing that the farmer of Java is not capable of 
producing more Chandu from a given quantity of Opium than the 
Singapore farmer, and taking the 3,597 cattics az equivalent to 36 
chests, this will give 3,168,000 hoons to which add { or 1,056,600 of 
Tinco, will make in all 4,224,000 as the monthly number of hoons con- 
sumed, or daily 140,806, dividing which by it. the monthly allow- 
ance of a Singapore Opium smoker, will give only 27,076 Opium 
smokers, but as wages are much Jess, and thep rice of opium in Java 
much greater, it is more than prohable that 3 hoons is the average 
quantity consumed by each Opium smoker daily, which will give 46, 
933 Opium smokers, but as it is well known that smuggling is ear- 
ried on to a great extent, it is more than probable that only one hali 
of the Opium consumed passes through the Government. A strong 
fact occured the other day proving this, 15 chests of smnggled Opium 
being seized at Sourabays. Reckoning that one half of the Opium 
consumed is smuggled, this will giva 95,866 Opium smokers in Java, 
or 1 Opium emoker in 95 of a populution of 9,000,000, 
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ON THE BEST MODES OF REMEDYING THE PRIVATE AND 
SOCIAL EVILS OF OPIUM EMOKING. 

Having examined the physical and moral evils resulting from the 
habitual use of Opium, and having seen how general, how almost 
universal, is the adoption of this habit by the inhabitants of this is- 
Innd, what remains for me to do in this paper is to shew the best 
manner of remedying the evil individually, by indicating the proper 
means for re-establishing the moral and physical health of him who once 
has given way and has sunk beyond his own power of elevation: but 
who still, not altogether enslaved, is yet desirous of being a man, and 
a social man again. After which, with all hemility, I will endeavour 
to shew the poliey which an enlightened and Christian Government 
ought to adopt to remedy a national disease, which promises soon to 
eure itself by carrying off all who are afflicted. 

Hundreds T have met with during these investigations, who, hay- 
ing frankly denounced the evils attending the habit and as frankly 
confessed the miseries with which they were surrounded, yet had 
not the moral power to commence the attempt of breaking off their 
evil custom, from their dread of the greater misery which the first 
temporary deprivation causes, Neither is this to be slighted as 
death line ensued in many instances, from the too sudden relinquish. 
ment of the drag, a fact which both Drs. Oxley and Traill have tes. 
tified to, and which IT can corroborate. When death does not ensue 
the misery of the wretch is great and heart rending, and which no 
one could bear to witness who had the power of relieving, however 
concious of the final good it would do. Well do] remember, and 
my Friends who were with me at the time cannot but recollect, the 
Chinaman whom we got on the banks of the Sakodai to carry part of 
our Inggage to Gunong Pului. This man though an Opium smoker 
performed his task well, for not only did he carry double the quan- 
tity of any of the other coolies, but he was the first of them that 
reached the lop of the hill. Next day our Malay servants told ys 
that this Chinaman would die if net relieved, his Opium wag eXpend. 
ed and could not be replenished, he could neither ent nor drink, a 
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thousand pains racked his limbs, and a gnawing he felt in his sto- 
mach, as if it was another vulture preying on his intestines, life was 
to him no object, his wish waa by lying exposed to the suns TOYS ¢i- 
ther to die or get mad, and the Malays had several times to remove 
him under a shade. By means of wine and tobacco we kept him up, 
though with some difficulty, until we reached a China Banksall when 
he got a supply of Opium and renewed his life. 

Eighteen months ago a Malwa Opium merchant was wrecked on 
the coast of Cochin China, for weeks he subsisted on a little dry rice 
and water, as his caste would not allow him to cook his food under 
the circumstances in which he was placed, and such was the strength 
of mind of the man that he would have starved rather than have vio- 
lated a tittle of his religions views; he wished to give up Opium, but 
here the strong man was weak, the iron nerved man was pliant a5 a 
womans will to his habit, and altho he had tried several times to give 
it up, being fully aware of the evil it was doing him, yet such was 
the misery that the temporary relinquishment caused, that he os 
often returned toit. He came to Singapore and hearing that I could 
by a wonderful medicine enable the Opium eater to throw off his ha- 
bit, he applied to me, and I consented to cure him on the mutual 
understanding, that he was not to suffer the racking pains in his 
bones, and gnawing anguish at his stomach that he formerly had when 
he gave it up, while 1 stipulated that he in every thing was impli- 
citly to obey my orders in eating and exercise, and not to be dis- 
couraged by a slight feeling of uneasiness, and by no means to touch 
Opium. He took 40 grains of solid Opium daily, 20 in the morning 
in the shape of 2 pills, and 20 before his evening meal, at these times 
I ordered him to begin with Battley’s sedative solution .. 1 dram 

tineture of Opium os 1 is .. «+ IL dram 

tincture of gentian =... Vs i . « 2 dram 
distilled water .. “f) a = 1! of. 
to be washed down with 

essence of ginger ue = see +e I dram 
an aromatic stimulating tincture a .. o = Grams 


walter .. ok ba ae ce _. «a» | ounce 
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This he repeated twice daily for some time, in the place of his 
forty grains of Opium ; he was ordered at the same time to take gen- 
tle walking exercise morning and evening. To his astonishment this 
medicine answered all the purposes of the Opium, ut the same time 
he was not racked with the pains whieh he had experienced, when 
he tried on former occasions to give up his dose, and in addition he 
felt stronger, able to eat more, and altogether much improved. He 
continued this course of medicine. I daily diminished the quantity of 
Battley and tincture of Opium, but increased the hitter Tincture of 
the first bottle, and the strength of the second bottle, until at Inst he 
had given up the use of the smallest quantity of Opium, while the 
place of the bitter tinctures was gradually taken by a decoction of 
Black pepper, Ginger, and Quassia, saving thus the sin of drunken- 
ness ;and 12 mouths after I had the satisfaction of receiving his ga- 
faam from Bombay, and of knowing that while he never touched 
Opium, he enjoyed the best of health, 

The only other instance to my knowledge of a voluntary relinquish- 
ment of the drug, was in a cooly in my employment, who gaye up 
opium for the charms of arrack, preferring the cheaper loxury of the 
two, by which he said he was a great saver, a3 he could for 4 fanars 
get druuk on arrack, while it cost him § to do the same with opium, 

I have already mentioned that a female with the factleness peculi. 
ar to her sex sometimes devoted herself to Opium, but could give it 
up for the sake of arrack, When under confinement, the crimiual 
he lins friends to aupply him, never gives up the habit: but wanting 
these and funds, he is oblired to relinquish the drug, when, if death 
toes not ensue, great misery is experienced : but ultimately the re- 
sult of his involuntary temperance is health and mental yirour, Se. 
reral criminals from necessity having given up the Chandu, ue the 
inco dissolved in arrack as a preventive to their great miseries, and 
this auswers well, in fuct, many medicinesecan be advantageously em. 
ployed, if the fullowing principles are kept if mind, 

“First, ‘That it is impossible with safety to give up the habit at 
mente, for this reason OpTul or its Preparations mist fie administered, 
al Lirst nearly iu etal ynantity to what the patient was in the finbit 
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of taking himself, but which must gradually be diminished. 
stimulants, and bitters must be administered, and which as the opi- 
um is decreased, must be increased. 

Third. As the general system of the opium smoker has been de- 
ranged, and every organ and function of the body interfered with, so 
aa to have ptoduced a diminished tonicity of musele and vigour of 
mind, exercise gradually increased and fresh air are necessary, and, 

Fourth. As the mind is weakened, firmness, never very great in 
the native character, is moch reduced. It ia therefore necessary to 
keep up the hopes of the party by convincing them of the infallibility 
of the medecine, whose nature must not be disclosed to them. 

Many trifling additions will suggest themselves in each individua 
case, but with the adoption of these principles, and the steady reso- 
lution of the patient, a perfect cure may be expected in 6 weeks or 
two months. 
ing a general remedy for the extensive evil, or at least, the best 
means for moderating its intensity, and confining its range ; this of 
course must be a national work, which must emenate from, and be 
supported by the government, whatever aid may be derived from in- 
dividuals or the public.. 

Eenacet.seppore steal bes Seo not only by me, but 
di, China and Turkey, saci aia Sadie Xiadk van he tind 90 Aer i 
it aint Soe AR Be GO disease it produces, with the 

ostration of mind, and the corruption of morals. All that I have 
a a 3a Gala palahsaesk: Gu aA Se 00 ICRC 
in the vice, no dissimilarity in its results, that it isa fascinating, cap- 
tivating allurement, which startles not ita victim, till it has so entan- 
gied him in its mazes, from which there is no escape, until the time 
when, grasping crime with one hand and poverty with the other, he 
sinks into a premature grave. 

I have endeavoured to trace the many offshoots that a question of 
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its affinity to drunkenness, its relations to crime and poverty, the 
subject of Insurance, and the continuation of the species, and lastly 
I have shewn its extent, that the habit consumes at least 435,000 
per mensem and involves in its curse not less than 15,000 of the in- 

The question now arises, ought Government to interfere to reme- 
dy this state of things? And supposing that question is answered 


iu the affirmative, is Government capable by its interference of leasen- 
ing the evil? 


sion of opium smoking must be attended with a loss to the revenue, 
for in the present state of thingy an increased revenue, a priori, sup- 
poses an increased quantity of opium consumed, At present two 
feelings I believe actuate the Government, one is that by raising the 
value of the Farm and so increasing the revenue, they are most pow- 
erfully aiding the suppression of opium smoking, for if the Farm was 
but a nominal thing, the price of opium would be so reduced, as to 
be more accessable, therefore more consumed. The other feeling is, 
that the farm is a most valuable means of increasing the revenue, 
and the Furmer pays most handsomely for his mdnopoly, it is there- 
fore expedient not to throw any obstacles in his way, or the rent may 
not be so productive, 

Our worthy Governor in 1844, shortly after he assumed the reins 
of Government, was particularly struck with the immense number 
of opium and spirit shops, and in his report to Bengal, he mention- 
ed that the number of Opium Shops formerly amounting to 72 
had been reduced by him to 45, which reduction, he congratulated the 
Government instead of being attended by any bad effects had actually 
increased the revenue. The opium Farmer from that day limited 
characters, “* Licenced Opium Shop,” and in the place of each taken 
down he hung up the gunny mat, and inseribed in Chinese charac. 
ters the same thing, being delighted thut he could Please those in 
power at the same time that he suffered nothing by it, and now 
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the number of Opiam Shops with English inseriptions is 45, with 
Uhinese inscriptions about 40, making in all between 80 and 90. In 
fact without mincing the matter, the revenue is the first point of 
consideration, the morality, the second, and the farmer is allowed to 
do all he can to increase the consumption of the drug, and well and 
ably does he do so, for not content with being allowed 45 Shops to 
retail his opium, an immense number for such a small space as the 
limit of the town includes, he has multiplied them to between 80 and 
90, so a5 to have one in every street, sometimes 2 or 3. He allows 
no distance to intervene between a man’s house, and an opium shop, 
so that once the inclination is excited to try the “ soul soothing 
drug” time shall not elapse to change his mind ere his purpose is ef- 
shops, and wherever the hard working artizan is to be found there 
you have a shop ready to receive him, when, worn out and tired with 
his days work, he does not require much persussion to step next door 
vinced of the immorality of Gambling, has not only put stop to the 
public practice of it, but, by abolishing the Farm, has generously dimi- 
nished the revenue. Cock fighting, o passion as great amongst the Ma- 
lays as opium smoking is amongst the Chinese, has also been put a 
stop to, and, for the sske of peace and quietness, the prejudices and re- 
ligions feelings of different classes of natives, have been and are daily 
interfered with, by the prevention of their processions, assemblies and 
festivals. From this itis evident that “ exteris paribus,” whenever the 
government are convinced of the evil of a habit, or the immorality of a 
custom, then that habit is putastop to, that custom prevented. Now 
gambling, cock fighting, in fact more serious offences are nothing to 
the evil of Opium smoking, and ought on that score to claim the 
serious attention of the legislation. How different would be the 
condition of the people of this island if instead of spending on Opium 
Sf 417,884 yearly, they knew not the vice ; that money hardly and 
honestly toiled for would be spent in clothes, in food and better 
houses, the men could afford to marry, a taste would be formed for 
finery, and something more would be required, than bare rice the 
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necessary of life; some little comforts would be wished for, and could 
be procured ; instead of 40 or 50 living under one roof, ton often a 
mass of iniquity, 2 man and his family, or one or two single indivi- 
duals could afford to live in a house of their own. The attainment 
of comforts, where necessaries formerly could only be procured, would 
ereate an aspiration for luxuries, and once the man becomes dissstis- 
fied with his Jot and wishes to raise himself, that man’s condition is 
bettered, and that improvement extending to the people at large, 
society would be benefited, and the phasis of this settlement undergo 
a decided improvement. 

The present A 417,884 spent in Opium benefits three parties 
only, the Government, the Farmer, and one or two merchants; but the 
benefit to the latter class can be so small, from the sale of 240 chests a 
year, that it ought never to weigh against the abolition of a vice so 
dreadful ss Opium smoking, in fact in a selfish pecuniary point of view, 
the merchants as a body ought to be the persons to wish for the 
complete abolition of Opium smoking, as the money now used in 
purchasing the drug, would certainly be expended in articles giving 
much more mercantile profit, so that instead of receiving 3 per cent 
on & 144,000 the price of the Opium, 7 to 10 or more per cent would 
be received on 4 417,884, which is the sum the Opium smoking 
public annually expend on the vice. The interest of the Farmer in 
such a question cannot be thought of, as he is created by the vice, and 
when “ God” wills its suppression, he will not be required; the Inst 
party interested is the executive aa respects the revenue, 

The radical and effective cure of Opium smoking ts the complete 
exclusion of Opium ; but as long as it is manufactured, as long as the 
poppy gives forth its juice, and man is there to collect it, 50 long 
will it be supplied to its votaries in spite of pains, and penalties, im- 
prisonment anid death; no possible preventive force could put a stop 
to its introduction, the quantity consumed might be lessened, but 
that would be counterbalanced in a moral point of view by the es- 
tablishment of smuggling and its consequent evils, No,—howerer 
much we may deprecate the raising of a revenue from such @ source, 
fattening as it were om the miseries of (thers, I am, after much the 
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consideration of the subject, compelled to acknowledge that the 
wisest, most politic, and most moral measure, in the present 
state of things, is the farming of the monopoly of opium to the high- 
est bidder, in the mode at present practised in Singapore, which is 
simply the letting the monopoly of opium smoking to one man, or a 
company of men, for the highest sum, subject to the known opium 
laws; by this procedure the largest sum is exacted by the Farmer 
from the public in order to pay the revenue and his own expences, 
and yet, that is not so outrageously immoderate as to tempt smug- 
gling at all risks. When Mr. Kong Tuan had the Farm the retail 
price of opium was very high and smuggling was so great, that he 
was a loser by the speculation. By the Farmer who succeeded him, 
the price was lowered, so that he realized alandsome monthly cum of 
profit ;and now the smuggling, by an excellent native judge of such 
matters, is estimated to be at present not more than from 3 ty 5 chests 
amonth. In Java the covernment rent the monopoly of the Farm to 
one or more, who not only take the Opium from them ot the high- 
est price, but the greatest quantity at that price; for instance the 
Farmer of this year has agreed to tuke the Opium at 175 Rupees 
silver, or 220 Rupees copper per catty, and so many catties montlily, 
the quantity 1 know not positively, but from the table given, I should 
say 3,500. Now it is the Farmer's interest to smuggle as much as 
he can, and pass that Opium off as legal Opium ; the fact is, there is 
the inducement for smuggling in the difference betwixt 2100 Rupees 
the value of smuggled Opium per chest, and 17500 Rupees the value 
of legal Opium ; this will account for the immense smuggling that is 
carried on in Jaya,and Madura, amounting, as I am told by one who 
is in the trade to nearly 400 chests per annum, that is about 300 chests 
of Turkey and 100 of Bengal. But while I admit and haply can 
acknowledge that our system is the best, and so good that I cannot 
lint an improvement, J must here stop and pass my veto agaiust 
any encouragement of the Farmer, in his attempts to force the trade 
by multiplying the number of shops, and so increasing the facilities in 
obtaining the drug ;in this case the judicial must neutralise the effeets 
of the cxecutive power, aud however much the latter may plead for 
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the revenue, the former must turn a deaf ear to his entreaties and 
consult the moral and physical welfare of the people, 

Having prepared the reader by these preliminary remarks for my 
muggestions sto the best means for remedying this general evil, I will 
step at once tothe point by proposing that, first, having farmed the 
monupoly of the Opium at the highest rate short of encouraging smug- 
gling, Iwould propose the enacment of a law to limit the number of 
Opium shops in town say to 10, and inthe country to 20, further that 
this law enact that no Opium shall be consumed in any other house 
public or private, and that no Opium shall be sold in these shops, but 
what is consumed on the premises ; second, that this law enact thet the 
Farmers shall not sell any Opium less than one chest, saving what is 
to be used in the 10 shops in town and 20 in the country ; third, that 
these shops shall be couspiewous, distinet, and detached from all others, 
accessible to all, and under the surveillance of the Police. By these 
and depend upon it, the quantity used will be proportionally diminish- 
ed. If man who has not yet given himeelf up entirely to the vice, 
finds that instead! of stepping next door to get a whiff, he has to walk 
half a mile, he will think twice of it and perhaps remain, and het him 
break the spell once or twice, he is saved. ‘The workman who has 
toiled all day, when he finds he las some distance to traverse ere he 
can indulge in his love for the pipe may remain and try to tale his sup- 
per, or be induced to listen to the prattle of his children until wearied 
with his daily labour he draws around him the curtain of repose. In 
fact it is well known to all those who have studied the question that 
the temptation to sin is as the facility of being tempted, hence the 
strictness which actuates an active, houest, magistrate at home, not to 
allow the number of spirit licences to be increased, and when numerous 
to have them diminished. Under this law I would prevent the intro- 
duction of females into Opium shops, where at present they abound ; 
Victims themselves to the sin, they are a powerful means of making 
victims of others. ‘This terminates my proposed legislative interfer- 
ence with the Opium Farmer and smoker, the gist of which consists in 
raising the price of Opium to as great a height as possible and dimi- 
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uishing the facilities for obtaining it. But | would not stop here ; but 
try if possible to prevent the young from treading on the footsteps of 
the old. I would endeavour, if] could not improve the present gene- 
ration, to attempt that of the rising one. I would call upon all to join 
we in this laudable task, public and private men, Europeans and natives. 
I would call upon government aid in the formation of a society for the 
suppression of Opium smoking, by the aid of which society, tracts in 
Chinese and Malay, describing the misery and evils attending the 
use of Opium may be circulated far and wide. 1 would call upon all 
to discountenance the.vice, and to set their faces against all who are 
addicted to it; and lastly 1 would call upon the influential Chinese, as 
Tock Sing, Kim Sing, Eu Chin and Whampoa, if they have a spark of 
follow feeling, if they have any pride in the welfare of their country 
men or feel any shame in their dehasement, to unite themselves into 
a society for the suppression of opium smoking, to enlist all who will, 
on oath truly and solemuly taken, swear to renounce the evil or never 
commence it, ta whatever temptations they may be exposed, amd 
who will further swear that they will use their utmost endeavours to 
induce others to join them in their laudable design. I would entreat 
the besotted father by the misery he himself endures to register his 
son. 1 would beg of a mother to exert her maternal power over her 
child when young, to keep it by this means out of this evil, rather than 
that it should grow old in vice and repay her with a curse. [ would 
beg of a master not to employ a servant who is not enrolled, nor a 
merchant a cooly, in fact, 1 would not rest, until in this small istand, 
throughout its length and breadth, every living soul who claimed a 
Chinese name wasa member, and then with God's blessing a stup 
would be put to this awful depravity. 

‘To those who have drunk deep of the evil, but who would wish, 
to renounce it, I would beg of them to try the means I would now 
suggest that Government adopt, to rescue those who are not yet en- 
tirely lost, who have fallen, and would rise, but cannot of themselves. 
For some years past Government has received from opium smokers 
nearly 100,000 per annum. God knows what sins have been com- 
mitted, what crimes have been perpetrated to furnish that amount ; 
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who can tell what misery has been endured, what disense produced, 
what deaths have followed the means for raising such a sum, “ but 
I think it more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous subject, 
and leave it to your imaginations.” From this yearly tribute | would 
sugrest that Government devote a portion, say two per cent only per 
annum, to furnish means for reclaiming the opium smoker. 1 have 
already in my suggestions as to the individual treatment of an opium 
smoker mentioned, how gradual ought the emancipation of the victim 
to be from his thraldom by continuing the opiate under another form 
and combined with such adjuvants as bitters, tonics, and stimulants, 
To the wretched poor, good food would be essential for their cure, 
but above all it would require a superintendent, to dispense these al- 
leviating substitutes, who would not only do his duty, but do it en- 
thusiastically, while the patients must have implicit confidence in his 
power. ‘This superintendent would require 4 assistants under him, 
each attached to one station, the medicines should be made up by the 
superintendent, and committed to the care of his assistants, who ought 
to be educated Chinese, who could dispense to each individual applicant 
his daily substitute for the pipe. ‘These stations ought to be in town 
at first, (if the system works well they can be extended into the coun- 
try) in the localities where the greatest number of opium smokers 
are congregated, the applicants should pay their visits at a certain 
hour morning and evening, but different in the morning at each sta. 
tion, so as to allow the superintendent to see all the cases daily, 
The assistants ought to be able to take each individual cage in writ 
ing, and they ought to be taught to be able to proportion the strength 
of the substitute, according to the extent that each applicant has ta- 
ken the drug; but no more must they know, nothing of the ingredi- 
ents, as it is advisable to shroud in mystery the nature of your re- 
medics, for once your Patients suspected they were taking opium, or 
its preparations they might faney they were entitled to prescribe for 

The moment it was publicly known to the opium smokers that 
Government had taken their case in hand, and would farnish them 
with a remedy to overcome their propensity, without entailing the 
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fearful misery which a temporary want inflicts on them, they will he 
found rushing to be relieved, and I firmly believe from what I have 
seen amongst the poor who frequent the Opium Shops, that when 
such arrangements are made, a thousand would be the applicants be- 
fore 12 months had elopsed. 

These suggestions, which at some future period I will enlarge lip- 
on, for they are nothing more, will I trust find favor in the eyes of 
the public, and of the Chinese in particular. But I look for sup- 
port to the Hon'ble the Governor, who, since his arrival here, has 
ever shown himself a corrector of abuses, a zealous reformer of evil, 
who has ever been, and I trust ever will be an active advocate for 
whatever can advance the welfare of the inhabitants, and further the 
interests of this settlement. Nor am I afraid of losing the support 
ofthe Hon'ble the Resident Councillor, who will, I am confident, along 
with his piety as 2 man, throw in the support of his magisterial pow- 
er for the reformation and ultimate welfare of 15,000 beings with 
whom he has been officially connected for so many years, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


As circumstances have prevented our availing ourselves so soon as 
we desired of several notes and memoranda which we have received 
from J. B. Westernour Esq. Assistant Resident at Malacca, we 
cannot longer defer acknowledging his kindness, which was enhanced 
by his leaving it to our discretion either to insert them separately, 
or embody the information they contain in an account which we are 
preparing of Johore, including Malacca and Singapore. If we find 
it necessary to postpone this account we shall publish some of Mr, 
Westerhout’s notes in an early number. 





Dr. Bieexer, Secretary of the Batayian Society of Arts ani 
Sciences &e,, has favoured us with several papers containing his lat- 
est contributions to the zoology of Java, for which we return our 
best thanks, 


Our acknowledgments are also due to the Editors of the Calcutta 
Review, Journal of the Agricultural Society of India, and Tijdschrift 
voor Neerlands Indie, for the last numbers of these works. 


THE JAVA EARTHQUAKE oF THE 16th. wovemnen 1847 FELT IN 
SUMATRA. 


From the Javasche Courant? of the 22nd. ult. we learn that the 
Earthquake of the 16th November extended to the southern part of 
Sumatra. At Natarin the Lampongs, on the same day about 38° 
past 10 o'clock a heavy shock was felt. 10 minutes later a more se- 
vere undulating motion was experienced, followed at intervals of 4 to 
Oo minutes by two very severe shocks, all in a direction from S. E. to 
N. W. In the morning a strong wind blew, but dusing the Earth- 
quake it was perfectly calm = The thermometer which at 9 o'clock 
stood at 79° F. rose to 85° Niatar lies at the foot of Gunong Ritc, 

Fol. 1. No. I, January 1848, 
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whose form, as wellas some sulphureous springs at its foot, indicates 
a volcanic origin. 

This phenomenon is an addition to former proofs that the moun- 
tain chain of Sumatra, of which Raté forms one of the first links, has 
a volcanic connection with the mountains of Jaya, 

It is also mentioned that the Earthquake of the 16th. Nov, was 
felt in the Kampongs lying at the foot of Gunung Radja bassa, 
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SKETCH OF THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLO. 
GY OF THE MALAY PENINSULA.* 


Tae Malay Peninsula, if we give the term its widest application, 
is disengaged by the Gulf of Siam from the broad mass of the general 
Hindu-Chinese Peninsula in about 13° 30° N. L. Its length is so 
great compared with its breadth, being nearly as 10 to 1, that it 
may be described as an irregular zone stretching from that latitude 
(Lon. 98°, . 100° 20° E.) through above 80 miles (Geo.) to within 
1° 14’ of the Equator (Lon, 103° 27",. 104 17" E.) and dividing the 
sea of Bengal from chat of China in their southern portions. Its 
base is a line extending from a point a little southwest of Bankok to 
the mouth of the Tavoy river, at right angies to the direction of its 
northern half. Thence it stretches almost due southward for about 
5; degrees between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam, at first 
gradually contracting its breadth from above 2°, that of the base, to 
13° in 12° N. L., where the eastern coast suddenly retires at Kui 
Point for about 40 miles, thereby reducing the breadth to about 1°. 
which it retains with little variation to the latitute of 9°. Hore it 
again abruptly expands on the east into the Gulf of Siam, this expan- 
coinciding with the commencement of the second or southern half 


* We have offen had occasion to lament the meagreness of our know- 
ledge of the Peninsula, bot never more than in attempting to give a sketch 
of its physical geography and geology. The reader will écorcely consider 
the information conveyed as being sufficient to warrant such a title, and in- 
deed there would be mo excuse for venturing on the subject, if we did not 
thiok that such a general view of the little that we know, would better shew 
the extent of what we do not know, and tend to incite observation, than the 
publication of a long and dry catalogue of deficiencies and disiderata. 
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of the Peninsula, which is very decidedly distinguished from the north- 
ern by a difference in form and direction. It is to this latter half that 
the name of the Maley Peninsula should perhaps be restricted, as it 
indeed seems often to be by writers. ‘The northern half is properly 
long isthmus, that of Kra, connecting the Peninsular Malaya, (as it 
is sometimes called,) with the Hindu-Chinese region. 

Aknowledge of the mountain systems of the interior, which wedo not 
possess, could slone enable us to describe the figure and direction of 
the Peninsula, so limited, in any other than an empiric manner. The 
eastern and western consts are neither regular in themselves nor paral- 
lel to each other. Hut on both there are considerable portions hay- 
ing uniform directions, and some even parallel, so that, independenly 
of geological facts, we are impressed with a conviction that, des- 
pite all the observed irregularities in the external outline, the region 
has been moulded under some simple laws, and that probably one and 
the same law of direction will be discovered in Ligor and in Jochore, 
A line drawn from the middle of the base of the Peninsula, limited as 
above, to the town of Singapore at its southern extremity, lies N. W. 
by N... 8. E. by S.; and this, although it divides it into unequal 
parts, may be considered the fairest approximation to the general di- 
rection. The northern part of the western coast nearly to Kedih, or 
for 140 miles, is disposed on a straight line having nearly the same 
direction. A similar direction is resumed from the Dindings to Par- 
celar hill: and if the numerous iclets off the northern coast be consi- 
dered as a portion of the Peninsula, the latter line might be prolong- 
ed parallel to the former up to Jonk-ceylon, so a5 to include almost 
the whole of these islands, and give a uniformity of direction to more 
than tro-thirds of the western limit of the Peninsula. The very 
broken and irregular east coast opposite the northern portion of the 
west coast has the same general direction, and it shews itself more de- 
eidedly in the coast between the parallel of Pitini and that of Tin. 
jong Dungan or P. Varela. The portions of the opposite consts that 
devinte most from the radimental direction, approach to meridional 
lines, and consequently to parallelism ; these are the const of Kedah 
(south of Kwalla Kedah) and that of Piling. One of the most re. 
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markable portions of the coast is the western coast of what we haye 
termed the Lands Ead of Asia.* Here, for 160 miles from Pulo 
Laumat to Tanjong Buru in latitude 1° 14° N. (the extreme southern 
point of the continent of Asia,) its jutting points and indenting hays 
are disposed along a straight line approaching nearly to S. E. by E. 
and thus diverging 24° to the eastward of what we have considered 

A slight deviation of 2° E. from this direction (or 149° of the 
circle) will give the sides of a parallelogram 82 geographical miles 
in breadth, extending 540 miles throughout its whole length, and in- 
eluding the maximum of land that can be embraced by a regular fi- 
gure of four sides, or 44,250 square miles. Nothing ean better shew 
the essential regularity of the Peninsular form, and the correctness 
of the direction indicated, than the fact that the bulging portions oy 
the east and west sides are themeelyes very elongated, nowhere of 
greater breadth than 50 miles, while generally much less, and alto- 
gether occupy about 17,280 square wiles, The surface of the Penin- 
sula is thus about 61,560 square miles. If to this the Isthnvus, which 
has a superficies af about 21,600 miles, be added, the entire area of 
the Malay Peninsula, in its widest sense, will be about 83,004) square 
geographical miles. 

The western coast of the Peninsula is remarkable for the great 
number of islets of various sizes which skirtit, A broad and almost 
uninterrupted belt of these extends along all the western side of the 
Isthmus, and is continued as far as Pinang, although an interval be- 
tween it and the Jankiwi group contains only afew, The rest of 
the western coast and the greater part of the eastern are more thinly 
sprinkled with islands. But there are several extensive proups: of 
islands, some of them remarkably bold and imposing, along the latter 
coast, such as the eastern Johore Archipelago, and the Redang islands, 
The concave southern coast half embraces the island of Singapore, 
and an Archipelago of several hundreds of islets stretching to the 8. 
E. by 8. from the termination of the continent to Bunka und Billi. 
ton, marks that the Peninsular zone has not yet Wholly sunk be- 

* Journal Ind, Arch. Voli. p, 244, 
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neath the sea, and, expanding as it does to the west and blocking 
the extremity of the Straits, attests how nearly a junction with Su- 
matra has been accomplished. As it is, Sumatra exercises o large 
influence on the Peninsula, Stretching along its whole length, and 
intercepting the waves and the winds of the Indian Ocean, it mate- 
rially modifies both the climate and the character of the western 
coast. "The broad arm of the sea that lies between them, gradually 
contracting as the extremity of the Peninsula is approached, and 
there broken into numerous narrow channels by the Johore Archipe- 
lago, acquires a peculiar character, which alone serves to distinguish 
the coasts between which it is confined, from those of the Peninsula 
and Sumatra which border the China sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The Peninsula does not present much diversity of appearance in 
different latitudes. Exeept where the waves of the Bay of Bengal 
have worn into the ranges of limestone hills, exposing precipitous 
and cuverned cliffs, its consts exhibit no other variety than what 
may arise from the different proportions and dispositions of its 
uniform features,—level alluvium covered with dense, dark green 
forests,—hills isolated, grouped, or continuously ramified, —and 
mountsins which nowhere attain a remarkable magnitude. Tf we 
conceive it divested of the modern alluvial plains and vallies which 
fringe it, and penetrate between the outer hill ramifications, it will 
appear as an irregular zone of elevated land, formed of innumerable 
hillocks and mountains, generally in short ranges ani often united 
into systems, the whole connected mass having a common basis a 
little above the sea level, but many on the outskirts being isolated. 
The anrent coast line thus restored will appear very irregular, at 
some places advancing in suceessive connected hill ranges with val- 
lies and coves penetrating amongst them, and at others retiring far 
towards the interior and forming deep bays. Most of the bays, coves 
and creeks have been subseqently filled up by sediment, producing flat 
plains and mangrove swamps, through each of which the waters from 
the surrounding hills wind, collected into streams. ‘The most ad- 
vancing hill ranges are often seen extending lke ribs across the flats, 
and projecting at the coast or around the margins of the plains, 
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Although the mediterranean cea that washes the western shores of 
the Peninsula is the highway between three European colonies planted 
on it, we remain ignorant of the greater part of its interior. The 
very facility of exploring it would almost appear to have checked the 
spirit of adventure. Accessible by every river along a coast of near- 
ly two thousand miles, and intersected in many parts by frequented 
paths, it yet offers to the spectator from the Mulacea Straits the 
singular phenomenon of a land whose alluvial shores lave long been 
a3 familiar to us as those of our native country, while of the moun- 
tains that rise beyond, the very names, with a few exceptions, have never 
been heard, and we know them only as we see them, opaque misty pro- 
tuberances breaking the level of the eastern horizon, and revealing the 
existence of an inland region wrapped in all the mystery and attrac- 
tiveness of the unknown. ‘The only authentic description that can be 
given of the Peninsula must therefore be confined to its exterior, 
How far our imperfect knowledge of even this, combined with some 
facts that have been gathered during excursions inland at a few lo- 
culities, may enable us to form some notion of the general character 
of the interior will be seen presently. 

The western coast of the Isthmus is hilly, much and deeply in- 
dented, and acquires a peculiar c!.aracter from the broad and contiu- 
uous zone of islands, known as the Mergui Archipelago, to which we 
have already alluded. Most of the islands are boli, and one of them, 
St. Matthew, rises to the height of 3,000 feet. The Isthmus iteelf is 
oceupied by numerous high hill ranges, which have the same general 
coutherly direction. Along the sea borders considerable tracts of 
flat alluvial land oceur, the best known of which is the large plain of 
Tenasserim., 

In the Bay of of Phunga immediately to the north of J unk-ceylon 
numerous massive rocks rise to heights varying from 200 to 500 feet. 

From Junk-ceylon to the Langkiwi group, the coasts of the main- 

land and islands, still exposed to the full foree of the Dengal sea, 
are broken, and frequently rocky and precipitous. The high and 
perpendicular limestone rocks, with their deep excavations pillared 
with colossal stalactites, and with their summits crowned with dense 
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forest, present the most magnificent scenery. As we proceed south 
the coast changes, the islands disappear, and on the mainland a broad 
wooded plain extends from the beach to a considerable distance in- 
land, where mountains are seen stretching away to the southward. 
The island of Pinang is « bold mountain mass, rising in some of its 
northerly summits, to a height of nearly 3,000 feet, and contrast- 
ing nobly with the broad and beautiful plain which lies opposite to it 
on the mainland. 

In coasting along the Peninsula from Pinang to Cape Rachado, a 
high chain, or rather series of ranges, of mountains is observed inland 
nearly the whole way. In front of these ranges we see a broad dense- 
ly wooded tract of country spread out, often appeuring to be per- 
fectly flat and very little above the sea level for many miles together, 
but from which sometimes low hills rise like islands out of the sea. 
These hills are frequently quite solitary and at a great distance from 
the central mountains, or near the coast. Further inland they seem 
to he generally in groups, and towards the mountains the country, at 
many places, appears hilly and undulating. 

To the south of Cape Rachado the broad plains and high mountain 
ranges are not recognized. The hill ranges approach to the coast, 
and generally form it, Where they are interrupted, small alluvi- 
al plains are formed, from which narrow vallies penetrate hetween the 
ranges. The alluvial formation begins to predominate again on the 
seabord in the plain of Malacea, which, encircled and intersected by 
hills that seem to retire in dark undulations to the feet of the Rum- 
bou mountains and the majestic Oplir, and with numerous and ra- 
rious elements of natural beauty and human interest, is the most at- 
tractive spot in the Peninsula, presenting a wonderful contrast to the 
great wildernesses of jungle which spread almost continously both to 
the north and south of the British Settlement. From Malacea to the 
extremity of the Peninsula, a few distant and teoluted mountain ranges 
far inland, and near the coast are rarely interrupted in their dead Je- 
vel by hills. 





The southern portion of the eastern coast is low and rocky, with long 
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sandy beaches. As we proceed north, groups of mountains appear at 2 
short distance inland, and alluvial plains in front, a5 on the west coast. 
Along the Pahang coast the mountains become more numerous, several 
ranges appearing behind each other. Considerable portions of the 
coast are formed by advancing hill ranges, the faces of which, expos- 
ed to the attacks of the powerful waves of the China sea during the 
north east monsoon, are at the points rugged, while the sea in front 
breaks over ledges and blocks, which shew how the work of destruc- 
truction has advanced. Where the rances terminate, considerable 
alluvial plains, traversed by rivers, occur. Midway between Pahang 
and ‘Tringanu, and where the Peninsula attains its greatest latitudinal 
breadth, there is a portion of the coast remarkable fora series of deep 
bays, separated by bold projecting rocky capes. It seems to be caus- 
ed by a mountain chain approaching the coast. Of the northern part 
of the eastern coast we remain ignorant, 

Such are the general characteristics of the Peninsula as viewed 
from the sea. A more particular account of that portion with which 
we are personally best acquainted will be given, when we speak of 
the changes which it has undergone from the action of the sea and 
rivers. 

It is impossible to form any estimate of the average height of the 
interior. The only mountain whose height has been accurately mes- 
sured is that of Pinang. The summits of which heights have been most 
carefully ascertained are reapectively 2,922 and 2,410° feet above the 
level of the sea, Gunong Jeréi (Kedah Peak) and Gunong Lédang 
(Mount Ophir) have been stated to be 5,705 feet? and 5,693 feet { 
high, but no dependence con be placed on estimates which have not 
the foundation of even the modest barometrical or trigonometiical ob- 
servations, and which are probably considerably too high. 

Geoslogy.— Asia, possessing the greatest, and perhaps also the most 
ancient, mass of dry land on the globe, cannot be severed, in a physical 
or geological view, from the great ingular region which lies to the south 
ward of it, With reference to the subterranean forces from whose 
action it rose and took its form, the surface of the ocean indicates 


* Belcher, + Low + Newbold. 
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no real plane of division. A much lower level must be sought a@ 
the true geological basis of Asia, To determine the depth and boun~ 
hidden from all our existing methods of dbservation, but, in all pro- 
bability, a series of changes of such a sort that the newer have tend- 
ed to obliterate the vestiges of the older. But that this basis extends 
far to the southward of the mass of the continent is demonstrable, 
In the chain of evidence the Malay Peninsula forms an ‘important 
link. Jt is directly united not only geographically but geologically 
with the continental mass, and, through the islands to the south and 
Sumatra on the west, a connection with the rest of the Malayan Ar- 
We have seen that the Peninsula may be considered, when divest- 
ed of its alluvial fringes, as one continuous belt of mountains and 
hills separating from the Hindu-Chinese region in latitude 13° 30° 
N. When we extend our observations to this region we are enabled 
in some measure to understand the law of its origen. At least cer- 
tain connections are at once apparent which point directly to such a 
law. We find that the broad tract, stretching to the eastward over 
Siam, Kamboja and Cochin China, with which the Peninsular zone is 
amalgamated, is not an uniform elevated continental mass, in which 
the Peninsula merges, as the Straits of Malacca lapse in the sea of 
Bengal. On the contrary, we find that the Peninsular zone of ele- 
vation continues uninterruptedly, the only change being that its west- 
ern border becomes « broad flat sheet of alluvium instead of water, 
and that beyond this alluvial region another elevated zone occurs, 
succeeded by a second tract of alluvium, which again is bounded by 
athird elevated belt, How farto the north these great alluvial 
plains extend, and how much the northern limit of the Malay Penin- 
suln has been pushed south by the gradual filling up of the north- 
ern part of the Gulf of Siam, we have no authentic knowledge. 
Looking to the size of the Menam, and Mekon or Kamboja river at 
their mouths, and the great length of their courses, we are prepared 
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to find this distance very considerable. The Peninsular zone can be 
traced northward to Thibet in a direction apparently agreeing nearly 
with the western boundaries of Siam, Anam and the Chinese Pro- 
vince of Yunan. Above this it is not distinctly traceable, as we lose 
it in that remarkable and little explored tract in which all the Hin- 
@u-Chinese zones, many of those of China, and Thibet, and the mas- 
sive Himalaya themselves, converge, and where, consequently, the r- 
vines of rivera whose estuaries are seattered over a circuit extending 
from Martaban on the mouth of the Thaleain to Shanghai at that of 
the Vang-tse-kiang, are compressed into a space not more than 140 
miles in breadth. 

When we see the approach to parallelism which the mountain 
zones of the Hindu-Chinese region waintain during a considerable 
part of their course, and their convergence to one point of the great 
table land of Asia, we cannot refise our assent to the geological con- 
elusion that the whole is but an integral portion of the Asiatic mass 
of elevation, and that these offshoots, thus parallel and adjoining, 

The Peninsular band however can be traced southward as well as 
The rocks of the Jobore Archipelago and Banka enable us distinctly 
to follow it through this insular chain. 

But there is another and a stronger link between the Peninsula 
and the voleanic region of the Archipelago. This is the mountain 
tone of Sumatra, which, while it is parallel to the Peninsula, and re- 
peats its plutonic rocks, is, at the same time, almost united to Java, 
and, throughout its whole length, contains tracts of yoleanic rocks, 
and volcanoes, several of which are still active. 

To complete the chain of evidenre, it is only necessary to advert to 
the fact that the volcanic belt of Sumatra extends at least to Chitta- 
gong, thus following the plutonic bands of the Hindu-Chinese region 
through a large part of their course to the north. 

Enough probably has been sald to indicate how intimately the Pe- 
ninsula is connected with the great Asiatic mass on the one hand, and 
the Archipelago on the other. It would too much extend this paper 
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to pursue the subject further than suffices to satlufy the reader that, 
as we cannot arrive at the ultimate geological theory of the Penin- 
eula without considering the whole vast rezion of elevation in which 
it is situated, so the geological facta which the Peninsula, considered 
in itself, presents, must possess an interest for all who are labouring 
to elucidate the theary of the elevation of any other part of that re- 
gion. * 


©* = That the movements which elevated the mountains of the Malayan 
Peninvals had anintimate relation with those that elevated the mountains 
of Sumatra, seems ovident, whether we regard the hypothesis of De Bean- 
mont, the more recent observations and theories of Mr. Darwin, or the 
mechanico! researches of Mr. Hopkins. Both form long chains which puor- 
sue parallel fines not more than Sor 4 degrees distant. But we must pro- 
bahbly take ina mach wider geographical range if we would seek a general 
gedlocical theory of the region which they traverse. The mountain chains 
of the Peninsula of India are parailel, or approvimately so, to the Malayan, 
afd like them, spring from the great central system of Asia. The chain of 
the Peninsula of Malaya js directly continued to this region, aod from it des- 
eend nearly parallel chains through Rormoh, Siamand Cochin China. These 
ranges determine the general direction of the sca coasts, wherever these are 
exposed to waves sufficiently strong to prevent the formation and extension 
of great alluvial plaing. The western eoasts of India and of the Tenasserim 
Provinees, Siam, the gulf of Siam and the eastern coast of Cochin China are 
thas fined. A wideand interesting field of iniquiryis opened op by the 
probable geological connection between the regions of these ranges and 
those of the Indian Archipelago generally, Australia and the Archipelagoes 
of the Pacific, evidenced by the prevalence of parallel lines of elevation, and 
perhaps also by organic remains, sech a6 the fossil elephant and some of 
the carboniferous plants of New South Wales. The former esistence ofa 
great Australasian continent, an extension probably of the present continent 
of Asia, which seems to derive support from Mir. Darwin's theory of Atolls, 
would bean inference in accerdinee with these farts, although we must el- 
ther exclude tho greater part of the Indian Archipelago from the speculation, 
or, to bring this tract within it, suppose its existing cleyation to have suc- 
ceeded toan craofsubsidence, But, putting aside this speculation, and 
viewing the whole region, interspersed wilh peoinsulas and islands, from the 
Indian Ocean to the heart of the Pacific, 14 one, it might appear thal if we 
slightly modify De Beaumont's theory of parallel rectilinearor oblong sreas 
of elevation and sabsidence, which Mr. Darwin has applied to the eastero 
tracts, and concelve curvilinear lines or systems of parallel, or slighly diver= 
gent, curvilinear lines proceeding from centres ond often meeting similer lines 
or systems from other centres, and, again, lateral and secondary lines diverg— 
ing from the principal, the arranzement of the observed ranges would as= 
sume greater symmetry, and be found, perhaps, to sceord with the hypothe= 
815 that one widely extended and slowly increasing mechanical polsion, or 
tension, accompanied by local foci and tracts of intense development, from 
weahoess in the rocks of Increased platonic or volcanic action, gave the frst 
direction to all themain lines of elevation. Thos let us concelve such a centre 
to be situated in the western half of New Guinea, and we have some Indepen- 
deot warrant for doing so, in the circumstance that the mountains of its un- 
ezplored interior appear to attain a magnitude onwsual in the Archipelago, 
Erom this focus we may trace one great curvilinear fracture or band of rap— 
ture of the earth’s crust through the Suoda Islands to Chittagong; a second 
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That the fundamental geological connection of the Peninsula with 
the continental and insular regions which it unites, is not evidenced 
by mere parallelism of elevation, will appear in the sequel. 


threvogh the mountainous volcanic islands of Ceram and Boro, and along the 
southern coasts of Celebes and Bornes (Gunong Ratos), Billiton, Banka, 
the Malay Peninsala, dc. ; 0 third through the Phillipines, Formosa, Japan, 
&c. ; @ fourth along the southern coast of New Guinea, and through the So- 
lomontslands, New Hebrides, New Zealand, éc. ; a fifth along the southern 
coastof New Guinea, across Torres Straits and along the castern coast 
of Ausiralia, andasiath perhaps through the north-western division of 
Australia, Other principal lines probably proceed across the Moluceas 
and Celebes, through Borneo and the islands of the China sea (now a subai- 
ding tract”), and join the mountain chains of Cochin China and Siam, but 
the geography of Bornes is nof sufficiently known to allow of our positively 
ranking those as seventh and eighth lines, The intermediate areas may be 
occupied by numerous other lines, butthe subsidence of variows traces mast 
reoder it difficull or impossible, particularly to the eastward, to trace the 
original courses of vertical movement ontil the Soundings of the Polynesian 
seas are ascertained. Subsequent shifling subterranean action would causa 
many olber fractures in various directions, bul it would not, of Jeast until 
the lapse of a long geological epoch, ob'iterate the primary lines. It would 
often cause cross fractures, of which many instances might be pointed out. 
At is no objection to this hypothesia that many of the lines seem to pro- 
eted from the ceutral table-land of Asia. Werouse if ot the time these fis- 
sures were being etlended southward, a great local action took place ot or 
near New Guinea, they would, according to the mechanical laws examined 
by Mr. Hopkins, diverge from their original direction towards that point, or 
to meet the lines radiating from it. Thos we observe the two least broken 
Hoes to pursue a southerly direction till they reach the parallel of 8? N.L , 
when, al the Nicobarst in the one, and at Jonk-ceylon in the other, they are 
deflected tothe S.E. When they cross the meridian of 106? E. they make 
a more decided bend to the eastward. Uf we follow these lines and the 
Chains of Siam und Cochin Ching northward We may trace them opwards 
to the Boyan Khara mountains, and thence lo the vast central niass of Kol- 
kun, from whence creat ranges are said to proceed towards all the points of 
the compass. Butlin the north-western port of the province of Yunnan, 
and worth-east of Burmah and Assam, their continuity ts interrupted, and 
wesetm to have ascertained another ceniral region, whence radiate nol on- 
ly the lines which afterwards converge to New Guinea, bot various other 
curvilintar ranges proceeding 5. E., E., NW. FE, and N. through China, and 
N. ond N. W. through Thibet, and, lastly, the Himalayas and @ minor range 
proceeding south-casiward on the south of the valley of Assom, anid conti- 
nued, perhaps, in the Vindyas,—for a subsequent line of subsidence passing 
down the plain of the Ganges and through the May of Bengal, of which there 
is some evidence, may have destroyed the prée-c1isting continually. Many 
of these ranges proceed primarily from the Rulkan, bot it is reriorkable 
that they converge towards the region indicated. The region where the Hi- 
malayas atlain their sublimest proportions, and give birth to rivers that cm—= 
brace them, anid all India, in their courses, is another crand focus. From 
this centre the range procecds ou the ooe side to the eastward, and on tho 


* Query. 
+ [The Nicobars are excluded by Von Boch aad Pell from this groat 
volcanic tonc, but the carthquakes of October and November last hare 
ghewo that thes form an iategral part of iv. ] 
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Sedimentary Rocks.— Before proceeding to consider more 
closely the evidences of elevation, and the phenomena to which it 
composed before it was broken up in the progress of the great Adin- 
tic upheaval. We believe that when the Peninsula has been tho- 
ronghly explored it will not be difficult to picture it as restored to 
ite previous condition, because, although the interior has been ge- 
nerally considered as composed of rocks of upheaval, we be lieve, 
from what we have seen of it, that the upheaved rocks will pro- 
hably be found intermixed with them in sufficient abundm 
able a practised geologist to supply the Iscune. At present 
information is so exceedingly limited that we can only give a very 
general account of the sedimentary rocks in different latitudes,* 

Along the western coast, from Junk-ceylon nearly to Pinang, lime- 
stone appears to be the predominating stratified rock. It is accom- 





other to the N. W. To the north of the former, a secondary aud epproti- 
mately parallel range also proceeds eastward, and includes with it the ral- 
ley of the Sanpag, and, to the south, another and smaller secondary parallel 
range traverses upper India. To determine the original centres of mati- 
mum intensity and directions of the forces that elevated the great connect- 
ed mountain system that forms the skeleton of the Asiatic continent, jaa 
Problem beyond the present reach of geology. But there can be litue doubt 
that an ettensive knowledge of the physital and mineralogical constijuiion 
of mountain ranges will form the true basis of the highest department of the 
etience, now only dawnlng,—the Mechanism of the Earth.” Froma paper 
by the Writer On the Local and Relativé Geology of Singapore, including 
notices of Sumatra, the Malay Peninsufa &c. presented to the Asiatic Soc. 
Beng. January 1946 (slightly sltered.) : 

In citing the above speculation we need hardly remark thal we do not 
claim for it any consideration geologically. But we are far from thinking it 
mselesa thas to tom aside oceasjonally from tha actual observation of local 
facts (the only basis of solid induction) and cast a glance over the disposi- 
ton of the other elevated chains of rock which constitute Eastern Asia, pe- 
ninsularand insular. That areal geological analogy will always be found 
et the bottom of the superticial and apparent analogies of continental struc~ 
tore is mol to be imagined, but enough has been observed in the Peninsula, 
Arracan, Southern india, dc., to encourage an expectation that many fun~ 
damental relations binding the region together will be oscertained as wo 
ertend our knowledge over the great geological terra incognita around os. 
These apparently systematic, and atleast symmetrical, distributions of land, 
most of which can only, as yet, be connected with geography, may be allow- 
@d to attract the attention and give a rest to the labours of the geological 
enquirer. Hypotheses which cannot disturb, may be suffered to incite, re- 
erarch. 

* The geology of the Isthmus of Kra has been partially described by Dr. 
Helfer, bat as we have not his report to refer to we exclude the Isthmus from 
the observations which folloe. 
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panied by sandstone and clays, and the latter rocks probably gain up- 
on it in bulk a8 its southern boundary is approached. 

Last year indications of coal were found on the coast to the south 
of Junk-ceylon, and « partial examination on different occasions dur- 
ing the year resulted in the discovery of coal at Tami, Tanjong 
Bombong and T. Patong, of which the most northerly is in lat, 8° N. 
and the most southerly in 7° 37’ N.* Traces were also observed 
about one degree farther south. It has not yet been found in layers 
sufficiently thick and pure to be wrought, being generally lapidified 
sin pital But, where pure, it is a highly bituminous jet, and su- 
perior to the products of the Indian coal fields. The existence of 
coal in the calcareous division of the Peninsula serves to shew that 
its geological features were analogous to, or identical with, those of 
the Isthmus of Krai, before the era of the plutonic elevation of the 
none. 

We believe that the limestone has not been observed further south 
in the Peninsula than the Bunting Islands, which lie a few leagues to 
the north of Pinang. Opposite Pinang, and for some distance to the 
northward, sandstone appears to be the principal aqueous rock. It 
is associated with clays and zhales. A similar formation probably ex- 
isted and is still partially preserved, in Perak, but we have no account 
of the sedimentary rocks of that country, nor of the northern part of 
the next kingdom, Salangor. Of the southern part of Salingor and of 
Johore generally we can speak more positively from personal obser- 
vations, ‘The predominating sedimentary rocks in the last two de- 
grees of the Peninsula are argillo-micaceous and argillaceous schists, 
with which sandstones and common clays and shales of various colours 
are associated, The sandstones and common clays and shales in some 
places predominate, as in Singapore, and some of the middle parts of 
Johore. The same rocks are found in the northern islands of the 
Johore Archipelago, but we are without any actual observations of 
the larger portion of this Archipelago. In Banka the prevailing stra- 





* Journ. Ind. Arch. &c. vol. i. p. p. 145, 151, 555". 
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Piufontc Kecks.—Throughout the whole length of the Penin- 
sula plutonic rocks have swollen wp, and they are so abundant that 
authors have described the interior of the country as presenting a con- 
tinuows range of “ primitive” mountains. Our own observations do 
not lead to the conclusion that the Peninaula can be considered as a 
great longitudinal plutonic ridge, with the purely sedimentary rocks 
regularly disposed in strata on the two sides, those on the west dipping 
away from it in that direction, and those on the east in the opposite 
direction. On the contrary, a multitude of phenomena satisfy us that 
the sedimentary rocks themselves have everywhere, in a greater or Jess 
degree, been subjected to direct plutonic influence in a manner that 
has not hitherto been noticed. The mode in which the granitic and 
allied rocks occur st a distance from the central ranges might of 
itself suggest the true theory of the region, 

[t appears to us that the Peninsula, in its whole breadth, is one of 
the bands of more intense action in a great regiou which has been 
subjected to plutonic intamescence. The mountainous central tracts 
indicate that the intumescence was in general greatest there; but the 
irregularity with which the granitic ranges occur, their distance from 
the middle of the zone in many eases, the occurence of plutonic 
patches on the outskirts of the zone amongst the sedimentary rocks, 
avd of the latter in the more central tracts, finally, the fact of bold 
Plutonic mountains abruptly appearing at the very edge of the zone 
aud even beyond it, such os Pinang, the Karimons, Pulo Tioman, 
&e. are inconsistent with the simple theory of a plutonic ridge rising 
in the centre of the Peninsula like 2 long wedge, and ralsing the 
strata on either side, 

The general uniformity in the directicn of the Peninsula proves 
that the subterranean intumescence itself, in its greatest force, had the 
same uniformity of direction. 1t has awollen up ina zone, approach. 
ing, in its horizontal section, nearly to a very elongated parallello. 
gram, having the direction of 8. E. by E. 

While expanding it must therefore have produced a great tension 
in a transterse direction, and whether, in the result, the crust had 
gren wes ineme creat rent down the middle of the ZonC, OF Im A antl. 
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tttude of scattered rents, the rupture would be across the direction 
of tension, or parallel to the sides of the tone. It is not to bo sup- 
posed that in nature anything so simple as an intumescence uniform 
in length and breadth could oecur, and the irregularities in the boun- 
daries of the zone, and in the direction of the tension in different Ia- 
titudes must have been considerable. Nevertheless we find that the 
evidences of the mode of action preserved in the remaining sedimen- 
tary rocks corroborate, in the most striking manner, the deductions 
that might have been made from a theory based simply on the gene- 
ral direetion of the zone. The broken edges of the uplifted strata 
oxhibit in their strike, wherever they have been examined, a near ap- 
proximation to the direction of the zone. Ranges of plutonic and 
sedimentary rocks sud the rallies between them, in most cases, pur- 
sue a similar direction. Having ascertained this to be the case on 
the eastern and western coasts of Johore, Pahang and Sal4ngor, 
and baying minutely verified it over nearly the whole of Singapore 
and the adjacent islands, we are justified in concluding that the 
same facts will be found repeated throughout the rest of the Pe- 
ninsala, where we know that the leading plutonic phenomena are, 
in other respects, similar to those of the southern region. Here we 
are everywhere reminded of the mode in which the Peninsula rose. 
If the strata are not visible, we may often trace the Peninsular di- 
rection in the junction between the greyish, yellowish or light reddish 
sandy soils and the strongly marked reddish and light chocolate clays. 
And where these well contrasted colours are wanting, the general 
ranges of the principal vallics, and hilly ridges, furnish a similar in- 
dication. Even the fissures in the protruding granitic blocks tell the 
same history. 

But the plutonic intumeseence has left other evidences besides 
ruptured and upraised strata, of its presence beneath those parts af 
the zone where it has not reached the present surface. Even ata 
distance of many miles from the nearest visible plutonic rocks, the 
exhalations from the subjacent intumescent mass have risen into the 
strata in inoumerable ramifying walls, veins, and irregu'ar patches, 
producing the yariows forms of siliceous, and ferro-siliccour, laterite 
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and other ironmasked* rocks, which constitute the most characteris. 
tic features, and the chief interest, of the sedimentary rocks of the 
southern part of the Peninsula.f 

In other eases the plutonic action has indurated the superincum- 
bent strata, converting sandstones into compact siliceous rocks, and 
and branched ranges, dipping sometimes towards the 8, W. and some- 
times towards the N. E., generally at high angles, often vertical or 
nearly so, occasionally horizontal, or moderately inclined, and with 
all these variations occurring in limited localities, impresses the spec- 





* © The interest which the disenssions respecting laterite have Elven to 
that rock, tends to invest it with ondoe importance geologically. The fer— 
Foginous emissions have affected all rocks indiscriminately, and their actlon 
on sandstones, grits and conglomerates is a5 well marked as (hat on clays, 
marls and shales, although the latter only produces proper laterie. Even 
in the clays, laterite denotes one only of many degrees and forms of altera= 
tion. To express the origin of these rocks, and its unity, to record the cause 
of the difficulties which they have presented, and to distinguish them from 
true metamorphic rocks, I would propose, avoiding any new technical names, 
to term them simply the ironmasked rocks of the Indo—Australian regions, 
This term willinchode the principal or plutonically ferraginated rocks, which, 
Withont being elther completely redyerd or metamorphosed, have been ei— 
ther wholly disguised or partially alvered by ferruginous emissions, which 
have saturated them in the mass,—or only affected them in fissures and Seam 3,, 
—or beeo interfused between portions of the rocks nolactually separated by 
fissures, but intersected by planes of mere discontinuity, the sides of which 
have an imperfect cohesion, or having a common border of inferior dens{- 
ty and increased porosity, coused either by interruptions in the original de- 
position of the matter of the rock, or by unequal stretching, or incipient 
cleavage. The term may be also extended, perhaps, to those sedimentary 
beds in which the iron saturation, although coeval with the deposit of the 
other constitaenta of the rock, has served to obscure or conceal their tros 
nature as well as the derivation of the beds themselves. These beds ap— 
pear to have been sometimes formed hy superticial layers of gravel, dc. be-- 
ing permeated by iron solutions. With these must nol be confounded the 
broad -bands lying over and beside the heads of ironmosked dykes, and 
Which, having been in a loose grévelly or fragmentary state at the time when 
the plutonic emissions passed through them, became cemented into hard, 
and occasionally scoreous, ferruginated conglomerates &¢. and are there- 
for proper plutonically ironmasked rocks." Introduction to paper On fhe 
_ , Relative Geology of Singapore ge. (cited ante p. 92.) (March, 
1847. 

7 The igncous rocks of the Peninsula, viewed by themselves in particular 
Jocalities, prove thats difference of pressure is nol essential to the contem= 
Porancous production of plutonic and voleaniec types, and the gencral pluto. 
nic phenomena of the zone further seem to us to shew that granite bubbies 
may swell to the surface of the sedimentary rocks,—which they assimilate 
and absorb while they raise. The greater part of the sedimentary crust of 
the Peninsula bas not, according to our view, been removed by denudation, 
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tator with the belief that they are remnants, often mere patches, of 
the former stratified cruet of the Peninsular zone, scattered. irrequ- 


Tt still exists converted into plutonic and volcanic rock. Of such conver- 
sion there is much evidence both positive and circumstantial. Of denods- 
tion adequate to explain the phenomena there is none. We have not thought 
it advisable to introduce into the text of a paper like the present an asser= 
tion ofa view which many geologists may cousider inconsistent with theories 
which they maintain, But we subjoin two general statements of it from 
the introduction and appendix to the paper before cited, premising that the 

t paper will be followed, when room can he made for them, hy des- 
eriptions of the rocks of Malacca, Singapore and the kingdom of Johore ge- 
nerally, which will place before geological readers many of the facts on which 
this view is based. 

# The disturbed sedimentary rocks were re-cramined free from the bios of 
that theory," and it then appeared, that, while the evidenre in favour of the 
metamorphic origin of the laterites, dc., Was So slrong and varied that it 
might be now recorded as o demonstrated fact ; there were bo apparent ob- 
stecies to the reception of the simple hypothesis that they were caused by 
plutonic agency, and thatthe plutonic rocks of the districts were themselves 
the agents of the alteration, or the effects of one and the same hypogene agen- 
cy. This hypothesis embraces atonce.the whole region of elevation in which 
Singapore is situated, with all the plutonic, volcanic and metamorphic phe- 
nomena whichiterhibits. I refers the whole to one cause operating through- 
out a long period of time, and which has wot yet entirely ceased to operate, 
as the voleanic emissions of Sumatra and the vibrations of the whole region, 
from time to time, and the thermal springs of Sumatra and the Peninsula, 
constantly, testify tous. This cause is the existence of an internal plutonic 
intumescence, or nucleus, which bas slowly swollen up, fracturing the sedi- 
mentary strata, saturating and seaming them with its ethalations, and a it 
forced itself up beneath them and through the gorges and fissures, at once 
upheaving them and feeding on their substance, till, in many places, it 
pressed and eat through them to the refrigerating surface, and rose, con- 
sealing, into the air or sea. [tis this latter circumstance that distinguishes 
the region from all those which have been observed by European geologists, 
and it is this singularly high level which the plutonic reduction has reached 
that explains the extraordinary appearances which the uoreduced superficial 
rocks have 50 often assumed. The metamorphosed rocks of Europe evin- 
ceda deep subterranean saturation with plutonic exhalations, and European 
geologists concluded that plutonic action Was necessarily decply sublerrs- 
neous, But here, | think, we find a subserial or subaqueous plutonic acti- 
vity; and, where the plutonic level bas not reached that of the pre-existing 
rocks, a new kind of metamorphism appropriate to the new conditions un- 
der which the plotonic exhalations have operated.” 

* The whole region has been subjected to platonic reduction, The plutonic 
flaid by its pressure has caused fractures in approximative N. W...58. EF. 
lines, and it has swollen up io ramifying bands having that general direction, 
Its pressure and heathave varied at different portions ofits surface. In some 
places the heal bas been so intense as to redoce all the superincumbent rock op 
to the very surface into its own substance, and it has swollen opin moun- 
tains in the interior and hills in the exterior lateritic tracts of the Peninsula, 
‘The transformed and paruially transformed sedimentary hill ranges rest, 


© The theory that granites &c. ¢an only be produced ot deeply sublerra. 
nean levels, ond under vast pressure. Throughout this paper in using the 
word plutonic, we merely intend that the producing forees, and the rocks 
produced, originated from beneath. 
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larly over the surface of « continuous plutonic intumescence. We 
have alluded to the fact of protuberances of the plutonic nucleus ap~ 
pearing on the outskirts of the zone, and mentioned several instances 
oftheir rising to a great height. But in the low undulating country 
between the great ulluvial vallies, between the flat seabord and the 
mountainous interior, and between some of the mountain ranges 
themselves,—which is composed, for the most part, of ranges and sys- 
tems of ranges of hills, seldom rising beyond a few hundred feet in 
height, and often, in considerable tracts, nat attaining the height of 
one hundred feet,—we find the hills frequently plutonic. Between 
Junk-ceylon and Pinang, granite appears frequently alang the coast 
and in theislets. On the mainland opposite Pinang it rises in low hills 
ata short distance from sedimentary rocks. As we proceed south- 
wanl we find it in the Dinding islands. Of the coast from thence 
to the southern part of Salingor we have no geological account. In 
the remainder of the coast, it appears forming the anterior part of the 
hilly country extending back from the coast between Tanjong Bu- 
déwi and Tinjong Painchor. It rises again beyond the Town of 
Malneca in the hills of the Water Islands, At the mouth of the 
Hato Pahat or Rio Formosa plutonic hills appear, When a trans- 
verse section of the Peninsular zone of elevation is afforded by the 
Straits of Singapore, in a latitude where the mountains have disap- 
peared, we observe that from one-half to two thirds of the system of 
low hill ranges which form the island of Singapore are plutonic, 
conceive, upon granitic bubbles* where the plutonic action has been less 
intense. The fissures and cracks formed by the pressure of these bubbles 
have been the channels, the pases given off from their surface the immed jate 
azents, of all the alterations. The tracts where only granite pow appears 
eWelling above the surface had Previously passed through the same stages 

In other words, laterite is one of the earliest Slayes inthe reduction of the 
upper rocks Superincumbent on a plutonic sea into the substance of which 
that seaiscomposed. Where the heat hasbeen least intense, the upper 
rocks have merely been raised,—where greater, lateritic, scoreous, and other 
partially altered, bill ranges, have been produced. A higher degree of plu- 
tonic action has prodweed quartto-ferruginous ranges like that of Cape Ra- 


chado, The highest degree has transformed.or reduced the wh ote inia gra 
nite and allied crystalline rocks” 


* Ido not mean that each boss or hill range has a corresponding protn- 
berance on the surface of the platonic base, but that the Whole system of 
hills and hillocks has been produced by inequalities in that surface, and by 
the directions which the principal and divergent lines of fracture have Laken 
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When we ascend the valley of the Johore river, which gives a par- 
tial longitunal section, the same phenomena are presented. We first 
meet with sedimentary rocks, in some places very highly ironmasked. 
Then jow granitic bosses are seen extending over a considerable 
tract. Higher up aqueous strata recur, and then granite appears 

In a zone of such length the plutonic rocks might be expected to 
vary greatly. But in fact this variation takes place within very nar- 
row limits. In the short range of Pinang, for instance, the granite 
changes its character as we pro¢eed from north to south, having at 
first a great predominance of quartz and felspar with a general 
coarseness and uniformity of granulation, and then losing this unifor- 
mity, assuming a larger proportion of mica, acquiring in many places 
hornblende and schorl, varying in composition, and, in texture, be- 
coming, in some bosses, as fine as fine grained sandstone. In much 
smaller ranges at the southern extremity of the Peninsula, the rock 
may be seen changing from highly crystalline and large grained pra- 
nite and syenite throngh greenstone to types almost purely felspathic. 

Porphyries, claystones, and other rocks of the volcanic class also 
occur adjacent to granites, and are evidently contemporaneous with 
them. Very well developed large grained granite appears in the low 
hills, entirely composing them, or forming patches in tracts approach- 
ing to voleanic types; bat several instances which we have observed 
seem to indicate that in the bulky mountain masses the rock is generally 
more uniform and highly erystalline than in the smaller bosses, whe- 
ther these occur in immediate contact with the mountain flanks or at 
a distance from them in apparent isulation amongst sedimentary 
rocks. 

The granites of the southern part of the Peninsula are generally 
hornblendice, and often to such a degree that the suils which they 
yield are of a dark red hue. 

The structure of the plutonic rocks of Johore is sometimes as re- 
markable as their rapid graduation from plutonic to voleanie types. 
Well crystallized ternary and quaternary granites exhibit an unequi- 
vecal laminar arrangement, the lamin being spherical, cuboidal, 
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rectilinesr, and in irregular variously curved planes. The partial 
left protruding, the most singular and imposing forms, Amidst the 
luxuriant forest that always corers granitic hills nod mountains, the 
explorer suddenly finds himself facing a high perpendicular wall of 
rock, indented by numerous vertical grooves sometimes 5 or 6 feet in 
depth. Very fine and varied examples of these occur on the island 
of Pulo Ubin near the south east angle of Singapore. We hare ob- 
served them also on Grunong ‘Tunyo Laut, in the north east of Jo- 
hore, and, in a less regular form, at other places. 

In concluding this brief notice of the plutonic rocks we may adl- 
vert to the existence of several thermal springy in the interior of 
Malacca as affording an evidence that, at subterranean levels, the in- 
tumescence which produced the Peninsula has not yet parted with ita 
heat. This, combined with come proofs of recent upheaval, that will 
character of a rising region; a surmise which its proximity to Suma- 

AMetala.—The tendency to the production of metalliferous ores at 
and near the junction of plutonic and sedimentary rocks which bas been 
observed in many countries, might have led us to anticipate a large 
share of metallic riches for the Peninsula. In reality it probably 
abounds in soe ores far beyom! conception. 

Tron ores are every where found, and in the south they exist in 
vist profusion, Iu some places the strata have been completely sas 
turuted with iron, and sere the bare surface of the ground, strewed 
with blackish scoriform gravel and blocks, presents a strange con- 
trast to the exuberant vegetation of surrounding tracts, appearing as 
if it hal been burned and blasted by subterranean fires. Much of 
the ordinary forms of ironmasked rocks, which are so common and 
so litthe regarded for their metallic contents that in Singapore they 
are used to macadamize the roads, contain often nearly 60 per cent 
of pure metal. 

The thede leugth and breadth of the Peninsula, there ean be little 
doutt, abounds in Tinere, The uniformity, we might almost soy uni- 
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ty, of its plutonic character, warrants the inference that ores found 
plentifully in many different and distant localities where they have 
been sought for, exist also in the intermediate tracts which have not 
yet been examined, At the two extremities of the Peninsular zone of 
elevation, Junk-ceylor and Banka, tin sand is diffused in such quan- 
tity that its collection has never hed any other limit than the num- 
ber of persons employed in it, In Junk-ceylon and Phunga, under 
abarbarous government, about 13,000 piculs are annually dug out of 
the soll. In Banka, under a European government, but without any 
improvement on the usual Chinese modes of excavating, washing and 
amelting, the production has increased from 25,000 piculs in 1812, 
when it was a British possession, to 60,000 piculs.* 

At numerous intermediate localities throughout the Peninsula tin 
is obtained ; and when we consider the despotic, rapacious and too 
often remorseless character of the native governments, the conse- 
quent failure of all attempts to introduce European or Chinese capi- 
tal and #ystem into the tin mining, and the robberies and massa- 
cres which from time to time terrify and scatter the little commun 
ties of needy Chinese in whose hands it has remained, the won- 
der ia that so much metal should find its way to the market, In 
the Siamese countries north of Kedah and in Kedah itself, which has 
been so long in a state of anarchy, it is sparingly extracted, From 
duce has now greatly diminished owing to the miserable state of the 
11,000 piculs. The present produce of the whole Peninsula includ- 
ing Sinkep and Linga, the only two islands of the Johore Archipe- 
lago where it is now sought for, is probably above 40,000 piculs, 
The produce for many years past has ranged betweeu that quantity 
upwards of 100,000 piculs, so that it equals or exceeds that of Corn- 
wall (6,000 tons) and may be expected to increase steadily. 

Seeing that tin is procured in all parts of the Peninsula where it is 

* Dr. Epp, Schilderingen avs Ostindi¢ns Archipel p. 159, 
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sought for, and in proportion to the enterprize and labour which are 
devoted to the search, we may consider the entire zone as a great 
magazine of tin. Jt is, in fact, incomparably the greatest on the globe, 
Johore might have seemed to offer an exception to the apparent uni- 
versality of the distribution of oxide of tin, if its geological affinity to 
Banka, the fact of tin having from time to time been found in several 
places, and for many years haying been got in considerable quan tity in 
Malacca, had not afforded the strongest presumption that its want of 
inhabitants and government was the cause of its nonproductiveness, 
The last eighteen months however haye placed the matter beyond 
doubt, and given a striking proof at once of the metallic fertility of 
the country, and of the little attention which this branch of industry 
has hitherto met with in the British Settlements. Tu 1845 Malacca, 
an integral part of Johore and having the same reology as the rest of 
the country, produced about 450 piculs of tin. In the succeeding 
year the interest of some Chinese of capital was excited in the subject, 
and more vigorous and extensive operations were commenced. In 
le46 above 1,400 peculs were procured, the greater part from 39 pits 
in one valley. In 1847 the produce appears to have been from 4,000 
to 5,000 pieuls. In 1848 it will probably rise to between 5,000 and 
7,000 piculs, for the government tithe upon it for the year has been 
rented for the unprecedented sum of 8,11) Sp. Dollars, the revenue 
from this source having been in the two preceding years & 1,020 

Nothing can better shew how entirely the metalliferous character 
of the Peninsula has escaped the mining enterprize of private Euro- 
pean capitalists than the fact that in the island of Singapore, where 
we have a line of junction between plutonic and sedimentary rocks 
of above twenty miles in length, where tin was found in former years 
in at least two localities, and where the same iron ore with which it 
is associated in Banka abounds both in the igneous and aqueous rocks, 
no interest has ever been awakened in the subject. 

In the Peninsula and Banka, tin has hitherto heen procured hy 
digging pits in alluvial tracts where the ore is found, generally inter- 
mixed with quartz particles, in a state resembling saud yarying from 
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fine to coarse.* We have large specimens with the ore adhering to 
and partially invested with quartz. We are not aware that it has 
ever been actually seen in the solid rock in the Peninsula, but in Ban- 
ka it is found associated with iron ore in veins Im the granite. A 
Dutch writer also describes whole layers as occurring in some moun- 
tains which consist partly of granite, but in the centre principally 


* In most cases il appears to be properly wream ore i.e. the fragments 
and particles of disintegrated rock thal have been born to lower levels by 
rain torrents and streams. We think however thal there are both tin and 
gold pits in which the rock has been decomposed and disintegrated in situ, 
and a carefal examination would probably prove that there are many such. 
Theclaysinour Peninsular vallies are not always alluviol, and in the higher 
part appear most often to mark the decomposition of the subjacent rock. In 
arecent excellent geological work by Professor Ansted ( Geology, Infroduc- 
fory, Descriptive and Practicaf vol ii. p. 251) it is erroneously stated that 
in Banka the ores of tin are entirely obtained by sifting the gravel and sand 
of rivers. In Banka and the Peninsula the beds of streams are seldom resorted 
to, save to obtain indications of the probable abundance of * tin sand’ inthe 
vicinity. One of the narrow vallies between the parallel ranges or branches 
of the low hillsis selected, and, if tin be found, pits from 10 to 60 feetin depth 
are dug, and carried regularly op the valley, a new one being opened a5 500n 
as the last is exhausted. In this way the entire breadth of a valley is some- 
times excavated by successive pits throughout alength of two or three miles, 
if the tin sand be found continnous. 

In Malacca the tin sand is generally found at the bottom ofa series of al- 
lovial layers. This is also the case in Cornwall, where it appears fo be at- 
tributed to diluvial action, Im the Malacca vallies there is no evidence of 
diluvial action. The accumulation of the tin ore in the bottom of the valley 
may be explained,in some cases, by the decomposition of the rock and wash- 
ing away of the clayey and lighter siliceous particles,—the tin ore and as- 
sociated quartz remaining by their gravity. In other cases it may probably 
be explained by the consideration that inthe earliest ages of the vallies 
the disintegration must have been more rapid and the fallofthe vatlies 
greater, The torrents ip rains would have a considerable impetus, and car- 
ry forward the disintegrated fragments of the rugged and naked ravines. 
In the course of time these would be smoothed into gentle slopes covered 
with vegetation, and the slopes of the bottoms of the vallies would gradually 
decrease as their mouths became choked with mud flats and sand banks, 
and the alluvial deposit spread back, raising the level of the vallics. 

We have dwelt at some length on Tin because itis the principal natural 
production of the Peninsula, which derives from the fact of its being the 
greatest stanniferous tract in the world an importance economically which 
has never been sufficiently appreciated. We are able to state confidently 
that the geological conditions which seem to be necessary for the produc- 
tion of tin in this part of the world are found in the Peninsula a3 fully deve- 
loped asin Banka. Both portions of the ronchave been equally affected by, 
and have indeed originated in, one and the same igneous action, of which one 
of the phenomena has been the formation of tinore. The existence of tin ia 
Banka was unknown until 1708 when it was accidentally discovered. Now, 
its produce doubles that of the Peninsula, although the latter has a surface 
18 times larger. The reason is nota mineralogical one. Itis because ia 
Banka the Chinese are stimulated, furthered and protected by a strong Go- 
vernment, which directly interests itself in their operations. 
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of layers of sandstone and quartz in which iron ore also appears. 
In the more purely granitic mountains it seems to haye heen observ- 
ed in quartr at the junction of the granite with the iron veined sand- 
stone strata. In the Isthmus of Kr it has also been found at the 
jenction of sandstone and granite. In Cornwall it appears to be 
dependent on granite.t 

The finest ore of Banka yields as much as 80 per cent of metal, 
ores has not been ascertained so carefully. We are not aware that 

Gold is found in the Peninsula, but, Whether from inferiority of 
enterprize or natural deficiency, not in such abundance as in those 
parts of the adjacent countries of Sumatra and Borneo where it is 
systematically dag for. The present annual produce is probably a- 
hout 20,000 ounces. In all the Jarger specimens which we possess 
quartz. Like the tin ore it has not been seen in the undisintegrated 
rock. 

Copper, silver and arsenic have been detected in Banka, but ap- 
parently in small quantities. 

Climate.—Before inspecting the shores of the Peninsula more 
closely, it is necessary to advert to the peculiarities in climate which 
affect the watery agencies to which ther are subject, and all the ob- 
servations that appear necessary on the climate may be here intro- 
duced together. 

The mean temperature of the Peninsula is prohably about 80° at 
the level of the sea. In its general humidity it also approaches to 
uniformity, but dry and rainy weather are more distinctly separated in 
the northern countries than in the southern. ‘The latter are not eyh- 
jeet to the occasional violent rains and prolonged droughts which yi- 
sit the former, and the former are not exposed to the frequent tracts 
of damp, foggy, rainy weather which are experienced in the latter. 

During the N. E. monsoon, which ordinarily blows from Novem- 

7 “Granite or its modification, elvan, occurs near, or at, all the lorali- 


ties where tin and copper ores oo abound as to be worked and produce. 
fuocs.” De la Beche, good 
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ber to March, the weather is generally settled in the Straits of Malac- 
ca, and N. and N, E, winds prevail, particularly on the coast of the 
Peninsula, but are not of great strength save towards the northern 
end of the Straits. Breezes usually blow from the Peninsular shore 
at night. ‘The equable character of this season is attributable to 
the monsoon being broken by the mountains of the Peninsula, which 
stretch transversely to its direction. The exposed east coast of the 
Peninsula, on the other hand, experiences the full force of this mon- 
soon. The intercourse between the Malays of Singapore and those 
of Pahang, and other places on that const, in small boats, which is con- 
stant during the 5. W. monsoon, is now interrupted, and a land route 
occasionally substituted. Rains are frequent and heavy, and the south- 
ern extremity of the Peninsula, including Singapore, in some measure 
partakes ef the same climate, for the ranges of hills separating the 
valley of the Johore river from the China sea are too low to give 

The 5. W. monsoon, which prevails from Aprilto October, blows 
et ee part of the west coast of the Peninsula, which 
ronsequently, in some measure, participates in the rainy climate 
which characterises the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal during 
this monsoon. Further south, is is broken by the mountain belt of 
Sumatra, so that, in the Straits, land apd sea breezes generally prevail 
in the vicinity of the coasts, and an equable climate is experienced. The 
Sumatra side of the Straits, and the southern portion of the Penin- 
cular, at night are expoed to occasional sudden squalls from the 5. 
W. accompanied by lightning and heavy rain, called Swmefras. 
North westers are alzo experienced, bat more rarely. ‘They oceur 
chiefly in the northern part of the Straits as far as the Arroas, bit 
sometimes blow right through them to the Carimons. During 
this monsoon the east coast of the Peninsula, having a leeward ex- 
posure, and being, for the greater part of its length, protected by 
the double wall of the Sumatran and Peninsular ranges, is perfectly 
sheltered, and dry weather prevails. 

The remarks in the two preceding paragraphs are chiefly derived 
from Horsburgh, and based on the experience of nautical men, More 
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exact climatic observations have, at different times, been made at Pi- 
nang, Malaccaand Singapore. By far the most complete and accu- 
rate of these are Captain Elliot's at the Magnetic Observatory in 
Singapore. Unfortunately, owing to Captain Elliot's absence, and the 
want of access to any connected record of his observations, we must 
depend, for the present, ou more imperfect registers. 

Assuming the climate of Pinang to represent that of a co nsidera- 
ble portion of the northern part of the Peninsula, it appears from 
tables given in Dr. Ward's work that the mean annual temperature, 
at an elevation of 2,410 feet is about 70}°, the mean annual range 
10}*, the average greatest daily range 9° and of the least daily 
range 14°." On the plain 

the mean annual temperature ig...... 793° 
fd, of the morning about sun rise 753° 


id. of daily maximum temp... .. 883° 


fd. evening after sunset... .. .. 80° 
Annual range from... .... .. 702° to 902° 
Averare monthly range... .. .. 11° 
greatest daily range .. .... 2. 13% 
average dd. 22 ts eta ws -s ~66F 
In gevera? neither rainy nor dry weather is in excess, but exceptions 
occur at intervals of a few years. Dr Ward found that the average 
number of rainy days for four years was 182, the greatest number 
in one year being 209 and the least 160. Colonel Low informs us 
that rain fell almost every day betwixt October 1789 and June 1790. 
“ Betwixt May 18303 and April 1834 rain fell on 145 days on the 
Pinang plain, 166 days on the Flag Staff hill, and 228 days in Pro- 
vince Wellesley, and the quantity at each station was 
in. 
on Flag Staff hill 11655 
Pinang Plain 65°, 
Ir. Wellesley 791, 
“ The influence of both monsoons is felt at Pinang. I the early 
part of March the weather is generally clear ; towards the end, how- 


* Dr. Ward's Contributions to the medical topography of Pinang p. 6, 
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ever, monsoon weather prevails. In the two succeeding mouths, 
especially in May, frequent showers occur, hut the falls of rain are 
seldom heavy. June is rainy; squalls from the westward are fre- 
quent, and sometimes violent. In July, Anguet and September, the 
sky is generally overcast ; much rain falls alternated with sunshine; 
squalls are also frequent in the two first, accompanied with elee- 
trical phenomena. The early part of October is generally clear and 
pleasant; towards the end of the month however the influence of 
the N. E. monsoon is perceived ; squalls from the N. occur: dense 
masses Of clouds collect ; and rain falls in great quantity for days un- 
interruptedly, attended with much thunder and lightning. November 
and December are pleasant, cool, delightful months; the moruing 
breeze is refreshingly bracing; the heat ia moderated by frequent show- 
ers and occasional henvy falls of rain, and the air is purer and drier 
than in any wther part of the year,”* 

Continued heavy rains sometimes fall, but they seldom last many 
days. An exception occurred towards the end of last year, (1847,) 
when Pinang, for the first time since our occupation of it in 1786, was 
inundated, The flood happened on the 7th November. “ The whole 
island almost was under water. The rivers burst their banks, and 
carried away several bridges, land-slips occured on the hill ground, 
houses fell, and property both public and private was much damag- 
ed.” 

“ Heavy dews prevail throughout the year in clear nights ; fogs 
too are frequent in the mornings, especially during the more rainy 
months. From repeated observations of Daniell’s Hygrometer, in 
both moist and dry states of the atmosphere, the averace difference 
between the external and internal thermometers, at the point of con- 
densation, has been found tobe about 10°. ‘The barometer has been 
found to range always about 30 inches, with a daily variation of 
. 08, the maximum being at 9 o'clock a. a. the minimum about 3 
ru." > The regular tides which prevail in the atmosphere within 
the tropics have been the subject of observation at Pinang. Colonel 

* Dr. Ward's Contributions to the medical topography of Pinang, p 21. 


7 Pinang Gazette of Ist January 1848, 
+ Dr. Ward's contributions to the medical topography of Pinang, p. 21. 
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4 revolutions in the twenty four hours. At 

4a.m. It is lowest and remains so a short while, then ascends 5 

10 4. a. When it remains some time stationary and then descends 
till 

dr.ou. When it is at its wavrimeuns, it is again stationary for a 
short period and then between 


cae Pr. M. § 
It descends to the minimum. 

4A. M. leey 
se cre geisha ah Gig ll 068 Stace Ok Oa cen 

Although the general elimate of the Peninsula is characterized by 
humidity, itis subject, like Sumatra, to droughts which appear to ap- 
proach to periodical, Marsden states, that droughts of long conti- 
nuance occur in Sumatra, and gives a particular account of one 
which happened in the year 1775 and lasted eight months. Our ex- 
perience in the Straits is yet brief, but it leads to the conclusion that 
that marked droughts of longer or shorter continuance are liable to 
recur every five or six years in Pinang. The recorded droaghts of 
long continuance are those of 1816, lasting 56 days (2d. January to 
27th February, with the exception of one rainy day), 1821-22 last- 
nearly four months (December to March) during which period 
“scarecly a drop of rain fell."+ Twenty years later a drought of 
equal duration occured at the same season, and in its effects was the 
most severe of which thtre is any record or recollection. It lasted 
from the middle of December 1842 to the middle of March 1843, 
and was attended with much and universal evil. Spice plantations 

* Dissertation on the soil and agriculture of Pinang &c , p. 318. Baron 
you Humboldt observes with reference to the intertropical aerial tides, “1 
everywhere observed that the barometer attains its maximum alt 9 h. or 
0) h. in the morning; that it descends slowly ull noon, but rapidly from 
noon till 44h. that it reasceods wll 11h. at night, when itisalitde lower 
than at? h.in the morning; thatitsinks slowly all oight tiidh. in the 
morning, and again rises Ull9b.....Insome places of the torrid tone the 


baromeler indicates the real time within a quarter of au hour.’ Persoual 
Narrative vol. 6, p, 700, 


+ Dr. Ward. 
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on the plains were preserved af a great expence by artificial irriga- 
tion, and in spite of every care many trees in unfavourable soils died, 
Betelout and fruit trees perished in great numbers. The rice crops 
and the whole country assumed an arid aspect never before witness- 
dure, to be out of the ordinary course of natare * 

At Malacea, according to Dr. Ward, the temperature of the whole 
year does not vary more than 14° or 16° Fah. being seldom higher 
than 88° and sometimes as low as 74°. The medium temperature, 
calculated from a daily register for 3 years, was found to be 80°. 
The climate approximates to that of Singapore in the frequency of 
showers, but the atmosphere is in general much less hnmid. 

At Singapore the thermometer ranges from 65° to 92°, and averages 
82°.+ The climate is very humid, and rain falls frequently.t The an- 
nual quantity varies considerably, being affected by the irregular oc. 
eurence of heavy rains at different periods of the year. ‘The average 
rains, which sometimes, but very rarely, continue without intermis. 
ary. Iu the Penny Cyclopedia, which contains so many admirable 
geographical articles, it is stated that “the southern portion of the 
western coast of the Peninsula, n2 well as the low eastern coast of 
Sumatra, is perfectly sheltered against both monsoons, the N. E. and 
5. W. In this country accordingly the regular succession of dry and 
wet seasons is unknown, Showers of rain fall in every month of the 
year, but more abundantly in our summer.” Instead of saying that 





* * In our retrospect of 1846 we remarked on the peculiarity of the sea- 
sons, the rains having continued up to the end of that year, On this occa- 
Sion we have to motice a Similar occurrence. During the last five or six 
years the Climate appears to be wodergoing a gradual change. The drysea- 
500 for three years past has oot been so prolonged. Last year there could 
scarcely be said to be any, and the temperature both during 1846 and 1647 
was at times considerably lower than it was during any part of,at least the 
eighl or ten preceding years." Pinang Gazette of Ist. January 1848, 

+ Mr. Balestier tells me he has observed it as low as 66°, so that the 
range nearly embraces the ranges of both the plain snd mountains of Pinang, 
i t Upon an average rain probably falls about half the number of days in 

¢ year, 
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we are perfectly sheltered from the monsoons, the writer should have 
said that the operation of the monsoons is influenced by the extent 
and ramifications of the ocean around us, und by the chains of moun- 
tains in Sumatra,—the former increasing the humidity of the air, 
and the latter interrupting the wind, and combining with the general 
configuration of these countries, and the circumstance of a great arm 
of the sea being interposed between them, to substitute variable 
breezes and occasional sudden and severe squalls for a regular wind. 
He should have added, not that rain falls uniformly or more abun- 
dantly in the months of the European summer, but that the earliest 
exacted. E. monsoon, or from October or November to J a- 

nding to the European wialer, constitute a decided 
rainy secon sttonked within tower temperature than is experienced in 
other months. Although it is true that showers are frequent in this 
region during the mouths that constitute the dry season in Ind ia, it 
must not be supposed that they fall almost every three days, as some 
writers have said. Droughts are common of § to 14 days, and longer 
ones happen every few years. 

The tables for 6 years (1820 to 1825) furnished by Major Davis 
to the Asiatic Society, although of little use in determining the mean 
temperature of Singapore, owing to the noon heat being given as the 
maximum, serve to shew that, subject to great fluctuations, a certain 
seasonal distribution of heat throughout the year is observed. There 
is a winter or cold season when the sun is in the southern hemis- 
phere in November, December and January, the minimum of heat 
falling sometimes in one and sometimes in another of these months, 
and the adjacent parallels, including that of Singapore, in the months 
of February, March and April, the temperature increises, some- 
times rising at once to summer heat. When the sun is in the tro. 
pie of Cancer, and during his slow progress near it in the months 
of May, June and July, the summer occurs. In one or other of 
these months the maximum of heat usually falls. During the suc- 
ceeding three months, August, September and October, when the 
sum recrosses the equator and the proximate parallels, the tempera~ 
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ture decreases. It can neither be said, however, that there is a 
regular increase from the minimum to the maximum, and decrease 
from the latter to the former, nor that the above four divisions 
mark successive seasons of constant cokl or winter, of regularly increa- 
sing temperature or spring, of constant heat or summer, and of re- 
gularly decreasing heat or nutumn.* 

In 1820 there was a regular increase from February to July. In 
1821 there was a very slight increment (0. 4°) from Feb. to March, 
followed by a fall in April of 1. 8° and succeeded by a rise in May 
of 3, 5°. In 1822 there was a rise from February to May, in June 
a fall of 0. 7°, followed by a rise in July of 2°. In 1825 there was 
a rise from February to April, and a fall of 1° in May, followed by a 
rise of 1. 8° in June and July. In 1824 there was likewise a rise 
from Febroary to April, a fall of 1. 4° in May and a rise of 1. 8° in 
June and July. In 1825 there was a fall from February to March 
of 0. 6°, a very slight rise in May, and a fall from May to July. 5i- 
milar irregularities may be observed in the autumn months, In 
1820 July must be considered one of these months, as the tempera- 
ture fell from its maximum of 86° in June to 82. 1°, in that month. 
Tt then rose in August, September and October, and fell m Novem- 
ber, Dec. and Jan. (1821). In 1821 it fell from May to July, rose 
in August, fell in September, rose slightly in October and November, 
and fell in December and January (1822.) In 1822 it rose from 
August to October, fell in November and December and rose slight- 
ly in Dec. In 1823 it rose from August to Sept., fell in Oct. and 
Nor., and rose in Dec, and Jan. In 1825 July may be considered 
an autumn month. The temperature fell slightly in Augt., rose from 
September to November, and fell 2.6° in Dee. It thus appears 
that although the sutumn months are colder than the summer, there 

® The seasonol variations in temperature appear to be doe in a great- 
er measure to the influence of the monsoons, than to the position of the 
sun, The temperature would probably be nearly equable throughout 
the year, bat for the cold winds and rainy and cloudy weather that occur. 
Sometimes one of our so called winter months exhibits a meao tem- 
perature as high as one of the summer months in the same year. Thus 
1821 the mean temperature at noon of November and July corresponded, 
83.9°. In 1820 that of November was 82. 8° and that of July 82, 1°. In 


both casea however it is probable thal ihe mean lemperature of July cx- 
cceded (hat of November, 
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is sometimes an increase instead of a decrease from the first to the 
there was a sudden considerable fall from the last of the summer to 
the first of the autumn months; in 1820 from June to July of near- 
ly 4°; in 1822 from July to August of 4, 4°; and in 1825 from June 
to July of perhaps 2°, The transition from winter to spring or sum- 
mer is also sometimes sudden. Thus in 182] the temperature passed 
from 80° in Jan, to 83. 5° in February, and in 1825 from 80. 9° in 
Jan. to 85, 2° in February. In more recent years we have notic- 
ed this sudden change from the raw, cold, and rainy weather of the 
winter months to full summer heat in February, Cold breezes from 
the N. and N. E., however, continue for a time to Sweep over us, 
far from agreeable. 

In 1820 the maximum of heat was in June; in 1821, in May; 
in 1822, in July ; in 1823 in September, (but there was nearly the 
same temperature in April and July); in 1824 in July; and in 1825 

The minimum of heat was in the cold season of 1820-21 in 
January ; in 1821-22 in December; in 1829-23 in December; in 
1823-24 in November; in 1924-25 in December. 

The imperfection of our meteorological registers has obliged us to 
give the preceding details instead of a more general account of the 
climate, which could hardly have been rendered arcurate. Before 
we can safely reduce our experience into general laws, we must have 
regular contemporancous observations carried on at our three Set- 
tlements for a period of not less than ten years. The irregularities, 
when afew years only are considered, are so great that even that 
period would probably be too short.* 

Currents. The currents of the Straits of Malacca are remark. 
able. From the Arroas to Junk-ceylon the current in both monsoons 

* These observations would be attended with littl: trouble and expence 
when the requisite instruments had been once provided, and we venture to 
express a hope that when the subject is brought to the notice of Government 
it will be indaced to furnish them, and take measures for ensuring an unin- 


terrupted series of observations. We have no doubt that at each Station 
lodividuals will always be found who would willingly superintend them. 
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sels generally to the northward. ‘This appears to be due in the N. E. 
monsoon to the influx of water from the China sea at the southern ex- 
tremity, and the flow of the Bengal sea to the 5. W. thus causing a 
draught at the northern extremity. In the 5. W. monsoon again, 
while the sea of Bengal on the one side flows to the N. E., a fur- 
ther draught is occasioned by the monsoon being changed on the 
west coast of Sumatra intoa N. W. one. Thus, while on the Su- 
matra side of the Straits, the current runs along the Pedier coast and 
out of the Straits to the westward, it is setting on the opposite cide 
to the northward. During the same monsoon the current about the 
Arroas sets uften strong to the N. W. with a weak flood at times to 
S.E. From the Arroas to the Carimons regular tides prevail from 
one side of the Straits to the other. The ebb which sets to the N. 
W. is longer and stronger than the flood. The flood sets to the 8, 
E, as far as the Carimons. Between this group and Tree Island it 
meets the flood running in from the China era, After the junction 
the flood sets to the southward towards the Straits of Durian. Thea 
meeting of the two tides causes great irregularities, so that in the 
Straits of Singapore they sometioves set for 6 hours in one direction 
and then 12 to 18 in the opposite. They are frequently very rapid, 
and at some places run in eddies,* 

The effects upon the Peninsula of the aqueous agencies of which 
we have given the preceding imperfect account, are great and obvious. 
They have given a distinctive character to the whole coast, for we 
recognize them equally in the broad plains and mangrove swamps, 
and in the abraded promontaries and ranges which separate them. 
From the great irregularity in the original configuration of the bor- 
ders of the Peninsula, causing numerous broad and deep hollows 
sheltered from the sea, it has resulted that the accessions which the 
conntry has received, greatly exceed the extent of land that has been 
washed away, if we consider superficial area alone. What may be 
the proportion of the bulk of alluvium deposited around the shures, 
to the bulk of abraded matter which the interior has lost, is a nies 
tion not so easily answered, Some portions of the coast have gained 

* The facts in this paragraph are deriyed from Horsburgh, 
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far more than any others, and are still gaining. Others again, such 
as considerable tracts along the exst coast, appear to have been al- 
ways losing. In others there are evidences of alternate periods of 
ulyance and retreat.. 

Rivers and Alluvial Formations.—We have hitherto delayed 
noticing the rivers of the Peninsula, because it appeared advisable, 
in order to avoid repetition, to describe them in connection with the 
alluvial plains through which they flow, and which they have so 
largely helped to form. We now propose to follow them round the 
eoast, observing the extent and nature of their plas, and pausing, 
where we have some some personal knowledge of the localities, to 
describe the mode in which these plains appear to have been produced. 

The Peninsula is an exceedingly well watered region. The cli- 
mate, as we have seen, is humid, and the whole length of the coun- 
try intersected by yallies and ravines. Hence streams abound eve- 
rywhere. It is probable, from the structure of the evuntry, that 
the upper branches of most of the larger rivers flow generally 5S. E. 
and N. W. between the short mountain ranges, and that itis only on 
reaching the borders of the ancient coast line, or inner edge of the 
alluvial plains, that they take an easterly and westerly direction. 
This we know to be the case with some of them, ‘The same fact 
may be observed with reference to the smaller streams of the hill sys- 
tems. 

Most of the rivers and streams are properly creeks for some dis- 
tance from their mouths. After proceeiling for some time up the 
winding reaches of a deep and broad creek, we frequently find that it 
terminates suddenly, and receives only a seanty rivulet of fred water. 
The number of these creeks is very great, 





The principal rivers that discharge their waters along the west 
coast are the Kedah, Pérak, Silingor, Lingi, Muar and Batu Pahit 
(Rio Formosa). Desides these, there are hundreds of intervening 


streams, 


We have no accurate information respecting the courses and bull 
of any of the rivers. 


The Kedah rises in the mouutains that form the watershed be- 
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tween the eastern and western coasts, and, after receiving numerous 
tributaries, enters the head of the Straits of Malncea in latitude G° N. 
nearly. The extensive level tract through which it runs so far as it 
has been examined, appears to be entirely composed of alluvium de- 
posited by it, and a large mud flat which fronts its mouth indicates 
the continuation of this deposit. At its mouth it is about 300 yards 
broad, and for some distance is navigable for vessels of 300 tons bur- 
den. The tide rises from 5 to 6 feet, 

The coast opposite Pinang affords the most positive evidence of 
the gradual encroachment of the land upon the sea. The process of 
advance may be observed in different stages. OMf the mouth of the 
Juru, and between Bulit Jura and the mouth of the Junjong, the 
sand has greatly accumulated. The large flat in the middle of the 
south channel has now so spread and shoaled, that the channel be- 
tween it and the mainland is blocked up. The sand bank running 
south from the end of the Town has also shonled and increased, till 
it has obliterated the passage between it and Pulo Jerijih, and de- 
barred all entrance into the channel between it and the Island. The 
Inost interesting instance of recent accumulation, however, is afforded 
by the northern eoast of the Province from the embouchure of the 
river Alida ta beyond the former Police Office at Teloh Rimis, The 
extensive mud bank stretching out in front hasbeen raised so rapidly, 
especially to the northward, that the owners of the lands On the adjarent 
coast have obtained valuable additions to their property, and rice crops 
of unrivalled luxuriance, and coconnuts distinguished for their lusty and 
rapid growth, now cover tracts over which the tidesroseseyen years ago, 
The formation, in a former century, of a broad elevated band of sand 
along the coast of the Province, stretching, in a line deflected towards 
the west, beyond the projecting angle of the alluvial flat of Pinang, 
where the town stands, has given a similar direction to the current, 
throwing it towards the Pinang shore, and projecting the southern 
coast of the Province, where there has, consequently, been a great 
deposition of mil and growth of mangrove jungle. Older sea banks 
of sand* traverse the alluvial plains between the Muda and the Juru, 


* As we have not carefully examined those elevated bands of sand (call- 
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and carry the geological records of the Province back to 2 remote 
period, for the first settlement of the Malays, KotiAur, is only with- 
in the most recent, and monuments of still earlier inhabitants exist. 
Since the Malays established a colony at Kotd Aur (probably six cen- 
turies ago) the land seems to have increased about a mile and a halfin 
breadth. ‘lhe accumulation of mud appears to have eventually com- 
pelled the colonists to abandon the settlement and proceed to Kedah. 
Batu Kawan is now so completely embraced by the land that its 
eoast furs one line with that of the Province, Until recent years 
it was not generally known to Europeans that it was still an island, 
Ty older maps it is laid down as part of the mainland. The small 
hill called Bukit Durdli Jurn has large rounded granite rocks on 
its western side, which must for ages have been exposed to the abra- 
sion of waves and currents before the Province existed as dry land ; 
but the mangrove swamp still comes up to it, and shows that it is 
oily recently the waters of the sea have ceased to sweep past it, 
This hill consists of granite, and ite eastern side preserves a monu- 
ment of a recent upward movement in a spur, about fourteen feet 
ubove the level of the plain, consisting of oysters and other modern 
marine shells, imbedded in a hard black earth, Bukit Méraih 
is four miles from the coast, but the fat plain surrounding it con- 
tains recent shella. From the steepness of the seaward face of the 
Lill, and its general configuration, it may be inferred that a consi - 
derable portion of it was devoured by the sea, and that it consequent- 
ly existed as an island during a long period subsequent to its eleva- 
tion. ‘The Malays of the Province, who are naturally observant of 
natual phenomena and thus make « rude geology of their own, un- 
hesitatingly assert thot all the isolated hills scattered over this part of 
the Province were formerly islands. The native annals of Kedah 
even go back to the time when Gunong Jerai, or the great mountain 
mass called Kedah Peak, now 25 miles inland, was surrounded 
ed permdtings by the Malays) we are not at present able to offer any de- 
cided opinion whether, a5 Colonel Low believes (Dissertation &c.,) they 
have all been heaped up by the waves along the ancicaot lines of beach, or 


as may have sometimes happened, were banks formed while the Straits Wiig 
hind them were still under the level of the sea, 
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by the sea; and it hardly needs this tradition, which may have been 
derived from the aboriginal occupants, to support a conclusion natu- 
rally resulting from the flatness of the cireumjacent alluvial country, 
the shells that have been found in it, and the circumstance that two 
rivers, the one (a principal branch of the Kedah River called Sim- 
pang Rambie) flowing to the north, and the other (the Mirbou) to 
the south of the mountain, are connected by a channel behind it. In 
the large flat plain lying to the north of Gunong Jerai, and about 6 
miles from the sea shore, is situated a singular mass of limestone 
called the Elephant Hill. Judging from Dr. Ward's deseription, it 
affords many evidences both of recent elevation, and of having for cen- 
turies been an island. Its sides are steep cliffs, and several detach- 
ed columns, apparently resembling those found mear the Meuse in 
France, and on the sides of inland limestone rocks in other countries, 
together with numerous stalactitic caves, shew the abrading action of 
the waves. Dr, Ward notices a mass of recent shells elevated about 
8 or 10 feet above the level of the plain. ‘This mass appears to be 
entirely similar in its component shells, and the basis in which they 
are agglutinated, to the larger mass which we observed on the north 
side of B. Duriké Juru. ‘The Elephant Hill, if examined more mi- 
nutely, would probably afford important evidence respecting the na- 
ture of the movement by which it was elevated, whether abrupt, or 
slow and constant, or by successive steps interrupted by periods of 
quiescence. Captain Newbold suggests the careful examination of 
the caves with a view to the discovery of organic remains. But, si- 
tuated as it isin a very modern alluvial plain and surrounded by a 
swamp, it is not probable that any of the caves are ossiferous. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, the general relation of the 
island of Pinang to the alluvial formations along the shores of the 
mainland requires to be noticed, 

The revolutions which have taken place in the channel between 
Pinang and the mainland are deserving of a more extended examina- 
tion, We have little doubt that, from the various accessible vestiges 
that remain, the whole past geological history of the alluvium of the 
Island and the Province could, without much difficulty, be unravelled, 
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It is probable that, prior to the formation of the great bank of 
sand which stretches along the present margin of the northern half of 
the Province to Kwilla Pry, the main current flowed in a direction 
across or behind Bigin Boyd and Bagan Dalam, sweeping past or 
round B, Durakaé Juru, and being deflected by the elevated hilly 
ground which terminates in B. Juru in a 8. 5. E. direction through 
the eastern channel, which, when we acquired Pinang in 1786, bad a 
depth at its northern entrance of 7 and 8 fathoms, but which lias 
now shoaled much throughout. When the central course of the 
current oceupied the position above indicated, the mud must have 
accumulated within a line prolonged in a south easterly direction 
from one drawn from the rocks of Pulau Tikus to those off Tanjong 
Tokong. If we go back to an earlier date, before Permating Pow, 
Permiitang Passier ke. were formed, and when the current embrac- 
ed B. Mérah, we have an arrangement of forces still more favorable 
to the deposit of silt in the space now occupied by the alluvial trian- 
gle of the N. E. plain of Pinang. Without a direction of the main 
current in the above course, lenving this a spare of slack water, it is 
not easy to conceive how the alluvion of the island could have been 
drawn out in a triangular direction to the eastward. If the current, 
passing outside of P. Tikus and 'T. Tokong in a south easterly direc- 
ton, continued ite course to the south of B. Mérih, sand banks would 
be formed on this space in lines tending to an approximate parallel- 
ism with its course, but modified by the configuration of the then 
const of the Island behind. 

Looking to the extensive tract, several miles broad, now forming 
dry lond, over which the sen has left positive evidence of its recent 
retreat, we cannot but conclude that Penang itself, in the progress of 
afew centuries, will be surrounded by the mainland. Its distance 
from the latter, which, at the Fort, is now considerably less than 2 
miles, must, at a date subsequent to the last clevatory movement of 
the laul, have been from 10 to 12 miles, When we observe the 
present accumulations of sediment from the various rivers whose 
earlier deposits formed the plain of the mainland, and combine with 
our observations the historical records which we possess, itis almost 
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possible to foreshew the period within which this plain will embrace 
the Island. The Kedah, Mirbau and Muda rivers, with the inter- 
mediate smaller streams, have formed a great bank of mod stretch. 
ing out to sea, over a broad band of which, between the northern 
shore of the Island and the mouth of the Mirbau, there is nowhere 
more than 4} fathoms of water. Within, or to the south of, this 
band, the opposite coasts approach, and the current, thus confined, 
as it advances acquires strength, and scoops out a deeper channel, so 
that, at the narrowest part of the strait where it has been restrained 
by the Fort and embankments from carrying away the land on which 
the Town stands, there is no less than 14 fathoms of water. So 
long as this rapid and powerful current continwes, the effort of the sea 
will be to widen the interval that separates the island from the main- 
land at this their nearest approach. But much of the sediment that 
would otherwise have been earried through the broad channel which 
would naturally have existed, is thus thrown on the bank beginning at 
the old Police office of the Province, and the remainder tends to en- 
large the banks in the south channel. In process of time the gradual 
shoaling of the sea over the great bank to the north will diminish the 
force of the current, and, as the bank extends continuously behind and 
stretches well out, there is little probability of » channel being worn 
through it by the current tending to the strait, especially as the acces~ 
sion of mud in the south channel will exercise a similar resistant power 
in that direction, Along the coast to the south of Pinang the mud 
is increasing more regularly and surely than to the north, for it lies 
further into the Straits of Malacca, and is protected by the Island 
from the heavy waves of the Bay. ‘The great mud flat that stretches 
continously from the Dindings, having a length of 50 miles and o 
breadth of from 6to 8, already advances its north western extremity 
to a point further out than the seaward side of the channel between 
Pinang and the mainland, and nearly in a line with the centre of the 
southern coast of the Island,* Over this flat the mangroves are slowly 

* The existing charts give a very imperfect representation of the outer 
edge of this bank which may be owing toa considerable period having elap- 


sed since the soundings from which they were constructed were made. The 
proper N. W. extremity lies much more to the west than the point to which 
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ing the level of the land, and as they approach, the edge of the bank 
retreats to seaward. Already its line is almost continuous with the 
west or seaward shore of Penang. Thus by the progressive advance 
of the banks and shoaling of the flats on the north and south of the 
Island will the current through the channel be slowly impeded and 
abated, and the western shore of the Island eventually become, in all 
probability, the coast of the mainland, 

The uninterrupted and rapid advance of the mud flat on the coast 
of Pérak hos been mentioned. This has been going on from time 
immemorial, and a great champagne coustry, covered with dense 
jungle, the effect of this process, is at present seen stretching far 
back, unbroken by any hills or rising ground, to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the interior. This tract is projected into the Straits at its 
southern extremity hy a group of hillocks which are continued in the 
sea by the Dindings, Detween 7 and § miles to the south the sum- 
mits of another less elevated group rise above the sea level in the 
form of the Sambilang Islands, 

Opposite this group, the river Pérak, one of the largest of the 
Peninsula, disembogues, bringing down large quantities of sedi- 
ment from the continent, which, owing to the current of the river 
flowing into the sea in a worth westerly direction, appears to be 
chiefly deposited to the south. The Pénik appears to have a con- 
siderable descent, as, during the rains, the water is fresh and the 
current strong within a mile of the sea, The country drained by it 
is large, and its feeders are very numerous. From its mouth, where 
vessels with a draught of 12 feet can cross the bar, to the source of 
its higher feeders in the mountains, where it meets the eastern coun- 
try of Patani, is said to be nine days pulling and poleing through a 
course of about 150 miles. The breadth in the alluvial tructs, or 
while it remains navigable by vessels drawing 15 feet, is irregular, 
but reaches a mile in some places. Judging from its stee and the ve- 
locity of its current it is probably the largest river on the west coust, 





we have alladed. It is in factin the same meridian with the western coast 
of enang, 
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From the Périk to the Salangor, the next large river, the advance 
of the land has been great. <A perfectly level country extends in- 
land to the foot of the mountains. At the mouth of the SAldagor 
there isa hill. To the south lies an extensive mangrove swamp. In 
the interior one of the feeders of the Salingor is said to unite with 
Sungi Ginta, which flows eastward and joins the Pahing. 

The character of the Straits now changes. Abreast of Salangor 
commences a large tract of islands, rocks and sand banks, stretching 
to the southwest in the Arroas well across the Straits. The North 
Sands, it is highly probable, and partly attested by soundings, are dis- 
posed upon summits of rocks, Pulo Kallam and Polo Lumat are 
merely low mud fats covered with jungle, and separated from the 
mainland, which bere entirely agrees with them in character, by nar- 
row channels kept open by the strong currents which set through 
them owing to the great sandy flat which stretches to the northwest 
opposing the progress of the tides. Another considerable river, the 
Kalang or Kallam, the head of which approaches within one day of 
the Paling, aids the Salangor in producing this large mud deposit. 

Beyond Lumat point the Straits become narrow, The const of the 
Peninsula haa hitherto advanced in a nearly uniform 8. 8. E. diree- 
tion, and that of Sumatraina S. E. by E. dircetion, forming two sides 
of a triangle gradually converging towards an apex at Pulu Roupat, 
From P. Lumat, however, the coast of the Peninsula is abruptly de- 
flected in its direction te N. W. by W... 5. E. by E. so that its line be- 
comes nearly parallel to that of the Sumatra const, which continues the 
same as before. 

When abreast of Parcelar hill the conelusion is at once fureed npon 
ust that it was formerly an island. The coostin front and on buth 
tides, and the country for a groat breath behind it as far back as 
the mountains, are quite flat. To the north, Killam and Laimat are seen 
a3 level ns the sea, and searcely rising above it, and the majuland, for 
perhaps 20 miles inland, seems to be a continuation of the sane level, 
The mountains in the interior are very irregular, towards the north 
and south peaked or deeply serrated, and abuut the ecutre, more even 
and bully, but this must in some measure arise from the position of 
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er and gradually sinking into a low wall like ridge, terminated by an 
isolated hill. ‘The southern more peaked and terminating abruptly 
in the plain. ‘This range appears to be the last of the great middle 
chains or groups of the Peninsnla. ‘The termination is probably near 
the latitude of Parcelar Point, or perhaps a little to the south. The 
ranges on the eastern side of the Peninsula, arcording to Horsburgh, 
are observed from the China sea to terminate near the parallel of 
Pulo Varela, which is further north, so that the line on which the 
southern faces of all the principal ranges rest is probably conforma- 
ble or perperdicular to the direction of the chain.* From this lati- 
tude to Singapore there are some bulky ranges of no great lencth, 
such as the Rumbou mountains, and great isolated masses, such as 
Mt. Ophir to the south east of Malacca, Mt. Formosa, and, near the 
extremity of the Peninsula, G. Pulai on the west and, on the east, 
G. Pantei and the Lalumat group, all there visible from Singapore. 
From Lamat Point to Tanjong Bury (the southern extremity 
of the mainland) a distance of 160 miles, the coast pursues a direct 
and regular course, contrasting so greatly in this respect with the 
northern portion of the coast and with the opposite coast of Suma- 
tra in particular, that we naturally look for some general cause to ac- 
count for a circumstance so rematkable, and we think it will be found 
that the uniformity of the Peninsular coast, and the broken insular 
character of the shores of Sumatra, are both occasioned by tle con- 
traction of the Strait, and the consequent increased force of its tides ; 
on the one side gradually abrading old alluyion, partially protected 
by a series of rocky points, and, on the other, preventing the regular 
accumulation of new deposits, keeping open channels, and causing 
mud to rise in the form of banks and insular flats. Sumatra is here 
traversed by four large rivers, the Racean, Sik, Kampir and Tp. 
dragiri, whieh fluw through a country perfectly alluvial and fiat, and 
of great breadth, ‘The whole of this country is evidently the cre. 





_ " Weobserved, however, that on the east const, although the ¢ 

between the Sidili and Indéu (traversed by the Sinuroday was oaly hills 
the northern branch of the Inddu and its feeders rose amongst mountains, 
Which werei) groups Stretching continuously tO the northward, . : 
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ation of these rivers, and the vast accumulations of alluvial matter at 
their mouths evince their undiminished energy in transporting the de- 
tritus of the mountains to the sea. It is evident that the sea formerly 
covered the whole of the broad alluvial plain to the commencement of 
the mountain slopes. At that period perhaps the greatest current waa 
on the western side of the Arroas, and across a tract now forming part 
of Sumatra, and, at all events, the current of the Straits spread over an 
area more than twice the breadth of the present chaunel, The com- 
paratively feeble rivers of the Peninsula would then be aided by the 
gentler tides in filling up the hollows between the ridges and hillocks, 
and extending their alluvion seaward. But with the swifter advance 
of the opposite shore through the operation of the more powerful 
rivers of Sumatra, the tides would increase in force, oppose a resist- 
ance to the contraction of their banks, and turn their erosive action 
against them with the more effect the further they encroached. The 
result of this interaction would be very different on the two bauks, 
On the Sumatra side the balanee of accumulation and abrasion would 
be in favour of the land. On the side of the Peninsula it would be 
in favour of the sea. At this stare we conceive the Straita are now 
arrived. How long it has continued, we have as yet no data on 
which even to build a surmise. 

When in Malacca for « few days in Moreh 1846 we resided in a 
bungalow close to the beach opposite Pulo Upé. From the height 
and appearance of the alluvial plain, which is slowly wasting, we 
think it may be inferred that it is of great antiquity, that, at one 
time, it extended much further into the Strait, and that it is pro- 
bably many aces since its coast has ceased to advance and begun to 
retrograde. The appearance of the growing parts of the shore of 
the Strait requires that we azsign a former coast line at some dis- 
tance seaward, and remaining stationary or advancing during a 
long period, to explain the accumulation of fine clay sediment to the 
level at which it is found on the existing coust, and the after ac- 
cession of vegetable mould to a considerable thickness. On a sul- 
sequent visit to Malacca we were engbled to trace the same line of 
ancient coast, at a point further east, running inland at a slicht ancla 
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fo the present coutinuntion of the beach, which isa section ofa newer 
wud lower bank of soul on which the western suburbs of Malacca 
stun, Dehind this bank is a cultivated clayey flat, from which the 
oli coast line rises 3 to 4 feet This coast line, which is now cover- 
el with paddy, must have been the site of a village in former days, 
as numerous fragments of pottery and hewn stone are thrown out in 
digging pits, When the sandbank was formed in front, the Malays 
must have alandooed their old dwellings. The inhabitants have a 
tradition that Paulo Upé was formerly united to the mainland. 
Tinjong Tuin (Cape Rachale) is evidently the remnant of a hill 
of which the greater part has been eaten away by the sea, The con- 
rave coast between it and Tiujong Kling is sandy, and, in several 
places, lined with rocks, and, towards Tanjong Tuan, with small is- 
lets. In this first characteristic it resembles the bight to the south 
of T. Kling, in which we found the evidences of abrasion so striking. 
We would not be wulerstood to lay much stress on the character 
of the shore taken by itself, beranse in many places where the shore is 
ylelling to the waves, the coast may be the field of great accumulations, 
destined, ere tie lapse of many years, to convert the wasting shore 
jute an inland ridge or permitdng., ‘Thus a portion of the shore of 
Province Wellesley north of the Prye is wasting. On revisiting it in 
March 1846, after an absence of two years, we noticed that several 
eucotuut trees had been undermined and prostrated in the interval, 
Yet the nud flat in front is gradually rising and extending to the south. 
At Cape Rachado, on the coutrary, the main current of the Strait flows, 
and, at a short tlistance from the point, there are 30 fathoms of water. 
Asa general rule in the Straits (but subject to exceptions) a grow. 
ing coast is covered with mangroves and overflowed by the sea, nud 
a wasting coast is above the sen level and has a sandy beach in front, 
Even where the soil is clayey, the finer particles being suspended and 
carried away by the ordinary tides, and only the coarser left, a beach 
of this kind is formed. We may remark that in the middle and 
southern division of the Straits, there are no strong waves driven per- 
pendicularly on the coasts from the open sea, and consequently broad 
and elevated audy rides ur [erimatangs arc not so liable to be fori. 
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ed as along the northern coast. Hence in these parts the above ge- 
neral rule may be pretty safely applied, even where the shores can 
only be observed from some distance. We believe the greater part 
ef the coast from Lumat to T. Buru, if examined miuutely, would 
prove to be, on the whole, a wasting and not an advancing coast; al- 
though at particular places, owing to the nature of the sea bottom in 
front, the configuration of the shore, and the set of the currents, 
alluvium is at present being deposited. For instance, at present there 
is a considerable bank stretching along the shore from Point Sizau 
off G. Binding (Mt. Formosa) to Pulo Cocob, Before the tidal cur- 
rents assumed, or sufficiently deepened, their present channels, they 
must have flowed with grea‘er force over the space now oceupied by 
this bank and within Palo Pising.* The channel is now between 
the edge of this bank and Channels Bank, the projecting land of T. 
Buru having probably teuded to throw the ebb or greater current off 
the shore, and scoop out a channel in a direction right up the Strait. 
The bank is now rising, the water on it between Pulo Pising and the 
main, having been found by Captain Congalton and Mr. ‘Thomson in 
1846 to be much less than the depth in the ordinary charts. It will 
probably continue to decrease until T. Buru is wasted, or the channel 
between Sumatra bank and the Long Middle bank is filled up by the 
aivance of the former. ‘Tanjong Buru is protected by the islands, 
rocks and shoals stretehing from T. Gul to the Rabbit and Coney, 
but is at present wasting. 

= On the cast side of the most westerly of the small islets close lo P. Pi- 
sing, Mr. Thomson found barnacles, or the casts of barnacies, converted 
into a hard siliceous rock, apparently o variety of Lydian stonc. The im- 
pressions were very distinct and of different sizes, and the spol where they 
occur is five feet above high water mark. The elevation which this marks 
must be of an older date than that evineed by the agglutinated shells at the 
Elephant Will and B. Durata Joru (ante p. p. 116, 119.) It would even 
appear to be coeval with the great plutonic intumescence of the Peninsula, 
because rocks silicified ond metamorphosed in precisely the same mode are 
found on FP. Krimon Kiechi, on the mainland behind the Old Straits ef Sin- 
gapore, at T. Pingrang, on the eastern islands (in the China sea) &c. 

—} In old charts it appears as an Island, and Mr. Thomson informs as 
that there is still the appearance of a channel breaking the line of coast. The 
Point is a jow mangrove flat, and the Island was probably formed like Po- 
lo Cocobh by mangroves being trasported too mad bank. From the point to 
P. Cocob the beach is sandy. A Biduanda Kallang of the Polai informed 


us that he had crossed from that river to the coast, and found the whole 
te be oa soft mud, 
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the coast from Point Lumat to T. Buru, are the Muir and the Batu 
Péhit. The former is apparently about 600 yards broad at its mouth, 
and 100 yards, 18 miles up the river. There are no rivers of consider- 
able size for about 90 miles south of Lumat, and this arises from two 
thirds of the breadth of the Peninsula lying here to the east of the 
watershed. But although the Muar does not fall into the sea until 
2" N. L., it probably acquires its size from running within the outer 
ranges of the mountains, in a direction nearly parallel to this part of 
the coast, and for nearly the same length, At the bar the depth varies 
from jths. of a fathom to 4 fathoms. The general direction is at first 
N. E. through an alluvial flat, Its course has not been described be- 
yond Gressik, which Captain Newbold visited. From information 
obtained on both sides of the Peninsula from Malays and Binud, we 
believe that it rises in Gunong Bermun,* and then runs in a south 
easterly direction through a mountainous country. When it has pass- 
ed the latitude of Mount Ophir, it reeeives the considerable tritata- 
ry of the Sigamet, and, bending towards the S. W., pursues that di- 
rection to the sea, 

The Bata Pahit (Rio Formosa) falls into the sea 19 miles to the 
south of the Muar. Although inferior in size to the Muar, it is a re- 
markably fine river. It is deep, and proceeds E. N. E., gradually 
contracting in breadth from 100 yards to 50 feet, for about 20 miles 
by a winding course, through a plain so low that it is overflowed by high 
tides. It then bifureates, one branch proceeding towards the N. W. 
and the other towards the W. The first branch rises near the Muar, 
and in the same hill where one ot the feeders of the latter, the Pago, 
has ite source. The second branch risea in a marsh, from the oppo- 
site side of which a river bearing the same name (Simrongt) flows 
eastward and joins the Indau, which has its embouchure on the ens- 
tern coast. Near its mouth, the Bita Pahat receives a large tribu- 
tary from the north, which drains the district between it and the 
Muir, The southern side of its estuary is formed by orange of low 








* See ante yol. i, p. 247. 
7 See ante you, i, p. 245, 
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mountains whieh have been an island (a Pinang on a smaller scale.) 

We will reserve a more particular account of the tidal action and 
modern allavial formations at the extremity of the Peninsula, till we 
treat of the geology of Johore in detail, and before leaving the west- 
ern roast, mention some fucts illustrative of the advance of the Su- 
matra coast, and corroborative of the view above taken respecting the 
shifting of the Straits from the Sumatra to the Peninsula side. It 
may be gathered from Mr. Anderson's work* that the country, so far as 
observed by him in ascending the principal rivers from Deli to Sik, is 
of an uniform modern alluvial formation. ‘The first layer consists of 
black mould, varying in thickness from 2 to 10 feet. ‘The next layer 
is stiff white clay, Sor 4 feet thick. The third or lowest is composed 
of sand and gravel, with fragments of granite intermixed, Near the 
hills up the Assahan River, the highest layer is red earth, and this 
rests on mud and sand. Higher up, large masses of granite and 
light sandstone were found on the margin of the river. At Jimbi, 
Lieutenant Crooke found the soil to be, Ist. a layer of rich vegeta- 
ble mould, 2nd. a layer of clay, 3rd, at the depth of 11 or 12 fect, a 
layer of peat, four fect in thickness “‘ containing trunks of trees of va- 
rious dimensions, the bark undecayed and the fibres of the wood re- 
taining much of their natural colour, strength and elasticity,” 4th. a 
layer of fine light coloured clay. Neither stone nor gravel were ob. 
served in the soil, But pebbles of quartz and fragments of ironstone 
are washed down by the river from the interior, and deposited on the 
sand bank.” 

Besides the great rivers, innumerable smaller ones traverse the 
country and are frequently united by channels. All the lower part 
of the country is subject to periodical inundations. Whether, since 
the deposit of the oldest layers of alluvium near the hills, there ls 
been any elevation of the land does not clearly appear. It is true 
that the largest part of the present surface of the alluyial country is 
considerably above the level of the sea, and there seems to be a gra- 
dual but slight rise from the present coast to the hills, It does not 
however appear that this is greater than can be accounted for by the 


* See Anderson's Mission to Sumatra throughoul, 
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ordinary action of tropical rivers, or inconsistent with the supposition 
that the line where the lower slopes of the hilly ground, when they 
attained their present elevation, met the sea, is distant from the linc 
where the highest tidal wave now ceases. When the first alluvium was 
formed along the base of the hills, its surface would incline to a level. 
By the accumulation of matter in the beds of the rivers they would be 
rused above the surrounding level, their courses would shift, and ly 
these means, and the constant periodical inundations, the face of the 
land would gradually rise. In time, by the greater deposits nearer the 
hills of heavy detritus in the shifting channels, and of lighter matter 
from the inundations, the oller portion of the alluvial tracts would 
acquire a slope, In the earlier ages of their history the inundations 
from the interior would probably rush down the valleys over bronil 
areas, and, when they entered the plain, spread over them, and deliver 
their more bulky spuily over wide tracts, At this epoch the alluvium 
would tend to rise rapidly above the sea level and cucroach on the 
yalleyx, In later ages the valleys would have become wider sani 
lower towards the interior, and leeper channels have been excavated 
in them, As the level of these channels above the plain descended, 
the channels in the plain would also he stooped deeper. ‘I'he slope 
of the plain, and the softness and want of cohesion of its materials 
would facilitate this operation. In the result, a breal and deep 
trough would be formed, capacious enough to contain the waters of 
inundation. The river would then cease to increase, and rather tend 
to abrade, the older part of the plain, and the detritus of the moun. 
tains would nut be deposited until the loaded waters reached and 
overflowed a newer external tract of alluvium, less elevated above the 
bottom of the channel, It is also to be supposed that during the ear- 
lier periods of the physical history of a country like Sumatra, consist 
ing apparently of plutonic and yoleanie rocky masses elevated bencath 
or through stratified furmations, the detritus would be more abundant 
than in after ages, The surface of the newest sedimentary strata 
would be often soft and easily yield to the rains and torrents. From 
the summits or higher levels of the plutonic ridges, where the abrad- 
tg action would be greater, ull the softer rocks would gradually be 
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carried away. If in the present day, when the more exposed strata have 
been probably long since stript off the higher mountains, when the 
voleanoes have ceased to feed the channels of the mountaig streams 
weare struck by the great accumulation of alluyion going on along the 
whole east coast of Sumatra,* how vast must have been the amount 
of matter poured down from the bare and easily abraded heights in 
the rainy seasons of the first ages of the Island. Broad as the east- 
ern plains are, it does not appear necessary to refer either their 
formation or elevation to other than merely alluvial causes, more 
especially as the breadth of the different basins of the great rivers 
seems to be in some degree proportioned to their respective magni- 
tude, All the facts hitherto recorded are consistent with a strictly 

The course of the Jambi, for instance, has been accurately surveyed 
from the mouth of the northern and western branch, the Kwallé Nior, 
to the town of Jambi, which is distant in a direct line from the 
mouth of the main branch nearly 60 miles, but much more following 
the windings of the river. The water flows up as far as Ukam 
which is about 40 miles in a strayrht line, but the tide retards the 
stream and produces a rise of two feet at Jambi, and this although 
there is no estuary at the month to cause a high wave to rush up the 
river, and the force of the littoral tides is broken by Tanjong Bon. 
The channel increases in depth from the mouth,—where it is 16 
feet and the banks are only a little above the level of the sea at low 
water and consequently uninhabitable,—to Jambi, where it is about 40 
feet deep, and the banks 20 feet above the ordinary level of the river. 
It is at some places below Jambi nearly 100 feet deep. In the rai- 
ny season it rises from 12 to 15 feet, and at Mudcd Jambi overflows 
© The large islands of P. Rupat, P. Bankalis, P. Padang, P. Panjore and 
P. Rantau, facing the Peninsular coast from Tanjong Tuin to T. Burn, are 
all alluvial, and appear to be great Mats of mud formed by the sediment 
brought down by the Rikin, Siak and Kimpar. Extensive fats not yet rais— 


ed to Uhe level of the sea ertend in front of the four lastislands, Alboulone 


“als the present breadth of the Strait is occupied by these islands and 
Bl bSs 
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country to the sea, a breadth of 50 miles. 

The remarks of Mr. Anderson on the country of the Assahan river 
seem to show that the whole of it is alluvial, and the fact, before al- 
luded to, of his finding near the hills a surface bed of red earth § feet 
thick, resting on mud and sand, is a strong proof that the gradual 
elevation of the plain towards the interior is due to accumulation 
from above in the mode before mentioned, and not to upheaval from 
below. Mr, Anderson mentions that the Malays have a tradition 
that the sea was formerly at Pulo Gorab, which is 30 mile up the 
Delhi river, and alfirm that, 200 years ago, it was at Serantan, 15 
miles up the river Assahan. These traditions at least shew that the 
aivance of the land is so marked as to force itself on the observa- 
tion of the natives. 

Upon a review of all the information we possess regarding the 
great eastern plain of Sumatra, the most reasonable conclusion at 
which we can arrive seems to be that it is entirely formed of alluyi- 
um, ani that the Western shore of the Straits was, at some ancient 
epoch, from fil to 100 miles more to the westward than it now is. 

If we extend our observations to the southward, we find that the 
great flat alluvial plain extends across the basins of the Palembang 
and Tulang Bawang rivers to the Java sea, It is thus almost cer- 
tain that the greater part, as it is very evident thot at least 9 large 
part, of the low country of Lampong, Palemlsing, Jambi, Siak &c., 
wert once covered by the sea. The bearing of this circtinstance on 
the modern geological history of that Archipelago of which Singapore 
is the moet northern Island will be adverted to in a future paper. 

Of the numerous rivers which fall into the Straits of Singapore 
the largest is the river Johore, the estuary of which is the finest in 
the Peninsula, ‘The river itself has a long course, and preserves a 
considerable breadth and depth until it bifurcates, ‘The eastern 
branch, called the Lingiu, rises in Gunong Lulummt, the highest of 
the most southerly mountain range, and the western, the Siyvong, 
amongst low hills. 

Althowsh the eralmg action of tides and currents is feeble com. 
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pared with that of heavy waves or breakers, there are localities in 
which they appear to exert a large influence in the abrasion of points, 
and accumulation of alluvium. The Strait of Singapore afford ma- 
ny evidences of this. It is formed by submarine valley cutting 
across the Peninsular range. The projecting belts of hills and their 
strata are consequently transverse to the direction of the currents. 
Wherever exposed, they are seen to be rapidly wasting. The hori- 
zontal strata of the Siglip and Tandh Méra hills, having in great 
measure escaped the plutonic influence, yield rapidly, and have fur- 
nished materials for the sandy plains which stretch between and on 
either side of them, and the sand bank which fronts them, ‘The se- 
dimentary ranges to the west of Singapore plain, which have been 
variously indurated, charged with iron, and highly inclined, haye op- 
posed greater resistance to the sea; but the quantity of soft clays and 
shales which they contain has facilitated its action, and long ribs and 
ledges of ironmasked rock, stretching across the banks, mark at onre 
how difficultiy destructable they are in themselves, and how unayail- 
ing they have proved to save the hills which they bound together. 
At one place the sea has ent through some highly indurated strata 
and divided an island (Blakang Miti) in two, and, a strong cur- 
rent rushing through this narrow gateway into New Harbour, its old 
circuitous route around the northern end of the island has gradually 
been filled up with nmd, and the detached northern half thus united 
to Singapore. ‘The islands in the Strait are all greatly abraded. 
The plain of Singapore affords a good illustration of the mode in 
which the alluvial tracts of the Peninsula have been formed. Origi- 
nally a bay, with numerous creeks penetrating between the hill ranges 
which form its boundaries and receiving the streams from the short 
ravines at their summits, these creeks have been gradually convert- 
ed into vallies, and the bay into a plain. Several ancient sandy 
beaches have been preserved, rising above the clayey plain to heights 
which measure the difference between the ordinary high water level, 
or that to which the sea can deposit mud, and the levels to which 
waves of different force can roll up sand on beaches and banks. The 
different directions in which these permatangs run, with reference 
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to each other and to the present beach, shew how the alterations in 
the form of the coast have, from time to time, altered the directions 
of the waves and currents. One of the oldest, that which rons pa- 
rallel to the Sirangun road across the wide mouths of the Bukit Ti- 
mah and Dalestier vallies, on the west side of the plain, appears to 
have been coeval with the searping of the flanks of the Siglip range, 
om the east side of the plain, which are now separated from the sea 
by asandy plain, but which have evidently been the “ Red Cliffs ” 
of ancient times. The present sandy beach extending from Siglap 
to Tanjong Iu (Sandy Point,) where it projects in a long tongue 
inte the harbour, has shut in the mud flat of the Géling, given a 
common estuary to thut stream, the Kalking and the Rochor, and 
is rapidly forcing them to unite. ‘The high beaches of sand have 
had different effects according to the level of the flats which they have 
baked in. Mud flats covered with mangroves and overflowed by 
the tides have been converted from salt water, into brackish, mar- 
shes. Lower flats, where completely blocked in by the sand beaches, 
have been eveutually changed into fresh water swamps, in which ve- 
yetable matter has accumulated to a considerable thickness. The 
raising of the bottom of the bay above the level of the sea has been 
attended by a rise in the level of the lower part of the vallies, 

With the exception of the Sidili and the Indau (of which a short 
account Will be found ante Vol. L. p. 243) none of the rivers of the 
eastern const have been explored, The southern principal branch 
of the Indau, the Simrong, communicates with the branch of the 
Batu Pahat of the same nome. The Peninsula between the basins 
of the Indau and the Datu Pahdt consists of low hills. The north- 
ern branch of the Iudau rises in Gunong Sigamet, which gives its 
name to the largest feeder of the Muir, 

The Paling is a large and important river. Its principal upper 
branch, the Sirting, is said to rise in Gunong Bermun, where the 
Muar, Sungi Ujong and Kallking have their sources. The upper 
part of its course lies in a mountainous and hilly country, in which 
the ouly lake in the Peninsula of considerable size is situated. After 
a loug course the Pibdng falls into the sea in lat,3° 34°. Its mouth 
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is divided by an island into two channels, of which the northern has a 
breadth of about 150 yards and a depth of 4 fathoms at high water. 
Above this the river is about a mile broad. 

Of the other considerable rivers of the eastern side of the Pe- 
ninsula, the Tingeran, Tringinu, Klintin &e. we know even less. 

The islands off the eastern coast are in general rocky, The sides 
exposed to the N. E. monsoon are particularly steep, rugged and 
full of deep fissures and caves. Where small sandy coves occur, we 
observed in Pulo Tingi large pebbles of greenstone rolled to some 
distance beyond high water mark of the season of our visit, the close 
of the S, W. monsoon, Many were spheroidal, perfectly polished, 
and three and four feet in diameter, asize that would not be remark- 
able in stormier Istitudes, but which is interesting as a measure of 
the force of the waves on the eastern coast of Johore compared with 
those on the western, where we never saw pebbles one twentieth of 
the balk driven up in heaps on the beach. 

The matter of which the alluvial tracts of the Peninsula are form- 
ed consists principally of clays, whitish, greyish, yellowish, bluish and 
blackish, with a varying proportion of silex. ‘The clays of the Sin- 
gapore plain appear to be less siliceous than those of Malacca and 
Province Wellesley. ‘This may arise from the more felspathic cha- 
racter of the Singapore plutonic rocks. Hut it may be also due, in 
some measure, to the smallness of its streams, and the consequent 
slighter deposit of infusorial silex, which, considering the great num- 
ber of streams and creeks in which the waters of the Peninsula meet 
those of the sea, must have furnished a large portion of the matter 
of the plains.* 

* Asa very considerable proportion of the matter of the alluvial plains 
and islands on both sides of the Straits of Malacca, must have been derived 
from infusori#, we subjoin an extract from a paper by Prof. Ehrenberg on 
the subject shewing some of bis results :— 

1. The minute microsecpic animals of the sea extend op the bed of the 
Elbe, (and this is probably the case, also, in all rivers directly connected 
with the ocean, ) as far as the ebb and flood of the tide are perceptible. 

2, The flood-tide in the upper district of the river, even where the salt 
taste Is no longer perceptible, as above Hamburgh, docs not consist merely 
ofan accumulation of the river waters occasioned by checking its outflow, 
but is now proved to be due to the direct introduction ofthe sea waler, pro- 


bably under the river water, and extending, very distincily, a5 far ascightly 
English miles above the mouth of the river. 
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In the vallies of Singapore pure white pipeclay, of which fine white 
porcelain ware has been made, is found abundantly. It appears in 
general to be derived from the decomposition of the subjacent pluto- 
nic rock, 

The vegetable deposits which occur in the alluvial tracts, and are 
frequently thick and extensive, are spongy masses of dead plants, (in 
which trees are often thickly imbedded), and swollen with 
water, and resting on a black mud. When drained the level sinks 

Shells are found, often very abundantly, in the alluvial clay. Beds 
of coral are also occasionally met with. The infrequency of deep 
excavations is probably the reason why, in localities inhabited from 
very ancient times, human remains are so seldom brought to light. 
In the inner part of the Singapore plain a piece of coir rope was 
found 6 feet below the surface, and 2 piece of wood bored throuch 
and having the hole filled with the twisted fibres of a piece of rope, 
was found in the town of Singapore at a depth of forty feet.* In 


8. Since in the lower portion of the Elbe, the mud, consisting of a mass 
of clay and slime, which often interferes with the navigation, only accume- 
lates 50 far up as the food tide is perceptible, but above this point, the bed 
of the river consists of pure siliceous and other sand, it is evident, that the 
cause of this singular phenomena, which has hitherto not been sufficiently 
ex loined, is principally owing to organic conditions. {t appears, in fact, 
thatthe mixture of river and sea water gradually kills vast multitudes of 
the minute organic bodies, and causes them to fall to the bottom, end form 
these accumulations. 

4. The marsh land of the lower district ofthe Elbe, below Hamburg, 
and, probably, of all rivers flowing into the ocean, and considered as Au- 
mus, does not merely or even chiefly consist of matter brought down by the 
stream from distant regions ; and still less is jt a local production of the 
minute animalcules existing in river water ; but it is to a very considerable 
extent derived from organic beings existing in the ocean. 

a If we deduct the admixture of fine sand as a matter of oncertain ori- 
gio, we shall find, sot only at Cuzhaven, near the mouth of the Elbe, but 
also at Glickstadt, that from one quarter to one third of the mess of fresh 
mud is owing to the influence of marine animaicules, and that above Ham- 
burgh, as far as the flood tide extends, the proportion is about half as great; 
but it bas been already shown, that what appears to be fine sand may also, 
in a great measure, be an altered siate oforganic siliccous shells.—Q. Sour 
nal Geological Society, vol. J. p. 252, 

* Mr. Thomson bored through 10 feet of blue mod and 90 feet of ferru 
ginous earth before this piece of wood was brought up. Other 40 feet of 
hard ferruginous earths and clays were plerced at this locality (near the 
Hindu Temple.) — 

At the Gaol 55 feet of blue mud mized with shells were found resting on 
red earth mixed with the bark of trees, 
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Banka, where tin pits are often dug to a considerable depth through 
the alluvium, there has bean found a bed of turf, with wood which 
had been cut, below20 feet of clay; = boat, differing wholly from any 
of the kinds which have been in use from time immemorial, at a 
depth of 16 feet; and traces of a rice field in another deep pit.* 


ADDENDA. 


Heights of mounfains.—{ Ante p. 89.) Ina M. 8. plan of the 
triangulations on which Lieutenent Woore’s excellent map of Pinang 
is based, we find the height of Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak) given at 
3894 feet, which is probably nearly correct. From a recent trigo- 
nometrical estimate by Mr. Thomson, it would appear that Gunong 
Léding (Mount Ophir) is about 4520 feet high,+ at least 1300 feet 
lower than the height given by Captain Newbold. The height of 
the most southern mountain, G. Pulai, has been trigonometrically 
ascertained by Mr. Thomson to be 2152 feet. 

Climate of Singapore.—We omitted to notice a phenomenon 
peculiar to the southern extremity of the Peninsula. This is the 
warm and enervating winds which frequently blow in the night and 
mornings from the S. E., during the months of June, July and Au- 
gust. They are felt most towards the morning; and this, together 


AU Teluk Ayer near the beach the layers bored through were 
Soft blue mud with sheils,.. oi a «. 40 feet. 
Bright red clays, alternating with brown aud yel- 

low clays,. a a6 as i* ‘a on or 

At the foot of Government bill near the Canviet Lines there was found 
W hile clays,.. a a “a es -. 20 feet. 

Red id. and laterite resting on a very hard white 


clay, es o* oF a a se - 

In digging “ Tocksing’s Well” nine feet ofalluvial sand were found to rest 
on ferruginous gravel similar to that which occurs frequently on the hills 
near Singapore. | 

* Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie 8 Yaar. Wt Ajt. 

+ A theodolite observation made by Mr. Thomson on the Malacca shore 
ata distance of 29 stat, miles gave a beight of 4,320 feet above low Water 
mark. Mr, Thomson afterwards observed the peak to dip below the hori- 
zon when ata distance of 77 miles, and with the eye S feet above the level 
of the sea, which would make the height 4,300 feet, Mr. T. adds, in the 
memorandom with which he has furnished us, since the text was printed, of 
these observations and the borings mentioned in the preceding note, that he 
had no opportunity of taking more careful observations for the height of ML, 
Ophir. but that the above cannot have an error of above S0 feet. 
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with the circumstance of their having only been observed within a 
short distance from the shore, induces us to believe that the peculiar 
sensation which they occasion (differing from that caused by the pro- 
per hot winds of India) is owing to their meeting the cold and damp 
nocturnal atmosphere of the Peninsula, which absorbs their caloric 
rapidly. Hence the feeling of warmth appears to be limited to a 
short distance from the sea. In the interior of Singapore they do 
not appear to be felt. _In the band over which they extend, all the 
hollows having elevations between them and the sea, and even the 
leeward sides of hills near the beach, have the proper land tempera- 
ture. The sudden change of sensation in passing from the sheltered 
to the exposed places, as a person may repeatedly do during a morn- 
ing’s ride, is very striking. ‘Towards morning the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the land, and that of the sea, atmosphere, 
is at its maximum. After sunrise the temperature of both is raised 
and equalized, and the contrast gradually cease: 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following facts, 2s illustrative of the great extensibility of 
membrane and musele in the Serpent tribe, may prove interesting 
to some of your readers, as a sort of light desert after the more 
hearty meal of your regular and systematic papers. 

On the 14th. ultimo a Boa constrictor was sent for my inspec- 
tion, which had that morning swallowed a pig belonging to some Chi- 
nese at Sungi Kranjie. It would appear that the snake had been 
lurking about the stye several days previous to his last meal which 
cost him so dear; he artfully however escaped the owner of the 
swine, who had ineffectually attempted his capture or destruction on 
these occasions ; but on the morning in question, the Boa succeeded 
in getting entrance into the stye, and, having helped himself to a 
Porker, found himself in the dilemma of the Weasel in the Barn,—he 
could not get out again. The owner came upon him in this state of 
helplessness, and, having called comrades to his assistance, secured the 
victim, torpid from his voracious exertions, and brought him in tri- 
umph into Town. 

Now you will say there is nothing novel in all this, nevertheless 
the disparity of size between tho carcase of the pig and the jaws and 
body of the snake struck me so furcibly, and appeared so extraordi- 
nary, that I forthwith proceeded to ascertain the exact relative pro- 
portions, and found them as follow. The snake was twelve feet, nine 
inches long, transerve diameter of jaw inside three and a half inches, 
neck round nine iuches, greatest girth of body at thickest part, when 
pig was out, cleven and a halfinches. The pig weighed thirty se- 
ven eatties and a half, or rather more than fifty pounds, was a good 
three fourths grown young sow, and lay apparently without a mark 
of viulence upon its body, not a hair ruffled, legs unbroken; indeed 
old Isane Walton never dealt more tenderly with his frog than the 
Boa had seemingly done with young Piggy. Upon closer examina- 
tion it was however discovered that the ribs were broken, but as the 
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animal remained in its place of sepulture some hours, sufficient gases 
had been generated to rectify the effects of the crushing and restore 
the more striking, but still it is quite inconceivable, how the animal 
was ever swallowed ; how the head of the pig passed the jaws of the 
snake, would I think puzzle a conjuror to determine; and how the 
snake felt I leave to the consideration of some hopeless Dyspeptic. 
Sodateaded were the walls of the abdomen bythe unarul meal th 

the whole pig could be seen plainly through them ; they became dia- 
equalled his voracity, for, despite the numberlesy blows of clubs on its 
head, two hours after the pig had been cut out of the abdomen, I saw 
the tail firmly coil itself around a stake, Boa met with poetical 
yustice, for, the same evening, he descended into the very little less 
revenous maws of some Chinese, who looked upon the flesh as some- 
thing exceedingly piquant and appetizing, and eagerly they strove 
amongst themselves who should possess the largest share of it. O. 





The Revd. Mr. Keasberry has favoured us with the first No. of 
a little monthly Journal in the Malayan language, intended for the 
instruction of children, and entitled “Taman Piingatauan bagie ka- 
nak kanak.” It contains 24 pages, and is got up with great neat- 
ness. It is intended not only for the boys at Mr. Keasberry's school, 
but for general circulation in the Straits. It is printed in Roman 
characters, which will adapt it to the use ofa considerable class who 
ean read English, but to whom Malay is more familiar, although 
they cannot read it in the Arabic characters. In our next issue we 
shall notice the contents, and givea few extracts. In the meantime 
those of our readers who have the means of bringing it to the notice 
of the class in question, will confer a benefit on them by doing so, 
as the want of books in the Malay language adapted for children 
must have hitherto been a great ber to their improvement. ‘The 
gratuitous distribution of a few copies would cost but little, for the 
price of a number is only 25 cents, 
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Berore entering on the following rapid survey of agriculture in 
the British possessions in the Straits of Malacca it may be well to 
say a few words regarding the physical and political conditions of the 
country. 

The “ Straits Government” embraces the island of Pinnng ( Prince 
of Wales Island) and its adjacent Province Wellesley, on the Ma- 
layan Peninsula; the Island of Singapore; and Malacca situated like 
Province Wellesley on the mainland. ‘The three Settlements lie oa 
the easterly side of the Straits of Malacca, occupying as many uncon- 
nected spots from lat, 1% 17’ to 5° 25° North and 100° 25° and 
104° East Long. 

Each of the three Settlements has a presiding Magistrate, under 
the name of Resident Councillor, and over them presides a Governor 
appointed, as the Resident Councillors are also, by the Governor (re- 
neral in Council of India, The Straits Goversment is subordinate 
to the Government of Bengal. 

The aboriginal populstion consist of Jakoons, a people quite in s 
state of nature who are the tenants of almost impenetrable forests, 
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wl of Malays more or less civilized. To set down the population of 
the country at one person per square mile is not thought to be an 
under estimate by those who have had the best opportunities of judg- 
ing after exploring the interior. ‘This estimate of course does not 
refer to the large towns in the oceupation of Europeans. 

The climate of the Straits Is rather more humid than dry. There 
can hardly be said to he, as in most other tropical countries, a dry 
and a wet season, and henee an agreeable temperature and continual 
verdure prevail throughout the whole year. ‘The thermometer ranges 
from 70° to 85° and even down as low ag 66° in the cool nights in 
January. 

The general character of the country has been described by one 
whose means of inspection have been considerable, and whose geolo- 
gical attainments constitute him a competent judge, thus, 

“The clevated parts of the Straits Settlements are composed either 
of plutonic (principally granitic) rocks, or stratified clays, shales and 
sunistone, Varying in their texture and composition, and frequently 
impregnated with iron. The Island of Pinang is one granitic mass, 
which changes its mineralogical, and consequently its agricultural, 
character as we proceed from the north tothe south. Frem the sur- 
faee of the channel and of Province Wellesley many low hillocks and 
ranges rise, some of which are granitic and others sedimentary, Ma- 
lacea (including Naning) and Singapore consist of groups and ranges 
of hills, amongst which long and narrow vallies ramify. Granite and 
allied plutonic rocks are largely developed, forming extensive tracts 
in the Malacca territory, and, contrary to the opinion that has gene- 
rally prevailed, composing the larger part of Singapore, ‘The pluto- 
nic action which the sedimentary rocks have undergone in a greater 
ur less degree has, in many places, veined and impregnated them with 
iron, al sometimes so largely as to give them a completely iron- 
masked or lateritic character, a circumstance very Weécessary to be 
remarked in an agricultural point of view, 

“The vallies and plains are for the most part alluvial and consist 
thicfly of clay, Amongst this sand appears, occasionally forming 
bund: of sume breadth, but more eften extending in long narrow 
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swamps have been formed by such sand belts banking in the water, 
vegetable matter has been accumulated. Its depth is regulated by 
the level which the clay or sand flat that has been banked in had pre- 
viously attained, and in different localities varies greatly. Where 
new, it consists of fragments of wood and masses of acquatie plants 
more Or less decomposed, and, where old, of a soft black peaty mat- 
ter, spongy and elastic at the surface, and below passing into a thick 
vegetable mud.” 

From which description it will be inferred that the soil is geweral- 
ly good, which will be readily admitted on seeing the gicantic trees 
and the thick underwood of which the interminable forests are com- 
posed of along the whole coasts from Johore to Province Wellesley, 
a distance of upward of four hundred miles. 

Until very recently Europeans had done little in plantations of 
any kind. In the early part of the present century the high prices 
which bore induced several Europeans to commence the cul- 
tivation of pepper, nutmegs and cloves on the island of Pinang then 
recently ceded to the East Indin Company and made a principal 
place of stoppage for their ships trading to China. But subsequent= 
ly a long period of uninterrupted peace induced larger productions of 
these products and consequeutly lowered their value, which, together 
with the very high pretensions of the Company for the occupation of 
the waste lands, deterred enterprising Europeans from applying for 
them. But after some years a modification of the terms, with the 
prospect of a diminution of duties on sugar, led to the establishment 
of considerable Sugar plantations in Singapore and Province Wel- 
lealey under European management. The boon obtained by the last 
named place in having her Sugar and Rum imported into the home 
markets on payment of the reduced duties encouraged the extension 
of cultivation there, whilst the denial of the same ailvantare to Sin- 
pore at once checked any further efforts in Sugar cultivation, 

So recently as 1843 the official reports of Pinang show that only, 

cwt, qrs. Tbs. 
353 3 10 of Sugar and 4,000 gals, of Rum were exported, 
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Whilst the records of the same office exhibit the following subse 
quent reports of exports, viz., 
1846 from Ist July to 31st Dee. 14,000 piculs Sugar, 10,040 gals. Rum 
1847 from Ist July to 30th June 25,500 piculs Sugar, 13,000 gais, Rom 
and from Ist July to Slst Dec, the exports were estimated to be 
45,910) piculs Sugar 
69.000 gate. Kom. 


In the course of a very few years the exports will probably rise to 
about 100,000 piculs, when, as all the territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the East India Company will have been taken up and under 
cultivation, no more grownd will be available unless a farther cession 
of territory should be asked for by the Indian Government and ceded 
to them by the chiefs of the adjoining native states. 

In the meanwhile nutmeg, cocoanut and rice cultivation have been 
on the increase on the island of Pinang and in the Provinee, whieh, 
with the returns of the cane lands, have made of George Town, so re- 
cently wearing the Internal signs of decay, a bnstling and flourishing 

The natural fertility of the soil in Province Wellesley, whieh ge- 
nerally is level and little raised above the adjacent sea, assisted by 
abundance of figh, bat-guano and other manures, of whieh the Chi- 
nese avail largely, conse large returns from the land, amounting im 
some instances to three tons of raw sugar or gour per acre. The 
cultivation of the cane is generally carried on by Chinese who yearly 
emigrate in large numbers, from Amoy chiefly, and who let them- 
selres out for one year to Europeans or to Chinese cane growers, at 
from three to four Spanish Dollars per month, they finding them- 
zelves in food, clothes &e. The Chinese, for the most part, manu- 
facture a coarse quality of sugar, called Jaggery, but they generally 
prefer to: contract with Europeans who have mills and apparatus for 
manufacturing sugar and rum, to deliver to them their canes at 
from one and a quarter to one and o half Spanish Dollars per picul 
of the gour made therefrom. As planted canes are from twelve to 
in the Straits, the planter gathers two full crops in two years. Ma- 
oy Isbeurers come alen from the Madras side of India, who let them - 
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selves out on the estates and are more prised for various kinda of 
Plantation works than as cane cultivators. 

Both in Province Wellesley and at Singapore sugar is manufac- 
tured by Europeans after the West India process, Almost every 
estate is provided with steam or water power to express the cane, 
and the juice is concentrated in coppers of yarious forms placed in 
ranges under which the dried expressed canes are used as fuel. Rum 
1s also made as in the West Indies. 

Neither the plough, the harrow, nor any other agricultural helps 
are in general use; the hoe being the only implement of hushandry em- 
ployed by Chinese, or Malay or Kling eoolies in the Straits, with the 
exception only of one estate where European implements are used,— 
and hence the great number of labourers employed on a comparatively 
small extent of canes. Two and a half serea is the most that a Chi- 
naman cultivates in the year, and even this little is only obtained by 
hard driving, if working on monthly wages for a European. The 
returns from which would be about forty piculs of dry sugar, whilst 
in Louisiana, in the United States, where implements of husbandry 
adapted to this culture are freely used and notwithstanding the im- 
matured condition of the canes when cut,—whieh, owing to the cold 
Season are obliged to be manipulated before they are ten months 
old,—each hand, or labourer on the estate, men, women and children, 
able to work, produces from five to seven Hhds, of Sugar of about 
one thousand pounds each, according to the returns made to and 
published by the Congress. A quantity truly enormous considering 
that from twenty five to thirty per cent of the Iabourers on a sugar 
plantation are either idlers so called (persons employed at various 
works out of the fields) or disabled by sickness. But the contrast 
between Louisiana and Java, in the extent of prodaction accord- 
ing to the number of labourers, is still greater than here, for, accord. 
ing to “ Temminck’s General view of the Dutch Possessions in the 
Indinn Archipelago, " not less than 2,440 men are variously employ- 
ed in producing a crop of 6,000 piculs of Sugar on an estate of 400 
Bahus or Bouws, which is about equal to an English acre, The 
fame writer states the price of field labour at er of a Dutch forin, 
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equal to one cent and a half of a dollar per day and not found. 
This immense economy of manual labour in Louisiana shews but 
too clearly the advantage to be obtained in the use of suitable helps 
and implements. Sixty stout mules, thirteen ploughs, and about a 
hundred and fifty hands, or slaves, suffices for the cultivation of six - 
hundred acres of canes and two hundred of Indian corn, besides cut- 
ting a sufficiency of wood for the steam engine and range of coneen- 
trating coppers. Bot manuel labor is not wasted there as in most of 
the sugar growing countries, particularly on this side of the Cape of 
Good Hope. There, the drills or furrows are opened with ploughs, 
there the grasses and weeds are extirpated by the same implements 
or by harrows, there the banking of the canes so slow in turning up, 
and so expensive in making here, is done with a subsoil plough, which 
not only throws up a bank for the present purpose but brings up to 
the surface, there to remain exposed to the influence of the atmos- 
phere for some months, a fresh body of earth held in readiness for the 
needed, it is that the Louisiana planters obtain from unripe canes, 
in a season of nine or ten months, more than double the quantity of 
sugar from a given extent of ground than in any place within the 
The cultivation of the land as a business, except in raising paddy 
or rice, cannot be said to exist at Malacca. Nothing indicates that 
the Portuguese or the Dutch paid any attention to the soil, for there 
remains no vestige of any attempt at cultivation. And yet there is 
under British jurisdiction one thousand square miles of land well 
adapted to almost every description of tropical erops, and which al- 
most wholly remains in o state of nature. Around the town of 
Malacca for a few miles are extensive paddy fields planted chiefly 
by Malays, but elsewhere not a plantation is to be found. The 
Chinese, natives of the place, who resort to Singapore in search 
of fortune and who as merchants, shopkeepers, and brokers, are 
the life of that commercial town, after a successful career return, 
whilst yet under middle age, to their Elysium, their beloved Malacca, 
to pass the remainder of their lives, But here they are as inactive 
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as they were stivring at Singapore, and instead of seeking occupation 
by investing a portion of their wealth in rearing plantations of Spices, 
Sugar, Paddy or any thing else (for there is at present no commerce 
in the place,) they build splendid dwellings in a close and crowded 
district of the town, and in an impure atmosphere the remainder of 
their days are passed without following any serious occupation. Such 
is Malacea at this day, in an agricultural point of view. 

The hard conditions formerly imposed by the East India Vompa- 
ny on their tenants, as has already been stated in the first part of this 
paper, kept back European enterprise at Singapore as at the other 
end of the Straits. But however a few Europeans and many Chi- 
nese ventured to make settlements in the interior of the Island, hop- 
ing for a more liberal policy, 

The Chinese undertook the growth of Gambier and Pepper, and 
gradually have extended themselves over a considerable portion of 
the Island. But they are evil doers rather than doers of good to the 
land, which after a few years cultivation they abandon, empoverished 
and overrun with lalang grass, and remove to a fresh clearing in the 
jungle, where the virgin soil becomes in its turn exhausted and a 

The emigrants fram China who yearly arrive here are of the very 
lowest classes of labourers in their own country, and for the most 
part enter into engagements with their countrymen ulrendy esta- 
blished here to labour for one year, in consideration of the payment 
of their passage money hither. At the end of the year, if perchance 
they have not quietly emancipated themselves before, they are free 
to do as they please, and as they are mostly taken up by the Gam- 
bier and Pepper planters they usually bargain with a Chinese shop- 
keeper in Singapore for money and provisions to enable them to set 
up with, pledging the future plantation and its products on conditions 
highly favorable to the capitalist. After having found a suitable lo- 
cation they squat upon it, not unfrequently without even applying for a 
license or cutting paper from the local authorities, a clearing is soon 
made in the forest, a part is planted in gambier and a part in pep- 
per, the fallen trees being preserved for future use in boiling the 
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the leaves of gambier into a strong decoetion which on cooling hard- 
ens somewhat in appearance to soap. Now the Pepper vine, to be 
vigorous, and productive, requiries a good deal of manure, and the 
exhausted leaves of Gambier are carefully preserved to be afterwards 
deposited at the roots of the pepper vires, and this is the only ma- 
nure they receive, while to the Gambier plants none whatever is gi- 
ven. The ground is gradually impoverished; becomes less valuable ; 
lalang soon begins to shew itself among the plants; as the cultivator 
is not the proprietor, but asquatter, and as he hes abundance of fresh 
ground at hand, and believing it to be more for his interest to begin 
a new plantation than to be at the expence of procuring manure to 
keep the old one in good order, it is not a matter of wonder that he 
should remove from place to place, and, as the locust, leave a tract 
of desolation behind him. 

The Europeans who commenced plantation of nutmegs, cocoanuts 
and Sugar canes have been put to great expence in extirpating the 
lnlang left by the Chinese who preceded them, and as their perni- 
cious practice is still continued, the heavy out-lays required to put 
the ground in a fit state fur planting will tend to discourage and re- 
tard European enterprise. 

There are several extensive estates of nutmegs owned by Euro- 
peane in toe Island in a very thriving condition, and more are yenr- 
ly added. This spice grows best in the red soil of the hills, and to 
increase the products large quantities of rich manures are given to 
them, once in two or three years. 

The great attention the treea receive in the Straits has a very be- 
nefcial effect on the nuts, which are large and of a much esteemed 
quality in the marketa of the west. 

No success has attended repeated trials of cloves here ; until the 
trees reach the age of bearing they grow and look extremely well; 
but any expectation of a crop that may have been raived by their 
hitherto fine condition ends in dissappointment, tor just then the 
trees assume the appearance of sudden blight as if lightning stricken, 
and they die. 

Cinnamon is much more sucressful, for wherever planted u grows 
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most luxuriously, but as no one has yet made a business of prepuring 
it for the market its quality remains unknown. 

The article which, next to nutmegs, has arrested the attention of 
Europeans ix the cocoanut tree, of which there are many extensive 
plantations in avery flourishing condition, holding out favourable 
prospects to the proprietors. Hitherto the Island has been supplied 
almost wholly from abroad with nuts end oil for its consumption 
which will before long be obtained from her own soil. 

Sugar cultivation was commenced on the island ten years ago and 
has remained stationary sinee, for the two plantations then com- 
menced remain still the only ones, ‘The cause of this pause may be 
mainly attributed to the higher rate of duty charged in Great Bri- 
tain on the Singapore grown sugar than on that manufactured in 
other British Colonies, and this heavy difference is imposed because 
foreign sugar, like every other article of commerce, ix freely atinitted 
into the port; as if it could not ensily be ascertained and certified by 
the local euthorities of the place which is the genuine production of 
the island. Another cause for its non progress is the want of adequate 
capital to carry on the business on a large scale. From the beginn- 
ing an impression has prevailed that neither the climate nor the soll 
were fayuurable to the cane, consequently no money facilities are ob- 
tainable in the shape of a:lvances on growinz crops or time Inans, 
But to those acquainted with the matter the objertions alledzed will 
appear to be mere prejudice unsupported by facts, for if, in taking note: 
of the climate, neither long protracted droughts, nor continuous sea- 
sons of wet are heard of, nor lurricanes,nor typhons. an‘ if a soil chang- 
ing from red clay more or less mixed with sand, to felds of peat overiay- 
ing beds of blue clay filled with marine shells of yarious sorts be ob- 
served, if the observer does not class this soil as the very beat, le will 
be apt to pronounce it, at lewst, good ; more particularly if, on pro- 
ceeding with his observations, he sees continuous fields of canes men- 
suring from six to eight feet in the stem ; which when ripe and ex- 
pressed yield a fair quantity of juice marking from 9° to 11° of 
Baumes Sarcharometer. A practical observer wil! not he apt to is- 


sae a decree of condemnation against the cultivation when, besides, 
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he ascertains that the natural circumstances of the country allow 
of the taking of two full crops in two years: viz., one of planted 
cones in fourteen months, and one of rattoons in ten months ; and 
neither the quality of the Sugar or Rum obtained from the canes 
will leseen the fayorable opinion he may have formed ; for the suger 
he will observe in the London price current classed with that from 
Jamaica and obtaining in that market the same price, and the Rum 
his own judgment will place on an equality with that from the 
sbave named island, and no doubt would be equally valued in the 
home market if its sale for consumption there was allowed. But 
the foreign duty is charged on it which amounts to a prohibition, 
Singapore being thus circumstanced it ought not to appear extraor- 
dinary that sugar cultivation has not been progressive. 

Although Indigo is extensively used by the dyers of cotton fabrics 
here yet it is little cultivated in the island, where it might be pro- 
duced extensively, for the seeds thrive luxuriantly and abundantly 
wherever sown. Three crops have been reaped in a small experi- 
mental field sown with Bengal seeds, and probably, with more atten- 
tion than the experiment received, four cuttings might have been had 
in the year. 

Singapore is celebrated for the great abundance and excellence of 
its pineapples which may be obtained during nearly the whole year, 
and from which, if the accounts published from time to time of the 
value of the silky thread obtained from the leaves are to be depended 
upon, a valuable article of export might be gathered.* The small 
circumjacent Islands, are quite covered with fields of this plant ; the 
fruit only is of any value to the Chinese cultivators, whilst hundreds of 
tons of the leaves are aunually allowed to waste by slow decay on, the 
ground, 

Some notice has already appeared in the Journal of Gutta Perchat 
a new product from the Straits, which has attracted much attention 
and which daily becomes an article of greater commercial value. 





= A small quantity is annually prepored and exported ta China, as we 
accidentally discovered some lime ago. Some notes which we made on 
the subject will be given in the Journal.—Eb. J. 1. A. 

+ Ante vol..i p. 2, 201. 
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The forests of Singapore have been pretty well cleared uf the tree 
which the Malays cut down in order to come at the milly substance 
Which, when boiled in water, turns into this solid substance, and the 
same imprudent and reckless people are now ransacking the woods 
of the Peninsula with every prospect of destroying the Inst remnant 
of the tree before long.* 

Many specimens of other products of intertropical regivns are to 
be seen in a thriving condition in the Straits, leading to the conclu- 
sion that if attended to on 2 large scale, adequate qualities would be 
obtained, Coffee alone is said not to be remuneritive, owing, as is 
alleged, to the wetness of the climate which keeps the tree in a bear- 
ing condition all the year round, thereby decreasing its produrtivencss. 
It is certainly true that the trees yield fruit with very short inter- 
missions throughout the year, but how far this objection is valid is 
not so clear as the same objection might be made to nutmeg trees, 
Which also are in constant bearing but never theless yield abuwlantly. 
Tt remains yet to be seen, what has not yet been tried in the Straits, 
whether the cultivation of coffee moder the conditiuns required in 
other countries, viz: in rich virgin hilly soil and protected by the fo- 
Tiage of larger trees from the burning rays of a vertical sin will not 
give, more especially in the interior of Malacea, the returns usually 
obtained from the plant in other places.f ‘The few trees planted 
here and there produce beautiful small blue beans, the quality the 
most in favour in commerce, which makes it to be regreted that as 
yet no serious and well directed atteaspt has been made to cultivate 
It extensively, 

Sanguine expectations Were al eve time entertained af raising 


* Bul see the reniarks enfe voli. p. Set. Fr. 

+ An cxperiment of the kind was made in Penang. and so long as the 
constant attention which such experiments require could be given, it was 
quite successful, The ultinate result is still uncertain. We hope thot our 
local readers will favour us with accounts of all such experiments. There 
is not a cultivated plant in the Straits of which the habits and culture have 
been fuily described, and 00 contributions would be more interesting and 
useful than accounis of these, We are promised papers on the nuimeg and 
cocomnat, and we hope all our other cultivated trees and planis will be soc- 
cessively described by centicomen who have given their altetition to thom.— 
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cotton on the island and considerable expence was incurred in giving 
it a fair trial. But the magnificent reports of coming crops sent to 
the Agricultural Society of Bengal, and the cheering reports of the 
London brokers to whom trifling samples had been sent, were doomed 
to a short life, for although the cotton plants of almost every known 
species were tried, and grew well, still they yielded but few pods and 
these were fur the most part oiildewed ond consequently sot mer- 
chantable.* ‘The fact is the climate is too damp generally for matur- 
ing @ fibrous sul delicate substance, requiring continuous dry end 
hot weather. 

Gut as hoy been already observed, agriculture has scarcely been in- 
troduced in the Straits. What little is done in planting is done with- 
out reference to ort or science. The hoe is the implement in uni- 
versal use, slow and expensive, whilst the rapid and economical 
plough is wholly overlooked. Neither is the composition of manures 
attended to. Dut wherever fish, or bat-guano, or a dead horse or 
an old cow is to be readily got, it is carted to the field and immedi- 
ately applied es a fertiliser without admixture and decomposition 
with other nourishing substances, by which the quantity would be in- 
creased « hundred fold. 

The time is, however, fast approaching when enterprise and skiil 
will reach the Straits. Its fertile soil, its rich and abundant tin and 
gold, its fine rivers opening extensive and frequent communication 
with the interior, the fucility of obtaining cheap labor from India and 
China, and above all its temperate and very healthful climate will in- 
vite settlers, who, undertaking agriculture as a business, will avail 
themselves of the improvements of the day, and not Jet them re- 
main as now, a dend letter. 

* A full account of this attempt to introduce cotton would be highly va- 
luable, All such experiments, whether successful or unsuccessful, have « 
permanent importance, not only for the SctUements, pot for the extensive 
adjacent countries which partake in similar geaeral conditions of climate, 
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RECENT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES ON THE ISLANDS 
OF BALI AND LOMBOK. 


Tre 21st Volume of the Transactions of the Batavian Society of 
Arts and Sciences, which we received by the February Steamer, con- 
tains a highly interesting report upon the operations of the Society 
by its learned and indefatigable President Dr. W. R. Baron Van 
Hoévell, which was read at the last general meeting. As we cannot 
at present make room for the whole, we translate the portion which 
relates to the means taken by the Society to avail itself of the lute 
expedition to Bali for the attainment of a more accurate aod com- 
plete knowledge of that remarioble is'and. 


When the report began to be confirmed that an expedition against 
the King of B'liling, on the Island of Bali, was about to be unider- 
taken, the attention of the Direction of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences was strongly attracted to that Island so important in 
relation to the philology of this Archipelaro, and it appeared to 
them that it would lead to results of great value to science if this 
opportunity was seized tu make antiquarian, historical, ethnological 
and linguistic investiyations. In consequence of this the President 
of the Direction waited on his Excellency the Minister of State, Go- 
vernor Greneral of Netherlands India, with the following address. 


Batawia 29th, February 1846, 


We find amongst the natives of the Archipelago over whom the 
Netherlands has exercised sovereign autho-ity for about two centu- 
ries and a half, four different civilzations, yiz., 

Ist. An original Polynesian or Malayan ; 

2nd. A Hindu civilization which followed on the Malayan, but 
Which has so united itself with the more polished nations of these Is- 
Jands (above all the proper Malay and Javanese) that, in language, 
manners, usages, letters and remains of religion, they bear a general 
clearly recognizable Hindu character, 

ord. An Arabian Mahomedan civilization, which however, ex- 
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cept in the forms of religion, has made very little change; and the 
principles of which, having been little imbibed by the people, are 
in language, faith, customs and letters, plainly recognized as foreign 
mixtures ; 

4th. A Christian civilization which, thus far, only shews some 
traces amongst those people of the Archipelago to whom Hinduism 
and Islamism had not at all or only slightly penetrated. 

As therefore the Hindu civilization is the only one which has 
deeply imbued the character of the nations of these islands, it needs 
not to be demonstrated that, in order to learn the people thoroughly, 
we must make ourselves acquainted with the nature of the religions, 
and civil opinions, which, proceeding from the continent of India, 
(Hindoostan and the Dekhan) have changed the life and mode of 
thinking of the islanders. But we must also ascertain what changes 
the original Hindu principles have undergone through the peculiar 
character of the islanders themselves ; what modifications in that res- 
pect have had place. 

Asa means of assistance towards the acquisition of this know- 
edge, we possess on Jaya an ancient sacred language, the Kawi, 
through the writings in which all that I hove shewn above can be il- 
lustrated in whole or in part. But no one, whether amongst natives 
or European scholars, possesses, thus far, the key to this langumge. 
Again, many writings, particularly upon the ancient religion, are, 
through the intolerance of Islamism, nowhere to be looked for on 
Java itself. We even derive little light and illustration from the 
ruins of temples, from the images here and there scattered about or 
dug up from the ground, and from all that remains preserved from 
the ancient time. 

It is row however a fact generally known that on the Island of 
Bali the Hindu religion subsists undisturbed and alone in the whole 
Archipelago, and in her two great capital forms, the Brahmanical, 
the original, and the Buddhist (following the conclusion of the grea‘. 
est scholars) the reformed form. 

This phenomenon is one of the most remarkable that European 
curiosity and ingennity can select in the east as the object of their 
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researches. Every one who has made acquaintance, however super- 
ficially, with the principal religions of civilized Asin knows that 
Budhism was exeluded by Brahmanism, and in a war, which endured 
for ages and desolated great regions, was exterminated by the Brah- 
minical worshipers. It is thus highly important for science to en- 
quire how the two religions, without destroying each other, subsist 
peaceably under the same government, are governed according to the 
same laws, and have known to remain free from Maheamadan supre- 
macy. For if we supposed a hostile relation between the professors 
of the two Indian religions on Bali, the Mahamadans would undoubt- 
edly have made use of this animosity in order to carry through their 
schemes of conquest, as they have done in all the neighbouring is- 
lands, | 
Already therefore, viewed by itself, is this phenomenon of the 
highest importance ; but it acquires still greater value from the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from it for Java, where each sort 
(Buddhism with Brahmanism) had existed, and where in earlier ages 
the Hindu religion attained such a high grade of civilization that the 
evidences of it which the magnificent ruins in trachite, and the ex- 
eellent old writings, present, justly fill us with wonder and surprise. 
Two meritorious men who have so much forwarded the study of 
this Archipelago in general, have also furnished to the European 
public the first scientific accounts of Bali, Raffles and Crawford 
were on that islond, and have communicated to us all that they them- 
selves saw, or heard from others, concerning the land, people, religion, 
language and literature. But however excellent their labours were, 
we know they can yet in no single particular be considered as satis. 
factory. We cannot however accord sufficient gratitude to Raffles, 
who was almost unacquainted with the languages of the Archipelago, 
for the unwearied diligence and care with which he collected materials 
for a knowledge of them. We recognize in Crawfurd’s paper on 
Hinduism on Bali (As. Reser, Vol 15. p. 128 and 199, Calcutta 
1820, Indian Archipelago Vol. 2.) the endeavours of a scholar, 
proceeding to explore a new field of research cautiously but with 
great strides, and to seek truth without prejudice or regard for opi- 
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nions once entertained. But to the labour of both these writers the 
compass was wanting which alone can give as atrue idea of the con- 
dition of Bali, Crawfurd was only at B'liling, and had never 
the places where we are assured that pere Buddhiem exists. He did 
not penetrate into the interior, while we know from the accounts of 
a Msahomedan, Abdullah* (Tijdschrift voor N. I, 7th. year Zod. part 
p- 160,) and of other travellers, that in the interior, temples and 
images of gods exist, whose presence, Crawfurd, following what he 
hed seen, denied. We want, besides, the writings of the Balinese, 
of which Crawfurd and Raffles only give some titles, and that with- 
out the requisite carefulness. The titles are, as W. Von Humboldt 
shews, Sanserit. We want 4 carefully prepared account of arte and 
trades, of the state of cultivation, in short, of all that marks the con- 
dition of « nation. 

W. Von Humboldt has spread much light over Bali. This pro- 
found philologist has out of the above named not always clear springs 
alone, drawn with astonishing erudition and ingenuity, principally 
through the resemblance of the languages of the Archipelago to the 
Sanserit, a number of conclusions, and made very probable conjec- 
tures, which must be tried on the spot, to enable us to receive them 
as sure truths. 

It is therefore the task of the advancers of science in theze parts, 
to undertake those researches which, from his great distance and the 
poverty of materials, the great Von Humboldt could only defectively 
engage in. Not only must the phenomena of the present time be 
exhihited, not only must all possille light be collected on the past 
time from the mouths of the civilized inhabitants, but above all it iz 
necessary that all Kawi and other manuscripts which can be heard 
of should be collected, because these are of the utmost importance 
for the illustration of the social and religious condition not alone of 
Bali itself, but also of the still more important ancient Java, 

As I have said above, Raffles and Crawford hare enumerated a ¥e- 





* ‘We bare mode a translation of this curious and in many respects in 
rahe Malsyan history of BAli which will appear in this Journal. Es: 
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ry great number of such Kawi writings which, to judge from the 
titles, must relate to the religious opinions of the people. On Java 
there has hitherto, so far as | know, only been met with Kawi tran- 
slations or paraphrases of the Indian heroic poems, the Ramayana 
from Bali this literature may become a whole, and we may hope to 
be placed in the possession of all that the Hindus have imported into 
the islands, and at the same time to trace the changes which the 
Hindu element has undergone on Java and on the other islands, par- 
i also the supposed mixture of Brahmanism and Bud- 

On all these grounds I count to make my suit with effect to your 
Excellency on the necessity, for the literary reputation of the Dutch 
nation, that in the approaching expedition against the King of Bli- 
ling, which I understand will be ere long undertaken, the iterests 
of science be represented. As I sbove had the honor to repre- 
sent to your Excellency the eyes of all the philologists in Europe are 
fixed upon Bali. From that island they anticipate a new light on 
the history of the Archipelago. The Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences desires therefore to join to the expedition an emissary of 
science with the following mission. 

Ist. To collect all Kiwi and Balinese writings upon myths, reli- 
gions, laws, history, arte, &c. also all inscriptions on stone, copper, &c. 

Zod. To bring over as many a3 possible of the images that may 
be found to the Cabinet of the Batavian Society, or, as this may be 
attended with too much difficulty, to note the peculiarities of these 
images, their agreement with and dissimilarity from the known Ja- 
yanese images, and to collect all legends and traditions concerning 
the images which may be found in the mouths of the people, princi- 
pally the Brahmans. 

$rd. ‘To learn the present ritual, in the worship of the gods, 
feasts, &e., and to seek for writings which are composed thereon, 
noting which belong to the Brahmans alone, and which to the whole 
people. 

4th. ‘To enable us to compare the style and architecture of the 
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temples and religious and other principal buildings, through delines= 
tions and notes, with those which are found on Java and in India. 

oth, To enquire if the Kawi is still used and how old the exist. 
ing writings are. Above all, also, whether the Kawi came to Ralf 
from Java or immediately from India, 

6th. If possible to engage a learned Brahman for the Batavian 
Soiety, mul to bring him over here, 

If this mission shall be carried through it will spread a great light 
over the still little known Hinduism that existed on Java prior to Is- 
lamism, and, finally, « language which clearly belongs to the founda- 
tion of all philological researches into the Polynesian languages will 
he drawn out of an undeserved darkness, and given over to science 
which so long has desired to receive it within her circle, 

To give the necessary orders to ensure Mr. Freiderich being 
placed, as nich as circumstances will Permit, in a position to make 
“ll the researches on Bali that concern his mission; and that the 
collection of writings, inscriptions, images &e., which Mr. Freiderich 
shall make in Bali may be conveyed to Batavia on board one of the 
ships of the expedition, 


The President of the Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, 
Dr, W. R. Vax Hozvene, 


As was tobe anticipated from the Governor General's enlightened 
spirit aul desire for the advancement of science and art, the propo- 
sition met with the approval of his excellency, so that already by de- 
cree of the 28th. February following what was desired in the above 
adress was ordered. 

(The preamble of the deerce incorporates a considerable portion 
of Dr. Hoevell’s address, and proceeds as follows. ). 

It is found good and thought fit, 

Ist, ‘To make known to the Direction of the Batavian Society of 
Arts and Sciences that R. Freiderich is permitted to accompany the 
expedition which is presently to proceed to Bali, provided he will in 
every thing conduct himself with subordination, aml that on his ac. 
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ain 

| ion, —h addressing himself to the Marine Department 
side sak ak pags wean wa back | 

@ndly. ‘The Society in the burden of this mission somewhat to 
Srdly. To desire the Government Commissioner for Bali J. F. 
T. Maijor with reference to the resolution of Art. 1. hereof, to af- 
ford Mr. Freiderich, os far as circumstances will permit, oppor- 
tunities to make those explorations on Bali which his mission shall 
require, with the provision that the collection of writings, inscrip- 
tions, images, &c., which he may make on Bali shall be forwarded 
to Batavia in one of the ships of the expedition; the Minister of 
State, Governor General, reserving to himself to appoint the more 
particular disposal of the remarkable objects collected, which can- 
not be done a priori. 

4thly. ‘To make known to the Direction of the before named So- 
ciety that the Minister of State, Governor General, will expect a 
circumstantial report of the results of the mission of Mr. Freiderich. 








Mr. Freiderich departed on the 26th. May, on board H. M. 
Schooner Circe, Lieut. lst class Klinkert, which vessel came to an- 
chor before B'liling on the 27th June following. After the impor- 
tant engagement between our sea and land force and the troops of 
the King of B'liling had taken place which resulted in the Kampong 
of that name being conquered and given to the flames, and the des- 
truction on the following day of the seat of the Raja himself, Singa 
Raja, the opportunity for scientific researches began. In the plun- 
dering and sacking some complete Balinese MSS., but mostly Ara- 
bian and Malay were found. They are chiefly written in the lat- 
ter languages, because the Kampong B'liling, is principally inhabited 
by Linganese and Bugis and some Chinese and Arabs, Mr. Zol- 
linger, who is charged by the Government with a scientific mission 
to Lombok and the islands lying further eastward of Java, being ac- 
cidentally with the expedition against B'liling, was present at the 
destruction of this Kampong and Singa Raja, Ie saved many M55. 
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and objects of scientific importance which he succeeded in collecting 
with much Inbour, danger and ingenuity. 

On the Ist of July Mr. Freiderich went on shore ; he found, the 
first evening, among the ruins of B'liling a number of loose leaves, 
partly letters; on the following day he accompanied the troops on 
an expedition to Singa Raja where he collected five complete Bali- 
nese MSS., and some wooden and stone images. The different ex- 
cursions whieh he made in the neighbourhood during his sojourn at 
'liling, were of great use to science from his collection of ethnolo- 
gical objects, But secing, according to the assurances of those best 
informed, that B’liling must not be the only place of his enquiries, but 
that they must embrace Khongkong and Badong, and also ‘Tabanan, 
Mr. Freiderich has since proceeded to Badong when he prosecutes 
his studies, In the Tjidschrift voor Neerlands Indie I have from 
lime to time communicated some notices of the results that have been 
obtained, to which I take the liberty of referring you. ‘The Direc- 
tion has now anew received communications of the greatest import- 
ance from Mr. Freiderich, the particulars of which I shall shortly 
give to the public by the same channel, They contain new contri- 
butions respecting the Kawi literature; some weighty remarks on 
the castes ; elaborate aecounts of religion on Bali: and an offer to 
work all the materials that have been collected into a “ Treatise on 
Bali". As you have already heard, the Direction has willingly ac- 
cepted this proposal, and this work of Mr. Freiderich will form one 
of the contributions of which the 22d part of the transactions of the 
Society will be composed. The plan of this treatise will be entirely 
based on the form and method of the celebrated work of Professor 
Lassen “ Indische Alterthumskunde.” It will consist of nine divi- 
sions. 1. a geographical view of Bali, I], A sketch of the history of 
Hall. O11. The history of the religion of Bali in connection with 
that of Java. 1¥. On religious worship in Bali, V. On Buddhism 
in Bali. VI. On the languages of Bali, VIL. Kawi literature. VIII. 
Ball literature. IX. Arts in Bali, X. Government of Ball, XI, 
Domestic system and life. 

When this work shall lave been completed Mr. Freiderich intends 
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lu publish some of the principal pieces of Kiwi iterature on Bal, 
and to begin with the Ramayana and the Parvas. 

Every one who with us deplores the loss of the knowledge of 
language which formed itself in earlier ages on Jova, and in which 
the fullness of pure Sanskrit was interwoven with the language of 
the inhabitants; in which the celebrated ancient literature of the con- 
tinent of India was appropriated by the genius and the skill of the 
hinduised Jayanese, wrought in the national mould, and adorned 
with new beauties; in which the inhabitants of the island, when they 
had, after the lapse of some ages, been elevated by Indian civilization 
and development, impressively imaged and characterised themselves ; 
every one, who places all this before his mind, will rejoice with us 
in the results of this undertaking that have already been attained, 
Avid Islam has on Java expelled and destroyed the literary and poe- 
tieal life of India, but on Bali we find the key that will enable us to 
penetrate the knowledge of this life as it once animated the Javanese, 
May then these researches be further crowned with a rich harvest 
in furthering the knowledge of the Archipelago, to the benefit of 
ecience anid the renown of Netherlands, 
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Pefeetive as our Enowledge of Bali has hitherto been, of the adjn- 
cent island of Lombok we knew still less. Indeed we are not aware 
that any notice of it existed prior to the recent visit of Mr. Zollin-s 
ger, with the exception of some very slight notes extracted from a 
jonrnal, which were presented to the Asiatic Society in 1846, As 
these notes we believe have not been otherwise published we sub- 
join them, 


10th. December 1844. 


In July last a ship from the port of Ampdnin in the Island of 
Lombok called “ Todih” (sword fish,) belonging to a Bugis settled 
there named Nakhodi Muda, when about to clear out from Sin- 
gapore was claimed by one Haji P'sahih as his property. An action 
wis commenced in the court; and, as the Nikhoda had no bill of 
sale of the vessel, it became necessary to procure evidence from Rhio, 
where the former owner of the vessel, Raji Husain, resides, and from 
Lombok. The Nikhoda's statement was that the vessel had been 
sold by Rijs Husain to Nikhodi Ishmaild the elder brother of Haji 
Isahah, and thaton the death of Ishmaila, or Smyla, as he is called, 
at Lombok (where he had been long settled) without leaving any 
male offspring, his wife, daughter, slaves and all his property became 
the king’s,—that the king made over the whole to Nikhodi Muda, 
on condition of his supporting and protecting the widow, dangliter 
and dependants of the deceased. Haji Sahah (Isihih) asserted that 
he had purchased the vessel from Raja Husain, but it was probable 
that if he failed to prove this he would claim it s2 administrator to 
lis brother's estate, as he had obtained letters of administration from 
the court last year. ‘The rule being that personal property descenils 
according to the law of the place where the owner was domiciled 
when he died, it became necessary to obtain evidence of the law of 
Lombok on this point. It happens that Mr. King, an Englishman, is 
Sabandar at Ampanin (or Materam as it ls termed in official language) 
in that island, and to him application was made for information, 
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About a week ago Nakhodi Mada arrived here in person bringing s 
letter and certificates from Mr. King, declaration in Malay un- 
der the seals of the Raja and his son, the same in Balinese, and,— 
what J value as more curious than all the rest—an extract from the 
written code of civil laws or Digdmd of Lombok, certified by the 
two Edd Gede's or chief Bralimans, who are the depositories of law 
and the highest judges of the kingdom. I have always regarded Ba- 
liand Lombok (the two first in the remarkable chain of Islands 
stretching eastward from Java to New Holland) with great interest, 
for there to this day what may be called the ancient history of the 
Malayan Archipelago is repeated, the ancient life is seen in full acti- 
vity. Elsewhere Hinduism is extinct as a principle of faith and ac- 
tion, having been supplanted by Islamism, and is only to be traced, 
though largely, in the languages—of which some have more words 
of Sanserit origin than of the old Malayan stock, and all more than 
dant in Java and seanty elsewhere) and in traditions, customs and li- 
terature, In Bali and Lombok Hindu princes still reign. Castes 
are a6 distinctly, perhaps more distinctly marked than in India; the 
sacred Brahmans minister in the temples and expound the laws. It 
is as if instead of s mere dead material Pompeii disentombed, we had 
the religion, laws, language and manners of ancient Italy preserved 
in full life in Sicily. Of Bali we may read in Raffles’ Java, Crawfurd’s 
Indian Archipelago and other works. Of Lombok neither there nor 
elsewhere could I ever get any information, I was therefore well 
pleased when o door was thus opened through which I might obtain 
some insight into its condition. I have not, after all, been able to ob- 
tain any full or precise information. Of what little I gathered I shall 
note a few particulars. 

The two writings in the Balinese character are scratched with 
knives on /onfar leaves, and this is the material on which their anci- 
ent laws are preserved, and which, to this day, is exclusively used in 
all their writings. In Java the palm leaf has long been superseded 
hy paper. 

The proper name of the island is Selaporan, The Bugis call it 
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Sdssak. Lombok is the name of the southern portion, but has been 
extended by Europeans to the whole island. 

An abstract translation of the certificate of the Brahmans made by 
Mr. King is as follows. “ This is to certify that according to the 
received law of Seliparan that has been in force under former Rajés 
and is now continued in use by Nurah Katet Carrang desom, should 
a foreigner request to become an inhabitant of Selapdran, at the will 
of the Raja he is permitted, on the condition of his observing the 
laws and regulations of the island; according to which laws if an in- 
habitant, whether native born or an adopted citizen, is without male 
issue he becomes “ Champuten,” although he may at the same time 
have female children, and in case of his death, his family and all and 
every his effects revert to the Raja, to be disposed of according to his 
pleasure. This is the low in vse in Seliparan from heretofore and 
now in force according to the written code. This isan extract from 
the said code, ‘an inhabitant of the land dying without leaving male 
children, all his estate reverts to the Raéjé of the land or is lost to 
the family as goods thrown in a well.’ We judges of the court of 
Selapdran Edd Geédé (high priest) Made Wengeon and Edd Gedé 
Weyan Intaran declare to all to whom this may come that the 
above extract from the code of Selapiran a3 aforementioned iy atrue 
extract from the code, that we have added nothing nor omitted any 
thing in the said extract, Dated the day of Sanis Chara Kalewon 
Warra Cooningan Sth month Sth day of the moon 6 Rah of the 6 
Tunguck of 1766 Esaka (signed) J Edd Gédeé Wayan Intaran (1.8.) 
f Edd Gédé Made Wongean (L. 3.) written at Mataram in the island 
Selipdran.” 

The mass of the population, unlike that of Bali, is Mahomedan. 
According to my informant, the planting of the Hindu standard in 
Saseak is a comparatively modern event. In Dali there are several 
sovereignties. A disputed succession to the throne of one of these, 
opposite Ampinin, Aarang desam, led to the withdrawel of one of 
the claimants with his fullowers to Sassak, where he founded the 
Hindu dominion to which it has since remained subject.* 


* Other accounts are to the effect that the state of Rarang Assam being 
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The Rajas still assert their right to the throne of Karang Assam 
by aiding its name to their royal title. The higher officers of state 
are called Gusti. ‘The most numerous grade of officers are the 
Pdmbakals (heads of villages) who rank according to the number of 
persons under their jurisdiction, thus there are pambakals of 1,000, 
of 500 &ec., The high court is composed of 12 Brahmans. Any 
person who has a complaint goes to whatever advocate he chooses, 
who reduces it to writing. The defendant puts in his defence in the 
same mode. The evidence of the witnesses is also written." The 
whote case being thus stated, the court meets and discusses it. Their 
opinion is then recorded and carried up to the Raja. [fhe approves 
of it, it becomes the judgment. 

The country behind Mataram is a plain of very rich soil laid out 
in paddy fields which are irrigated by water conducted from deep and 
large lakes in the mountains, ‘The produce is abundant. Rice is 
measured by the kuda (i. e. horse) or horseload of 3 piculs. The 
Raja receives 150 out of every 800 ikals or sheaves of paddy. Eve- 
ry householder or head of a family pays annually a tax of 2 dollars. 
Land is measured by the tnmnah (not fanah as it has been written) 
which Nikhod’é Muda says is a definife measure, and not a term to 
express land, greater or smaller according to its fertility, yielding a 
certain quantity of produce,—a definition which I haye seen some- 
where. 

Widows frequently burn themselves on the funeral pires of their 
husbands, but no conpulsion whatever is used towards them. 

In Sassak, as in Celebes, very few dollars are in use, the current 
enin being small copper pieces, so that to make a payment of to 
atwar with thatol Bliling, the latter gained the mastery; bul the Raja 
having afterwards been deserted by his subjects and delivered into the 
hands of the Raja ol Karrang Assam, the latter, afler putting him to death, 
was emboldened to allempt the invasion of B'liling in order to procure bu- 
man bones to build a temple in fulfilmentofa vow. Thisledtohis being 
abandoned by the great body of his subjects, and his subsequent ferocity in 
offering up a human sacrifice to propitiate the gods having etciled their 
horror and detestation, be fed with his followers to Sassak and founded the 
Hinda dynasty of that island. 

* According to Mr. Zollinger the pleadings are all written impromta at 


the hearing (or rather reading) of the cause, not a word being spoken by 
either party fram firsttolast. 7ijd. voor Yeerland Indic. 
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great amount the services of half dozen sturdy followers are re- 

Nikhoda Muda a5 well his deceased master, Ishmaile, did the 
King good service in a war with his brother in which he proved suc- 
cessful. For this reason Muda ig allowed to trade exempt from all 
duties. Mr King pays the Réja about 4,000 dollars annually and 
possesses several duties and monopolies. In Singapore the Nakho- 
da, like other considerable Bugis traders, is always attended by a 
large train of Bugis followers who shew him the same respect that a 
Malay chief receives from his retainers. 

I was unable to arrive at any certain conclusions respecting the 
amount and distribution of the population, the quantity of exports, 
military strength &c., Nékhodd Muda promised to do his best to 
procure for me copies of the Agim and Digan and other books. 


Such was the amount of our mengre information respecting Lom- 
bok before the late Dutch expedition to Bali, With respect to the 
latter island Mr, Freiderich's work may be expected soon to dispel 
the obscurity that still envelopes it. In anticipation of the early 
completion of this work we do not publish the translations which we 
have made of the notices in the Tijdschrift referred to by Dr. Hoo- 
vell in his address, but if it should be postponed we shall insert 
them. Inthe meantime we shall give some extracts from Mr. Zol- 
linger’s recent interesting papers on Bali and Lombok (or Sassak). 
This naturalist, who is a member of the scientific commission of Ne- 
therlands India, has not only distinguished himself by his botanical 
discoveries, but by an ardent and enlightened pursuit ot almost every 
kind of knowledge that can be acquired while enguged in proseruting 
his researches, Heis now investigating Sumbawa, and the other is- 
lands of the chain that stretches exst from Java. ‘The fullness with 
which he has treated of Balj and Lombok precludes us from giving 
his papers entire in one number. We begin with his notices of the 
religion of Lombok ns it is likely to prove interesting to our readers 
from the singular modification which the Hindu practise of Sutter 
has there undergone. 
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OF THE RELIGION OF SASSAR. 
By M. Zontixces. 


We should perhaps say the “ religions” of the inhabitants of Lom- 
bok, seeing that the rulers are Hindus and their subjects Mahomedans. 

The Sassaks are not very zealous Mahomedsns, and at all events 
are much less fanatical than their neighbours on the island of Sum- 
bawa. This arises perhaps from Mahomedanism not having struck 
its root deeply, from the small number of priests particularly hadji 
who are found on the island, and lastly from the Balinese being very 
tolerant, and never obstructing their subjects in their religion. 

A Sussak who becomes a Hindu enjoys the same priviliges as the 
Balinese. His possessions are free from taxation. Again all Sassak 
girls who have been seized and purchased by Balinese become Buli- 
nese, as do their children also. Hence it often happens that the 
whole family embraces the Balinese religion, and #0 it is constantly 
gaining some believers. Mr. K. says that the contrary never occurs, 
thatis he does not know an instance of a Balinese heving become a 
Mahomedan. 

The Sassaks no longer know when and in what manner their fore- 
fathers became Mahomedans. Jt appears to me probable that the 
first Mahomedans came from Sumbawa and gradually converted the 
inhabitants of Lombok, or that this was effected by Bugis who re- 
sorted directly from Celebes as apostles of trade. In any event the 
conversion appears to have taken place in a peaceable manner, and 
net through the sword. 

The religion of the Balinese on Lombok is entirely the same as 
that of the inhabitants of Bali, The worship, the temples, the ca- 
lendar, the year, the months aud their uames, are all the same as on 
Bali. I have thus little to tell that has not already been said by 
Crawfurd, or in my article on Bali in the T, voor N. I., or in that of 
Melvill in the Moniteur des Indes. And since Mr. Freiderich has 
been for some time on Bali with the special object of studying the 
political and religions institutions of that islsnd, we may expect much 
more careful and complete elucidations than all that I could here 
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set down. I shall therefore only speak of some matters which re- 
Inte ina peculiar manner to the institutions of the Balinese on JLom- 
bok. 

Four castes are known on Lombok, Krahmans, Shatrias, Wasi- 
yas and Sodras. The frst are divided into /das or priests, who per- 
form the public services, and Dewas or descendants of priests, who 
do not perform any service, The first ida on Lombok is called Pe- 
danda, ‘The gustis are of the Shatria caste. To the third caste, 
that of the Wasiyas, belong the traders, the makers of weapons, and 
the goldsmiths (or fuking pdndi.) ‘These two castes (shatrias and 
wasiyas) begin to mingle so much on Lombok that scarcely any dig- 
tinction is now made between them, This perhaps arises in part 
from the Raji’s being, like those of Karang Assem and Baleling 
(in Bali), of the race of the Wasiya caste. The cultivators, slayes &e., 
form the caste of Sudras, ‘This caste is less numerous on Lombok 
than elsewhere, a circumstance which the history of the government 
of Lombok readily explains. 

The castes may not intermix, with the above mentioned exception. 
The young Raji of Mataram, for example, would marry a daughter 
of the first dewa, Dewa Anum. To enable this marriage to he ef- 
fected it was necessary for the Dewa Anum to renounce his dangh- 
ter, and drive her from his house, proclaiming that she was a wicked 
daughter, Not till then could the Raja unite himself to her. She 
now acquired all the honours due to the wife of a king, but she had 
lost all the rights and honours of a danghter of a dewn, 

The Balinese of Lombok burn their dead. ‘This is accompanied 
by very many ceremonies, which cost incredible sums of money. The 
poor, fur this reason, often bury their dead, but always so that they 
can recover the bones should it ever happen that they can gather 
together enough of money fo mect the expences of a cremation. 
The rich after death ore embalmed, because months and even years 
often elapse before they are burned. 

On Lombok wives may suffer tlemselyes to be burned after the 
death uf their husbands. They are not compelled to it, Such an 
event very seldom occurs, and during my stay there was ouly a sin- 
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gle widow who allowed herself to be krised. They have the choice 
of allowing themselves to be burned, or krised. ‘The first is the most 
rare. The wives of the Rajas however must suffer themselves to be 
burned. When o Raja dies some women are alwaye burned, even 
should they be but slaves. The wives of the priests never kill them- 
selves. Having been present at one of these horrible spectacles I 

The gusti, who died at Ampanan, left three wives. One of them 
would let herself be krised for his honor, and that against the will of 
all on both sides of her family. The woman was still young and 
beautiful; she had no children, ‘They said to me thats woman who, 
under such circumstances, suffered herself to be killed had indeed 
loved her husband. She intended to accompany him on his long 
journey to the gods, and she hoped to be his favorite in the other 

The day after the death of the gnsti his wife took many baths; 
she was clothed in the richest manner ; she passed the day with her 
relatives and friends, in eating, drinking, chewing of sirih and pray- 
ing. About the middle of the space before the house they had erect- 
ed two scaffoldings or platforms of bambu of the length of a man, 
and three feet above the ground. Under these they had dug a small 
pit to receive the water and the blood that should flow. In a small 
house at one side and opposite these frame works were two others 
entirely similar. ‘This house was immediately behind the bali bali. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon men brought out the body of the 
gusti wrapped in fine linen, and placed it on the left of the two cen- 
tral platforms. A priest of Mataram removed the cloth from the body 
while young persons hastened to cover the private parta of the dead 
with their hands, ‘They threw much water over the corpse, washed 
it, combed the hair, and covered the whole body with chimpika and 
kiningé flowers. ‘They then brought a white net- The priest took 
a silver cup filled with holy water (called chor) on which he strew- 
ed flowers. He first sprinkled the deceased with this water, and 
then poured it jhrough the net on his body which he blessed, pray- 
ing, singing, and making various mystical and symbolical motions, 
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He afterwards powdered it with flour of cotoured rice and chopped 

Women brought out the wife of the gueti with her arms crossed, 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen only. Her hair was 
crowned with flowers of the Chrysanthenium Indieum. She Was quiet, 
and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She placed herself standing 
before the body of her husband, raised her arms on high, and made 
a prayer in silence. Women approached her and presented to her 
small bouquets of kembang spatu, and other flowers. She took 
them one by one and placed them between the fingers of her hands 
raised above her head. On this the women took them away and 
dried them. Ou receiving and giving back each bouquet the wife of 
the gusti turned a little to the right, so that When she had received 
the whole she had turned quite round. She prayed anew in si- 
lence, went to the corpse of her husband, kissed it on the head, the 
breast, below the navel, the knees, the feet, and returned to her 
Place. They took off her rings. She crossed her arms on her 
breast. T'wo women took her by the arms, Her brother (this time 
a brother by adoption) placed himself before her, and asked her with 
a soft voice if she was determined to die, and when she pave a sign 
of assent with her head, he asked her forgiveness for being obliged 
to kill her, At once he seized his kris and stabbed her on the left 
side of the breast, but not deeply, so that she remained standing. 
He then threw his kris down and ran off. A man of consideration 
approached her, and buried his kris to the hilt in the breast of the 
unfortunate woman, who sunk down at once without emitting a cry. 
The women placed her on « mat, and sought, by rolling and pres- 
sure, to cause the blood to flow as quickly as possible. The vic 
tim being not yet dead, she was stabbed again with a kris hetween 
the shoulders, They then laid her on the second platform near her 
husband. The same ceremonies that had taken place for him now 
began for the wife. When all wns ended, both bodies were covered 
with resin and cosmetic stuffs, enveloped in white linen, and placed 
in the small side house on the platforms, ‘There they remain until 
the time is come when they are burned together, 
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It is always a near relation who gives the first wound with the 
kris, but never father or son. Sometimes dreadful spectacles oceur ; 
such was one at which Mr, K. was present. The woman had re- 
erived eight kris stabs, and was yet quite sensible. At last she 
screamed out, driven by the dreadfal pain, “ cruel wretches, are you 
not able to give me a stab that will kill me!" <A gusti, who stood 
behind her, on this piereed her through and through with his kris. 

The native spectators, whom L had around me, saw in this slaugh- 
ter which took place before our eyes, nothing shocking. They laugh- 
ed and talked os if it was nothing. The man who had given the 
three last stabs wiped his kris, and restored it to ite place, in as cold 
blooded a manner as n butcher would have done after slaughtering 
au animal, 

Only the wives of the more considerable personages of the land 
allow themselves to be burned, because this is attended with much 
more expence than krising. They then make avery high platform 
of bambu. The woman ascends after many ceremonies, and when 
the fire is at its greatest heat. She then springs from above into the 
midille of the flames. Mr K. thinks that they do not suffer much 
because during the springing they are stifled; and ot all events the 
fire, strengthened by fragrant resins, is 50 fierce thot death must 
speedily follow. 

I have already said that the Balinese are very tolerant. They 
hinder neither Mahomedans, nor Chinese nor Europeans in the cul- 
tivation of their respective religions. The Raji of Mataram only 
has sent away the English Missionaries, who wished to establish 
themselves on the island, This he has probably done at the insti- 
gation of Christians themselves as I have beea told. 

While I was on Lombok they were making every preparation for a 
great feast. This feast called “ Karia Dewa Yagna” ia given in hon- 
our of all the gods at very irregular intervals,—for example, once in 
20, or 50, or 80 years, The Idas determine the period of the feast. 
The preparations were iuleed uncommon for such a small country as 
Lombok. The feast must last 49 days, of which the last 15 ore the 
great fenst-days. (Unfortunately | waz not able to remain, but was 
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obliged to depart two days before the festival properly so called. T hey 
built an entirely new city where the great ceremonies were to be per- 
formed. The Réjis, gustis, idas &c., had each their house there. 
‘They made images of all kinds and sizes, in pasteboard and wood. On 
the last day of the feast they bring them in grand procession to the sea 
kets and the noise of a hellish music. Every one receives and bes- 
tows presents, and above all the priests. They do nothing but dance, 
eat, drink and look at the wayangr. The Rajis had forbidden 
any cattle, poultry or other animals to be sold to the shipping from 
the fear that during the feast want might be felt. Mr. K. told me 
that the feast would cost the Rajis more than 150,000 florins, and 
that they would consume more than 30 piculs of gunpowder for 
the salutes during the processions. The number of animals that 
would require to be slaughtered to serve as offerings, and afterwards 
as food for the priests and the assistants, is almost incredible. The 
first offering of all is the rhinoceros which the Raja had receiv- 
ed from the Government. This animal was killed the day after its 
ings of the flesh of an animal that has died a natural death, And 
because the first rhinoceros which was sent died soon after his arri- 
val, the second one was killed immediately, lest the same event should 
recur. When the feast is ended they burn the town, which is only 
built for it, 
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NOTES ON MALACCA. 
By J. B. Westernovt, Esq., 
Assistant Resident at Malacca, 

The Malayan Peninsula may generally be described as a region 
mountainous and hilly, with very extensive plains or valleys; the as- 
pect altogether is very picturesque. The greater part of the interior 
is covered with extensive forests, containing fruit trees and in which 
savage animals roam ; but they are peopled and cultivated here an! 
there; the largest mountain is Gunong Ledang or mount Ophir 
which is about 5,600 feet shove the level of the sea.* There are al- 
so two large rivers the Muér and the Lingey, the latter is about 480 
yards broad and navigable for vessels of about 200 tons, 


GOLD. 


The mineral productions of Malacca are principally gold and tin, 
The Gold mines of Ophir were worked till the year 1817 by the Malays, 
About that time from 20 to 30 Chinese also commenced working, and 
have increased from time to time, eo that the average number at pre- 
sent employed there is about 250 men. Eight Klings from the Const 
of Coromandel have gone up this year; the gold is of 9 touch; the 
mines are at the foot of the mountain, and their general depth is from 
70 to 200 feet. The Malay process vf gathering the gold dust is very 
simple. They dig till they come to the rock, then break and pound 
it, carry it to a stream and wash off the gold dust. The miners have 
to pay a duty to Inchi Ahat the uncle of the present Tamungong of 
Muar, Toonku Sahid. The gold gathered is 24 catties annually ; which 
is all brought to Malacca. The gold mines at Gamunchi were ocri- 
dently discovered about 80 years ago by Panghulu Topay, who picked 
up astone that was lying on the ground, and breaking it, found that 
it contained gold. The Malays then commenced working and found 
asmall quantity After which the Panghulu died and his sou Lacai 
succeeded. During his time he got people to go up from Malacca, 


* According to Mr. Thomson the height is only about 1,720 feet. An- 
fe p. 137.—Ep. 
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among whom was aman named Haji Amat who went up with 200 
Malays ubout the year 1807, and worked the mines till the year 
1824, when he lefi it, and Sengkong went up in his stesd. He left 
off working on account of the Naning War, after which it was work- 
ed again from 1833 to 1840 by Amat bin Ludane. After his death 
they were often attacked by the Malay Rajds, on which they deserted 
the place, but since the year 1844 the Panghulu of Johore, having 
promised to protect them, encouraged their commencing again ; still 
there are very few at present. ‘There are seven hills where gold is 
found, Gamunchi, Chindras, Tabong, Ladang, Ayer Kuning, and two 
others. In Haji Amat’s time they brought from 40 to 50 catties tu 
Malacca annually. The distance from town is about 40 miles, and 
there is a good buggy road as far as the 19th. mile. The present 
population under Panghulu Mah Japar, consists of about 200 men. 





TIN: 


The working of the mines at first was trifling, principally from the 
want of capital, but lately they have been very successful; the first 
lin mine that was worked was at Titian Akar about 11 miles from 
town by a Chinaman, in the year 1793; and in 18507 Dool Syed 
opened one at Lendeck in Naning. In 1833 I opened several tin 
mines at Pandoy, Tungnay Bulu, and Lendeck in Naning, till 1835 
when I left off working. In 1840 I assisted a Chinaman who open- 
ed one at Durian Tungal. He made o great profit, and was follow- 
ed by many other of his countrymen. The principal mine here, 
1 mean in the Company's territory, is at Cassang, at present worked 
by about 2,200 Chinese which was lately discovered. The quantity 
of tin brought to town from this mine is from 300 to 350 piculs 
monthly, which is readily sold at the rate of SF 16 per picul. More 
mines have been discovered towards Naning, Gapum, Duyong, during 
this month, where they have commenced working, and I think there 
is no doubt they will become equally rich and valuable when large- 
ly worked. There are about 1,200 men working in the other 
mines, at Durian Tungal, Naning aud Ayer Parts, These mines 
are all divided into Kongsees or companies, each under its respec- 
tive Towkay. They haye each a zhare in the produce, The quan- 
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tity of tin exported from Malacca yearly is 16,277 piculs, of which 
4,277 piculs is from the Company's territory, 7,000 from Sungei 
Djong, and 5,000 from Lukut. There are about 4,600 miners at 
Lukut, and Sungei Ujong, and 3,400 in the Company's territory. 
The mines are generally excavated in the swampy fiats at the base of 
hills, from six to twenty feet deep, following the streams of ore, 
which will run to the distance of two or three miles. These exen- 
vations are called by the natives Limbongan. ‘The excavations made 
by the Malays are inferior to those dug by the Chinese as they are 
too lazy to work the layers which lie deep. 
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Malacca, August, 1947. 





1846, 1847. 

Christians, 2,700 2,784. 
Malays, oo, 161 a0,47. 
Chinese, O,414 10,589, 
Arabs, li7 193. 
Battas, J29 87. 
Hindus, 1,082 1,023. 
Chulias, 5,048 5,454. 
Siamese, ul oo. 
Bengalese, 179 199. 
Javanese, l73 ols. 
Bugese, 178 248. 
Balese, ll 4f, 
Convicts, 185 194, 
52,713 54,995, 


1j4 
OFFERINGS ON THE ISLAND SEMAU.* 


It has been somewhere related that the Raji of Kupang, on the 
island of Timor, formerly sacrificed a young virgin of royal descent 
to the Alligator, by throwing her into the sea in order to be swal- 
lowed by that monster. 

This however is a fable, but it is a fact that such an offering was 
made on the south east point of the island Semau where the coast 
forms a small bight. After the harvest of the cultivated plants the 
whole population were bidden to assemble, and all kinds of sugar 
cane, rice, fowls, eggs, pigs, dogs and a little child were placed on 
the ground at the sea shore and offered to the evil spirits, After 
the invocation was ended the whole, except the child, were consum- 
ed by the assembled people. These offerings still take place, with 
the exception of the child which is no longer offered in shew. 

The writer of this notice has been at the place itself where the 
offerings are brought, and was accompanied by the Raja himself, 
who explained the ceremony in all its incidents, but a virgin has ne- 
ver been used for the occasion. 


CANNIBALS ON THE ISLAND FLORIS.* 


On the island Floris there lives a race called on the south const 
Rakka, who not only devour their enemies, but with whom custom 
requires that the son shall cut the body of his deceased father in 
pieces, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at the high price of its 
weight in gold. "This flesh is greedily eaten by the people as a great 
delicacy. If the father was heavy and of great size the son consi- 
ders himself particularly fortunate. The population of Endore on 
the same island is alzo very greedy of human flesh. But these can- 
nibals confine themselves to the heart which, with an incredible dex- 
terity, they extract from the body by giving one blow under the left 
shoulder blade, It is then cut into very small pieces and eaten com- 
pletely raw by the bystanders who belong to the same race.t 

* Translated from the Dutch ( Tijds, v. Neerl. Ind. 9 Jaarg. 10th Af. ) 

+ It were desirable that the Editor of the Tijdschrift gave the authority 


on which such statements rest. We confess thatto us the communica- 
tion wears an apocryphal or at least casggerated air.—Ep, J. Inv. ARCH. 
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A WHITE DEER." 


[have often in hunting talk heard different and sometimes very 
strange accounts of the existence of white deer. 

I have always doubted this, because no proof of the fact has ever 
been afforded me. Thus amongst others I recollect in 1840 many 
stories about the existence of a large pure white deer with red eyes 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia, near the shore at Antjol, and which 
had escaped the lead of many experienced shots by its invulnerabi- 
lity. ON this supernatural invulnerability the inhabitants above, all the 
natives, were convinced, while many Chinese partook in the belief, and 
even some Europeans remained in doubt until a well directed shot 
gave the animal in question into the hands of the fortunate hunter, 
when it appeared that the deer was not ofa white but a grey colour, 
occasioned by its age being unusually great, so much so that its flesh 
was found searcely eatable. The eyes too were not red, but like those 
of all other deer. On my arrival in Macassur in 1845 I again heard 
stories of white deer, which, it was said, were chiefly to be found in the 
territory of the principality of Goa, Each of my informants had this 
from hearsay, but nobody hal seen such on animal with his own eyes. 
Consequently I still remained in doubt on this point. Not long ago 
however the elevé of the territorial revenues J. A. J. Voll, surprised 
me by the present of a young living deer which had been caught in 
the woods of Paneajene, and which is quite white in itscolour. This 
animal, whose eyea ond other attributes agree in all pointe with those 
of other deer, is now in my possession, and excites the astonishment 
of every visitor, European es well as most of the natives of these 
countries, 

For this reason I have considered that I should be rendering an 
agreeable service by mentioning this fact, and I request the favor of 
the Editor IT’. N. 1. giving a corner to these lines in his Journal. 


Maros D. F. Scmaar, 
1 October 1846 Aasistant Resident, 


* Translated from the Dutch (Tid. vp. N. Le) 
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AREA OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO AND OF THE 
ISLANDS CLAIMED BY THE NETHERLANDS. 


The following Tables, shewing the entire area of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago and that of the islands and parts of islands con- 
sidered by the Dutch to belong to them, are taken from the “ Mo- 
niteur des Indes-Qrientales et Occidentales," a periodical published 
in Holland and ably edited by Baron Melvill van Carnbee, an officer 
in the Netherlands Indian service, who was engaged, during several 
years, in surveys in the Archipelago. It will be observed from Ta- 
ble IL. that five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are regarded as 
Dutch possessions, and that amongst them are included all Suma- 
tra, with the exception of Acheen and Sisk, three-fourths of Hor- 
neo, that is the whole island with the exception of the N. E. Pe- 
ninsula and a narrow hand along the N. W. const terminating at T. 
Datu, the whole of Celebes, Bali, Lombok, &c. As this is the first 
distinct statement which we have seen of the territories at present 
claimed by Holland, and as it amounts to an assertion of the domini- 
on of the whole Archipelago with the exception of one-sixth part, we 
consider these Tables of great importance. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the British Government is in possession of co- 
pies of all the treaties and acts of cession on which the right to all 
the parts of this magnificent colonial empire that have been acquired 
since 1824 is based. 

















Tape I, 
Superficies of the Indian Archipelago. 
edgled lede\es. 
Names. d/23 (82! 3 
7 S 
gEeE*|535 zi 
SUMATRA es ae ee eee B0a5, 0/4408, 3 
, : Pulo Babi, a it ae Bt | hele 16, ; 
Palo Nias, 2 #5 5, 0 ai, 1 
Islands along )Pulo Mintao or Siberu, 0, 0/16, 5 
the eas” Poraisiands. .. «. 75, O} 41,1 
of Samatra. | Pogel wv «of oo, O 19, 2 
The Enganos and other 
small islands, .. ..9 25, 0/13, 7 | 270, 0} 148, 1 
JAVA,+« ee O31, 0/1269, 1 


MADURA, .. i ie en im ask ki oT, 3: Sa, 4 
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gee ai 
Names. 5\32 = 
16 SSR E 
Pulo Bawean and the) 
Islands neat § . 21,9/12,0 
the coast of + Islands in the straits of 
Java. | Sunda, the Krimon- 
Java islands, &c. 12, 4] 6,8 
BANEA, 7 + # = im ia mh Cr -# 
BILLITON, .. $s 
Islands neat Billitonin the! 
Straits of Gasper and of} 


Banka, ... ia i. asi 

Archipelagoof ; Bintang, .. «.. .«. 
Rhio & Linga | Linga,.. «. « «: 
(Johore Ar-') Batlam, .. «. «. 
chipelago. Sinkep, =a =e os 9, 


= 


2 ae Of oe 


BORNEO,.. a. Lo a 8 a6 == a a | 






Great Natuna... ..|/29, 0 | 15, 9 
Islands nearGt.Natuna) 1,0) 1, 6 
South Natunaisiands,.|| 4,0) 2,2 
0 Ly -e i | Il, Lf 
Islands along | puto Mad a ae 20 1,1 
the west Coasts Qiperisiands Anambas|| 4, 7| 2, 5 
ry Tambelan islands &c.,)) 7,0) 3, 8 
Carimata &c., .. ../) A, 0] 4, 4 
other smallislands tear 
the west coast of Bor- | 
oro, sf =e Ll is 6, 0 a, Bi 
Polo Laut, ee ee ee 
Ik j Pamaruang, .. ..|| 90, 0) 16, & 
lands alone | Ralabalaga, .. «.|| 6, 0| 3,3 
theeastcomst4 wtoraiua, .. -. -»{/ 21,0] 11, 5 
of Borneo. =| Parakkan Ligetan, &c.|| 16, 0| 8, 8 
Sula, .. «2 +» {| 18,0] 9,9 
Other Sulu islands, ..| . : Be 
Tapul islands, .. ..|| 4, | 
The Solu and } pogutaran islands, ..|| 5, 0| 2, 7 
Basilan is-4 comar Laut islands,..|| 2, | 1, 4 
lands. | Basilan, =o & asl 2g, 2 i2, 2 
Islands near Basilan,..|) 1,5] 0, 8. 
Tawi Le ero egg | 26, 0} 14, 3 
" 3 ’ Cagayne, ja, Ca 
Islands near | “yji\j, St. Michel and 
the N. poimt Cajagan-Sulu,.. ..|| 9,4] 1, 8 
of tO, Balabak, Bagucy, &c.,)) 26, 3] 14, 4 
CELEBES,.. i = 2 ae aa Pi 
Buton,.. =» «= aol va |) ene) we 
Pengasa ni = 22 8 lel 
Other islands 7 Tukan-besi, Kambyne, 
tothe. and | Saleyer, andislands to 
W. of Cele-) the S. of Saleyer,.. ../) 45, 9 | 24, 7 
bes, Is. tothe W.ofCelebes,|/ 9,0] 4,9 
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| a a ois 
Names. E Es sie 
[os Ese 
istands along f Mulla and Bangaai, ..113, 0) 62, 0 
the E. coast < Iplands of the Bay of) | 
of Celebes. Gorontala, .. 10, O} 5, 5 
Sangir, ey 13, 0) 7, 1) 
Islands to the | Siauw, Tagolanda, Be | j 
Ni. of Celebes jaren a a+ | 7. 0 iy e 
Talaut, Meaugis, is, O} 9, 9 
BALt,.. o_o 72 m a a: im ; 
LONBOR,:: es se Se ee 
GAMBAWA,.. «+ ae 46 se one 
FLoaiSorENDE, .. 0 «. + | 
"‘Comado and other ie—-} 
lands in the Straits of| 
Sapi, Pr] Pr] ee as 16, 0 6, 6 
Islands to the Adenara, «. «. «|| 8, 0 4, HL 
E. of Floris. \ Sr++ s+ ++ +f] 5, 0) 3, 1 
as Lombatta, .. .. «|| 24, 8/13, 6 
rtenahted a == a= | e 1 7; 5 
ii » Par] fm im 5 H =, 1 
Other islands, .. ../) 1,5] 0, 8 
TIMOR, at ee > ih * a+ a. om | 
Samao, .. -» «ff 8, 4] 4,6 
Islands tothe | Rottl,., «5 «* «« 30, 8) 16, 9 
W. oflTimor. Sava, a5 a6 om ne | 11, bs 6, 2 
Other islets, =& aa | thy a ay 0 
SuMBA or FASDAL WOOD, ae _ 
Islands of the 5. W. ( Wetter &e.) ‘ 
Tenimber Islands, oe ae 25 a as 
Aru Ids., a. ae i} nn aes = = 
Kei Ids., he oa oe * 7 7 a / 
ds. oftheaB. EB. 8 2s oes ne one 
penne Fanee a= oo ho om a 
CERAM, «6. a0 fe we (ee he 8 
BURL, ies ie cies) tae Vleet oak 
Island 5.4 W.- y Amboyna, .. .. «|| 13,3) 7, 3 
of Burn. Oiher ants 24 ab ay ()) re 7 


Obie Besar, ak fs Hi as 
Islands near Obie Besar, pare nk: es 
HALMAHERA or GILOLO,.. .. +. 


Baichian, eo a, O27, 4 
Ternate, .. 7] O84 
oi =_—s Tamally, Mandoli, Lat ; : 
is Tidore and other’ 
ina 


». || 48, 8] 26, 3 
Waigin, «1 «5 #2 «2 == 4 ‘ 
Battanta, Sh as La + a8 Ce | 8 
Balawaltle, «+ «e. se ss « le] 
Misole, 


Is. near Waigin, Sulawattic, Misole &e., 


ny fc, 
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Tance IT. 
Superficies of the Netherlands Possessions iu the Indian 
Archipelago. 

, oS, fas 
Names. = SS 2 E 
a2 8\|H=e 

ISLAND OF JAVA AND THE SURROUAD-4 

InG ISLANDS. 
Java, am | Ce] 2 os ia oa | 
Madura, oes 

Other setaaidin near Favs, desus. a 2144,6 4341,3 


ISLAND OF SUMATRA AND THE SUR- 
ROUNDING ISLANDS. 


Residency of Padang and 
the interior, .. «. 
The Residency of Ayer Bangies 
and Tappanulic, .. . 
The Residency of Benkulen,.. 


—_ 







Government of the 
West Const, 


kingdoms of Kamper, Jambi 
Indragiri, the district of Ke 

rinchl @c.") .. «. 
The islands along the West | 
Coet, iso es se ian 0, O} L446, 1) 4764, 0) 2614, 0 


The Districts of Lampong,.. oe ee 34,0) 2908, 4 
The Residency of Palembang, .. ../ LHO0,0) T35,% 
ISLANDS OF BANKA. 
nie meter J Baas 
f Banka. aati ang ea 
bith Other islands, .. #49,0) 191,5 
ARCHIPELAGO OF Riv Caer 
Bintang,.. «. +. 
Linga, «. +: 
: Other islands nes 
The oa Bintang and Linga, 
cyorMhlo. | The Natuna, Anam-| 
bas and Tembilan 
islamds,.. «= «. 39,5) 76,6 


ISLAND OF BORNEO AND THE 5UR= 
BOUNDING ISLANDS. 


The Residen-§ Kingdom of eee 218, 1) 186, 1 
cy ofSambas./Smallislands,.. .. 0,6, 0,3 
* In this number are A Lake all the small states of Sumatra, except 


those which compose the kingdoms of Achin and Siok of which the superti- 
cies is estimated at G24 and T32 square geographical leagues. 
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Names. i} 














(The kingdoms and provinces of 
Pontiansk, Mampawa, Lao-— 
dokh, Kuba, Simpang, Soke- 
dana, Matam, Tayon, Melio- 
uw, Sangouw, Sekadon, Sin— 
tang, Metawil, Sepapa, Bli- 
tang, Silat, Salimban, Pias- 
«a, Jongkong, Bunol, Malor, 
Toman, Ketan, Ponan &c.,.. 
The islands PFenemboangon,|| 
Karimala &c., 
The kingdoms and Provinces| 
of Bulongan, Gunong Tebur,! 
Tanjong, Kuiei, Passir, Ta- 
minh hurt, Tanah Laut, Du-/ 
sin, Hekompel, Banjermas- 
sing, Pulo Peitak, Kobajang, 
Kupoas, Mendawi, Sampit, 
eee Rollawaiingen, 





The Residenry of 
Fontianak. 
aA 


2454, 1) 1849, 3 
11,4] 6,3| 








The Residency af 
Tanjermnassing. 


| The isiands Laut, Nanka, Ma- | 

ralga A‘c., : 

JSLAND OF CELEBES & THE MOLUCCAS. 
Part of the island of 

The Govern. Celebes, Seed 


9348, 2| 5126, G 





moent of Ma-- Island of Sumbaws,| 152, 5 
kosser. Lands of Buton, Sa- 
leyer ce, «. |] TSG,7] 108, 4) 2198, 7) 11738, 5 
Resid Island Amboina,.. 15, 4 7,3 
f erage PortofCeram, .." 954,09! 19,4 
Amboi island Buru, ..|| 164,0] oo,0 
) SMmnoies. | Otherisiands, ..|)/ 5,0 2,7| 436,3) 299,4 
| North part of Cele-) 1488, 0 
= | F bes, + * i a 8 
: apres | } Islands Sian, San- om 
: cir and Talaut, .. 23,0; 20,9 | 
= | Thenadi. f sienas of the Bay] ‘ 
= of Gorontalo, .. 10,0 5,4) 148],0) 813,7 
= artofCelebes, ..|| 471,0) 258, 4 
= Islands Xulla and’ 
= Bangaai, .. 13,0) 2,0 
é | | Haimahern,.. -.\| 313,5) 172,0 
4 wai } Islands Obic, Bat-! 
5 | Ternate, } *itMs Ternate, Ti- 
= ern r dare, at., a4 of} 14,7 To, 4 
=] Is. Waigin, Hattnn= 
sz | in, Salawalti, Mi-, | 
- sale, &t. .. : 179,0| 91,9] 1915,2] Gee, s 
Islands of Banda,.. i! n, 6) 
Residency | \ 5. E. partofCeram.|) 65,0) 30,2) 





nf S. F. lands, hey, 
Randa. 2 Aru, Tenimber 
L . South West, .. 








30,0) 218,09! 455,1| 249,7 
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et jetaied. 
Names. pSe8iSe5 8&8 
| fe-|F22\e57 
= == | = 
Is,anD OF TIMOR, &c. 
Re 7 . 





Ombai, al 
Islands. of Bali and Lombock, a las 





Total ofthe Netherlands one | 
in the Indian Archipelago. * ' 25872 | 14195 


® In this total is not comprised the western part of Sew Guines, recog 
nized as Dutch. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE INTERIOR OF BUKNEO (WEST COAST.) 


NO. T, 


Karangen, llth Dee, 1847.* 

T have to thank you, and I do it heartily, for the Nos. of your de- 
sirable periodical for July and August; if the same polite attention 
has intended any subsequent No. for my possession, I am, to this 
date, a loser. As various causes have conspired to deprive me for 
the last 8 days almost wholly of rest, and as I know not at what 
moment I may be called to make up my parcel for the coast, I can- 
not confidently promise myself the pleasure of discharging, in any 
degree as I could wish, the obligation you haye undesignedly impos- 
ed. The “ Spirit of thanks”, however, mever repudiates, and, 
though extreme weariness be upon me, I send you a few notices of 
the site of our Mission, fondly designated “ Forest Home”. Three 
years since, a very interesting sketch of our premises was made by 
the late Mrs. Thomeon, within four weeks of her decease, and I re- 
gret that I have no copy and cannot supply its place. The spot from 
which | write is called by the Dyaks “ Oto”, and the fruit-trees of our 
gardens will, in years to come, wave their tops in rivalry and almost 
direct contact with the magnificent old monarchs of the natives’ Ti- 
mawakt or Timbawang of that nome. The village-house of the 
Dyaks has once been within a few rods, but they often change their 
place of residence (there have been two changes within 4 years, in 
the case of our next neighbours), and the names of villages, i. e. of 
different camping-spots for the same sets of families, are constantly 
going out of use, as new spots are built upon and named; probably, 
however, in many cases, it is but a re-occupancy, by the sons, of 
what the fathers had once similarly used and left. 

* We received this letter on the 25h. of February. A subsequent one 
from the same correspondent reached us much sooner, We did not notice 
itinour last pumber as we were not thenin possession of the writer's nome. 
We shall have much pleasure in presenting a copy of the Journal tothe gen=- 


Ueman mentioned by our correspondent.—Ep. 
+ Orchard or fruit garden. 
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Karangan may be styled our township, Landak our shire or coun- 
try,—Poutianak Residency being our provinee or state. I am not 
aware that our latitade and longitude are known, but it is very pos- 
sible that Duteh gentlemen may have made observations for the pur- 
pose of fixing the position of Landak, and the village of that name 
is, in a direct line, but a few miles distant hence, though a day's 
boating is necessary to reach it, by water. Following the course of 
the winding river Landak and the 7 or § miles that lie between Oto 
and the junction of our stream with the larger river, we may be at 
140 miles distance from Pontionak and about 150 from the sea ; the 
passage to the mouth of the Karangan I once made, by the 
efforts of three very superior oarsmen in 90 hours, during more than 
75 hours of which they used their utmost exertions. Parts of the 
route were certainly passed over at the rate of 4 miles an hour, and 
in few reaches of the river did we serm to achieve less than 1}, but 
such was the current that it is impossible to judge ; it may be added, 
however, that sia oarsmen (taking, it is true, more rest) have re- 
peatedly spent more time upon the same distance. In going down 
the river I have accomplished the first 60 miles, with the sume boat 
(planking thick and heavy, to avoid destruction by abounding snags) 
and the same number of good cheery rowers, in mi hovrs, noon to 
9 o'clock r. m.: it is very hazardous to go rapidly by night, and even 
the floating boat requires a constant look-out ahead, but that was a 
special trip, the whole distance hoving been traversed in 27 hours, 
A more common time spent by passengers is from 48 hours opwards. 
Upou the whole, allowing, at a venture, for the excessive crooked. 
ness of the river, I would place Karangan a degree and a half east 
of Pontianak, while our latitude is nothing to speak of ; the town ot 
Pontianak lies upon the Line, and we are not inany minutes north ot 
it. The celebrated hill of superstition, Tioxc Kaxpaxe (2400 
leet, perhaps, in heicht,) lies about 20 miles south of Oto, and a ¥i- 
sit to it or to the villages a trifle beyond would give title to all the 
privileges of “ crossing the line”, if there be any for landsmen. ‘The 
crystal Karangen, as it flows westwarl, on our front, is a narrow 
stream, varying in depth from dimeult shallows to several feet of wate: 
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in the dry season, its hanks rising from 5 to 10 feet above it: in the 
season of rains, it is often a rushing torrent that floods its level vici- 
nity. On two beautiful knolls that swell gently up from the stream, 
and hut few rods from it, is the site that nature has given for the 
bark-built dwellings of the white man, and the forest that originally 
eovered the spot has retreated but a simple stone's throw on any 
side of us. Our three homes, which are sufficiently spacious, may 
have cost five hundred dollars, and price or rent for ground there ts 
none. 

The Government of Netherland India is, under God, our protec- 
tion in this wild-woods seclusion, the rioting ground of indolence, 
famine and mendacity. Asa rule, our neighbours, even in planting 
or preserving their grain from the beasts, work when they must, and 
a consequence has been, in 1847, that rice has been sold, dribbling- 
ly, at the rate of nearly five dollars per picul, which is a famine price 
in a region where, at the end of a good harvest, the same amount of 
money will buy 350 Landak gantangs of padi, or from fen to eleven 
piculs of clean, merchantable rice ! Ordinarily, at the end of 8 months 
from the annual harvest, few of those nearest us have rice of their 
own, but buy, or become indebted for it. little by little, at the rate 
of 4 2 per picul. This year, it has been quite necessary for me 
to order rice from Pontianak, and the people have depended, chiefly, 
vpon Sago from the ever productive forest, accompanying the con- 
sumption, however, with complaiuings loud and deep, as to its qua- 
lity, when within earshot of Tuan. Should our Dyaks have a toler- 
able harvest in January and February now at hand, the threshing 
scene will be a joyous ball, in explanation of which term I should say 
that the operation is performed by the fect of men and women who 
form aline, and clasping, with both hands over their heads, a tense- 
ly-drawn rattan strung horizontally above them, exerute a most vi- 
gorous, dancing wriggle. Knowing their style of dress (the men in 
a simple bark chawat for the loins, and their partners wearing & close- 
fitting apron of 15 to 18 inches) you will form a tolerable idea of 
the scene, but it must be witnessed if one would know the effect of 
the odd and ever varving “tableaux vivants.” As you may suppose 
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their merriment is unbounded when lookers-on are present. At some 
future day, | hope an early one, it will afford me pleasure to intro- 
duce to you my Dyak neighbors, whom, with all their faults and 
vice, I love, and hope to see changed in spirit and estate. There 
are among them men of very apt discernment, who perceive the 
bearing of aremark with electric quickness, and, in all their aimless 
degradation, the embers of an indomitable pride still sleep, to be ea- 
sily fanned to a glow by passing gusts. Nor has the rust of indolence 
utterly eaten out all energy, as a glance at the usual phases of “ Sa- 
dang", i. e. kampong, life might lead one to suppose : and yet, in the 
preparation of rice-grounds, they are reckless beyond all shame, and 
there are those who, from year to year, plant perhaps seven gantangs 
of padi, and reap 190 to 200, worth at harvest prices less than three 
dollars! Ino family of adults and children a supply of padi equal 
to “sa’ratus sa’orang™ is reckoned abundant for support and hospi- 
tality. 1 will record, next time, some pleasing features of their life. 


KALAMATAN,. 


AN EEL PASCINATED BY A SNARE. 


Genus, Coluber, Div: Xenopeltis, somewhat modified having its 
dorsal aspect black, and its ventral yellowish white. Subcaudal seales 
double but interrupted by single transverse ones. Length of body 
about 4 feet with a head not much larger than the body, with large 
irregular scales behind the eyes. Teeth fixed; neither mavillary 
fangs nor large upper maxillary teeth with apertures. 

This snake, from these characters, cannot be said to belong to the 
venomous kinds, although the native who wos with me when I se- 
cured it affirmed that it did; but it is very frequently the case that all 
serpents are considered by natives, and even by Europeans, as 
poisonous, more especially when of a black, or lurid colour. What 
attracted my attention was a property of fascination or charming, 
and that exerted on an animal go low in the seale of creation ns an 
Eel. This property is seldom allowed to any snakes out of the class 
of Crotula or Rattlesnakes, but notwithstanding in this instance it 
was most distinct, 


_, 
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On approaching an almost dry drain, I saw this snake slowly ex- 
tending its coils, yaising his head, and steadfastly gazing on what | saw 
to be an eel of abouta foot in length. The eel was directly opposet 
to the snake, and glance seemed to meet glaace, when the snake, 
having gained the requisite proximity, darted on the eel and caught 
it about an inch behind the head, and carried it off, but the captor was 
soon himself the captive, for with a blow on his head I secured both. 





POWER OF THE COBRA TO PROJECT ITS VENOM, AND INFLAMMA~ 
TION OF THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE THEREBY EXCITED. 
Coluber Naia. L., or Cobra di Capello, or hooded Cobra is ea- 
eily distinguished by its power of raising and protruding its anterior 
ribs so as to give its neck o flattened, broad and somewhat fringed 
appearance. At present this snake is very commonly met with on the 
tops of hills in and near our Bungalows, on account of the continoed 
wet weather, and is as well known as it is dreaded by the natives. 
On examining its mouth, in the roof and in a recess of the mnu- 
cous membrane will be found 2 fangs pointing backwards, and which 
in the unexcited state of the animal lie fiat in the groove, but by a 
muscle attached to the upper part of each fang, they can be raised 
and fixed at an angle of 45 with the Palate. One reason of this 
pointing backwards of the fang is to prevent the regurgitation of the 
food, when the animal hasalarge object in its mouth partly swallow- 
ed: if the fangs assisted by the teeth did not so act like the catch 
on a wheel, the muscles of the throat would force back the object 
before it was sufficiently prepared to be swallowed. This arrange- 
so useful to the animal, is a great boon to mankind, for a snake of 
this deseription unless it can enclose a part of the body such o5 a 
toe, a finger or the tendon of the heel will not be apt to poison the 
individual, as the bite from the 2 rows of teeth has no dangerons 
results, From the groove in the fang a duct proceeds, to terminate 
in a gland which secretes the poison and is situated in the tem- 
poral region, below and behind the eye and at the junction of the 
jaws. This gland has a separate part of the temporal musele de- 
dicated to compress it by its contractions, and propell the poison 
from the gland along the dact into the fang. When the animal has 
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grasped an object by its jaws, and fixed its fangs in it, the same 
movement forces the poison with great force into the wound. 

It is a general belief that unless a wound exists no injury will en- 
rue from the poison of the snake, and in the course of some experi- 
ments lately made in Italy, this belief is strengthened, by the fact of a 
pupil of Professor Mangili's having swallowed at once the whole 
poison of four vipers, without suffering any inconvenience, and that 
of six vipers was given to a blackbird, that of ten to a pigeon, and 
that of sixteen toa raven with no other effect beyond slight and 
transient stupor. But the indulgence of this belief, that provided 
there is no abrasion or wound of the mucous membrane, the poison 
can be safely applied, may lead to dangerous consequences as is shown 
by the following facts, 

Ist. A Syce to Mr. L——— the other evening, while in the 
cook house, was attracted by a large dog who secompanied him 
making certain indications of pursuing something ; he looked and 
saw it to be the black Cobra di Capello. The dog made a spring 
at it, the Cobra coiled itself erect, distended its neck, and without 
apringing mades hissing puffing noise. ‘The man called away the dog 
until he got a stick to kill it, but on his return to do so found it had 
disappeared, ‘The next day the dog's eyes were dreadfully inflamed, 
and the conjunctiva covering the eye, as well as lining the eyelids, 
much swollen, but in 3 or 4 days all inflammation vanished and no 
traces of the effects of the poison were left, 

Zod. <A dog belonging to Mr. D not many days before 
was similarly treated by alike description of snake; and 

3d. Almost at the same time a Butler of Mr. A On 5Be= 
ing » black Cobra attempted to take hold of it by the tall, when 
it turned round and puffed the poison in his eye, from the effects 
of which he suffered for some days, but differently fiom the dog, he 
having merely redness of the conjuctiva and pain to such an extent 
as to deprive him of sleep for 2 uights, 

From these cases we see 

Ist. That the Cobra has the power of projecting his poison to 
some distance, in one of the cases the distance must have been 3 feet, 
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@d. This could not have been done by same musctle which 
forced the poison from the gland to the fang, as from its direction 
being downwards and backwards the poison would have been forced 
to the lower and back part of the animal's mouth, but the poison 
having passed from the fang, must have been afterwards expelled 
during an act of expiratiun, assisted by what is rudimentary of the 
buccinator muscle so giving rise to the puffing noise. 

3d. ‘That it is not necessary that the poison should be applied to 
an abraded surface for it to act, but the mere application to the healthy 

1cous membrane is sufficient to excite severe irritation and imflam- 
saa ewerie very different from the narcotico acrid action 
of the poison as introduced by a wound. The curious will therefore 
mind their eye when they approximate their faces to a snake of the 
above species let it be tied ever so well. 
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A slight shock of earthquake was felt in the Residency of Tegal 
on the 27th. December about half past 10 o'clock a. u.—Jevasche 
Courant 12th January. 

In the night between the 6th and 7th January about 4 o'clock a 
very heavy earthquake was felt in the residency Kedirie, the division 
Patjitan, aud the residencies Djokdjokarta, Kadoe and Baglen, which 
appears td have been violent and prolonged at the above named 
places The sccounts received concerning it all agree that the shock 
was felt in a direction of north to south. It was heaviest in the di- 
vision Fatjitan, and the shaking of the ground there caused much 
lime to fall from the walls, without however doing further damage ; 
on the morning of the Sth January a second shock was felt there 
which was nut very heary. 

At Djokdjokarta some serious rents have taken place in the walls 
of the residency office, and some remarkable workings of the moun- 
tain Merapie took place before, during, and after the earthquake, 
29 hours before the shock a deep subterranean noise was heard by 
gome persons at the foot of the Merapie, Jbid, 10th Jamy, 


* From the Singapore Free Press of 10th. Febraary, 
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Ina letter received from Chino the writer regrets that his dis- 
tance from our field of observation precludes him from being a eor- 
respondent of any value. We would refer him, and all other resi- 
dents in China who are disposed to assist us, to the title of the Jour- 
nal, and to our prospectus and desiderata, There are and have beer 
too many intimate relations of various sorta between China and the 
Indo-Chinese and Archipelagic counties te admit of our confining 
our attention to the latter, even if our plan did not embrace the 
former, and we shall highly esteem any contributions or notes upon it. 

A literary annual has been commenced at Batavia under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Munnich. It contains a very considerable variety of 
picces in prose and verse, many of which possess much merit. 


Maxima and Minima of atmospherical temperature al Singapore.* 
January, 1848, 
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* By day and night self-registering horirontal thermometers (Trough- 
ten and Simms) placed in the shade in on open verandah at Rochor Cot- 
tage, facing lhe Hace Course, 
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ON THE MALAVYAN AND POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES 
AND RACES. 


By Jonw Caawreen, Esq., F.R.S.* 


Drstrsecr and unequivocal traces of a Mulayant language have 
been found from Medagascar to Easter islond, and from Formosa to 
New Zealand, over 70 degrees of latitude, and 200 of longitude. 

To account for this remarkable dissemination of a language, sin- 
gular for its extent, among A people so rude, it has been imagined 
that all the tribes within the wide bounds referred to constitute, with 
the exception, however, of the Papoas or Negroes, one and the same 
race, and that the many tongues now known to be spoken by them, 
were, originally, one language, broken down, by time and dispersion, 
into many dialects, This ia the theory adopted by Mr. Marsden, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and the Baron William Humboldt. as well as 
by many French and German writers, but I believe it to be wholly 
destitute of foundation. 

A sketch of the different groups of nitions within the range T have 
alluded to, will shew, that whether their languages be of one stork or 
not, the men themselves belong physically to distinct races. They 


* Read before the Ethnological Section of the British Association, June 


“& | use this word as a common term for all that belongs to the Archipel- 
ago. 
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may, I think, be divided into three groups—men of brown complex- 
ion, with lank hair; men of sooty complexion, with woolly hair ; and 
of brown complexion, with frizzled hair. Each of these, again, 

Begioning with the first group, the most remarkable race in it is 
what may be eatled the Malay, ‘The prevailing complexion is here, 
e light brown, with a yellow tinge ; the hoir is lank, long, coarse, 
abundant on the head, and defective on every other part of the body ; 
the nose ix short aud small, but never flat; the mouth is large; the 
lips thin; the cheek-hones hikh. The person is squat, and the ave- 
rage stature does not execed 5 feet 3 or 4 inches. 

This is the only race, within the bounds described, that has exhi- 
bited « considerable intellectual development. It has, for ages, pos- 
sessed the knowledge of letters, worked the useful metals, and do- 
mesticated useful animals. Judging by the evidence of language, 
these arts are of native growth, and not borrowed from strangers. 

All the inhabitants of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Bali, Lom- 
bok, and Sumbawa, are of this race, as are most of those of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and of the Philippine Islands. 

East of Celebes and Sumbawa, and lying between these and New 
Guinea, there is a second division of men of brown complexion and 
lank hair, constituting, probably, a distinct race. ‘The stature is the 
same a8 in the last, but the complexion ta darker, the features gene- 
rally coarser, the lips thicker, and the hair often buckling or even 
frizzling, so as to give them an appearance of being an intermediate 
race between the lank and woolly hoired families. The inhabitants 
of Flores, Gilolo, Timur, the Molneras, and several smaller islands, 
would seem to helong to this race, who, although they have made 
conatlerable progress in the arta, have never invented the use of let- 
tere. The inhabitants of Gueby, an island lying between Gilolo and 
New Guinea, may be taken as 8 fair example. M. Freycinet des- 
eribes them as being of a dark olive complexion, with flat noses, pro- 
jecting lips, and a fneial angle of seventy-seven degrees, which is 
from ten to twelve degrees higher than that of the oriental negro of 
the same neighbourhood, 
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The inhabitants of the Caroline, the Marianoe or Ladroue, and 
Pelew Islands, probably constitute a third subdivision of the brown- 
complexioned and lank-haired people. The average height of five 
individunls, as taken by Freycinet® and his companions, was 3 feet 
7 inches English. ‘This would make them much taller than the Ma- 
lay race, but probably the height is over-rated, from the average be- 
ing taken from too small a number of individuals, and not including 
women, 

Passing over countries inhabited by negro races, and entering the 
Pacific, we first encounter u race with brown complexion and lank 
hair in the group of the Feejee and Friendly Istunds, in abowt 180° 
of east longitude. The same race constitutes the inhabitants of the 
Society, the Marquesas, the Lowe Islanis, the Navigutor Islands, 
Easter Island, and New Zealand, with the Sandwich Islands. 

Although dispersed over little less than sixty degrees of lntitude, 
and eighty of longitude, the inhabitants of all these islands speak es- 
sentially the same language, and approach so near to each other in 
form, that they must be considered as one race. 

In respect ta stature, however, there is either some difference be- 
tween them, or there is some discrepancy in the accounts rendered 
of it by voyngers ; yet it is not material. Freycinet makes the inha- 
hitants of ‘Tahiti 3 feet 4 inches, and those of the Sandwich Islands 
5 fect 9 inches high, This is about the ordinary stature of Euro- 
peans. Cook who describes the people of the Marquesas as the 
handsomest of all the South Sea islunders, makes their average 
height from 5 fect 10 inches to 6 feet, which is making them some 
3 inches taller than Europeans, 

La Perouse makes the inhabitants of the Navigator Islands from 
6 fect and | inch to 6 feet and 2 inches high; bat he admits that 
he measured individuals not exceeding 5 fect 5 inches. He des- 
cribes them as being equally powerful and athletic as tall, and con- 
cludes that, compared with Europeans, they are asthe Danish horse 
to the ordinary one of the French provinces, ‘There is, no doubt, 
however, some exaggeration here ; for Captain Wilkes, in lis recent 


* Voyage aniour du Monde. Paris 1321). 
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voyage, Makes their stature only 5 feet 10 inches, and saya nothing 
of their superior strength,* 

The other physical features of this race are given by Freycinet 
and Cook. The first deseribes the Sandwich islanders as having 
oval faces, noses a little flattened, small black eves, large mouths, 
projecting lips, long lank hair, a little frizzled, very little beard, and 
a complexion of a clear brown. 

Cook says of their colour that it is a “ nut-brown,” and that “ it 
would diffruls to make a nearer comparison, taking in all the dif- 
ferent lines of that colour.” 

Iu so far, then, as physical form is concerned, there can, I think, 
be little doubt that this race, so tall and well-proportioned, is a very 
distinet one from the short and squat Malay, from which it has been 
gratuitous!y imagined to be derived. 

The varieties of the Negro race, within the scope under consider- 
ation, are wore numerous than those of the brown complexioned, 
They have been usually called Papua, which is the corruption of 
Malay adjective meaning “ frizzled.” Some writers have also called 
them Austral Negroes, evidently an improper appellation, as they 
are found equally inthe northern as the southern hemisphere. Per- 
haps the name Oriental Negro is more suitable, but that of Negritos, 
or Little Negroes, applied to them by the Spaniards, is still better. 

Baginning from the west, we first find a race of oriental negroes 
occupying the whole chain of the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of 
Bengal, between the 10° and 14° of N. latitude, This is a dimi- 
nutive squat being, not exceeding 3 feet high, of a sooty-black co- 
lour, with flat nose, thick lips, and short woolly hair.* Two indi- 
viduals of this race, whom I saw in Pinang, to which they had been 
brought by the late General Kydd, who had superintended an at- 
tempted British settlement on the Andamans, entirely agreed with 
this account. ) 

Lately, a race of Negroes has been unexpectedly discovered in 
the interior of the Nicobar Islands, hitherto helieved to have been 


" Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. Lenadan, 18)7, 
* Eyme’s Embassy to Ava. 1800, | 
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wholly occupied by the Malay race, but I have seen no account of 
their personal appearance. 

We find s negro race next, in the mountain-chain which runs 
through the length of the Malay Peninsula. This is known to the 
Malays, in some parts, under the name of Samang, and in othera of 
Bila. Those pecple are of s sooty-black complexion, have woolly 
hair, and African features, An adult male, measured by my friend 
General Maciunes, was found to be only 4 feet 9 inches high. ‘This 
individual was brought from the mountains of Queda, A lad sent 
to myself, while in the administration of Singapore. by the Raja of 
Kalantan, a Malay state on the east const of the peninsula, agreed in 
complexion, hair, and features, with the description now given. 

The great islands of Sumatra, Java, Burnes, and Celebes, are 
without any negry race of inhabitants ; nor is there any record or 
tradition of their ever having existed. In some islands of the Phi- 
lippine group, however, they are found in considerable numbers, 
and sre well known to the Spaniards under the name of Negritos, 
Zunigas’ description of them is, that they are more of a copper co. 
lour than the true African negro, that they have flat noses, soft hair, 
and are of very luw stature. The total number of them subject 
to the Spanish rule, in the principal island of Luzon, is about 

From all those accounts, I sm disposed to conclude, that the Ne- 
groes of the Andaman Islands, probably those of the Nicobars, those 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and of the Philippine Islands, are all of 
the same race, which would include all the negroes north of the 
equator. But it must be admitted that this conclusion may not be 
warranted liy u better knowledge than we now possess. 

South of the equator, and still within the Malayan Archipelago, 
we find at least two races of negroes on New (Guinea and the islets 
adjacent to it. One of these has the Negro features, but not in an 
exaggerated form ; and the hair, instead of growing in woolly tufts, 
is frizzled, long, and bushy, 20 as to be easily dressed out into the 
huge mop-like form, of which good representations will be found in 
the plates annexed to the rorages of the recent French circummayi- 
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gators. The stature appears to be about the ordinary one of the 
Malayan race. 

Sir Stamford Rafiles brought to England a lad of ten years of age, 
a native of New Guinea, of the woolly-haired race, of which there is 
a good representation in the second volume of his History of Java. 
The late Sir Everard Home described this individual as follows :— 
“The Papuan differs from the African negro in the following parti- 
culars: His skin is of a lighter colour. The woolly hair grows in 
small tufts, and each hair has a spiral twist. The forehead rises 
higher, and the hindhead is not so much ent off. ‘The nose projects 
more from the face. The upper lip is longer and more prominent. 
The lower lip projects forward from the lower jaw to such an ex- 
tent that the chin forms no port of the face, the lower part of which 
is formed by the mouth. The buttocks are so much lower than in 
the Negro, as to form a striking mark of distinction, but the calf of 
the leg is as high as in the Negro.”* 

Both races appear to exist in the island of Wagiou, lying imme- 
diately at the north-west end of New Guinea, and most probably 
there has been here, some intermixture of them. M. Duperry, in 
the voyage of the Coquille, gives the following deseription of the in- 
habitants of this island :—“ They are of slender and delicate person, 
and generally emall. Of twenty individuals measured, one only was 
found to be as much as 5 feet G inches high. The average gave 
only 3 feet 4 inches. In complexion they were less binck than the 
inhabitants of New Ireland, and their features were more regular 
and agreeable. The facial angle was from 63° to 60". Jn some 
the hair was woolly, like that of the African negro; in some it was 
lank ; and in others intermediate between the two.” 

Aiter passing New Guinea, we find all the islands lying east of it 
and of New Holland, up to 170° of east longitude, and from the 
equator to the tropic of Capricorn, inhabited by men of the Negro 
stamp, and, as far as they are known, differing so much from each 
uther as to seem to constitute distinct races, 

In the voyage of the Coquille, the inhabitants of New Ireland are 

* History of Java, by Sir Stamford Raffles, vol. ii, 
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desrribed as being, in stature, from 5 feet § to 5 feet 6 inches, with 
persons rather slender than athletic—of a colour less black than the 
African negro, having a facial angle of 66 degrees, and woolly hair, 
with little beard. They were an uglier race than the inhabitants of 
Wagiou, within the Archipelago. 

Cook deseribes the inhabitants of Malicolo and of the New He- 
brides as a very dark-eoloured and diminutive race, with long beads, 
flat faces, and monkey countenances 5 their hair as black, short, and 
curly, but not quite so short and woolly, as that of the African ne- 
gro, and their beard as short, crisp, and bushy. He pronounces 
them “ aa ape-like people,” and the most ugly and ill-proportioned 
he had encountere] in the Pacific; * quite a different nation from 
any other” he had met with in that sea. 

Cook’s account of Tanna, another of the New Hebrides, makes 
the inhabitants short and slender, but with good features, and agree- 
able countenances, having hair crisp and woolly, but longer than 
that of the inhnbitants of Maliealo, At first he was disposed to 
think them a mixed race between the latter and the Friendly Islan- 
ders, but a little nequaintance convinced him they had “ little affini- 
ty with either.” 

The isolated New Caledonia, lying between the 20° of south lati- 
tude and the tropic, is inhabited by another race of negroes, plainly 
Jiffering from those already mentioned. Cook describes them a5 a 
strong, robust people, some individuals being found as tall as 6 feet 
Ainches, ‘Their colour is the same as that of the inhabitants of 
Tanna, that is black, but not an ebony black. ‘They had, however, 
“ better features and more agreeable countenances.” “I observed,” 
cays he, “ some who had thick lips, flat noses, and full cheeks, and, 
in same degree, the features and look of a negro.” The hair he 
mentions as very much frizzled, so that, at first, it appeared much 
like that of an African negro, yet was “ nevertheless very different.” 
The hair in fact, appears to be of the same texture as that of some 
of the inhabitants of New Guinea, and was, like that of these, ensily 
dressed into a hideous mop, as already described. 

But we have still another race in the inhabitauts of the islands of 
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Torres Straits. Mr. Jukes deseribes the inhabitants of Erroob as 
follows:—" Tlie men were fine, active, well-made fellows, rather 
above the middle height, of a dark-brown or chocolate colour. They 
had, frequently, almost handsome faces, aquiline noses, rather broad 
about the nostrils, well-shaped heads, and many had a singular Jew- 
ish cast of features. The hair was frizzled, and dressed into long 
ringlets, ‘Phe hair of their body aud limbs grew in small tafta, giv- 
ing the skin a slightly woolly appeirance.”* 

The Australian continent, with Van Dieman’s Land, may be con- 
sidered as coming within the scope of the present inquiry. The 
Australian approaches nearer to some of the oriental negroes than 
to any other races of mankind, but is notwithstanding, widely differ- 
ent, One race occupies the whole continent. Its average stature 
is 3 feet 6 inches, and the colour “ almost black.” The hair ia 
black, sometimes lank, and sometimes curled, but never woolly. The 
beard is tolerably abundant and long. The mouth iw large, the lips 
thick, the teeth goad, but frequently there ia no distinction in the form 
of the incisors and canine. “ Compared with the other races acat- 
tered over the face of the globe, the New Hollander appears to stand 
alone.""T 

It remains only to notice the inhabitants of Madagascar, very 
wantonly imagined by some writers to be of the Malayan race, sim- 
ply because, in the Malagasi Janguaze, there have been foand a few 
words ofa Malayan tongue.t But the people of Madagascar, whether 
Hovas or ordinary Malngasis, are merely a variety of the African negro, 
and, neither in colour, features, form, or stature, do they bear any 
analogy either to the Malayan race, or to any section of the oriental 
negro, 

From the enumeration now made, it will appear that there are no 
fewer than five distinct races of the brawn-complexioned and lank- 
haired family ; and, without including Madagascar or Australia, and 

* Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of the Fly. London. 1847. 
+ Journal of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, ¥ Ed. 


ward John Eyre. London, 1843. Discoveries in Australia by J. Scot 


t Hombolidt declares that this lan is essentially Malayan io its 
and structure. Ed. J, LA. guoge 7 Malay reots 
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supposing all those to the north of the equator to be identical, not 
less than eight of that of the oriental negro. As far, then, as phy- 
sical form is concerned, it is certain enough that none of (hese wide- 
ly scattered races could have sprung from one and the same stock, 
as has been imagined; yet, in most of the many tongues spoken by 
them, whether brown or negro, traces of a Mulayan language are to 
be found. 

A brief examination, phonetical, grammatical, and verbal, or glos- 
sarial of some of the principal languages, will, I think, clearly shew 
that they are generally distinct tongues, not derived from a com- 
mon stock, and that the Malayan words they contain have been en- 
grafted on them as Teutonic words have been on the continental 
languages of Europe of Latin origin; or as French words have 
been on our own Anglo-Saxon, although, indeed, the course through 
which this has been effected has been, in general, very differ- 
ent. 

The languages from which, in my opinion, the words so engraft~ 
ed have been, for the most part, derived, are those of the two most 
civilized, numerous, and adventurous nations of the archipelago, the 
Malays and Javanese. The Malayan words found in each language 
that has received them will, 1 think, be found not orly numerous, 
but correct in sound and sense, in proportion to the fucilities, geo- 
graphical, navigable, and lingual, possessed by the parties adopting 
them, of communication with the parent countries of the Malay and 
Javanese nations. 

The dissemination might be direct from Sumatra and Java, the 
parent countries in question, or indirectly from some Nearer country 3 
and it would happen through commerce, piratical expeditions end- 
ing in settlement and conquest, or by the fortuitous wreck of tem- 
pest-driven vessels, to all of which I shall, afterwards, more parti- 

The Malay and Javanese languages have the same number of 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants. The vowels are six in number, 
viz., a, d, e, i, o, #7 the diphthongs two, ai and av, and the con- 
sonants nineteen, 6, c, d. "dy gy je hy by amy My My Me Pe Fy by hs Me Me 
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exclusive of the aspirate, which wever begins a word or syllable, and 
always follows a vowel. 

In no part of speech of either language is gender or number ex 
pressed by a change in the form of the word; and the only instance 
uf an juflexion is to express a possessive. Telution is expressed ge- 
nerally by propositions. 

The only changes which verbal roots undergo, express neuter, 
transitive, casual, passive, and reciprocal verbs ; and this is effected 
by prefixes or affixes, or both together. Time and mode are ex- 
pressed by modals prefixed. 

It is to be observed that the adjectives expressing gender and num- 
ber, the propositions expressing relation, the prefixes and affixes ap- 
plied to verbal roots, and the modals expressing time and mode are, 
for the most part, different in the two languages, although there be 
60 general an agreement in their grammatical structure. 

In these characters, phouetic and grammatical, the other langu- 
ages of Sumatra, of Java, of Madura, of Bali, of Lombok, and of 
Hyrneo agree, but the similarity goes no farther, 

I proceed to compare some of the other languages in which Ma- 
Isy and Javanese words are found with those characteristics of the 
Malay and Javanese languages, and begin with that of Madagasear. 
Instead of six vowels, this has only four,—a, ¢, i, and w. Tistead 
of nineteen consonants, it has but fourteen, viz., 6, d, f, 2, &, fom, 
m,n, p, 0.8, 5, zd. It wants the c, the palatial ‘d, and *f, j, a, a. 
and y, of the Malay and Javanese, but it haa fv, 2, and 2d, which 
are unknown to these. Like these it has an aspirate ; but instead of 
alwors following the vowel as in them, it always precedes it. 

In Maley and Javanese, words may end in a vowel, a consonant, 
or an aspirate imdifierently. In Malagasi, they can end in « vowel 
ouly. 

In Malay and Javanese, the liquids /, r, 2, and y, are the only 
consonants that coalesce with other consonants: but, with the ex- 
ception of r in a few instances, they never do so in Malagas. On 
the other hand, we have in this language combinations of conso- 
nants unpronounceable by a Malay or Javanese, as mp, ut, nzd, and 
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fs, and these, even beginning words and syllables, If the native of 
Madagascar had invented an alphabet, which like other Negro Afri- 
cans, they heve not done, each of these harsh sounds would, probably, 
have been considered a distinct consonant, and have had its proper 
character. 

But the grammatical structure of the Malagasi has been adduced 
as proof that it is a member of what has been called the Polynesian 
family of languages, in itself a mere hypothesis, and the form of the 
verb has been especially referred to as evidence. 

One form of the Malay, but not of the Javanese transitive verb, 
is made by prefixing to the root the inseparable particle md, the 
nasals m, #, a, and m, being substituted for the initial letter of the 
rout as the euphony of the language may demand. 

There exists also in the Malagasi a verbal prefix beginning with 
the letter m; but beyond this there iz no analogy. The Malagasi 
prefix, instead of being one, expressing one meaning, amounts to 
thirteen, expressing as many meanings. We haye mi, man, mana, 
maha, mampi, mampan, mampompan, mifon, mifampi, mifampan, 
mampampan, and mampifampen. Each of the Malagasi verbs form- 
ed by these prefixes has an indicative, an imperative, and an infini- 
tive mood, The indicative has, throurhout, « present, = preterite, 
and a future tense expressed by aninfiexion. In four kinds of verbs, 
the imperative has two forms; and in nine, it has four, In all, the 
root may undergo 180 changes. 

There is nothing analogous to this in the simplicity of the Malay or 
Javanese verbs. To the copious and elaborate Dictionary of Messrs 
Freeman and Johns, a most meritorious work, there is prefixed the 
paradigm of = Malagasi verb, from which I hove borrowed my repre- 
sentation of it The root in this case, is seule, a substitute which, | 
hare no doubt, is the Javanese word svlur, meaning the sane 
thing, or “a representative” or “ agent,” with the loss of its final 
consomant, indispensable to the genius of Malagasi pronunciation. 

The greatest nomber of *hanges which any root can be made to 


Avg Dictionary of the Malagesi Langnoge, by J.J. Freeman. London, 
TS, 
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undergo in Malay or Javanese, does not exceed twelve; and sviur, 
the root in question, could not be subjected even to one half this 
number, not one of which would correspond in sound or sense with 
any one of the Malagasi compounds, 

The very length of these Malagasi compounds appears to me to 
be good evidence against the allegation that the Malagasi is of Ma- 
layan origin. The great majority of Malay and Javanese roots are 
hisyllables; but in the Malozasi they frequently extend to four or 
even five syllables ; and when to these are added, not monoeyllabic 
prefixes or affixes, as in Malay and Javanese, but sometimes prefixes 
or affixes, of two, threr, and even of four syllables, the monstrous 
length of some compounds may readily be supposed From the root 
sult already mentioned, although only of two syllables, is formed, for 
eximple, the compound mampifampanolo, which means, “to order 
to cause to exchange,” being a word of six syllables, of which the 
languages of the Malayan family afford not one example. But words 
of even double this length may be formed ! 

I come now to the evidence afforded by words. The Malagasi 
Dictionary, already quoted, contains about 8000 words, exclusive of 
compounds. I have gone carefully over it more than once, and can 
discover no more than 140 which are of Malayan origin, which 
would make about ‘th part of the language, 

Hut to the dictionary is appended a list of words especially called 
roots, These amount to 500; and among them I find just six Ma- 
layan words, and no more. 

The nature of the Malayun words found in the Malsgasi, is of 
much importance in the inquiry. Sixty are the names of natural 
objects, and thirteen are numerals. There is no preposition among 
them, no auxiliary verb, nor any other word essential to the struc- 
ture of a sentence. The language, in & word, might be written or 
spoken without them, with far more ease, and that is not difficult, 
than good English be written or spoken without the assistance 
of the Norman-French portion of it. 

The Malayan words received into the Malagasi ore, with few ex- 
ception, corrupted in sound, a result to be expected from the differ. 
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ence between the phonetic character of the languages. The corrup- 
tion extends both to vowels and consonants, There are also cor- 
ruptions of sense, although not so frequent. 

Of the 140 Malayan words, 42 are exclusively Malay, 15 exclu- 
sively Javanese, and 73 common to these two languages, while two 
are, [ think, Bugis. The number is completed by eight, suspected 
to be Sanserit, of which six are tolerably certain. These Sanscrit words 
are popular in the languages of the Indian Archipelago, and have 
every appearance of having been received into the Malagasi through 
this channel. 

All this will, I hope, be considered a sufficient refutation of the 
hypothesis, that the langunge of Madagascar is of the same stock 
with the Malay. 

Passing over the languages of Sumatra, Java, Madura, Bali, and 
Borneo, which, in phonetic character and grammatical strocture, 
bear much analogy to the Malay and Javanese, I shall take for my 
next example, the most cultivated, and widely-spoken of the lan- 
guages of Celebes, that of the Bugis, called by themselves Wugi. 
This is a written tongue, with a peculiar native character, and dif- 
fers essentially from the Malay and Javanese. 

Tam enabled to render some satisfactory account of the Wugi, 
from possessing a vocabulary of it in the mative character.* The 
yowels of the Wugi are seven in number, a, e, i, 0, u, o,f. Ac 
cording“to the author of the vocabulary, the 6 has the same sound 
ng this letter in the German word Koningberg, and the d@ is the w 
of the French. The 4, equivalent to our commonest sound of w, so 
frequent in the Malay and Javanese, is wanting. The dipthongs 
are the same as in Malay and Javanese, viz, oi and aw. 

The Wugi consonants are 15 in number, instead of 19,5 in Ma- 
lay and Javanese. They are as follows: 6, ¢, d, gj, &, 1, m, n,m, 
p,r, 4, ¢, 0. Tt wants the palatial -d and */ of the Malay and Ja- 
vanese, with # and y. The nasal m has no representative as 4 con- 
sonant in the alphabet ; it follows a vowel only, and is marked by a 


* A Vocabulary of the English, Bugis, and Malay Languages, containing 
about 2000 words. Singapore, 1493. (By the Rey. Mr. Thomsen.) 
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point over the preceding letter. The sharp aspirate A is ranked 
among the consonants, and mtay precede or follow a vowel. The 
letter A, at the end of a word, is used as a soft aspirate ; and, with 
this exception, that of the aspirate and nasal », every Bugis word 
must end ina vowel or diphthong. Thus the Malay word mavar, 
a rose, becomes mocara, and rampes, to plunder, by a double eli- 
sion, and the substitution of a diphthong for a vowel, rapai. 

The grammar of the Wugi is extremely simple. Gender and 
number are expressed by native adjectives ; and relation of nouns by 
prepositions, differing, however, wholly from those which act the same 
part in Maloy and Javanese, whieh is the same thing a3 saying of 
languages of complex structure that their declensions are wholly 
different. 

The Wugi has native pronouns of the first, second, and third per- 
sons; Which last, it may be noticed, are wanting in the Javanese, 
It has also pronouns expressing plurality. 

Neuter verbs, adjectives, and participles, are formed from roots, 
which are usually nouns, by the prefix ma, evidently a different thing, 
in sense and sound, from the transitive prefix md of the Malay, 
The word Aosi means “ tain,” and mahosi, “to rain,” Puti is the 
noun “ white,” and mapwti, the adjective “ white,” or the verb “ to 
be white.” ‘Transtive verbs are formed by the affix i, according to 
one of several forms for such verbs in Malay, but not Javanese. 
Thus, géncin is “a pair of scissors,” and goncini, “ to shear br clip.” 

An examination of 1777 words of the Wugi vocabulary gives the 
following resulta. The number of 1352 are native words; 109 
are Malay; 16 are Javanese; and S00 are common to these two 
languages. ‘The proportion of Malayan words to native, therofore, 
is less than 24 to 76 in 100, or less than a fourth part of the whole. 

I may add, that in 1810 words, there are in the Wugi 33 words 
of Sanserit, being the same that are popular in the Malay and Java- 
nese, and not improbably introduced through them, | 

From this account it will be seen, that the Malayan words in the 
Bugis language form something like a similar proportion to the na- 
tive portion of it that the French does to the Anglo-Saxon in our 
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own language; and it may safely be added, that it is not more es- 
sential to its structure. 

The great alterations generally effected in the form of Malayan 
words introduced into the Wugi, seem to me plainly to attest their 
foreign origin. We find in them, changes by permutation, both of 
vowels, and consonants, changes by addition of vowels and changes 
by elision of consonants. I shall only give two or three examples. 
Aayu, wood, is in Wugi converted into aj, by the loss of the first 
consonant, and the conversion of the second, which does not belong 
to the Wugi, into 7. Lutet, the knee, and Aulit, skin or rind, be- 
come in Wugi, wiv, and wii, by the loss both of their initial and fi- 
nal consonants. Cudrmia,a mirror, becomes cami, by the change 
of @ for a, the elision of the r, which would not be followed by ano- 
ther consonant without the intervention of a vowel, and the elision 
of the final consonant, which is one that could not end a word. 

The same inference of a foreign origin is, I think, to be deduced 
from the nature of the Malay and Javanese words found in Wugi. 
Among these, there are 240 nouns, 35 adjectives, 85 verbs. Among 
the 52 pronouns of the Bugis, I can discover but three that ean be 
suspected Malay or Javanese, In 69 adverbs, I find three only that 
are of these languages ; and out of 16 conjunctions, and 26 preposi- 
tions, there is but one of each that belongs to them. 

The languages of the Philippine islands from a peculiar group, 
differing very essentially from the Malay and Javanese. Several of 
those of the great island of Lucon heave received a large amount of 
culture, and, like the principal languages of the western portion of 
the archipelago, are written tongues, with a peculiar and distinct al- 

This alphubet, the same for all the languages. has five vowels—e, 
¢, i, o, ws and 4 diphthongs—ai, ao, an, and wi ; with sixteen con- 
sonants, beside the aspirate, viz., 6, d, g, 7, &, 4, m, a, fi, m, p, 7, t, 
w, y. Of the vowels, therefore, it wants the d of the Malay and 
Javanese, while it possesses two diphthongs, which these have not. 
Among the consonants, it has all those of the Malayan languages 
except the sound c, and the palatal ‘o and -/, 
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Words or syllables, in the Philippine languages, may begin with 
the aspirate, but not end with it, which is exactly the reverse of 
what obtains in the Malay and Javanese. 

In the Philippine languages words may end, and very generally 
do, in consonants, as obtains in the Malay and Javanese, but coo- 
trary to usual practice of the languages of the neighbouring island 
of Celebes. No consonant coalesces with another in the Philippine 
languages, with the exception of the liquids r and J, and these not 
often. 

In the Philippine languages, certain consonants follow others with- 
out the intervention of a vowel, which in Malay, and Javanese ore 
never found todo so. The letter g¢, which very rarely ends a Ma- 
lay or Javanese word, isa very frequent termination of Philippine 
oncs. Of these two peculiarities the following are examples from 
the Bisaya language :—Loblog, ajar; yaghak, a rat; toltag, to 
pound ; tag, lord or master ; fuig; time; which are sounds utterly 
repugnant to Malay or Javanese pronunciation. 

Between the grammatical structures of the Malay and Javanese 
and the Philippine languages, there is a very wide difference. In 
order to illustrate the extent of it, I take the grammar of the Pam- 
panga, one of the six principal languages of Lucon, for an exam- 
ple.* 

The noun is simple, or without any inflexion. As the anthor of 
the grammar says, itundergoes no more change than the Latin word 
genu. Relation, or case, is expressed by what the Spanish author 
of the grammar calls an article. This varies, or, more correctly, 
ia. a different word for exch case. There is, besides, one kind of 
article for apellatives, and another for proper names. 

If the words thns called articles by the Spaniards be, as is pro- 
bable, only prepositions, then it must be observed that they bear no 
resemblance to any prepositions of the Malay or Javanese, 

A still wider difference exists in the pronouns, The personal 
provoun of the first person has two genitive cases, and three plarals: 


im de la lengua Pampanga por Diego Bergaiio, Quarto, Manila, 
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a dual, “we two ;” a plural general, “ we all ;" and a plural par- 
treular, “we in particular.” 

The pronouns of the second and third persons lave but one plu- 
ral. The demonstrative and interrogative pronouns have also one 

Adjectives are formed from roots, as in the Wogi of Celebes, by 
the prefix ma. 

The verb, according to the Spanish author of the grammar, is of 
considerable complexity, and has several conjugations. Its moods 
and passive forms are formed by auxiliaries, but its tenses by inse- 
parable prefixes, One portion only of the Pampanga verbs resem- 
bles the Malay and Javanese, or, at least, one form of these. ‘This 
1s the verbal noun which is formed by the affix ax, added to the 
root. 

In order to find the proportion of Malayan words in the Philip- 
pine languages, I have carefully gone over two dictionaries of the 
most prevalent of them, the Tagala and Bisaya of Lucon,* the last 
of which has spread to Majindanau and the Sulu group. 

The Tagala dictionary contains above 12,000 words, but, exclo- 
ding compounds, about 7700. Of these 77 are Malay, 20 are Ja- 
vanese, and 156 are common to these two languages. This makes 
the whole number of Malayan words 253, which gives the propor- 
tion of about 32 in 1000. The Tagala Dictionary contains also 24 
words of Sanskrit, which, I have no doubt, found their way into the 
language through the Malayan tongue, for they are all found, and 
with the same meaning, in Malay and Javanese. 

The Bisaya Dictionary contains 9000 words, of which 72 are 
Malay, 17 Javanese, and 197 ore common to those languages, mak- 
ing, in all, 286 Malayan words, or about 30 in 1000—a proportion 
not very different from that of the Tagala. The Bisaya contains 
also Sanserit worda, but I can find only 13, 

The Malayan and Javanese words introduced jato the two Phi- 





* Vocabulario de la lengua Tagala compuesta por N. H. Fray Domingo 
delos Santos. Fol. Tagaleas, 1703, Vocabulsriode la lengua Bisaya 
porel A, L. Matheo Sanches. Fol. Manila, 1711, 
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lippine languages have often undergone great corruptions, both in 
sound and sense. Thus, the word bili, or “ 6/7" “to buy,” in Ma- 
lay, is written ili in Tagala, and interpreted “ price,” or “cost.” 
Bune, in Malay, is “0 flower” or “ blossom,” and in Tagala it ia 
“fruit.” Pivér, in Malay and Javanese, is a “door” or ™ gate ;" 
hut in Tagala, written piafo, it means “ a house.” Jouban, in Ma- 
lay, is a “hole,” “aperture, or * pit:” and in Tagala, written lite 
bua, it signifies “interment,” and “agrave.” Utan, in Malay, 
means “a forest” or “ wild ;” but in Tagala, “ follage” and * ver- 
dure.’ 

Sometimes one of the Philippine languages gives the sense more 
correctly than the other. Thus, the Malay word bax, “ odour” or 
“ smell,” ix, in Tagala,” “ stench” or “* Lad smell,” while in Bisaya 
the Malay sense is correctly given. In Malay and Javanese, the 
word fali signifies “a rope,” “ string,” or “ cord,” but in Bisaya it 
is “a sash: while in Tagala it is correctly rendered. Nana, “to 
gape," in Malay, is, in Tagala, “to open,” “to masticate,” “ to 
eat :? while in Bisaya it signifies “to open the mouth,” making a 
nearer approach to the true meaning. 

The Sanscrit words introduced into the Philippine language have 
been equally corrupted with the Malayan. Tims, the word cinta, 
affection,” is correctly written in Malay and Javanese, but in the 
Tagala and Bisaya the letter ¢ not existing, 4 is always substituted 
for it, and cinta becomes sinta, 

The well-known Sanscrit word Avafer, meaning “ descent,” and 
commonly applied to a descent or an incarnation of Vishnu, is cor- 
rupted in the Malayan languages into Batera, and not confined to 
the incarnations of Vishnu, but applied as a generic term to any of 
the chief Hindoo gods. This is the sense in which it wos used by 
the Philippine islanders on the arrival of the Spaniards, but by a 
permutation that is frequent with words introduced from the Ma- 
layan, / is substituted for r, and an aspirate being added, the word 
has become Bathala. 

The Spanish missionaries found this word ready to their hand, 
and applied it a5 an appellative to the Deity; so that, by a strange 
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Coincidence, among the native Christians of the Philippines, the 
Hindoo Avatar comes to be the translation of the Jchovah of the 
Jews, and the Dio of the Spaniards.* 

The nature of the Malay and Javanese words introduced into the 
languages of the Philippines, points, I think, plainly enough to thir 
foreign origin. Of these found in the Tagala, nearly one-half are 
substantive nouns, or names, of things, The provowns amount only 
to two, the adjectives only to five, and there is lot o solitary prepo- 
sition. In a great majority of cases the Malay awl Javanese words 
are only synonymes, and the language could not only be written 
with ease without them, but suffer little hy their omissivn. 

I come next to the languages of the Pacific. A language, essen- 
tially the same, is spoken in the Sandwich, the Society, the Mar- 
quesas, and the Friendly Islands, the low Islands, Easter Island, 
and New Zealand—that is, from the Tropic of Cancer tu the 46° of 
south latitude. This is one of the most extraordinary plenumena 
in the history of language ; and there is certainly wothing parallel to 
it, either within the Pacific itself, or the islands wf the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. 

To illustrate this Ianguage, I shall take the Tahitian and New 
Zealand dialects for examples, good grammars and Mctionaries of 
both having been published.f The French have called this wide- 
spread language the Oceanic, and otker European nations the Duly- 
nesian, which last, as most general, 1 shall adopt. 

The vowels of the Polynesian, as exemplified in the New Zealand, 
are five in nuwber—a, ¢, i, 0, v,the dipthongs—six qe, af, ao, e/, 
and ow; and the consonants only eight—A, m, m, », pr, f, m7, ex- 
clusive of the aspirate. Thus it has one vowel less than the Maluy 

* Baron William Hambeldt, in his great work the Kawi Sprache, seems 
to consider the Philippine languages as exhibiling the supposed great Po- 
lynesian language in ils greatest purity, but on whal ground fam oot aware. 
‘As faras my judgment goes, the words in common are greally-corrupted 
Malay and Javanese. 

+ A Grammer of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian Language. Ta- 
hiti 182%. A Dictionary ofthe New Zealand Language, anda Concise 
Grammar, by William Williams, Archdeacon of Waiupo. Pahia, 144. 


Vocabulaire Oreanien-Frangais ct Francais-Oceanico. Tar L’ Abbe Bo- 
pilace Mocbiech. I'aris, [$-43. 
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and Javanese, and three times as many diphthongs, while it wawls mo 
fewer than eleven consonants of the Malayan series. 

The aspirate is largely used and in a manuer contrary to the 
usage of the Malay and Javanese, for it must always precede, but 
never follow, 1 yowel—consequently never end a word or syllable, 

Every syllable and every word must end in a vowel, and when 
foreign words are introduced ending in a consonant, the consonant 
is either elided, or a vowel added. No consonant ever coalesces 
with another; or, in other terms, a vowel or diphthong is always in- 
terposed between two consonants. 

The paucity of consonants, and the frequency of vowels and diph- 
thongs, necessarily convey to a stranger o sense of monotony and fee- 
bleness. Thus, the word “ to shiver with cold,” sauaehouurn, not- 
withstanding ite length, contains but two consonants. Tinhwahw, 
‘to distribute” or “ seatter about,” and pwAiAihi, words each of 
eight letters, have but a single consonant a-piece. These are sounds 
su utterly repugnant to the genius of Malayan pronunciation, that 
a Malay or Javanese could hardly articulate them. 

The grammar of the Polynesian language is nearly as widely apart 
from that of the Malay or Javanese as its phonetie character. The 
Polynesian has two articles, parts of speech unknown to the Malay 
and Javanese, but bearing some analogy to those of our own lan. 
guage. ‘The cases of nouns are expressed, not by inflexions, but 
prepositions, which, however, differ wholly from those which serve 
the same purpoze in the Malay and Javanese languages. 

The noun basa plural, formed by the inseparable prefix na. Gen- 
der is designated by adjectives ; but theee differ not only from those 
of the Malay and Javanese, but from those of every other language 
of the Archipelago thet 1 have examined. 

One of the most remarkable differences between the Malay and 
Javanese languages on the one hand, and the Polynesian on the 
other, consists in the latter having @ singular, a dual, and a plural 
number to its pronouns of the second and third persons. The only 
languages of the Archipelago that have something resembling this 
peculiarity, are those of the Philippines ; but here it is the pronoun 
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of the first, and not of the second and third persons that have num- 
bers. 

The Polynesian verb differs entirely from the Malay and Java- 
nese. The simplest form of it is the neuter or active verb, which 
may be considered the root. ‘This is made causal by the prefix wa- 
ke, and passive by the affix 2. ‘The moods are formed by particles ; 
and the tenses, of which there are six, by the help of prefixes, affix- 
es, or adverbs. A verbal noun is formed by adding to the root the 
inseparable: particle na, under certain rules of euphony. 

The New Zealand Dictionary contains about 640 words ; but 
omitting derivatives, about 5500. I have carefully gone over it, and 
cun discover in it only 107 words belonging to the Malayan lan- 
guages. Of these 24 are Mulay, 16 Javanese, 59 common to these 
two languages, and 8 belonging to the Bugis or Wugi of Celebes. 
The proportion, then, of Malayan words in the Polynesian, to judge 
by the dialect of New Zealand, is less than 20 in LOD, 

There are two words in the New Zealand which may possibly he 
Sanserit. piti, “to join,” may be the word epi of the Malay and 
Javaneze, taken from the Sanscrit, and meaning, “ close, pressed 
together ;" and tape, the well-known fabu, may be the fepe, or re- 
ligious penance of the Hindoos, found in almost every language of 
the Indian Archipelago. The addition of the vowel, in the ease of 
epif, hes already been expluined ; and of the permutation of the fi- 
nal a into other vowels, we lave in the Polynesian, several exam- 
ples, as Aepw, “an axe,” for kepak ; tanv, “to bury,” for anam ; 
ono, “ six,” for anam ; and rami, “ to squeeze,” for ramus. 

From the wide discrepancy which exists between the phonetic 
system of the Polynesian and Malayan languages, the words of the 
latter introduced into the former, are of course, greatly corrupted 
in form. The Malay and Javanese word epi, “ fire,” becomes, for 
example, ali; Buah, “ fruit,” becomes Ave ; minnm, “to drink,” 
inu ; salah, “a crime,” Aare; popen, “a boar,” papa ; tohwn, “a 
year,” few ; and dawn, “a leaf,” raw, 

Corruptions in sense are also frequent. Mofa, “the eye,” in 
Malay and Javanese, means “ the face” in the New Zealand. In 
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the Marquesas, however, this word has the correct meaning of “the 
eye,” a3 well as the improper one of “the face,” Although this 
word, however, in its literal sense is misapplied, itis remarkable 
that, in some of its figurative meanings, lt is correctly used, as for 
the “ mesh of a net,” “ the point” or “ blade” of a weapon, and “a 
spring” or" fountain.” Satu or watn is a stone in Malay and Ja- 
yanese, but in the New Zealand it means “ hail” and the “ pupil of 
the eye,” figurative senses of it in the two first languages, Adi, in 
Javanese, means “the face,” but its literal meaning in the New 
Zealand .is “ forehead,” and its figurative ‘a promontory.” 

The Malayan words which have fuund their way into the Polyne- 
sian, are far too few and unimportant to form an essential portion 
of the language, the grammatical structure of which is complete 
without reference to them. In point of number, in fact, they do not 
exceed that of the English introduced, -vithiu the last thirty yeors 
by the English and American missionaries, into the dialects of the 
Marquesas and Sandwich Islands.* These last, too, it may be add- 
ed, have undergone the same inevitable mutilations. ‘Thus, to give 
a few examples, a book has become puke ; paper, pope ; school, ku- 
ia; breal, palena ; powder, peora; a shoc, Ain; the cow, pifa, 
(beef); the sheep, Aipa ; riches, mameoua (mammon) ; and a church 
(ecclesia), Aectipulie. 

Although the dialects of New Zealand, of Tahiti, the Marquesas, 
Friendly, and Sandwich Islands, are admitted by competent judzes 
to be the same language essentially, there still exist between them 
some material diserepancies, both as to sound and words. 

Thus, in the Tahiti, there are nine consonants, instead of ciglit, 
as in the New Zealand. It has 4, df, and o, which the last wants ; 
while it wants &, m, and w, which the New Zealand has. The Mar- 
quesd has but seven consonants, viz. &, w,n,p, 4, and e; and the 
Sandwich Island is the poorest of all, for it has but six, viz. &, /,m, 
#, p, and ev, 


> © ¥ocabulaire Oceanien-Francais-Ocfanien par L'Abbe Boniface 
Moshlech, Paris, [H1." This work appears to be drawn from geod ma- 
terials, and is raccedingly well cacculed. 
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The proportion of Malayan words in the Marquesa and Sandwich 
Islands dialects is smaller than in the New Zealand. Most of those 
words are the same, although often much altered in form ; but I find 
at least twenty words of Malayan in the New Zealand not existing 
in the other two dialects, The pronunciation is also most correct- 
ly given in the New Zealand, and least so in the Sandwich Island. 

The language of the Feejee islanders was, for some time, consi- 
dered to be different from the great Polynesian, but is now well 
known to be only a dialect of if. I have seen no vocabulary of it 
of sufficient length to enable me to form any judgment of it. Its 
alphabet, however, has been correctly given, and this consists of the 
ueual five vowels, and not of six or nine consonants like the Poly- 
nesian, but of fifteen, viz., 5, d, jf, ¢.j, & 1, mm, ms pyr 8 t and 
rv, which, for variety of intonation, puts it on an equality with the 
Wugi of Celebes, although it leaves it, by four letters, short of the 
Malay and Javanese.* The Feejee language contains Malayan words, 
like the othe: languages of Polynesia ; but in what proportion I am 
not aware, 

Our materials for forming a judgment of the languages of the Ne- 
gro races are, as might be expected, from the rudeness or the fero- 
city, or remoteness of these tribes, extremely imperfect. One of the 
longest lists of words of any of their languages which I have seen, is 
one furnished to myself, in 1811, by the then minister of the Raja 
of Queda. It is of the language of the Simang of the Jaérai, one of 
the highest of the mountains of the Malay Peninsula, It consists of 
176 words, to which I add twenty-one of the language of the same 
people, from the work of Mr. Marsden.f 

The phonetic system of the language of the Samang is not very 
remote from that of the Malay and Javanese ; but it seems to abound 
more in aspirates, gutturals, and monosyllables, Syllables and words 


© Tatroduction toa Grammar ofthe Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian 
Language. Tahiti, 1833, An Australian Grammar, &c. &c., by L. L. 
Threikeld. Sydney, 1843. Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Ex- 
pedilion, 1547. . 

4 On the Polynesian and East Insular Languages.” Miscellaneous 
Works. J834. 
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may end with yuwels or consonants, but ilo so, most frequently with 
the latter. 

Jn the 197 words to which I have alluded, I find that 156 are 
native, that fifteen are Malay, two Javanese ; that twenty-three are 
common to these two languages, and thet one word only is Sanscrit. 
The proportion of Malay and Javanese words, therefore, is nearly 
eighteen in 100, but its amount is exaggerated by the numerals 
which are nearly all Malayan. 

As in the case of the languages of the brown-complexioned races, 
the existence of the Mulay and Javanese wo rds may be considered 
a5 in a great measure fortuitous; and neither in character or num- 
ber can they be considered as forming any necessary part of the 
Samang language. 

I have compared, with this specimen of the language of the Sa- 
mang, the few words given by Colonel Colebrooke, in the Asiatic 
Researches, of the language of Andaman Islands, and the result is 
that no two words are alike, and that the latter contains no word of 
Malayan origin. 

De Dontrecasteaux* has given a list of 103 words of the Negro 
language of Wageou, lying off the north-west end of New Guinea, 
as already alluded to, To judge by the appearance of this list, it 
seems to embrace all the sounds found in the Malay and Javanese, 
but it contains, besides, two letters, f and z, which are unknown to 
these, The 103 words contain eighteen which are also found in 
Malay and Javanese. Of these ten are numerals, greatly corrupted ; 
two are synonymes, occuring with native terms ; one is Talugu, and 
one Portuguese, both, no doubt, derived through the Malay, 

On comparing the native portion of the language of Wageou with 
that of the Samang, and the words of the Andaman, no resemblance 
can be found between them. 

De Dontrecasteaux gives another list of the language of a Negro 
people who visited the French ships while they lay at Boni harbour 
in Wageou, and whom he describes as having flat noses, very thick 


* Voyage antour da Monde. Paris, 1908, 
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lips, and short woolly hair. Every word of this language, which 
he supposes to be of New Guinea, differs from that of Wageou ; nor 
does a single word of Malay and Javanese occur in it. 

M. Duperry bas given the ten digits of three Negro languages, 
two of New Guinea, and one, that of New Ireland. In the first in 
order of those of New Guinea, the numbers 5, 6, and 10, are Ma- 
inyan, greatly corrupted. The second, said to be that of the inha- 
bitants of the interior, does not contain even one word that is Ma- 
layan, But in the language of New Ireland we fiud the numbers 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10, all Malayan. 

Forster® has thirty-three words of the language of Malivolo, one 
of the New Hebrides, the population of all which group appears ta 
be Negro, Cook ubserves, that the people vf Malicolo “ seemed to 
be quite a different nation from any we had yet wet with, and speale 
a different language. OF shout eighty words collected by Mr, For- 
ster, hardly one beara any affinity to the language spoken at any of 
the islands I had ever been at. | observed that they would pro- 
nownce most of our words with great ease. Ther express their ad- 
miration by hissing lige a goose." 

The words given hy Forster accord with this description of its 
phonetic character. They imply I2 consonants instenl of the meagre 
numbers of the Polynesian dialects. These are 6, d, 7, &, /, m, m, 
a, T, 8, fund y; and they are combined in a manner, not only un- 
known to the Polynesian, Wut to the Malay and Jaranese, as #4, ts, 
aml rz. 

Among the thirty-three words there are three which are corropt- 
el Malayan: the words, for “ eye,” “ear,” and the verb “to dic,” 
which iast, however, instead of mati, ia mats, 

Another Negro language is that of Tanna, also one of the New 
Hebrides. Forster gives forty-one words of it. Cook observes of 
it: © It is different from any we had before met with, and bears 10 
affinity to that of Malieolo : sa that it would seem the people of this 
island are a distinct nation. “; 


® Forster's Observations on Conk's Voraqe. 1776, 
+ Cook's Fecond Voyage. * The. 
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To judge by the list of words, the Tanna has thirteen cousonents, 
several of which differ from thoze of the Malicolo. They are 4, f, 
g, k,l, m, #, ”, p, r, 4, ¢, aud ©. The words abound more in vow- 
els than the Malicolo, and the harsh combinations of them existing 

There are but two words in the Tanna which are the same as in 
the Malicolo, those for the verb * to drink,” and for “ a house.” 
There are six Malayan words, viz., that for “a cocoa-nut,” for 
“ Iand or country,” for “ the sea,” for “ fish,” and for “ a chisel,” 
which last is erroneously translated Ly Forter, “ hatchet.” 1 can 
find in it only one word of the Polynesian, that for “ chief,” or 
“ priest.” 

Of the language of New Caledonia, Forster has given thirty-eight 
words. This seems to have twelve consonants, differing in 
respects both from those of Tanna and Malicolo. They are 5, g, k, 
im, n,n, a, p,r,@, ander, Cook considers this language as a mix- 
ture between that of Tanna and the Polynesian. I do not find one 
word in it in common with the ‘Tanna, except such as both have 
horrowed from other languages. Those common to it with the Po- 
lynesian are the verb “to eat,” the word for “ moon,” and the 
words fur “ chief,” or “ priest,” which last it has in common with 

The Malay words contained in the New Caledonia are five in 
number—that for “a cocoa-nut,” for “the ear,” for “ fish,” for 
“water,” and for “a yam,”"—all in a corrupt form, as mu for fur, 
a cocos-nut; galing for feline, the eer ; and wf for whi, a yam. 

Not one of the three Negro languages just mentioned contains a 
word that is common to the Negro lnuguages before enumerated, 
except such as oll have derived from a third source, the Malayan. 

To this meagre list of the Negrito languages, | have to add the 
mere copious ones furnished by Mr. Jukes, of the language of the 
Torres Straits islanders. The vocabularies which he furnishes are 
six in number, and amownt to from 37 words upto 545. The vow- 
el sounds appear to be «, d, ¢, i, o, u, and the diphthongs ai and aw, 
which sgrees exactly with thoee of the Malay aud Javanese. The 
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consonants seem to be 6, c, d, o, &, i, mm, p, v.43, t, ¢, , and 2, 
together with a sound represented by Mr. Jukes as dh, dz, and j. 
If there be such sounds, it is clear that these are really three distinct 
consonants, and that if these people had invented an alphabet, esch 
would have its distinct character. If this be the cose, thers are 18 
consonants, over and above the aspirate, which these languages have. 

Ip all these languages, I find but one word whieh is Malay, and 
even this is confined to a single language, that of Masseid or York 
Island. This is marwk, which the natives applied to the domestic 
fowl which they saw in the hen-coops of the Fly, for they have none 
of their own. The word is, no doubt, a corruption of the wide- 
spread Malayan mann, and probably borrowed from New Guinea, 
which the natives of the islands of Torres Straits appear sometime 
to vistt, There are twe other words which are very doubtful. In 
two of the languages, the covoa-nut is called boonarri, which may 
be a corruption of the Malay words éwaA nr, or the fruit of the co- 
coa-nut ; and in a third the same object ts called woo which may be 
a corruption of the Malay bwah, or in Javanese woh, “ fruit” or 
“ the fruit.” 

Comparing the languages of the islands in Torres Straits with 
those of Malicolo, Tanna, and New Caledonia there are certainly 
no two words in common between them, Even the numerals are 
wholly different; and while the Polynesian negroes count as far as 
10, the Torre's Straits islanders can proceed no further than 6, and 
even this only by multiplying one and two. 

From the details which have now been given, it will be seen that 
Malay and Javanese words, as I stated before, have found their way 
into the languages of the Archipelago and Pacific, or other neigh- 
bourhood, in proportion to facility or difficulty of communication 
with the parent countries of these two languages, Sumatra and Java. 
The facilities and difficulties have consiste]—of proximity or dis- 
tance, geographical and navigable ; of similarity or dissimilarity of 
race,—of aimilarity or dissimilarity of lingual idiom, and of attrar- 
tion or repulsion from disparity in the condition of civilization, 

The influx of Mulay and Javanese words will be found large in 
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the proportion of the facilities ; and small ag they diminish, until, by 
an accumelation of difficulties, they cease altogether. 

Malay and Javanese words have not been traced to the languages 
of the continents of Africa aud Amervca, Madagascar seems to in= 
tercept them from the first, and the want of stepping-stones or stages 
between Easter Island and the west coast of America, with adverse 
winds and currents, from the Last. 

Wherever they have been received, the Malays and Javanese will 
he found in a higher state of civilization than the nations into whose 
languages theirs have been adopted. Wherever, on the contrary, the 
nations with whom they have held intercourse have been in a higher 
state of civilization than themselves, their languages have been re- 
jected, and the larguages of those nations even adopted into their 
own. 

The Hindoos, in a higher state of civilization than the Malays and 
Javanese, heave wholly rejected their languages; but, on the contra- 
ry, in the course of an intercourse of many ages, the latter have bor- 
rowed largely,—of which, if this were the proper time, I eould, 
throuch the friendship of the learned and ingenious orientalict now 
presiding over this section, furnish larger and moré satisfact 
dence than has ever been adduced before.* 

The same cause has excluded the Malay and Javanese from the 
langueges of Arabia and Persia, notwithstanding an intercourse of 
at least five centuries; while, on the other hand, those languages 
have been, to a considerable extent, largely adopted both by the 
Malays and Javanese. 

Superior civilization, and probably not less, the uncongenial mo- 
nosyileblic character of their languages, has exeluded the Maleyan 
Janguages from the regions east of Hindustan. The Siamese, al- 
though in immediate juxtaposition with the Malay, has neither given 
the latter words, nor, with the exception of about half a dozen, re- 
ceived any from it. 

This remark is still more spplicable to the Chinese languages, 





* Horace Hayman Wilson, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 
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but conferred little or nothing on them, notwithstanding the iter- 
course and settlement of centuries. 

It is a striking fact, that not a word of any Malayan language is 
to be found in any of the many languages of Australia. 1 should 
have expected them, for example, in the language of Rafile’s Bay, 
which is close to the stations frequented, probably for many ages, by 
the Tripang fishers of Macasear ; but there is nota word to be found 
in it. ‘This is not to be accounted for by difference of race or dif- 
ference of idiom, for the languages of the Negro races of the Ar- 
chipelago contain Malayan words ; and so does that of the far more 
diktant Easter island, of which, in so far as pronunciation is con- 
cerned, the genius is more remote from the Malayan than is that of 

The absence from the Avstralisn languages of all trace of the 
Malayan, can, I think, only be accounted for by the very low social 
condition of the Australian race, which seems, as if it were, to have 
repelled all knowledge derived from no superior one- 

In order to shew the proportion in which Malayan words are 
found in the various languages which have received them, I give a 
few examples. In the Madura, one of the two languages of the is- 
land of that name, in 1000 words, it is 581; in Sunda, one of the 
two languages of Java, it is 526; in Lampang, one of the six lang- 
uages of Sumatra, itis 516 ; in the Wugi, one of the many languages 
of Celebes, it drops down to 233; in the Tagala of the Philippines, 
it is but 33; in the New Zealand, it is but 20; and in the Malagasi, 
but 17. 

A few instances occur of the languages of tribes so situated that 
we might fairly expeet them to contain a considerable portion of Ma- 
lay and Javanese, but which really contain very little. The most re- 
markable example of this is the Tambora of Sumbawa. This island 
is only the third from Jaya, and nearly in the centre of the Archi- 
pelago, while the people who speak the language are of the brown- 
complexioned lank-haired race, like those who speak two other Ian- 
guaces of the same island, both containing a large influx of Malay 
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and Javanese, yet out of forty-eight words, the Tambora contains but 
two words, bulu, “ a hair,” makan, “ to eat,""* 

Another example, although not so striking a one, Is afforded by 
the language of the Pelew or Pilu Islands, inhabited by a brown - 
complexioned and lank-haired race, and not more than eight degrees 
east of the Philippine group. In 658 words of it, 1 can discover 
only three which are Malayan. Yet a considerable number of Ma- 
layan words ore found in the language of the Bashee Istonds, and in 
that of the native inhabitants of Formosa; and a still larger in the 
Sandwich Island dialect of the Polynesian, ten times og far from the 
Philippine as the Pelew group.t 

An argument in favour of one original tongue has been attempted 
to be deduced from the supposition that the Malayan words, so wide- 
ly dispersed, express, in most cases, the simplest and earliest ideas 
of mankind. My friend the late Mr. Marsden, with his usual good 
faith, hos given a list of 34 such words in 72 languages, on which, 
with other-words of the same imagined class, I shall offer a few ob- 
servations. tT 

Among the words imagined to express a simple and primitive 
elnss of ideas, the numerals have been much insisted on. It is ob- 
vious enough, however, that the numerals, especially a decimal se- 
ries of them extending like the Malayan, to 1000, are far from be- 
ing words expressing such a class of ideas. On the contrary, they 
must be the invention of a comparatively advanced period of eivili- 
zation. Thus, among the many languages of Australia, the inhabi- 
tants of which are far below the humblest of those of the Tudian and 
Pacific islands, there is not one that has numerals going beyond 
* four,” and even the last number is ottained only by doubling a 

But there are some languages of the Archipelago and Pacific Is- 


* Tt was in the country of the people of Tambora that took place the 
greatest volcanic eruption on record, that of 1814; aud the nation is said to 
have been nearly destroyed by it, 

T Account of the Pelew Islands from the Journals of Captain Henry Wil- 
son, by George Keate, Esq. London, y7as. 

t*On the Polynesion or East Insular Languages.” Miscellaneous 
Works, IH, 
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lands, and this of the brown-complexioned race, which have preserved 
their own native numerals entire. ‘This is the case with the langu- 
age of ‘Tambora in Sumbawa, with the Ternati, and the Tidori, twa 
of the languages of the Moluccas, as well as with the language of 
the Pelew Islands. 

In some languages, again, the native numerals have been preserv- 
ed as far as “ three” or “ four,” and the series completed with the 
Malayan, as in the Gorongtalu of Celebes, and the Mangarai of 
Floris. 

The came is the case in the languages of the Negroes as in those 
of the brown-complexioned men. Some have adopted, and some re- 
jected the Malayan system. The Negroes of Wageou, and of the 
coast of New Guinea, with the natives of New Ireland within the 
Pacific, have, to a greater or less extent, adopted the Malayan nu- 
merals, while the Simang of the Malay Peninsula, the Alfours of the 
interior of New Guinea, the people of Malicolo, of Tanna, and of 
New Caledonia, have each their own native system, unaffected by 
the Malayan. 

Some languages have numerals as far as “ five,” and clumsily con- 
tinge the series of digits from their native resources, by adding “one,” 
“ two,” &e., to the Inst named number, so that six is expressed by 
five” and “ one,” and “ seven” by “ five” and “ two.” This is 
the case with the New Caledonia. 

Others seem to have relies of a binal scale, and combine it with 
the Malayan decimal one, in the Endé of Flores. In this, for 
* one,” “ two,” three,” and “ five,” the Malayan terms have been 
adopted, but instead of being continued beyond this, “ six” and 
seven" are expressed by the Malayan words “ five and one” and 
“ five ond two.” Four is expressed by a native word, and the Ma- 
lay numeral “ two” prefixed to it expresses ** eight,” that is, “‘ two 
fours.” 

The native Malayan system extends only to 1000, and even to 
this extent, it is not carried by all the tribes that have adopted it. 
It is doubtful whether the terms for fem and for Auadred, in the 
different dialects of the Polynesian, and which differ among them- 
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selves, are Malayan; the word for thousand, mana, certainly is not. 
In the Lampung of Sumatra, a written language, the term for this 
laat number is the same which means an “ iron nail or spike.” 

For the numbers above 1000, the Malayan system has borrowed 
from the Sanserit ; and the Javanese, but it alone, goes as far with 
the higher numerals as “ ten billions.” There are two remarkable 
misapplications of the Sanserit numbers: the Laksa and Kati, the 
well-known Jae and krove which ought to express a hundred thou- 
sand and ten millions, express, through all the cultivated languages 
of the Archipelago, “ten thousand” and “a hundred thousand” 
only, 

From the explanation now given, I think it must be sufficiently 
obvious that the Malayan numerals afford no evidence whatever of 
the existence of one great original language. They seem simply, 
and as opportunity offered, to have been adopted as a matter of con- 
venience—in some cases in their entireness, but for the most purt 
only partially, 

Among the words of Malayan most generally diffused, and consi- 
dered to be of the class representing the most simple and primitive 
ideas, are the terms for “ man,” “ bird,” “ fish,” &e.; but these 
are obyiously general or abstract terms, and, necessarily, could not 
have been among the first invented. The Australians, according to 
Mr, Eyre, have no such terms.* It may be conjectured, indeed, 
that the want of them in the rader languages, both of the Archipe- 
Jago and Pacific, is one cause of the frequent occurrence of such 
words from the Malayan as kaye, “tree” or “timber ;" buh, “fruit: 
bane, “flower :" and maunk, * a bird.” 

The very first word of Mr. Marsden's list, “ man,” occurs in its 
Malay form of ordi only in two other languages of the Archipelago, 
the Madura and Achin, and these are known to have received more 
Malay than any others; while in the many languages of the Pacific 
it does not oceurat all. On the other liand, two Sanscrit words hay- 
ing the same meaning represent the same idea in no less than ten 
languages of Mr. Marsdeu's own list. 


* Discoveries in Central Austratia, by John Edward Lyre. London, 1945, 
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‘The members and other parts of an avunal body, natural objects, 
such as water, fire, earth, a stone, sun, muon, stars, do really repre- 
easily enough accounted for. In fact, they are, for the most part, 
only synonymes, along with native terms, or, at best, worda that 
have, in the lapse of time, displaced the latter, as they have them- 
selves been frequently displaced by Sanserit words. 

To give a few examples: in the Malagasi, besides the Malayan 
word, there is one native word for “the sky,” there are two for “ the 
tongue,” two for “a stone,” four for “ fire,” five fur “* the eye,” 
five for ** the head,” and seven for the verb “ to div.” 

In the Bisaya of the Philippines, there are, besides the Malayan 
words, two native ones for a stone,” two for * earth,” four for 
‘* shore” or * beach,” and six for “ air” or “ wind." 

In the dictionaries of these last languages, I observe that the Ma- 
layan word is generally placed first in order, whence I infer that it 
is probably the most current and acceptable, and this, T have no 
doubt, it owes to its more agreeable and facile pronunciation. Thus, 
in the Malagasi, it is not difheult to understand how the Malayan 
vatu, for a stone, should be preferred, even by a native, te hodibo- 
amiazo. 

That agreeableness of sound and facility af pronunciation have 
had a considerable share in the spread of Malayan words, 1 think 
highly probable. ‘Thus, the Malay word /oki, a man or male hu- 
man being, is one of very tasy pronunciation, and has extended to 
nearly every language of the Archipelugo, while its correlative, pu- 
vimpuan, woman, primitive of four syllables, rare in any of the 
Malayan languages—is found in one other language ouly, that of the 
Bima of Sumbawa, which abounds in Malayan words. 

Of Sanserit words expressing simple ideas, that have either su- 
perseded, or are more popular than native ones, the examples are 
numerous; ag in Malay kapala, the head ; in Javanese, wre, for the 
head; muke, the face, babu, the shoulder, and angufa, a member, 
in several Innguages ; dina, a day, in Javanese and Bali; Aqsa, the 
arm, in several languages + dasa, for the numeral fen and-se rye, for 
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the sun, in Bali, ‘The elephant is unquestionably a native of Su- 
matra and the Malay Peninsula, but the popular name for it in at 
There is, indeed, a native one, biram, in Malay, but it is obsolete, 
or little known. 

Instead of the elementary words of language being those most 
widely spread, the reverse in the case. Such words are the rarest 
to be found in many languages, and some of the most essential have 
not been disseminated at all, but are found to be distinct in each se- 
parate language. In faet, the class of words most widely diffused, 
are in a great measure extrinsic, ond the offspring of a considerable 
advancement in civilization ; such, for example, as the names of cul- 
tivated, useful, or familiar planta; those of domesticated, useful, or 
familiar animals ; terms connected with numeration, fishing, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, the mechanical arts, the calendar, war, govern- 
ment, and even literature. 

Li, then, one language only had ever existed, we are reduced to 
the necessity of supposing that the people who spoke it were one 
race, and that they were in a social state of considerable advance- 
ment before they were dispersed, and their language broken down 
into the chaos of tongues at present existing, an hypothesis without 
the shadow of a proof. 

Had such a language ever existed, we would not have failed to 
have the same kind of evidence of it, which the modern languages 
of the south of Europe afford of the existence of Latin, that is, a 
virtual agreement in the most familiar nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
verhs, prepositions, and particles ; but of this there is nothing what- 

There are but two languages in the Indian and Pacific Islands 
that have been widely spread, the Malay in the first, and the Poly- 
nesian in the last; and the evidence of a common origin in these, 
is as satisfactorily shown in their dialects, as that yielded by the 
French, Spanish, and Italian, of their common origin in Latin. 

It remains to consider how the principal languages of Sumatra 
and Java, the Malay and Javanese, came to be so widely dissemi- 
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nated, as the theory which I adopt supposes them to have been, 
within the bounds of the Archipelago, to which I frst confine my 
examination. Io have no doubt the dissemination was effected, in 
the case of the languages of neighbouring tribes, by conquest, and 
in the more remote, by piratical expeditionr, terminating in con- 
quest and colonization ; by commerce, and, perheps, in some small 
Hegree, by religious agency. 

The nearest parallels to this, with which the Europenon reader is 
familiar, will be found in the piratical and commercial expeditions, 
conquests, and colonizations of the ancient Greeks, or the piratical 
expeditions, conquests, and settlements, of the Teutonie nations 
known a3 Danes, Anclo-Saxons, or Normans. 

Even without the knowledge of the compass, the monsoons af- 
ford, to the nations of the Indian Archipelago, extraordinary fa- 
cilities for carrying on such expeditions and such commerce, far 
exceeding even those of the Mediterranean ; and the voyages of the 
Malays and Javanese, consequently, far surpass in length, if not in 
difficulty, those of the early Greeks and Phoenicians. 

When European nations first visited the Indian Archipelago, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth ceutury, they found the Malays and 
Javanese conducting the first stage of that commerce in the clove 
and nutmeg, by which these then much valued articles found their 
way, first into the markets of Continental India, and eventually into 
those of Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome—that is, making trading 
voyages which extended from the western bounds of the Archipela- 
go. The spices in question were found in the Roman Markets in 
the second century of our era; and the great probably, therefore, 
is, that the Javanese and Malay trade alluded to had, when Euro- 
peans first observed it, been going on for at least fourteen centuries. 

The conquests ond settlements of the Malays, the chief agents, 
have extended from the centre of Sumatra, the parent country of 
this people, over nearly all the coast of that island itself, over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, and over nearly the whole coastof Bor- 
neo ; while small settlements of them may be found os far as Timur, 
in one direction, and Logon, the chief of the Philippines, in another. 
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The Malay language has, moreover, been, immemorially, the com- 
mon medium of communication throwchout all the islands. Magellan 
and his companions, in 1521, carried on an easy intercourse with 
the inhabitants of some of the small and remote islands of the Phi- 
lippine group, by means of a Malay slave of the Admiral; for al- 
engaged in commerce were all found to be acquainted with the Ma- 
lay. 

When again they arrived at Tidor, one of the Spice Islands, they 
found the Malay equally current, and the vocabulary in Pigafettas’ 
Narrative, collected there, and consisting of 352 words, is, with 
the exception of 20 local terma, good and current Malay, such as 
is spoken at the present day, Yet Tidor and the other Moluccas 
have, to the present time, preserved their own peculiar languages, 
wholly different from the Malay.* 

The evidence for the agency of the Javanese, a8 its influence was 
less, is lees palpable, but still sufficient. The Javanese had settled 
in vurious parts of Sumatra; and at Palembang in that island, their 
language still subsists entire, while through monuments, inscriptions, 
and names of places, it is to be traced in other parts of that island, 

Similar evidence, although less complete, exists of their settle- 
ments in Borneo; and there is historical record of those made by 
them in the Moluceas, as well as of their predatory expeditions and 
commerce to the Malay Peninsula. The Javanese language, bow- 
ever, less eaphonie than the Malay, more prolix and more difficult, 
was never employed asthe common medium of communication ; and 
it is not improbable that, even in their own especial settlements, it 
gave way to the Malay, 

In its immediate neighbourhood, the influence of the Javanese 
has naturally been greater on the surrounding languages than that 
of the Malay, Thus, in the Suminap, one of the two languages of 
Madura, there are, in 1000 words, 170 exclusively Javanese, and 
only 103 exclusively Malay, In the Bali, there are 127 Javanese, 


* Prima Viaggio interno al globo terraqueo, Milano, 1800, 
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and 69 Malay: and in the Sunda of Java, 156 of Javanese, and 
only 44 of Malay. 

As soon as we cross the narrow strait that divides Sumatra from 
Jaya, the proportions are reversed, although we find still a large 
amount of Javanese words. In 1000 words of Lampung we have 
138 exclusively Malay, and 70 exclusively Javanese. 

I should remark that the numerals, when they differ in Malay 
and Javanese, are, even in the remote languages, almost always 
those peculiar te the Javanese, and not to the Malay. These nu- 
merals are, 3, 7, 8, and 9; and the Malagasi, the Philippine tongues. 
and the Polynesian, with many intermediate languages, afford ¢x- 
amples of this. 

The different means of propagations now specified will I think, 
be sufficient to account for the facts, that such a language, for ex- 
ample, as that of the Lampungs, a people lying between and in the 
neighbourhood of the Malay and Javanese, should consist of nearly 
one half of the languages of these two nations ; that the language of 
the remoter Bugis of Celebes, should consist of only one-fourth of 
them, and that in the still more remote Tagala and Bisaya of the 
Philippines, the proportion should drop down to one-thirtieth part. 

I have next to consider how the Malayan words existing in the 
language of Madagascar may have found their way into it. The in- 
habitants of Madagascar are Negroes, and in race differ wholly from 
the Malays and Javanese. The whole pumber of Malayan words in 
the Malagasi does not exceed one fifty-seventh part of the language, 
and they are, as I have shewn, not essential to it. There is, in 
short, nothing in common between the two races, and nothing in 
common between the character of their languages. 

The Indian islanders are ignorant of the existence of Madagascar 
and the people of Madagascar equally so of the existence of the In- 
dian Islands. A navigation of 3000 miles of open sea lies between 
them, and a strong trade-wind prevails in the greater part of it. A 
voyage from the Indian Islands to Madagascar is possible, even in 
the rude state of Malayan navigation ; but return would be wholly 
impossible, Commerce, conquests, or colonization are. consequent- 
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ly, utterly out of the question as means of conveying any portion of 
the Malayan language to Madagascar. 

There rewains, then, but one way in which this could have taken 
place—the fortuitous arrival on the shores of Madagascar of temp- 
est-driven Malayan praus. The south-east monsoon, which is but 
a continuation of the south-east trade-wind, prevails from the 10° 
of south lat. to the equator, its greatest force being felt in the Java 
Sea, and its influence embracing the western half of the Island of 
Sumatra.* This wind blows from April to Oetaber, and an easter- 
ly gale during this period might drive a vessel off the shores of Su- 
watra or Java, so as to make it impossible to regain them. In such 
a situation she would have no resource but putting before the wind, 
and making for the first land that chance might direct her to ; and that 
first land would be Madagascar. With » fair wind ard a stiff breeze, 
which she would be sure of, she might reach that island without dif- 
ficulty in a month, 

Two or three such adventures are known to have taken place 
since our own cecupation of the Mauritius, and, consequently, more 
frequent intercourse with Madagasear. Earl Grey, at my request, 
has most obligingly written to the Mauritius for the particulars of 
these strange adventures; and I am only sorry that the replies have 
not arrived in time to lay the information before the Association. 

The accident of praus being tempest-driven from the shores of 
the Malny Islands, is probably one of not unfrequent occurrence, 
although few of them may reach Madagascar, Shortly after the 
restoration of Java, in 1816, the late Captain Robinson, of the In- 
ian Navy, picked wpa small fishing-boat, having on board two Ma- 
lay men and a woman, 800 miles from the nearest Malay shore ; 
and being a gentleman well acquainted with the Malays and their 
language, be could have made no mistake about nationali ty, 

The occasional arrival in Madagascar of a shipwrecked praw, 
might not, indeed, be sufficient to account for even the small por- 
tion of Malayan found in the Malagasi: but itis offering no violence 


‘ 7 e the Directory of my greatly respected friend, the late Capt, Hors- 
orth. 
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to the manners or history of the Malay people, to imagine the pro- 
bability of a piratical fleet, or a fleet carrying one of those migra- 
tions, of which there are examples on record, being tempest-driven, 
like a single praw, Such a fleet, well-equipped, well-stocked, and 
well-manned, would not only be fitter for the long and perilous vo- 
yage, but reach Madagascar in a better condition than a fishing or 
trading boat. It may seem, then, not an improbable supposition, 
that it was through one or more fortuitous adventures of this des- 
cription, that the Ianguage of Madagusear received its influx of Ma- 
lnyan. 

Respecting the probable era of such adventures, we have just one 
faint ray of light. With the Malsyan, there came in a few words of 
Sanscrit, such as are popular in the Malay and Javanese. From 
this it may be fair to infer, that the chance migrations I have sup- 
posed, whether they had before taken place earlier or not, may have 
taken place, at all events, as early as the epoch of the connection of 
the Hindoos with the Indian Archipelago,—a connection, the com- 
mencement of which cannot, 1 think, be placed later than the birth 
of Christ. 

I have, finally, to attempt an explanation of the manner in which 
Malayan words may have found their way into the languages of the 
Pacific. The proportion of Malsyan words in the Polynesian, judg- 
ing by the New Zealand dialect, is more than 20 in 1000, while in 
that of the Sandwich Islands it does not exceed 17- Except in 
these few words, there is nothing in common between those who 
speak the Polynesian, Their races are different, and their langu- 
ages distinct. 

Conquest and settlement by the Malays, Javanese, or other tribes 
of the Archipelago, had probably, therefore, nothing to do with the 
dissemination of the Malayan in the languages of the Pacific. 1 
have no doubt, then, that, as in the ease of the Innguage of Mada- 
rascar, it was the work of tempest driven prave or fleets, and gra- 
dually, and step by step, from island to island, transmitted in the 
course of ages, to the Sandwich Islands north of the equator, to 
New Zealand south of it, and as far as Easter Island, 
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Tue trade-winds are the seeming obstacle to this communication 
but when the question is duly examined, they do not prove to be so. 
The south-west monsoon, to the north of the equator, extends to the 
Marianne Islands, and the 145° of east longitude; and the north- 
West monsoon to the south of the equator, os far east as New Gui- 
nea; while westerly winds are frequently experienced in the Pacific 
far to the west of this island. This is the statement of the accurate 
Captain Horsburgh.* 

La Perouse goes farther, and observes, that westerly winds ure, 
at least, as frequent os east in the Pacific in a zone of 7? on each 
side of the equator, and that the winds are so variable, that it is lit- 
te more diffeult to make a voyage to the eastward than to the west- 
ward.t The testimony of Captain Fitzroy is to the same effect.t 

But it is further ascertained, that the monsoon “ (the western)-is 
secasionally experienced through all the islands of Eastern Polyne- 
aa."§ Captain Beechy, in his instructive narrative, informs us that 
he picked up at sea a tempest-driven canoe, belonging to Chain Is- 
land, three hundred miles east of Tahiti, and subject to it. She 
Kad been on a yoyage to the latter, and by two successive gales from 
the westward, was driven 600 miles out of her course, to Barrow 
Island, in about the 20th degree of south Intitude. When rescued, 
she had on board twenty-eight men, fifteen women, and ten child- 
ren; in fact, the nucleus of a little colony. 

Captain Wilson found, when wrecked on the Pelew Islands, in 
the 8° of north latitude, and the 135° of enst longitude, three Ma- 
lay mariners ; and, haying among his own crew a Malay interpreter, 
be was able to communicate with the natives through these Malays, 
who had acquired the Pelew language. The sccount which they 
gave of themselves was, that in a voyage from Batavia to Ternate, 
one of the Moluceas, touching at Meuado in Celebes, they were dri- 
ven by a storm on the Pelew Islands, One of them, however, who 


* Horeburgh's East India Directory, 

| La Perouse, vol. ii, 

+ Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, by 
Captain Fitzroy, B.N. 
-, Vouage to the Pacific in 1825, dhe. de., by Captain Beechy, RN, Lon- 
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accompanied Captain Wilson to England, acknowledged that he and 
his companions were part of the crew of one of three pirstical 
praus. 

Casual wrecks like this might easily have carried the Malayan lan- 
guage to the most westerly of the islands of the Pacific, within the 
tropics ; while adventures, like that of the Chain Island canoe, would 
in the lapse of ages, convey it, step by step, to Easter Island and 
the Sandwich group. 

This explanation would sufficiently aceount for the dissemination 
of the Malayan language over the tropical islands of the Pacific ; but, 
it most be admitted that there are greater difficulties in respect to 
the Marge islands of New Zealand, the nearest portion of which is 
35° from the equator and, consequently, within the region of veria- 
ble winds and tempest. 

The same difficulty, however, it should be observed, exists in at- 
tempting to account for the fact of the New Zealand islands being 
peopled, throughout, by the Polynesian race, speaking the Polyne- 
sian language. By some means or other, practicable to a rade peo- 
ple, an intercourse, we may be quite sure, took place between these 
islands and the intertropical ones inhabited by the same race of men, 
speaking the same language—since men are no more born with lan- 
guage than with mathematica—are born, in a word, only with a ca- 
pacity to acquire both, equally branches of acquired knowledge. 
For New Zealand, then, notwithstanding the difficulties of the voy- 
are, whether from the Malay Archipelago, or between it and the in- 
tertropical islands of the Pacific, tempest-driven praus, or fleets of 
praus, are our only resource for a rational explanation. 

A brief examination of the cultivated plants and domesticated ani- 
mals of the Polynesian Islands, on their first discovery by Europeans, 
may, perhaps, be thought to throw some light on the mode iu which 
their languages received an infusion of Malayan. 

The following were the plants,—the cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, 
the yam, the batata, the taro, the sugar-cane, the orange, the bana- 
na, the bamboo, and the paper-mulberry. Every one of these is a 
native of the Indian Archipelago ; but if the Malayan nations brought 
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them, they did not bring the names with two trifling or partial ex- 
ceptions. The cocos-nut is known by a Malayan name in the Po- 
lynesian dialect of the Sandwich Islands, but not in the Marquesas. 
It has the same Malayan name also in the Negro languages of New 
Caledonia and Tanna, but not in the Malicolo. In the New Cale- 
donia alone, I find the Malayan name for a yam written wf, for wh. 
In the Tanna and Malicolo, these different ones. 

Rice, with all the numerous pulses, and esculent vegetables known 
in the Indian Archipelago, were not found in the islands of the Pa- 
cific; and with the exception of the banana and orange, the nume- 
rows fruita of that region were wanting. 

The domesticated animals found in the South Sea Islands “were 
only the hog, the dog, and the common fowl. In none of the lan- 
guages, either of the brown, or negro races, are the name of these 
animals, Malay, Javanese, or of any other language of the Archipe- 
lago, except that of the Marianne Islands, in which is found the Ja- 
vanese word waaawhe “ a bird” or “ fowl,” the name for the com- 
mon poultry in the Philippine languages. 

Among the most frequent of the domesticated animals of the Ma- 
layan Archipelago sre the goat, the cat, and the duck, and had a 
communication gxisted between it and the islands of the Pacific, they 
must, from their hardiness, have been introduced; but they are all 
three wanting. 

The absence of Malayan names for both plants and animals, sup- 
posing the plants and animals to have been derived from the Indian 
Archipelago, would be the more remarkable from the frequency of 
the same name, for these objects, in the different Malayan languages 
themselves. Thus, for the domestic dog, the Javanese name is 
found in ten other languages, and the Malay name for the domestic 
hog in forty others, ‘The name for the yam and for the sugar-cane 
is almost as often repeated from one extremity of the Archipelago 
to the other as that of the hog. 

From the absence of Malayan names for plants and animals, and 
the absence of hardy plants and animals that might, in a transit of 
ordinary facility, have been introduced from the Malayan Archipe- 
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Isgo into the islands of the Pucific, I must infer, that neither were 
introduced by the means through which the Malayan language was 
communicated to those of the Pacific. | conelude, on the same 
ground, that the voyages ‘vere fortuitous and precarious, such as I 
have fancied them, Had the plants or seeds of plants, and the ani- 
mals, been even on board the storm-driven praws, it is certain they 
must have been devoured by the famishing crews as food. 

Although all the domesticated animals and cultivated plauts of the 
Islands of the South Sea, are common to the Malay Islands, and all, 
I believe, indigenous in the latter, [ think it, on the whole, more 
probable that they were indigenous also in the former, than that they 
were introduced from any quarter, and consequently that the cul 
ture of the one, and the domestication of the other, were native arte. 

The hog and dog of the South Sea Islands are very peculiar va- 
rieties. The hog is said to resemble the Chinese breed, having a 
short body, short legs, a belly hanging almost to the ground, and 
erect ears. The dogs have “ a prodigious large head, remarkably 
little eyes, pricked ears, long hair, and a short bushy tail." This 
is neither the hog nor dog of the Malayan islands in the wild or do- 
mesticated condition, 

The domesticated animals are very unequally distributed over the 
South Sea Islands. The hog, the dog, and common fowl are all 
three found only in the Society and Sandwich groups. New Zeal- 
and has the dog only. The Marquesas, the Friendly Islands, and 
New Hebrides, want the dog. Easter Island and New Caledonia 
have only the common fowl. This last alone is general.* 

This irregularity of distribution is remarkable, and would seem 
to point at the precarious nature of the communication through 
which so many of the islands have been peopled by the same nation, 
for had the intercourse been one of ordinary facility, it cannot be 
doubted, but that the emigrants would have carried along with them 
their usual demesticated animals, in the entireneas of their number. 

The animals of the islands of the Pacific, now existing only in 
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the domesticated state, may, then, once have existed in some of them, 
in the wild one, and, as in other countries, been exterminated in 
the progress of population, ‘The hog and common fowl in the «''d 
state are certainly found in some of the Malay islands much smaller 
than Tahiti or Owaii, from which, at the same time, the large qua- 
drupeds, the ox, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the tiger are ex. 
cluded. 

Still, it must be admitted that this branch of the subject is full of 
difficulties. The Sandwich Islands, to the north of the equator, had 
the hog, the dog, and common fowl, while the Marianne group, al- 
so to the north of the line, and by 50° of longitude nearer to the 
Archipelago, lind neither the hog nor dog, and-probably not even 
the common fowl. On the other hand, the fowl, in the 
wild, but not the domesticated state, was found in the Pelew Islands, 
on the same side of the equator.* 

The objections to the hypothesis which some have maintained that 
the hog may have been introduced by European shipping, in com- 
paratively modern times, are,—that there is no record of any such 
event down to the time of Cook—that the varieties of the animals 
in question are different from any known European varieties—that 
they are the same throughout—that the names of the animals are 
neither European, nor have reference to an European or other for- 
eign origin as is the case with the animals since introduced by Eu- 
ropeans ; but that, on the contrary, they are native, and the same 
throughout, wherever the Polynesian language is spoken, New Zca- 
land alone excepted, in so far as concerns one animal, the dog. 

The Marianne Islands, when discovered, were found destitute of 
nearly all the domesticated animals. The Spaniards introduced the 
ox, the horse, the ass, deer, goats, the dog, the hog, and the cat, 
some of which have since returned to a state of nnture. Here we 
have evidence of foreign, and even of European introduction. Tie 
eat is called keto or gheto, evidently a corruption of the Castilian 
gato; and the dog is called by a compound epithet, meaning “ for- 
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ein animals.”* There is nothing like such evidence, historical or 
phllologienl, in the languages of the Pacific. 

I shali conclude with a brief recapitulation of the results at which 
I have arrived in this essay. 

The races of men referred to in the inquiry do mot consist, as 
commonly supposed, of one brown-complexioned, and one negro 
race, but of several of both. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar are Africana, and wholly distinct 
from all the inhabitanta of the Malay Archipelago or Pacific. 

There are many languages essentially distinct from each other, 
both of the brown-complexioned and negro races, and not one ouly 
of each of these two, as generally supposed. 

Exeept in the case of the Malay in the Archipelago, and the Poly- 
nesian in the Pacific, there are no wide-spread languages or dialects, 

As far a8 our scanty knowledge of the Negro languages will ena- 
ble us to judge, the only clear distinction between them and those of 
the brown-complexioned consists in the first containing always more 
consonants in proportion to vowels, and more liars combinations of 
consonants than the latter. 

It is chiefly the Malay and Javanese, the languages of the two 
most powerful, civilized, and enterprizing nations of the Archipela- 
go, which ia found in other tongues, from Madagascar to Easter Is- 
land, and from Formosa to New Zealand, 

The evidence for this exists in the words themselves, and their 
being pure and numerous as we are near Sumatra and Java, the oi- 
ginal countries of the Malay and Javanese nations, and corrupt and 
unfrequent as we recede from them, until the barrier becoming in- 
superable, they disappear altogether. 

The superior civilization of the people of the countries of the Asi- 
tic continent has excluded Malayan and Javanese from their lanzu- 
age—a grovelling condition of society has excluded them from those 
of the tribes of Australia, and insuperable physical obstacles from 
those of America. 


“ei Freycinet, voyage autour du monde; Wilson's Account of the Pelew 
ands. 
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Within the Malayan Archipelago the Malay and Javanese Jangu- 
ages have been communicated to others by conquest, settlement, or 
colonization, and commerce; while to Madagasear, and the islands 
of the Pacific, they have been communicated by the accidents of 
tempest-driven praws or fleets of praws, 

The insular character of the whole region over which a Malayan 
language has been disseminated, and the periodical winds prevailing 
within it, which on a superficial view, appear obstacles, are, in truth, 
the true causes of the dissemination ; for, had the region in question 
been a continent, stretching north and south like America, or lain 
within the latitudes of variable wind and storms, no such dispersion 
of one language could have taken place. 

Such is the most rational explanation I can render of a fact in 
the history of our race, mysterious without explanation, and won- 
derful enough even with it. 


CUSTOMS COMMON TO THE HILL TRIBES BORDER- 
ING ON ASSAM AND THOSE OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


Art the present day three hypotheses are entertained respecting 
the origin of the people of the Indinn Archipelago. One ix more 
having come into being in the country where it is found, like the 
indigenous plants and animals with which it is surrounded. This is 
Mr. Crawfurd’s view. However unsatisfactory we may find it, we 
must remember that we have no right to ascribe a foreign derivation 
to any of these tribes until we have accumulated frets sufficient ta 
counterbalance the fact which lies at the bottom of this opinion. 
At the same time it should be borne in mind that ethnography does 
not, from its nature, require nor admit of more evidence than we are 
in the habit of receiving aa sufficient in analogous enquiries, A de- 
cided preponderance of probabilities in favour of one of several pos- 
sible solutions of a question is all that we should in general hope for 
as the result of our researches. Another hypothesis refers the peo- 
pling of the Polynesian islands and the Archipelago to America, 
This view has been ably stated and maintained by Mr. Ellis. The 
third hypothesis derives the inhabitants of the Archipelago from 
the adjacent continent. This is so obviously the most natural one 
that it probably occurred to the first person to whom the question 
of the origin of the tribes of the Archipelago presented itself. The 
proximity of the continent, with the densely peopled plains of its great 
rivers flowing southward, and its mountain ranges and peninsolas 
thrown out to the borders of the Archipelago, all tending to impress 
a southerly direction on migrations, would of itself suggest the 
probability of a portion of ita population gradually oozing out in- 
to the Archipelago. The voleanic band which forms the external 
boundary of the Archipelago almost touches one of the mountain 
chains of the continent, so that from its central region, where all 
the chains and rivers rise, to the remotest south and almost to the 
extreme east of the Archipelago, there are none but inconsiderable 
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breaks in the land. The Johore Archipelago offers @ series of step- 
ping stones to Samatra.* The north-west coast of Borneo and 
the Philippine group present extensive shores, opposed to the sea- 
ward extremities of the continental ranges and rivers, which could 
hardly fail occasionally to receive visitants from the mainland from 
the very earliest times at which tribea existed there possessed of 
boats. 4 priori therefore nothing would seem to be more impro- 
bable and extravagant than the assumption that the Archipelago de- 
rived its population from America rather than from the shores of 
the neighbouring continent. The next step in the chain of observa- 
tion would be the remark that the personal characteristics of the 
principal races of the Archipelago allied them, at the present day, to 
the races of Eastern Asia, When their agreement with the Indo- 
Chinese people in particular was further found to extend to many 
peculiar customs and practises, it would go far to convert surmise 
into conviction. ‘Those who entet tained this conviction assumed that 
the human race was one species, and that its original seat was in 

A few years ago, on reviewing all the evidence within our reach 
that had been brought to bear on this subject, we were impressed 
with a belief that the Archipelago had been first peopled from east- 
ern Asia at an extremely remote period, but we saw, at the same 
time, that, as yet, the belief rested on a combination of strong pro- 
babilities and not on complete demonstration. The evidence avail- 
ahie, however, so far from being exhausted appeared to have been 
hardly opened. It was evidently to be sought along the band of 
mountain chains which connect the Archipelago with central Asia, 
But of the ethoography of this band, as of the Archipelago itself, our 
knowledge was nearly confined to the more civilized races, while 
even of these it was imperfect. Considerable observation and spe- 
culation had been bestowed on the Javanese, Malays, Siamese, Co- 
chin Chinese, and Burmese, but the more barbarous races and tribes 
were little known and less regarded. Of many we knew but the 


* This was the route by which the Malays of Sumatra passed over to the 
Peninsula. 
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names, and as the great bulk of the region, and particularly the mo- 
untainous part, was entirely unexplored, the probability was that 
numerous tribes were unknown even by name. Now it was precise- 
ly amongst the secluded mountain tribes that most light was to be 
expected on the pristine condition of the inhabitants of the region. 
It was by following these tribes along the great ranges and their 
outskirts, and allowing at every step for the influence which the 
bordering civilized races might have exercised, that traces of a com- 
munity of origin were to be sought; and it was indirectly, by ena- 
bling us to make this allowance, that a knowledge of the condition, 
in the present and in past times, of the civilized races seemed to be 
chiefly available in such an enquiry. ‘lo hope for satisfactory 
evidence by a direct comparison of these races seemed to be unren- 
sonable, because the races that had been longest withdrawn from 
seclusion, exposed tu the contact and transforming influences of 
foreign nations, or even simply modified by indigenows civilization, 
were the very races amongst whom the common inheritance of abor- 
iginal peculiarities was likely to have dwindled to the smallest rem- 
nant. To dismiss the ruder tribes in a survey of the Archipelagn 
as unworthy of consideration appeared, therefore, not only to be 
placing ourselves, the civilized observers, in an entirely false posi- 
tion with respect to what must everywhere be the greatest natural 
phenomena of a country—the human tribes which inhabit it,—but 
to be turning our backs on the very facts that must contain the so- 
lution of some of the highest and most interesting enquiries with 
which modern civilization occupies itself, 

With such views the investigation of the languages and customs 
of the mountain and hill tribes of the Archipelago and the region 
between it and Thibet assumed a high and settled importance, which 
led us to hail with satisfaction every addition to our most scanty 
knowledge of them. The labours of several of the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta promised in time to place us in possession 
uf a body of facts relating to the tribes bordering Bengal and the 
more easterly people of Bengal itself whose ethnological connection 
with the Himlu-Chinese nations we formerly indicated. It has been 
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our intention to avolid reviewing the results of these and other re- 
cent contributions to the ethnography of Eastern Asia and the 
Archipelago until a considerable mass of new facts shall have 
been accumulated in the pages of the Journal. In the meantime 
we think we shall perform an acceptable service to many of our rea- 
ders whose isolated position deprives them of the means of keeping 
themselves informed of the accessions that are being made to this 
subject through other channels, if we from time to time notice the 
must interesting of these. 

Qhr prefatory remarks will have prepared our readers for the 
importance which we attach to the firet work we proceed to notice 
“ A sketch of Assam with sume account of the hill tribes.” The 
very brief details respecting the latter are so rich in the promise of 
results for the ethnography of the Indian Archipelago that we ar- 
dently hope the author will ere long furnish that more full and 
minute description which is essentiul for purposes of comparison, 
und which he is evidently well qualified to write. Brief as his pre- 
sent contribution sili it enables us to trace some of the most striking 

rigines of the Archipelago from New Guinea 
through Borneo up to a more northerly point than we could pre- 
viously do, 

Amongst these tribes we find some of the most remarkable habits 
of the Dayak repeated. Amongst the Nagas as amongst the Dayak 
and Battd the death of an enemy is not the satisfaction of revenge 
but merely the means towards it. The end is the possession of the 
dead body. The Dayak carefully preserves and makes a display and 
boast of the heads, but the triumph of having them in his possession 
appears to sutisfy him, or rather vanity supplants revenge and he 
cherishes and values them as trophies, The Batté eats the body 
and preserves the brain. In the Nagas also the gratificatiun of re~ 
venge predominates. When they resolve to attack a village they 
surround it stealthily at night and lie in wait till the first cock craw, 
when they rush into it with great shouting and cut up every Liviu 
thing even to the cattle and fowls. They carry back to their howe 
the heads, hands and feet of their enemics, paride them from 
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house to house, and drag them about dancing, singing, drinking and 
boasting. Instead of merely hanging the heads to their persons like 
the Dayak warrior on similar occasions they mangle and insult them, 
cursing them, throwing rice and liquor on them, snd saying “‘ call 
your father, mother and relations to come here and join you in eat- 
ing rice and drinking spirits, when we will kill them with the same 
sword.” When this feast of victory has continued for three or four 
days, the heads are suspended on Nahor trees in the village of the 
Khonbao or president of the clan, the other villages not being en- 
titled to the honor. The Nagas who have taken a port in the work 
of massacre are then tatooed, Fresh marks on particular parts are 
impressed according to the numbers of persons each has killed. 
When they have recovered from the effects of the operation a great 
feast is given, and the heads are taken down trom the trees and 
strewed on a platform for display. As with the Dayik every death 
must be revenged by taking the head of one of the murderers tribe, 
even though two or three generations may sometimes elapse before 
the retaliation can be effected. 

We already knew that the practise of head hunting prevails a- 
mongst the Kookies to the north east of Chittagong, where it pre- 
serves the very form in which we find it amongst the Dayék.* Ita 
existence is now ascertained to the confines of Thibet. The practice 
of tatooing may be traced from the same latitude through Burmah 





* The Rookies or Luoctas are a tribe who inhabil the mountains to tie 
§. E. of Chittagong. They make their houses as close to each other as pos- 
sible and large enough to accommodate four or five families. They are on 
Stages of bomboos sit feetabove the ground. When they aitack another 
village their mode of proceeding is similar to that of the Nagas above des— 
cribed, whatever their superiority may be. “ They seldom spare either age 
or sex bot occasionally preserve and adopt children." “ The heads of the 
slain they carry in great triumph totheir paroh (fortified village) when 
the warriors aremeton their arrival by men, women and children with 
much rejoicing,” In negociating marriages the number of heads of ene- 
mies aud wild animals which the young man can produce in proofol his 
prowess is mentioned amongst his recommendations. “ Each warricr has 
his own particular pile of heads and according to the number it consists of, 
his character as.a0 honter and warrior is established jn Uhe tribe.” Ben- 
galec woodcutiers onthe borders ofthe junglea in the Rumganeeah and 
Aurungubad districts are frequently surprised by hookies who invariably 
cut off and carry away their heads. 

Mr. a account of the Kookies, C1708.) Asialic Mesearrhes vol, 
vit. p. 163. 
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ond Laos to Borneo and Sumatra, where it prevails amongst the 
Batta and the inhabitants of the Poggy islands. 

Another of the most striking peculiarities of the aborigines of 
Borneo and New Guinea is observed amongst the Mishmees. 5Se- 
veral villages consist each of a single house divided into twenty or 
more rooms opening into a common passage. ‘These houses con- 
tain from 80 to 160 persons (p. 124.) The Singhphoos have also 
large houses, sometimes 100 feet long, divided into compartments for 
different families (p. 85.) 1t does not appear that the Nagas have 
these village-houses, but amongst them the Pangah or bachelors 
hell of the Dayak village is found under the name of Mooring. In 
this all the boys of the age of nine or ten years and upwards reside 
apart. Nagas have, in addition, a girls house, which has not 
been observed amongst any of the Dayak tribes, 

Relizion.—* ‘The Mishmees invoke an unknown spirit supposed 
to reside in the inaccessible mountains or dense forests ; and on be- 
ing aMficted by fumine, sickness, or other misfortunes, they invaria- 
bly sacrifice fowls and pigs.” In this they resemble the people of the 
Pouzy islands. The Nagas are great observers of omens (p, 155.) 
Singphoos killed in battle ore deified, and sacrifices are offered to 
them.* Buffaloes, hogs and cocks are sacrificed to Ning deota or 
Ning schees, the God of the elements, in times of calamity. The 
seulls of the sacrificial buffaloes are preserved hung up in their 
houses. 

Funeral Ceremonies of the Nagas.—“ The Nagas consider sud- 
den death as particularly unfortunate; even if a person dies after 
one or two months’ sickness, the period is etill deemed too short 
to be lucky; and his corpse is instantly removed and placed in the 
jungles on a platform four or five feet high, where itis left to decay. 
For three or four days after 5 death, the relatives do not leave the 
village; neither do other villagers resort to the village in which 
death has oecorred during the sume period. Ifa person dies who 
has been afflicted with a long illness, a platform is raised within his 


* The Tagalas and some other tribes of Locon worship the spirits of 
their ancestors. 
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house, and the corpse being folded in clothes is placed thereon. By 
night and day the corpse is watched with great care, and as soon as 
it begins to decompose, large quantities of spirituous liquor are 
thrown over it; and whatever the deceased was in the habit of eat- 
ing and drinking in his lifetime (such as rice, vegetables, and liquor) 
is placed once a month on the ground before the body. The vir- 
tues of the deceased are frequently rehearsed ; the heirs and rela- 
tives throw themselves on the earth, and make great lamentations 
for many months after the death has occurred, At the expiration 
of the period of the mourning, a great feast of liquor, rice, buffalues’ 
and cow's flesh is prepared by the suvivors; and an immense num- 
ber of people, armed with their swords and spears and dressed in 
the most fantastical garb, as if preparing for a war expedition, are 
assembled to partake of it. ‘They commence the festival by repeat- 
ing the name of the deceased, singing many kinds of songs, dancing 
and cursing the deity or spirit in these words: “If today we could 
see you, we would with these swords and spears kill you. Yes, we 
would eat your flesh! yes, we would drink your blood! yes, we would 
burn your bones in the fire! you have slain our relatives. Where 
have you fled to? why did you kill our friend ? show yourself now, 
and we shall see what your strengthis. Come quickly,—today, and 
we shall see you with our eyes, and with our swords cut you in 
pieces, and eat you raw. Let us see how sharp your sword is, and 
with it we will kill you. Look at our spears, see how sharp they 
are: with them we will spear you. Whither now art thou fled? 
than thou, spirit, who destroyest our friends in our presence, we 
have no greater enemy. Where are you now ?—whether hast thou 
fled ? 

“With these and similar speeches and songs, they clash their 
swords and weapons together, dance, and eat and drink throughout 
the night, On the following day the corpse is folded up in a eloth 
and placed on a new platform four or five feet high; and the whole 
of his weapons, swords, spears, panjees, chooga (hollow bamboo 
point, for holding water,) rice-dish, in fact everything used hy the 


decensed in his lifetime, in wew arranged round his hier, which & 
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held sacred; no one would dare to touch 4 single thing thus conse. 
erated. after this ceremony is concluded, the whole of the party 
disperse to their respective homes. 

“On the death of the Namsungen Khonbao, who, it is said, was 
one hundred and twenty years of age, his corpse was removed in 
December 1843, and according to an ancient custom, a tusk ele- 
plant was purchased fromthe Muttuck Bur Goham, and killed with 
three hundred buffaloes and pigs; when the Nagas enjoyed a mag- 
nificent feast. ‘The usual practice of reviling the deity, while sicg- 
img and dancing, was kept up with uncommon fervor, and the bac- 
chanalian scene hos perhaps seldom been exceeded. The heads of 
the slaughtered animals were suspended round the platform within 
a large enclosure, and the corpse was strewed over with an abun- 
dant supply of all kinds of forest flowers.” 

Food.—The Nagas eat cows, dogs, cats, vermin and even reptiles, 
and are very fond of intoxicating liquors. 

Crimes.—Thelt is held in great abhorrence by the Nagar. 

Among minor habits resembling those of the Arechipelagic tribes 
are that of the large perforations of the ear, one inch in diameter 
amongst the Mishmees and Abors (p. 111, 116), the brass rings 
from the wrist to the elbow, the cane rings on the calf of the leg to 
the ankle of the Abors (p. 111), the practice of pulling out the hair 
of the beard common to all the hill tribes of Assam (p. 111), the 
addiction of the chiefs of the Khamtees, like those of some Dayik 
tribes, to ingenious mechanical arts (p. 55) and the abandonment by 
the Abora of forest ground that has been cleared, after cropping it 
for three years. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WILD TRIBES INHABITING THE 
MALAYAN PENINSULA, SUMATRA AND A FEW 
NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS.* 


By the Revd. P. Favne, Apostolic Missionary, Moalaces. 


Turse wild tribes are divided into three principal classes, which are 
subdivided into many others. The first of these divisions includes 
the Battas, who are said to inhabit the interior of Sumatra and afew 
neighbouring islands, The second is that of the Semanga, who are 
found in the forests of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak and Salangor. Un- 
der the third head are comprised many tribes, known under the or- 
dinary term of Jakuns, which inhabit the south part of the peninsu- 
la from about Salangor on the west coast and Kemaman on the east, 
and extending nearly as far as Singapore. 

All these various wild tribes are ordinarily classed under the gene- 
ral and expressive appellation of OnaxG Biswas, which signifies, men 
of the soil ; this will be the expression I will use when speaking of these 
tribes generally and without intending to refer to nny one in parti- 
cular. 

* Tn the title page of the MS. the anthor adds © Firat part of a work com- 
posed at the request of his honor Lieut, Colonel Butterworth, C.H., Go- 
vernor of Prince of Wales island, Singapore and Malacca.” This yaloa- 
ble paper has been presented to us by Colonel Bulterworth, whose constant 


interest in the Journal and most effective support demand a renewed et- 
pression ofour warmest thanks. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DINUAS. 


Several opinions have arisen respecting the origin of the wild tribes, 
or Orang Binuns ; but these opinions are based only upon conjgcture, 
more or less probable; and until now no certainty, and even nothing 
really satisfactory, has been discovered on the subject. It is more 
than probable that the residence of the Missionaries, who are now a- 
bout establishing themselves in the Peninsula in order both to civilize 
and to christianize these wild tribes, will prove o source of some in- 
teresting discoveries in different branches of learning, and chiefly in 
whatever refers to the people to whom we now direct our attention. 
In the mean time I will for the solution of the several questions 
which can be raised on the origin of the Binuass, direct attention to 
several facts, and while I will recapitulate the various opinions which 
have heretofore been offered upon the subject, will finally say what 
appears to me most probable both from these sources of information 
and from what I obtained from the Binuagthemselyes in the numer- 
cues sojourns | made amongst them.* 

The first question which naturally presents itself to our mind on 
the subject is this—are the Binuas to be considered as the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the land where they are found ; chiefly in the Malayan 
peninsula ? Such a question will remain a problem for some time yet. 
and perliaps for ever: nevertheless I must say that many facts seem 
to prove much that is in favour of an answer in the affirmative. 

Among the Binuas whom I[ have interrogated on the matter, ma- 
ny answered that the Malays were descendants in great part from 
them, who were, without any doubt, the first inhabitants of the land. 

Many Malays are of the same opinion, and upon it is based the 
appellation of Orang Binuas, men of the soil, by which the Malays 
desienate the wild tribes. 

A fact which is related in the Malayan traditions and history, and 
quoted by Lieut, Newbold (vol. 11. p.77.) proves much in favour of 


* The order I follow here under the title Origin, will be also followed 
ender the ober titles. 
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It is said, “ after Sri Iscander Shah fled from Singapore to Malac- 
ea in the seventh century of the Hejira, that is in the thirteenth cen- 
came over to Malacca, attended by a numerous retinue. He ascend. 
ed the river to Naning where he found no other inhabitants than the 
Jakuns, and settled at Taba and took to wife one of the Jakun dam- 
sels; an example speedily followed by his vassels." ‘The tradition 
says also that this colony gradually increased and spread itself over 
Sungei Ujong, Rumbau, Johole, and other places then inhabited 
chiefly by aborigines, or Jakuns. From whence we may infer, that 
if the aborigines or Binuas (Jakuns) were already spread over so 
many places, they must have inhabited the Peninsula from a remote 
period of time, an inference which is strengthened when we consider 
that the manners and customs of this people must be a great obstacle 
to a swift increase in the population, and again that the Malays at 
that time, (in the thirteenth century ) had but a short time inha- 
bited the Peningula, since we are informed by the Sejara Malayu, 
that Singapore, so celebrated in Malayan history, as having been the 
first place of settlement of the early Malay emigrants from Sumatra, 
amd the originof the empire of Malacea, received her first colonists 
only in the twelfth century, when Sang Nila Utama, supposed by Mo- 
hammedan historians to have been a descendant of Alexander the 
‘Great, settled on the island with a colony of Malays originally from 
Sumatra, and founded the city of Singapore. A. D. 1160, that is 
about one hundred years before the arrival of the Tu Puttair at Na- 
ning; where the Jakuns, who were then already numerous, a5 well 
as in the other places before mentioned, seemed to announce colo- 
nists of more than one century. 

Besides, the Binuas are not Mahommedan ; but had they come 
to establish themselves in the peninsula subsequently to the Malays, 
we should expect to find them Mahommedan; for it is scarcely cre- 
dible that at the time when the disciples of Mahomed were so ar- 
dently waging war everywhere, forcing every nation to embrace the 
Koran, it would have been permitted to the Binuas, and only to the 
Binuas, who would hare been few and feeble ,to enjoy the benefit of 
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a free conscieuce ; and that, when we are supposing the Malays al- 
ready establiched there, and consequently having all power to make 
of them faithful disciples to their beloved prophet. 

It is also stated by the Binugs, and admitted by the Malays, that 
before the Maloy Peninsula had the name of Malacca, it was inha- 
bited by the Binuas. In course of time, the early Arab trading 
vessels brought over priests from Arabia, who made a number of 
converts to Islam: those of the Binuns that declined to abjore the 
customs of their forefathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses of the interior, where 
they have since continued in a savage state. 

f am therefore inclined to be of the opinion which Lieut. New- 
bold appears to embrace, and I am induced the more readily to be- 
lieve that the Binuas, and chiefly the Battas of Sumatra and the Se- 
mangs of the north of the Peninsula are the savage people whom 
Herodotus has spoken of, as inhabitants of the eastern countries of 
India producing gold; and I dare say with the same author, that it 
is searcely possible that the father of history intended to speak of 
any other Indian people ; for he would have spoken of such clearly 
and fluently ; since all the other parts of India to the Archipelago were 
very well known to that historian, whilst he on the contrary speaks 
ofthe tribes he describes, only in rather an obscure style, and as 
“ having received an account of them from some adventurous traders 
who having sailed from the shores of the Red Sea or the banks of 
the Euphrates, coasting the shore of India to the Archipelago: and 
who returned to their native lands laden with the gold dust, ivory 
and spices of the east. ‘The Malayan Peninsula, the Golden-cher- 
sonese of Ptolomy, and Sumatra so rich in gold, camphor, pepper 
and ivory, would be the frst countries producing these tempting ar- 
ticles of commerce that fell in their way and the existence of people 
in whose country they were to be found, could not remain long a 
secret to such inquisitive navigatyrs,” 

Besides, the account giveu by Herodotus of the savages he des- 
crihes, seems to agree with the name and eustoms of some of the 
wild tribes who are now the subject of owr consideration, He says 
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that amonget them, some are called Padda o term which can be easi- 
ly converted into Batta; and he mentions their practice of killing 
and eating their old relatives, which agrees perfectly with the account 
given by Sir 5S. Raffles of the Battas; “ I was informed, says he, in 
his memoirs, that formerly it was usual for the people to eat their 
parenta who were too old for work, The old people selected the 
horizontal branch of a tree, and quietly suspended themselves by 
their hands, while their children and neighbours forming s circle 
danced round them, erving out when the fruit is ripe, then it will 
fall. ‘This practice took place during the season of limes, when salt 
and pepper were plenty, and as soon as the victims became fatigued, 
and could hold on no longer, they fell down, when all hands cut them 
up and made a hearty meal of them™—Memoirs, p. 427. 

I would not found any objection to the admission of this opinion, 
from the observation that a few centuries after Herodotus the Indi- 
an Archipelago was entirely unknown, as in the time of Strabo, Hi- 
pparchus and Eratosthenes, who were living in the years 20,190 and 
990 before the christian era ; because it is certain that on account of 
the extensive practice af the Hebrews and ‘Tyrians in the art of na- 
vigating, the knowledge of navigation and geography was much more 
extensive in the time of Herodotus and anteriorly, than in the time 
of Strabo, Hipparchus and Eratosthenes, when the art of navigation 
was less practised, and had lost much of its activity ; so the Peninsula 
and the Archipelago’ might be known in the time of Herodotus and 
forgotten inthe following centuries. Wesecin history a similar ex- 
ample in the Cape of Good Hope, which waz known a long time before 
Herodotus, since he himself relates that 128 years before his birth, 
that is im the year 610 before the christian era, the Hebrews and 
the Tyrians rounded Africa by order of the king of Egypt, and that 
they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, a road which was yet known to 
Eratosthenes, and after that was entirely forgotten, during near 2,000 
years; since the maps drawn according to Hyyarchos, Strabo and 
Ptolomy show a land embracing the Erythrean sea, or the sea of In- 
dia, meeting on one side with Africa at the Prasum, Promontory, andl 
onthe other with Eastern Asia at Catigura, Itwasonlyin 1497 A. 
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D. that Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, rediscovered the road from Eu- 
rope to India round the cape. 

According to the preceding considerations it may be supposed, with- 
out any presumption, that the Binuas are the aborigines of the land 
they inhabit, chiefly inthe Peninsula, ( 1 will except a small number 
of them who are living near Malacea whom I will speak of hereaf- 
ter). But from what branch of the great family of mankind do the 
Hinuos spring? This is a point extremely obscure; History says 
nothing on the subject, and tradition is almost silent, 

Lieut, Newbold, from the several opportunities he had of seeing 
the Binuas, observed that their general physical appearance, their 
lineaments, their nomadic habits and a few similarities in 
point to a Tartar extraction. 

Another opinion, adyerted to by Sir 8. Raffles, saya that Java 
was originally peopled by emigrants coming in vessels from the Red 
Sea; from whence it is infered that these ancient Egyptians might 
have been the ancestors of the people at present called Binuas. * 

I will not now attempt to offer any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject as respects the Battas of Sumatra, or the Semangs of Kedah 
Tringanu, Perak, and Salangor, 231 have vever seen any of these tribes 
and have received but very little information about them. I will how- 
ever here state what I have observed respecting the Jakuns, the 
third class of Binuas I have mentioned, as inhabiting the south part 
of the Peninsula, Under that name are comprised all the yarious 
tribes, known under the terms of Orang Utan, Orang Bukit, Orang 
Sungie, Orang Laut, Rayet, Sakkye, Halas, Balandas, Besisik, Ak- 
kye, ete, different names which denote not several kinds of men, but 
which only point out the places where they are found, or their way 
of living. 

Although these varions tribes are similar in many points, ag in 
manners, customs, in their way of living, ete: in some other respects 
they seem to announce a different origin; and possibly I should not 
be mistaken were I to divide them into three subdivisions, ‘Those 











Sa a. 


* Sir S. Raffles’ opinion was that the people of the Archipelago and Pe- 
ninsula were of a Tartar stock. Hist. ofJava, rol. i. p. 62, 5,(2d ed.) Ep, 
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who are living near to Malacca: those who are found in the Johore 
territory ; and those who are spread over Johore, Rumbow, Sungie 
Ujong, Jellabu and the neighbouring places. 

Under the first head I will comprise those I visited, near Reim, 
at Ayer Baro, Gassing, Kommendar, Bukit Singhi,; on the river of 
Muar, near Pankalang kota, at Poghalay, Sagil, Lemon, Segamon, 
afew families in the small river of Pago and several other scattered 

Amongst these tribes, who in number amount altogether to about 
three hundred persons only, I found a tradition which would make them 
to be descendants of Portuguese, and to which the following relates. 

A few months after my arrival here, an inhabitant of Malacca, in or- 
der to satisfy my curiosity, brought to me two of these Jakuns, as a 
specimen of the race ; it was not without considerable difficulty that he 
could induce these children of nature to accompany him to the ci- 
vilised town, being much more delighted with the rude aspect of their 
thick jungle, than with the extensive view of our open places; but 

mises they took their way to Malacca; and reeollec- 
ting a tradition they received, us they say, from their forefathers they 
asked that when arrived at the town, they should be allowed to look 
at the likeness of their ancestors, which would be found at the upper 
part of the door of the fortress. ‘These people when questioned be- 
fore me declared the same. And in fact, upon the old gate which 
remains until this day as a remembrance of the ancient fort, are seen 
sculptured figures representing a king and a queen of Portugal. 

Many others whom I questioned on the same subject assured me 
that they were descendants of onaxa Furi, that is, of Europeans. 

Several persons have related to me that a report exists that at dif- 
ferent times descendants of Europeans after having committed crimes, 
had fled into the interior of the Peninsula and established themselves, 
there, in order to avoid the punishment of the laws. 

Besides | remarked that these Jakuns whom I speak of now, have 
the general physical appearance, the lineaments, and chiefly the form 
and the colour of the body entirely similar to those of the common 
and low class amongst the Portuguese of Malacca. 
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iuguese words they use would also seem 
further to direct our attention to that opinion, so that it would not 
very possibly be for from the truth, to call them the descendants of 
Portuguese, at least by their fathers side, who in imitation of Tu 
Puttair, may have taken to themselves wives from among the Ja- 

The second elnss of Jakuns, that is, those of Johore, are more nu- 
merous than those the preceding and area finer race of men ; to whom 
I will apply what Lieut. Newbold says of the Jakuns in general, that 
their physiognomy, their lineaments, ete. point toa Tartar extraction. 
I had during my stay in China several opportunities of examining the 
Tartar soldiers of the celestial empire, and when 1 compare them with 
those Jakuns I can scarcely see any difference ; but itis chiefly in the 
appearence ofthe eyes and in the nose that I found the resemblance 
perfect. So I see no objection, until further information or discovery, 
to coinciding with the opinion of Lieut. Newbold upon this point. But 
though this may be the case for almost the whole of them, 1 must ob- 
serve nevertheless that a few of them form an exception to this rule, 
and bear the Arab stamp. Such were, amongst others, two indivi- 
duals E found on the extremity of the Banut river, who might pass 
as tro of the finest Arabs. One of them, the son of a chief, is of a- 
bout the same age and the perfect likeness of the present sultan of Jo- 
hore, Tuanku Alli, who is one of the finest Arab descendants I have 
seen in the Straits. 

The third class of Jakuna, those of the Menangkaban states, seem 
to present the greatest difficulty in an inquiry as to their origin. How 
can they be considered og of Tartar extraction ? All the Tartars I 
hove seen, were tall, at least as tall as the middle sized European, and 
many of them were taller; with expressive eyes, and a nose which 
did not recede at the upper part ; the facial angle alao was apparently 
much the same as that of Europeans. But on the contrary the Ja- 
kuns of the Menangkabau states are very short, their eyes though 
expressive, are not so much so as those of the Tartars, the nose reced- 
ed at the upper part, and with the facial angle extremely acute, 

The people to whom these Jakuus bear the most resemblance are 
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Malays of the Menangkabau states. But we cannot infer from that, 
that they descend from these Malays ; as we know by history and tradi 
tion that they were in the Peninsula before them ; and that the Menang- 
kaban Malays descend from Jakuns by their mothers side, as we have 
seen when speaking of the arrival of Tu Puttair; which explains 
sufficiently the resemblance we perceive in the Malays to the Jakuns. 

It is really very difficult to discover what occured many centuries 
ago among a people so entirely ignorant that each individual knows 
scarcely what occured during the life of his own father; and where 
there is no writing or any memorial to record the facts of the time 
past. 

In such an incertitude I will beware to combat any opinion ; but I 
will say, at least, that if we consider these J akuns as descendants of 
Tartars, we must admit too, that they are much degenerated. 

When Dr. Ivan physician to the French Embassy to China passed 
by Malacca in 1845 1 intended to show to him the slculls of some dead 
Jakuns, as I knew his peculiar knowledge in natural history ; and as 
he has collected skulls of very numerous civilised nations and wild 
tribes, I doubted not that the inspection of the Jakun’s skull would 
have enabled him to say from what branch of mankind they spring, 
or at least to give satisfactory probalities on that subject ; but the 
difficulty of procuring such a specimen prevented me from 2 means 
of information, from which I had hoped much light might have been 
thrown upon the subject. 
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There ig a remarkable difference in the physical appearance of 
the several classes of Jakuns. Those of Malacca are generally as tall 
as the common run of Europeans; they are more dark than any other 
of the wild tribes that fell under my inspection; and in which res- 
pect I do not see much difference between them and the more dark 
of the indo-Portuguese of Malacea. 1 have alreaty said that I have 
generally found a peculiar resemblance between these two classes of 
men; this agreement is principally to be observed in the conforma- 
tion of the arms and of the legs, and in the features of the face; but 
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it is in the length and in the developenrent of the bones that the ann- 
logy is the most perfect. I much desire to examine this fact by 
anatomical romporisen ; but the difficulty to find subjects, and yari- 
ous peculiar reasons have until now prevented me. 1 will observe 
nevertheless that though this is the case as respects the greater part 
of them, it is not without its exceptions ; but as we examine here 
the conformation of a people, we must take that of the great bulk of 
its individuals, and consider that of the others, as exceptive occur- 
rences, although pretty numerous, I will remark too that many of 
these Jakuns differ from the indo-Portuguese of Malacra in the 
frizaled look of the hair. 

The Jakuns of Johore* are a fine race of men ; many of them are 
taller than those of Malacca ;the face also expressive and well charac- 
terized, and the expression of the eyes in many of them is a little se- 
vere; I have already observed that their nose does not recede at the 
Upper part, neither is it so flat or so broad at its base, as this fea- 
ture in the Chinese, Cochin-Chineze and pure Malay. I have found 
several of them with hawked or aquiline noses which put me in mind 
of the faces I have seen in Europe, so were thus amongst others, 
two sons of agrest Paunghulu Batin who lives at the extremity of 
the Jobore river. 1 remarked also some beautiful children and ma- 
ny good looking young men. 1 have not met any of them with cor- 
poreal defects; and the floridness and the regularity of the features 
in a few old persons were a witness that their life had been passed 
without infirmity as well as without auxiows care. The men are 
healthy, but generally thin: the women on the contrary are plump, 
and though healthy tuo are not particularly stout, 

The third class of Jakuns, those of the Menangkabau states, are 
very short, their physiognomy is low, and seems to announce great 
simplicity ; many of them are ugly and badly made indicating a dege- 
neraled race ; they have the inferior part of the nose depressed though 
not fat; and the two wrinkles 50 remarkable in many Malays chief- 
ly of low birth, cutting the forehead perpendicularly and terminating 


* Bee vol. L p. 24h, 
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on the both sides of the nose. Their mouth is pretty well ; for 
though their lips project little yet they are generally well formed. 
I have already observed that this class of Jakuns bears a great re- 
semblance to the Malay; or at least to many of the Malays. 

1 must here observe that the description which I am now giving 
of the physical appearance of these different classes of Jakuns only 
applies to the greater number of those who compose these several 
classes ; for I have never seen any nation, which presents so great a 
variety in physiognomy. It would be very difficult to characterize 
the variety of features | have seen amongst them ; several of them 
put me in mind of some of the Tagals or natives of the Philippines. 
I have observed at Manila: many others appeared to me to have 
the likeness of Spaniards of my acquaintance ; whilst others have the 
hair and features approaching to that of the Caffree. 

The constitution of the Jakuns is generally strong, and the habit 
in which they live of being deprived of so many things which by 
our civilised manners are become for us so many necessities, rea- 
ders them able to undertake long journies with but a slender stock 
of provisions, and to keep themselves healthy and strong upon what 
would be scarcely sufficient for us te live: and thus to hear hunger 





and thirst for a long time, walking and carrying heavy loads; cer- 
tainly in that respect their conformation is superior te olirs, even 
when living in Europe. Their nervous system is strong; and their 
bodies are very muscular. 1 have seen some who though very thin 
were nevertheless unosually muscular, This | suppose may uc- 
count for their perspiring much less than we do. That they do not 
perspire is fortunate for any European who has occasion to be in 
frequent communication with them; for when they perspire their 
bodies exhale a strong and fetid odour like that of a wild beast, and 
probably from a want of attention to clean their bodies at proper 
times ; this bad smell is also perceived even when they do not pers- 
pire, but then much less so; and not to an extent to incommode 
any except the more delicate. The hair of the Jakuns is black. 
ordinarily frizzled, but very different from the crisp hair of the Caf- 
free. Syme of them leave the whole tu grow, and turn it round the 
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head, as the Cochin Chinese ; others, 2s many of those of Malarccs, 
cut theirs entirely ; others, chiefly of the Menangkeban states and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only at the crown above three in- 
ehes in diameter where they never cut it, the same as the Chinese; 
and to prevent this head or hair from being hooked by the branches 
of trees in their silyan habitations, they tie it up in the form of a 
top knot. They have scarcely any beard, and many of them have 
none at all. ‘The women leave their hair to grow, and then tie it up 
in the same way as the Malay women; but as they have but little 
occasion to care much for appearance, it will be easily imagined that 
they are not very particular in this respect. 

T was told that in the forests of Pahang are found numerous tribes 
of Jakuns, who are as white as Europeans: that they are small, but 
very good looking ; and the Malays are very fond of catching them. 
For this purpose they form a party and beat the forest in order to 
catch these poor creatures, just a3 a troop of European hunters pur- 
sue fallow deers, When they succeed in their chase they take them 
to Pahang or to Siam, where on account of their whiteness and 
cumeliness they sell them very dear. Other persons who have also 
seen this species of Jakuns, tell me that they are not as white as 
Europeans, but that they approach more to the colour of the Chi- 
nese, Which is the most probable. 


INTELLECTUAL PACULTIES, EXOWLEDGE, 


Hoth the intellectual faculties of the Jakuns and the knowledge 
they evince are very limited ; the reason of which is, I think, not 
the defect of the faculties themselves, so much as really the want of 
means to develope their intelligence. They are indeed very ignorant 
bot they are also certainly able of acquirement; they are endowed 
with a sound mind, aright judgment, and a good memory, I 
have never found among them any either insane or idiotical ; all 1 
have seen were more or less intelligent, and [ always found their in- 
tellectual faculties in a sound state, corresponding to the common 
and ordinary rules of nature. I doubt not but that if they were to 
receive the same care that is given to European children they would 
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become equally intelligent, and possibly more susceptible of a good 
education than a great part of the natives of India. If the Missions 
which are now to be established among them succeed they will clear 
up these conjectures. A great part of the Jakuns know and ar- 
knowledge the existence of a supreme being; they call him by the 
Malay name Tuhken Allah, the Lord God. Many of those of Jo- 
hore know and scknowledge too the truth of a punishment for the 
man who commits sin; some of them acknowledge that punishment 
in a general way, but by what means it is to be executed, they do 
not know: some others, but few, declared to me openly that after 
death, sinners will be thrown into the fire of bell: but they do not 
know any reward for good men and good works. Those of the Me- 
nangkabau states, probably on account of their more frequent commu- 
nications with the Malays, are more learned in divinity; some of 
them spoke to me of God as the creator of every thing, of Adam, as 
the first man, of Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon ; but in a very 
confused way. I have not found amongst them any knowledge of 
Christ nor of the Christian religion ; but I was surprised that having 
given on one oceasion an instruction of the catechism to some of 
them, and upon asking them again they answered correctly to a good 
number of my questions. The more learned of them are those whe 
are called Pawang; I will speak of these in one of the next articles. 
The most ignorant in religious matters are those of Malacca. A 
subject of surprise is that though many of them acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a God, of a creator, they have not amongst them a single 
religious practice, and not only they do not practice exterior forms of 
worship, but from inquiries from them I find that they have not the 
slightest feeling either of thankfulness or of love for the Being they 
eal) their creator. All their knowledge in religion is merely theore- 
tical. ‘They donot worship the sun nor the moon nor any idol ; what 
Lieut. Newbold said on that matter must be understood of some other 
tribes.* ‘The knowledge of the Jakuns in tlie art of physic is very con- 
fined ; they use very little medicines, and those of them who are sick, 


* See on the religion of the Binna of Johore, anfe, vol, i. p. 275, 279, on 
that of the Mintira i. p. 275, 282, 307, 325, &e.—Eb. 
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are almost without assistance, and the sickness is ordinarily abandon- 
ed to the ordinary course of nature : notwithstanding the Malays consi- 
der them as clever physicians, and in their stupidity they believe them- 
selves very fortunate when with money or by giving them cloths they 
succeed in obtaining from these poor people some medical prescrip- 
tions. The following is a specimen of such recipes, probably purloined 
with great devotion by some superstitious Malay ; it is cited by 
Lieut. Newbold. “ A person with sore eyes must use a collyrium 
of the infusion of Niet-Niet leaves for four days. For diarrhoea, 
the decoction of the root of kayu-yet, and kayu-panamas; for sciati- 
ca powdered sabtal-wood in water, rubbed on the loins: for sores, 
the wood kumbing. Ifthe head be affected, it must be washed with 
a decoction of Lawang-wood ; if the chest, the patient should drink 
a decoction of kayu-ticar leaves." Some of the Jakuns, but few, 
and only those who are styled Pawangs, pretend to some knowledge 
in physic, a5 well asin the secrets of nature; but their pretensions on 
that point are not so great as it is ordinarily reported ; and in 
fact they are very little more clever than the others.* The Jakuns 
have some knowledge of music, they have several songs which they 
received from their ancestors, or which they make themselves, only 
according to the ngreement of the ear, for they have not the slight- 
est idea of the muzical notation: their songs are generally rode, and 
agree perfectly with the austere aspect of their habitation; I have 
heard them too singing in a melancholy tone, chiefly during the 
night, Their songs though rude are not altogether disagreeable to 
European ears, provided they be not too delicate, | was much sur- 
prised to remark that though they are entirely ignorant of our Eu- 
ropean music, Which they have never heard, yet in great part of their 
songs, they proceed by thirds and by fifths assuredly without being 
aware of it, but only guided by their ear; which confirms the opi- 
nion of our European musicians who affirm that the third, the fifth 
and the octave are found in nature itvelf; and what I myself have 
many times observed in any sound, Principally in that of a bell, that 


* See Vor. i. py. 277, 
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there are three sounds which are at once to be distinguished with 
some attention, viz., the diapason, the third and the fifth. Some 
authors speak of a kind of violin and of a rude flute used by the Jakuns. 
I have never seen these instruments, but I know that they use two 
kinds of drum like those of the Malays. The Jakuns know the Eu- 
ropeaus by report only, the greater number of them having never 
seen any European. On account of the great number of Chinese 
emigrants, who inhabit the Peninsula, few of them are unaware of 
the existence of China; they are told too of Bengal, of Sumatra, 
and of Siam; these are the boundaries of their knowledge in geo- 
graphy. Their science in astronomy is yet more limited; they see 
the sun rise and set every day; that the moon sometimes appears, 
sometimes not; they use their light when present, they sleep when 
it is dark ; but they have never noticed or inquired about the course 
of the stars: they scarcely know how many days are in the duration 
of a moon, and how many moons in the year, they are not st all a- 
ware of their age, nor of that of their children; such observations 
or remarks appear to them mere superiluities as being not required 
in their way of living.* An ignorance of such matters amonget sa- 
vages is not surprising when I mention that the Malays themselves 
who live in the interior of the Peninsula are not aware of all these 
things, and that on these subjects many of them are no better inform- 
ed than Jakuns. <A thing in which the Jakuns (only those of the 
Menangkabou states) are truly skilled, is the art of using the Sum- 
pitan and poisoned arrows; as I will have occasion to mention when 
speaking of their weapons. They have no knowledge of writing nor 
do they make use of any symbolical signs. The language spoken by 
the three classes of Jakuns 1 describe is not entirely the same, but 
the difference is not considerable, and I think that it consists in the 
intonation and the pronunciation, but chiefly in the inflection upon 
the termination, more than in the words themselves; which are the 
same except a very small number. The Malays say that the Jakuns 
speak n low Malayan language; but in my opinion, I would think 


* See vol. 41, p. 285, 
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on the contrary that they speak the purely Malayan, without any 
mixture of Indostanee or Arabic: I will say nevertheless that those 
of them who are much in communication with Malays have admitted 
many words of these two last languages and even some of the Por- 
tuguese. ‘They have also adopted several circumlocutions and ex- 
pressions used in the Malayan language of courtesy, as for instance, 
in addressing, the terms Abang, Kaka, but I remarked that they use 
such appellations and many other expressions of courtesy, received 
in Malay only when they are inthe presence of Malays. The follow- 
Ing answer given by the chiefs of the Jakuns of the Menangkabau 
states, who were summoned to the presence of king Mahomed Shah, 
vony be considered as a specimen of their style and literature az 
well as explanatory of their manners and customs:* “ We wish to 
return to our old customs, to ascend the lofty mountain, to dive into 
the earth's deep caverns, to traverse the boundless forest, to repose, 
with our head pillowed on the knotted trunk of the Durian tree, and 
curtained by Russam leaves. To wear garments made from tle 
leaves of the Lumbah or Terap tree, and a headdress of Bajah leaves. 
Where the Meranti trees join their lofty branches, where the kom- 
pas links its knots, there we love to sojourn. Our weapons are the 
tamiang (or sumpitan), and the quiver of arrows imbued in the gum 
of the deadly Telak, The fluid most delicious to us is the limpid 
water that lodgea in the hollow of trees, where the branches unite 
with the trunk; and our food consists of the tender shoots of the 
fragrant Jematong, and the delicate flesh of the bounding deer.” 

The Jakuns are entirely ignorant of the first principles of ma- 
thematics, nor do they know the simplest rules of arithmetic. The 
mathematical instrument which probably gave origin to the decimal 
calculation, the natural indigitation, is adopted by them in ordina- 
ry use. 


"This passage, We suspect, should be received as a specimen of Lieuten- 
ant Newbold's style of poetical prose. It is evidently a paraphrase by 
him of the original Wafayan, Newbold's Political and Statistical account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca yol. I. p. 24. Ep, 
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All those persons who have spoken to me of the population of the Ja- 
kuns were much mistaken. The desire of finding extraordinary things, 
and the natural propensity to fancy the marvellous, which are found 
in every nation, and chiefly amongst the ignorant, are in their apogee 
in the imagination of Indian nations, who, generally speaking, are very 
uninformed, and this was probably the first cause which gaye rise to 
the many hyperbolical stories which have been spread aliroad about the 
number of the Jakuns; as well as about their manners and customs. 
In fact it is very difficult to ascertain the true number of the Jakuns, 
because part of them are a nomade people, so that the same family, 
the same individuals appear today in one place, and next week, two 
or three miles farther ; next month, they will remove aguin, to roam the 
forest or to came to their first habitation ; so that those who perceive 
them here and there imagine that these are fresh persons, and in 
their calculation they count two or three times the same. The num- 
ber of Jakuns reported to me was always much more considerable 
than the wamber [ found upon visiting the places themselves. As 
I have not visited the entire Peninsula it is yet dificult for me to 
ascertain the amount of these inhabitants of the Jungle. I will how- 
ever here state what appears to me to be an approximation to the 
truth. 

The wanber of the Jnkune whose existence ts known to me with 
certainty, that is, those I myself visited, and who foll under my im- 
mediate inspection, amount to no more than ene thousand, Those [ 
know only by information would amount, I suppose, to about three or 
four thousand ; the whole to five thousand at the most. They are dis. 
tributed in the following way. ‘Those [ termed Jakuns of Malacea, 
are the least in number, and cannot be more than three hundred, a- 
bout one half of whom I have seen in the following places; viz. near 
Reim and Ayer Panas, at Ayer Baru, Gassim, Kominender, Bukit 
Singhi ; in the river of Muar near Pankalang Kota, at Poghalay, Sagil, 
Segamon, Lemon, Jawee; in the small river of Pago, and in that of 
Ring. ‘The remainder are to be found, at Bukit More, Aver Tros, 
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Bukit Gadong, Tanka, and it is reported there are a good number sf 

Segamet. Those I styled Jakuns of Johore, because they inhabit 
that part of the Peninsula which js under the sway of the sultan of Jo- 
hore, cannot amount to more than one thousand, scattered over that 
large extent of country ; from two to three hundred fell under my ins- 
pection at the following places; at the extremity of the Johore river, 
where there are several hundred of them living under a Panghulu 
Bateen, duly appointed by the late sultan of Johore, and by the pre- 
sent Tammungong of Singapore; at a place entirely in the interior 
of the Peninsula called Kembao,* and at the extremity of the Banut, 
river; the others I have not seen are to he found at Pontian, Ayo, 
Klambo, on the river of Batu Pahat, the Rio Formosa of the Portuguese, 
and in several other places. Those I called Jakuns of the Menang. 
kabau states, 1 suppose to amount to about three thousand ; I have 
seen only a few hundred of them, at Sungie Ujong, where they are at 
least five hundred, at Jellabu,at Rumbow and at Johole wherethey are 
in sinall number ; and on the Company's tetritory at Rombia where 
there are now one hundred. Those I have not visited are to be found 
at Sriminanti, Ulu Muar, Jelley, Lingi, Langhat, Ulu Coleng and 
in the whole of the mountainous chain runuing down the middle of 
the Peninsula until Kedah. 1 am induced to believe that those who 
are said to inhabit the forest of Pahang are an extension of those of 
the Menangkaban states,+ except perhaps those who are white whom 
I have already mentioned. During the last few mouths many fami. 
fies of the Jakuns of Sungie Ujong have come into the Company's 
territories. From what f can learo the following seems to be the cause 
of that emigration. About the month of May (1847), some Jakuns 
having killed several elephants took the liberty to sell the ivory tusks 
and to apply the price of them to their private use; which the Ma- 
lay chief of that place pretended to be a violation of his rights, and 





* The author omits the Binuas of those portions of the Simrong and 
other branches of the Indau which are in Johore. see vol. Lp. 240. Ep. 

7 This is troe with respect to the central and northern parts of the interior 
of Pahang, if we may trust accounts which we have received from Mintira, 
and also from Malay traders who have crossed from Malacca to Pahang. 
But the southern part of Pahang is inhabited by the same tribe of Dinua 
whe are found in Johore, (See ante vol. 1. p. 247). Ep, 
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consequently sent armed Malays with orders to kill these poor peo- 
ple; as such a crime could only be atoned for by the death of the 
guilty parties; seven persons were killed and wounded and many 
others fled to different places, and some came over to the territory 
of Malacca where they find more security and protection; and es- 
tablished themselves at Rombia, Malacea Pinda, Bukit Berdam. The 
places more commonly frequented by the Jakuns ore the neighbour- 
hood of mountains and the borders of rivers. I had been told that 
many lived around the base of mount Ophir; and possibly this was 
eo a few years ago; butin the month of June of the present year 
(1847), I visited the place, and made acireuit of mount Ophir, and 
of the neighbouring mountains, without observing any of them; I 
found indeed several places where formerly had been villages, and 
also many ruined habitations. I likewise observed several places 
which had been formerly cultivated by the Malays and possibly also 
frequented by the Jakuns; but they were then entirely deserted, and 
already covered with Jungle. <A few Chinese who employ themselves 
in extracting the gold from the mines, are the sole remains of a large 
population of Malay cultivators and of Chinese miners both of whom 
a few years ago were located at the gold mines, which notwithstand- 
ing do not yet appear to be exhausted. This ts the effect of the 
misrule of Malay countries. The melancholy sight of such places, 
rich both in mines and vegetation, excites a regret that they are not 
under a wiser government, 


HABITATIONS. 


Before I had myself visited the Jakuns, report induced me to con- 
sider them to be a5 savage as wild beasts ; and sleeping like birds on 
the branches of trees. Even now whenI question the Malays on the 
subject, some of them answer the same ; but this is far from the truth, 
there is no Jakun without some dwelling, more or less well ordered. 
Some of them indeed have habitations which can searcely be called 
houses; but these are very few; and for the most port they hove 
houses, The Jakuns of Johore build houses in the Malay way, 
some Of which are fine buildings, I found several which were much 
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pomfortable than any Malay house I have seen in the interior 
of Johore: such are the houses of the Panghulu Batin on the river 
of Jobore, and that of a Jakun chief on the river of Banut; these 
ee ee ee ee 
the private accommodation of the Jakun ladies of the family; the 
nibs lick sbioe cto: sida sceondl scale mmall veascicsa 
quantity of mats: other houses were much mare common, but yet 
pretty comfortable, clean, and always divided into two or three rooms 
at least, and furnished with a frying pan of iron to cook rice, a few 
shells of cocoanut to keep water, and baskets used to bring food. 
All those houses are raised about six feet from the ground, and are 
entered by a ladder like the Malay houses, * 

The best houses of the Menangkaban Jakuns are about the same 
asthe more simple and cemmon houses of the Jakuns of Johore, 
the others are 2s described by Lieutenant Newbold “ rude edifices 
on the top of four high wooden poles; thus elevated for fear of ti- 
gers, and entered by means of a long ladder, and presenting, view- 
ed through certam holes which serve as doors, no very satisfactory 
appearance to the uninitiated. The roofs are often thatched with 
Chucho leaves. ‘There is but one reom, in which the whole family 
is huddled together with dogs and the bodies of the animals they 
eatch. ‘The buts are so made os to be moveable at » moment's warn- 
ing ; they are ordinarily situated on the steep side of some forest clad 
hill, or in some sequestered dale, remote from any frequented road 
or foot-path, and with little plantations of yams, plantains, and 
maize; some have also fields of rice about them. The bones and 
hair of the animals whose fiesh the inmates of these scattered dwell- 
ings feed upon strew the ground near them, while numbers of dogs 
generally of a lightbrown colour give timely notice of the approach 
of strangers.”"t 

The Jakuns of Malacca whom I characterised as the most igno- 
ee ee a ee 
about the same as the worst of those of the Menangkahaus 
found several families who lived without even Pt biiekecsn-all 


* See anie vol. I. p. 253, + Newbold, vol. ii. p, 404, 
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These gather themselves together to the number of five or six fami- 
lies, they choose a place in the thickest of the forest, and there they 
clear a circle of about thirty feet in diameter; having cleared this 
space they surround it with the branches of the trees they have just 
cut ; to this they join other thorny branches they collect from other 
parts, and so make a sort of bulwark against tigers, bears and pan- 
thers, which are there in good number. Having done this they pro- 
ceed to establish their dewlling in this enclosure, in the following way : 
each family works to constract what will serve for a bed during the 
night, a seat in the day time, a table for the repast, and adwelling or 
shelter in bad weather; it consists of about fifteen or twenty sticks 
of six feet long, Isid one beside the other, supported at the two ex- 
tremities by two other transverse sticks which ore set upon four 
wooden posts; the whole being about two feet in height, four feet 
broad and six feet long. One dozen Chucho leaves gathered by 
their ends, tied at the head of the bed, extend themselves and cover 
it until the other extremity: these beds ore placed around the en- 
closure, in such a way that when all the persons are sleeping every 
one has his feet towards the centre of the habitation which is left 
yacant, to be used as a cook room, or for any other purpose, 
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The cloths of the Jakuns (when they use any) are ordinarily the 
same a8 those used by the Malays, but poor, miserable, and above 
all very unclean; many of them use cloths without washing, from the 
day they receive or buy them, until they become rotten by use and 
dirt; and they are obliged to throw them away: If some vermin are 
found, which is often the case, principally upon the women who are 
more dreased, they are immediatly eaten with delight as in Cochin- 
China. If many of them are badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it 
is more from a want of clothes than in accordance to their own wish 
es, chiefly amongst women; for all desire to be clothed, and the most 
agreeable presents which can be offered to them are some trowsers, 
sarongs, bajus, or some handkerchiefs to put round their head, as is 
the Malay fashion. Those of them who go habitually nearly naked, 
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do not appear so before strangers, excepting they have no clothes. 
The Jakuns of Johore, who are superior to the others in many res- 
dressed; their women are much the same os Malay women as to 
dress, and the order of their appearance; having also a great number 
of rings on their fingers, some of which are crystal, some of copper, 
and some of tin; but alsoa good many of silver; they take a peculiar 
pleasure in these ornaments, as well as in silver bracelets.* The men 
have at least trowsers, a small baju and an handkerchief for the head. 
The Jakuns of the Menangkabau states, have the same dress aa is 
used by the Jokuns of Johore, and the women the came ornaments, 
but are not so well clothed ; many of them go nearly naked, at least 
near their houses ; and those who use clothes, show often an embar- 
agement which proves that they are not accustomed totheir use. ‘The 
Jakuns of Malacea are badly dressed, many of the women have only a 
sarong, and, if they are married, a ring, the necessary present of the 
husband before he marries them. The greater part of the men have 
nothing but astrip of the fibrous bark of the Terap tree, beaten in- 
to a sort of cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a sabaring, round 
their loins; part of this comes down in front, is drawn between the 
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Like all Indian nations the Jakuns have a propensity to idleness ; 
but to be exact in this account, and just towards them, I must say 
that they are not so lazy as either the Malays or Hindoos. Their 
first and principal occupation is the chase; they have a great predilic- 
tion for this exercise, it being the first means by which they feed them- 
selyes and their families; and from having been brought op in that 
habit, in which the greater part of their life ia spent, they should be 
skilful hunters, and which in fact they sre, both in their way and in 
the manner of using their weapons, as I will say héreafter. When 
there is no more food at home, the husband leaves home, beats the 


* See yol. i. p. 25%, + Ib, p. 255-263,272, 
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forest, and sometimes returns with large pieces of venison, but 
sometimes with nothing; and on such days they go to sleep with- 
out supper. This is the ordinary evening work; when the sun is 
near setting. In the day time they remain at home where they pre- 
their arrows, they cook and eat the animals caught the day before, 
and build or repair their houses ete. Many of them cultivate plan- 
tains, yams, which they call klades, and several other vegetables. I 
have seen amongst the Jakuns of Johore some who had large fields 
of rice: They cultivate this grain in the following way: they choose 
in the forest a place where the ground appears to be favorable for sach 
& purpose, they cut all the trees, in a space more or less large ac- 
cording to the number of persons and the quantity of rice they in- 
tend to plant; they put fire, and burn all these trees that ore fallen 
pell-mell; when the branches are burnt the fire ceases, ond some 
time after the rice is planted, it grows up amongst all the trunks of 
the fallen trees, and other larger branches which were not destroyed 
by fire: after the harvest the place is abandoned, and another is se- 
lected for the next year.* 

In several places in the interior of the forest are found durian 
trees, always in a body together to the number of about ten or twelve 
trees: such places are for the Jakuns an object of great attention, 
and a matter of work, They cut with great care all the other trees 
which surround the durians, that these by receiving more air may 
grow up more easily, and give finer and greater quantity of fruit ; 
they build there a small house of which I will hereafter speak, and 
they then return to thelr ordinary habitation, which is sometimes 
distant from such places one or two days journey. The Jakans who 
bave no taste for cultivating rice, or who are not acquainted with 
the manner of doing so, are generally very miserable; they are then 
obliged to look to the Malays, to provide for their livelihood: they 
traverse the Jungle all the day seeking after ratan, dammar, garu 
wood, and several other articles of commerce; the next morning, they 
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go to some Malay house, where they dispose of the produce of thelr 
search, receiving in return, a small quantity of rice, some times 
searcely sufficent to support their family for that very day; after that 
they return to the same thing for the purpose of in like manner pro- 
curing food for the next day; and so on. Where the Chinese work 
in the tin mines, they employ sometimes Jakuns os workmen. I 
am told that at some place in Jellabu, Jakuns work the mines by 
themselves, and bring the tin to Pahang, where they sell it. In 
some other places Malays employ Jakuns to cut jungle where they 
intend to cultivate + and in several other works ; but there is a gener- 
al complaint on the side of the Jokuns, who say that the Malays 
are not just towards them, and recompense not properly their Is- 
bour. ‘The business of the Jakuns women is to take care of the chil- 
dren, to cook and prepare the food; and to go about the forest to 
look for fruits and vegetables. 


Foop.* 


After what has already been said of the Jalouns, it can be easily 
understood that they have no regular diet. They like good food, but 
when they are deprived of it, they eat with satisfaction any other, 
even that which -vould be an object of horror for civilised people. 
They live upon the flesh of every kind of animal, snakes, monkeys, 
bears, deer, tigers, birds, ete. Yams, Plantains with the wild fruits, 
the leaves of trees and certain roots furnish the principal part of their 
ordinary food, Those of them who cultivate rice, sell a part of it to 
a few months of the year. They do not dislike the flesh of domestic 
animals, fowls, &c., 0s it had been alleged; on the contrary, I remark- 
ed that they prefer it to that of wild animals. I haye seen several 
of their houses where there was a good quantity of fowls. Sometimes 
they cook the flesh before they eat it: but at other times they eat it 
raw: some merely put the animal upon the fire till the hairs are sing- 
ed, when they consider it as cooked. 1 hare seen some large mon- 


* Vol. f. p. 251-200. 
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“keys which, after haying been thus cooked, were dished up upon a 
kind of mat as a meal to some seven or eight persons, who speedily 
devoured the whole in afew minutes, leaving only the skeleton. In 
eating they use no dish; an iron frying-pan serves for cooking, plan- 
tain leaves serve as plates, and some cocoanut shells form their waual 
drinking cups. Some Jakuns refuse to eat the flesh of Elephants, 
under the pretext that it would occasion sickness: but many others 
are not so scrupulous. When an elephant is killed either by them- 
selves or by the Malaya, they call together their frienda and relatives 
to partake of the large entertainment which is prepared; they then 
houses ia which to lodge their guests, until the animal which 
furnishes the feast is entirely finished: than every one decamps, and 
returns to his usual way of living. When the durian season is come, 
a good number of Jakun families leave their houses, men, women and 
children repairing to the places I mentioned before, where are found 
durian trees. They then again clean the ground in order to find 
more easily the fruit, which falls when ripe, and, dwelling in the 
emall house of leaves, prepare themselves to enjoy the treat which 
nature presents to them. Forsix weeks or two months they eat no- 
thing but durians. When the season is over, the place is abandoned 
until the next year.* 

1 observed that one of their most prised dizhes is a honey-comb, 
and let it be said with due respect to the opinion of our European 
cooks, the time when the ia in the comb is not amongst these 
epicures of nature considered the proper moment to take the hive : 
but they wuit until the small bees are well formed in the cells, and 
8 few days before they are ready to fly away the honey-comb is taken 
with great care, and, wrapped up in a plantaia leaf, is put upon the 
fire for a few minutes, and then wax, and animals are devoured to- 
gether,and considered as an uncommon treat. 

The Jakuns chew betel leaf together with the areca-nut and gam- 
bier; but for the want of the betel-leaf, they use the leaf of a tree 
called kassi. Tobacco, when it can be had, is much used, even by 
women and children, in chewing and smoking. + 

* See Vol. I. p. 259. + 1b. p. 255. 
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WEAPONS. 


The Jakuns of Malacea, and those of Johore have no other arms 
than spears and parangs; very few use the sumpitan, and they are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the use of poisoned arrows.* The Jakuns 
spears consist of an iron blade of about one foot long, and one inch 
broad in the middle, atteched to a thick rudely worked shaft about 
five or six feet Jong, and sharp at the inferior extremity, in order 
to enter easily into the ground; for before they enter a house they 
strike the end of the spear into the ground, where it remains until 
they go away. Itis scarcely possible to meet a single Jakun 
without his spear, which is both a stick to walk with, and an offen- 
sive or defensive weapon as the occasion requires, ‘The parang is an 
iron blade of about one foot long, and two or three inches broad 
with a haft like that ofa large knife; they use it to cut trees employ- 
ed in the building of their houses; and to cut branches to open a pas- 
sage when journeying in the thick jungle: it is also used as a defen- 
sive weapon against wild beasts. [ know a Jakun who being at- 
tacked by a tiger, defended himself with a parang (the only weapon 
he had with him at the time). Nearly half an hour was spent in 
this singular combat: the Jakun lost on eye and was seriously wound- 
ed in the head; but the royal beast paid the forfeit with his life. ‘The 
Jakuns of the Menangkabau states use the parang, the sumpitan with 
poisoned arrows, and a few of them the spear. The sumpitan is 
small bamboo of the size of the index finger, from six to ten fect long 
with a head os large asa fowl egg, this piece of bamboo is inserted 
until the head into alarger one of the same length. The arrows are 
very slight clips ot wood the thickness of a knitting-needle, and from 
eight to ten inches long terminating in a fine point, conted with poi- 
son for the space of an inch or so; at the other extremity of the ar- 
row, ia placed 2 cone of white wood, cut in such a way that jt may 
just fill the tube of the sumpitan to receive all the impulse of the air, 
and this cone also aids in directing the arrow; this is propelled by 


* Vol. i, p. 272. 
+ This is also the enstom of the Jobore Binua, ib. p. 257, Ep. 
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collecting air in the lungs, and strongly emitting it into the head of 
the sumpitan partly inserted into the mouth of the projector. The 
range, to take proper effect, is about seventy or eighty feet; some can 
reach one hundred and forty or fifty feet; but then there will be lit- 
tle chance of being dangerously wounded. * 


MARRIAGES, 


Marriages are ordinarily celebrated about the months of July and 
August, when fruits are plentiful, ‘The bridegroom frequents for 
some time the house of his intended, and when be has obtained her 
consent, he makes a formal demand to the father. A day is then ap- 
pointed; and an entertainment is prepared, more or less solemn, ac- 
cording to the means of the two contracting parties, and their rank 
in the tribe. When the day of the marriage is arrived, the bride- 
groom repairs to the house of the bride's father, where the whole trike 
is assembled. The dowry given by the man to his intended is de- 
livered, and must consist at least of a silyer or copper ring, and a 
few cubits of cloth: if the man is not poor, a pair of bracelets. Some 
other ornamenta, and several articles, as of furniture for the house 
of the new family, are added. Sometimes the woman presents also 
some gifts toher intended. Then the bride js delivered by her fa- 
ther to the bridegroom, and the solemnity of the wedding begins. 
Some others state that amongst some tribes there is a dance jn the 
midst of which the bride elect darts off into the forest, fullowed by the 
bridegroom. A chase ensues, during which, should the youth fall 
down, or return unsucecesful, he is met with the Jeers and merriments 
of the whole party, and the match is declared off, 'This story waa relat- 
ed to me, a little differently by a European who inhabited Pahang ms- 
ny years, During the banquet a large fire is kindled, all the congrega- 
ion standing as witnesses; the bride runs round the fire: the hride- 
groom wlio must runin the same direction, follows her; ifhe catches 
her, the marriage is valid; ifhe cannot it is declared off. All the Ja. 

* See the fimiang orrumpitdn used by the Mintira and other Bermun 
tribes described ante, Vol: {,p. 272. A Principal defect of the weapon is 


that, rom the excessive lightness of the darts ar arrows, o pull of wind of- 
fects their direction, Ep, 
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kuns T questioned on the point declared to me that they were not at 
all aware of that practice ; which proves that if the atory is true, it 
must be referred to a few tribes only. No marriage is lawful without 
the consent of thefather. Conjugal faithfulness is much respected 
amongst the Jakuns; so that adultery is punishable by death. It is 
peculiarly remarkable that the Jakuns, though surrounded by Mahom- 
medans and heathens, who all are so much addicted to polygamy, 
have yet keep marriage in the purity and unity of its first institution ; 
it is not allowed to them to keep more than one wife; I met only 
one who had two, and he was censured and despised by the whole 
tribe. Twas much surprised to find such a custom amongst these 
wild tribes; a custom which can scarcely be found to exist in any but 
christinn nations ; but nevertheless with this difference, that amongst 
them a man can divorce his wife and take another. The form of di- 
vorcing is, that if the divorce is proposed by the husband, be loses the 
dowry he has given to the woman ; if the womar ask the divorce, she 
must return the dowry she received. ‘The children follow the father 
or the mother according to their wishes; ifthey have not yet the use 
of reason, they follow the mother. 


BIRTH. 


No assistance is ordinarily given to lying—in women; their phy- 
sicians or Pawangs ore not permitted to appear in such circumstances, 
anil midwives are not known amongst them. It is reported that in 
several tribes, the children, as soon as born, are carried to the nears 
est rivulet, where they are washed, then brought back to the house, 
where a fire is kindled, Incense of kanvanian wood thrown upon it, 
and the child then passed over it several times. We know from his- 
tory that the practice of passing children over fire was in all times 
much practised among heathen nations; and that it is even pow 
practised in China and other places. A few dayz after the birth of 


the child, the father gives hima name, which fs ordinarily the name 
of some tree, fruit or colonr, 


26a 
SICKNESE. 


Ihave already said that the Jakuns were not much subject to 
sickness; notwithstanding, on sccount of want of proper care, few 
of them reach to an advanced age, The sickness of which they 
have the greatest dread, and from which they suffer most, is the 
small pox. Is any one attacked by it, immediately he is entirely aban- 
doned ; parents, relations, friends and neighbours fly away, and the 
poor sick man, thus left without any assistance, of course dies mis- 
erably. In their other sicknesses, they are not so entirely uncared 
for ; some physic, consisting ordinarily of an infusion or decoction of 
wild plants, is given according to the rude prescription of a Pawang, 
but ordinarily without any success. They mostly die of fever caused 
by the dampness and insalubrity of the places they inhabit; like the 
people of India they are generally very subject to ulcers, Many of 
them have also disgusting skin diseases, but ordinarily not danger- 
ous. I think that, if the Missionaries succeed in gathering the Ja- 
kuns into villages as they intend to do, and to make their habita- 
tions more salubrious, ulcers amongst them will be certainly much 
more scarce ; and I hope the cure of their skin diseases would not 
present great difficulty. A small provision of quinine or some other 
remedies for fever would also doubtless preserve the life of many. 





FUSERALS, 





The preparations they make for theic funerals are few and simple. 
If the decease took place before noon, the body is buried the same 
day ; if after noon, the funeral is deffered until next day. The corpse 
is washed, wrapped in some cloth, and interred by relations and 
neighbours, ina grave about four or five cubits deep. The sum- 
pitan, quiver of arrows, knife, &c., of the decensed are buried with 
him ; along with some rice, water, and tobacco, JT questioned them 
respecting the reason of burying such things with the deceased, but 
I could not obtain any answer except that this was the custom prac- 
tised by their ancestors, and followed by them. This practice is not 
peculiar to the Jakuns; we know from history, that many of the 
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ancient people did 30; and that such a custom is even yet followed 
amongst some Tartar tribes. Like many other people, the Jakuns 
consider white asin sacred colour; and it is a peculiar subject of com- 
white cloth, in which to be buried. When too poor to obtain such 

solation, the Terap bark supplies the funeral dress. I was told 
etsieigs thcktek wu near to Pahang, the corpse of the de- 
cessed is burnt a5 is practised amongst the Hindus, and Siamese. 
Also that the place where a Jakun died is deserted by the others, 
and the bouse burnt; but afler having questioned many of them on 
this last subject, I found it was practised only by a few. 





BRATURE. 


The Jakuns are entirely inoffensive, nature having endowed them 
with an excellent temper ; they are generally kind, affable, inclined 
to gratitude, and to beneficence. Hospitality is much practised 
amongst them, not only towards other Jakuns but towards any 
stranger, who should reach their habitations. I have remarked that 
all Indian nations are much inclined to begging ; thus any thing they 
see that pleases them, they ask of the owner, when they know that 
there is no means to steal it, and sometimes their demands are so fre- 
quent and repeated that they are very importunate. ‘The Jakuns are 
not 60; they differ much in this respect from other Indians; they are 
liberal and generous. When I visited them, they yery seldom asked me 
for any thing ; and they never refused what T asked from them ; and 
when after asking 1 refused to take it ; they preased me to do su. They 
have very seldom quarrels amongst themselves ; their disputes are or- 
dinarily settled by their Batins or chiefs, without fighting or malice. 
Their laws allow of punishment for several sorts of crimes; but the 
Batin has seldom oceasion to apply them. Candour and honesty, 
qualities very rare in India, and I dare say in all Asia, are notwith- 
standing found amongst Jakuns. It is remarkable that they abhor 
lying and thieving, not in words as the Malay, but really and in 
practise. ‘They ore never known to steal any thing, not even the 
most insignificant trifle, Such remarkable qualities induced sever- 
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nl persons to make attempts to domesticate them, but auch essays 
have generally ended in the Jakuns disappearance on the slightest 
ceoercoin, Mr, Lewis, Assistant Resident at Penang, related to me, 
that he had for some times Jakun family in his house ; they appear- 
ed at first to be very glad of their position, and indeed the remarka- 
ble kindness which that gentleman shows to all inferiors, could not 
fail to please them ; but having been one day employed in some ser- 
vile work, they fled away and appeared no more. The reason is 
that the Jakuns are extremely proud, and will not submit for any 
length of time to servile offices or to much control. This, if it is a 
defect, is the only one I have yet remarked in them. 

The Jakuns, by their nature and their peculiar qualities, offer the 
most encouraging hopes to the Missionaries who will be employed 
in their amelioration. Few Indians present such good dispositions 
to embrace the Gospel. With the favour of God and the assistance 
of those who are in a position to concur in the work, there ia a vast 
deal of rood to be effected amongst the Jakuns., 

Laws, 

Though the Jakuns are generally good, and little inclined to evil 
they show notwithstanding, from time to time, though seldom, that, 
as the rest of mankind, they are in safwrd lapsed, and participants 
in the wickedness common to all the children of Adam; from whence 
the necessity of establishing laws amongst them ; but we can say, to 
their praise, that their laws rather prevent disorder, than punizh it. 
Their laws are not everywhere the same ; each tribe has its customs 
and regulations ; I will state here those I observed to be more gen- 
erally received. They are not written ; but they can be expressed 
in the following way. 





Form of Government. 


Each tribe is under an elder termed the Batin, who directs its 
movements, and settles disputes. 

Under each Batin, are two subordinates, termed Jennéng and 
Jurokra, who assist him in his duties, 

A fourth title, is that of Piwing, but it is more a title of honour 
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than of jurisdiction, and indicates the persons who are generally 
charged to fulfil the office of physician, and that of teacher. 

The functions of the Batin resemble those appertaining to the Ma- 
Iny Rajéhs. The title of Jeuning is equivalent to that of the Malay 
Panghulu, or our police magistrates ; and that of Jurokra to that of 
the men who, in our European governments, are charged to execute 
the orders proceeding from the police office. There is also o war 
chief called Panglimd. 

Of the elevation of persona to the Government. 


After the death of a Hatin (or chief of the tribe) the eldest of his 
sons will be presented by his nearest relation, to the whole collected 
tribe, and will be declared and recognized publicly heir of his father 
in the Batinship. If the people refuse to declare him Béatin, the 
second son of the Inte Batin will be presented ; if the people refuse 
this second son and his other brothers, a stranger to the family will 
be clected.* 

After the death of a Jenning or of a Jurokrd, the Batin will ap- 
point the eldest son of the deceased to succeed to the office ; if the 
Bitin finds the eldest son of the late dignitary unfit for the appoint- 
meut, he will name another of the same family, or if there is in the 
family no proper person to fill the office, he will then appoint a 
stranger to the family. 


Of a person violating the rights to their neighbour in his 
person.T 


Ifa person kill another without « just cause, he shall be put to 
death. 


" This formofelection proves the truth of the principle, that from the 
very commencement of the social state, the source of all temporal power 
and jurisdiction, is in the will of the people voluntarily giving op their |j- 
berty, and placing it in hands ofpersons, to whom they are naturally led to 
look up, and from whom they can receive protection and assistance. In 
such course of things as remarks wisely some author, laws must have pre- 
ceeded the Knowledge offetlers, and the other arts of civilized life: and 
this we accordingly find to be the case, in the oral traditional code which is 
in force amongst the Jakuns. 

+ Wemay remark in this chaplera perfect identity with the punishment 
of Tation, given to the Jews by the minisiry of Moges, 
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Ifa person beat another, he will be beaten in the same way; if 
he wound him, he will be wounded in the same way. 
If a person insult another, he shall pay « fine. 
Of stealing. 
If any person shall steal the property of his neighbour, be shall 
return it, and pay a fine to the Batin. 
lf a person has already stolen several times, the Batin will take 
all his property. 
If it is rerognized that a person is in the habit of stealing, he will 
be killed ; because it is not considered possible, that a man who is 
given to such a habit can ever become an honest man. 


Of marriages. 


No marriage is lawful without the consent of the father. 

A man cannot have more than one wife at once, 

A man divorcing from hia wife looses the dowry given to her. 

Ifthe divorce comes from the side of the woman, she must re- 
turn the dowry, which she received from the man. 

Any married person surprised in adultery, shall be put to death, 

If the woman surprised in adultery, can prove that she was ss- 
duced, she will not be put to death ; but she will be sent away by 
ber husband, because it is o shame for a Jakun to keep a wife after 
she has had commerce with any other man than her lawful hushand. 

After divorce the man and woman can marry again with others. 


Of children, 

A father cannot sell his child, but he can give him to another, 
provided that the child will consent, whatever may be his age. 

If children are left orphans the nearest relations will bring them 
up; anless with thelr consent another person agrees to fulfill that 
duty. 

Of inheritance. 

After the death of parents the whole of their property will be di- 

vided amonget all the children in equal parta. 


o70 TRADITIONS, 


It is related by different persons that the Jakans have great in- 
fluence in the respective Malay states where they are living: and 
chiefly in the election of Malay Panghulus in the Menangkaban states. 
Lieut. Newbold too says the same; and confirms it by the following 
fact.—“ A few years ago the late Panghulu of Sungei Ujong, Klana 
Leber, died, leaving two nephews, Kowal and Bhair, It isan ancient 
custom prevalent still in the interior, and I believe, generally through- 
out Malayan nations, that when a chief dies, his successor must be 
elected on the spot, and before the enterment of the corpse (which 
is not unfrequently deferred through the observance of this usage to 
a considerable length of time;) otherwise the election does not hold 
“ Now it happened that Kawal was absent at the time of Panghu- 
Ia Leber’s death. ‘The three sukus and one of the twelve Batins 
took advantage of Bair’s being on the spot, elected him, and buried 
the body of the deceased chief. Against this proceeding, the Rajah 
de Rajah, and the remainder of the elective body, the eleven Batins, 
protested ; a war ensued, which terminated in 1828, pretty much as 
it began. Kowal, however, by virtue of the suffrages of the eleven 
out of the twelve Batins, and by the support of the Rajah de Rajuh, 
is generally considered the legitimate chief. In Johole the Batins 
have a similar inflaenes in the election of the Panghulu.” 

It appears certain, that in former times the Batins exercised such 
an influence in the elections of the Malay chief; but we must say 
that they have at the present time lost a great part of it; for in Jo- 
hole, Rumbau, and several othor places, they are so few in number 
that such a fact would be impossible, and the contempt which the 
Malays lave for them, as well as their own natural disposition to 
tranquillity and peace, scarcely permit us to believe that such is the 
case now even for Sangei Ujong, where they are the most numerous. 


TRADITIONS. 


The traditions entertained by the Jakuns, though frequently ridi- 
culous, and relating impossible and fictitious facts, are not always to 
be rejected, because sometimes they contain more or less truth; or 
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muy otherwise lead to the discovery of it. | will relate here » few 
of these traditions, which if of no other utility, will assist in making 

The following is a tradition entertained by a part of the Jakuna of 
Sungei Ujong and Rombau and related by some of their Batins. 

“ In the beginning of the world, a white Unka and o white Siamang 
dwelt on a lofty mountain: they cohabited and had four children, 
who deseended from the mountain into the plain, and became man- 
kind, From them sprang four tribes. In after times the heads of 
these tribes, Nenek ‘Tukol, and Nenek Landasson, Nenek Jelandong, 
and Nenek Earoh, were invested by an ancient king of Johore, with 
the honorary titles of To Batin Kakanda Unka, To Batin Saribu 
Jaya, To Batin Johon Lelah Perkasseh, and To Batin Karah. 

The first founded the state of Calang, and possessed the Canoe 
Sampan Ballang ; the second ascended the Samowa, or Lingee river, 
and founded Sungei Ujong ; the third proceeded to the hill of Laon- 
tei kulit, and founded the state of Johole; and the fourth to Ulu 

The following is another tradition entertained by several tribes, 
and delivered to me by a Batin of Johole. 

Formerly, God created in heaven, a man anda woman. They were 
Batins, (that is a king and a queen,) of course, without kingdom or 
subjects. History says not how long atime this couple inhabited 
heaven ; but only that one day, they descended on earth, and were 
found near the river of Johore, on the southern part of the Penin- 
sula.f There, this celestial Batin and his consort begat a numerous 
family, who peopled all the Peningula: Those of them who embra- 
eed Islamism are called now Malays; and the others who remained 
more faithful to the mauners and customs of their ancestors retained 
the name of Jakuns. 

It i not necessary to pay great attention to perceive the analogy 
between this tradition, and the true history of the creation of man- 
Kind, os it is reported in the holy scriptures; or rather, would it 


* Newbold vol. Il. p. 376. | 
+ Compare the Johere tradition, anfg yol. Lp. 278,280. Ep. 
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not be the same history deformed in several c 
rect, and easily recognized in several others? 

There isa tradition on the origin of some tribes of Jakuns, called 
Orang Laut, (men of the sea,) because they live ordinarily in boats 
upon the sea, and on the sea shore. It ts related im the following 
way.* 

*« Datta Klambu, aman of power in former days employed a num- 
ber of Jakuns in the building of a palace. He had an only daugh- 
ter, who, once upon a time observing the primitive costume of some 
of her father’s workmen, was seized with an uncontrollable fit of mer- 
riment. Whereupon, the irritated Jakuns commenced the incan- 
tation “ chinderwye,” and pursued thetr way to the forest, followed 
by the spell bound princess. Datta Klambu despatched messengers 
to bring back his danghter, but she refused to return, and eventual- 
ly beeame the spouse of ove of the Jakun chiefs. Dattu Klambu, 
ou receiving intelligence of this occurence, dissembled his resent- 
ment, and invited the whole tribe to 2 sumptuous entertainment, on 
pretence of celebrating the nuptials. In the midst nf the feast he 
fired the palace, in which the revels were carried on, and the whole 
of the Jakuna except a man and a woman, perished in the flames. 
These two Jakuns fled to the sea-shore, and from them sprang the 
Orang Laut, who, not daring to return into the interior, have ever 
since confined themselves to the coasts and islets.” 

This tradition related by Jakuna is entirely different from ano- 
ther entertained by the Orang Laut themselves on the same subject, 
for, they say, that their first parents were a white alligator and a 
porpoise. 








RECIPROCAL FEELING OF JAERUNS AND MaLays.t 


The Jakuns hate the Malays, and the Malays despise the Jakuns. 
There is a natural and uncontrollable antipathy between these two 
people; but they stand in need of each other, and their mutual in- 
tercourse is necessary; the Jakuns Inunch out into incessant com- 





‘Newbold vol. 1. p.all. + Ib, p. 422. 
+ See any vol. E. p. 285, 928," 
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plaints against the Malays, as being bad people, cruel, nourderers j 
and, what ia oo less criminal belJore them, thieves, pilferers, and 
liers. Some mode to me the sensible remark, that the numerous 
sambayangs, or prayers of the Malays, could not be of any use for 
them so long as they continued addicted to so many vices; but they 
take great care before they thus express them-elves to look about, 
for they know that if any Malay should chance to overhear them, 
they would not remain long uninjured. The Jakuns thus hate and 
abbor the Malays, but they fear them; and what makes their posi- 
tion more irksome is the necessity they are in of being obliged to 
have commerce with them: the dammar, and several other products 
they find in the forest cannot be disposed of excepting by the hands 
of the Malays; which establishes a daily intercourse between them. 
But it is really surprising thot these communications are always in 
good terms, and though the Jakuns are rude and wild they yet know 
how to give to the Malays dz [eaw benife de court, and keep habi- 
tually great harmony and peace in their relations, But if the Jakuos 
hate and fear the Malays, the Malays in return despise and fear 
extremely the Jakuns, The Malays consider the Jakuns as Cafirs, 
that it as infidels, and in that quality to be despised, and as being 
ins rank only a little higher than animals; but on the other hand, 
the Malaya are superstitious in the extreme. For Malays, every 
thing they do not understand is a mystery; everything not common 
must be endowed with extraordinary virtue; and consequently, for a 
Malay, a Jakun is a supernatural being, endowed with a supernaty- 
ral power, and with an unlimited knowledge in the secrets of na- 
ture ; he must be skilled in divination, sorcery and fascination, and 
able to do either evil or good according to his pleasure ; his blessing 
will be followed by the most fortunate success, and his curse by the 
most dreadful ennsequences. When he hates some person, he turne 
himself towards the house, strikes two sticks, one upon the other, 
and, whatever may be the distance, his enemy will fall sick, and even 
die, if he persevere in that exercise for afew days, Besides to 
a Malay the Jakun is 2 man who, by his nature, must necessarily 
know all the properties of every plant, and consequenly must bea 
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elever physician, which explains the impatience of Malaya when sick, 
to obtain their assistance, or at least get some medicinal plants from 
them ; and these they must obtain, on any terms, because it is neces- 
ary for them, and must preserve their life. It isnot necessary that 
ruch a physician should go to the howse of the sick man ; as he knows 
everything, be will give in his. own house the proper remedies to 
cure the sickness. He is gifted with the power of charming the wild 
beasts, even the most ferocious. Such are the effects of Medny sil- 
liness and stupidity, joined with the most absurd superstition; and 
the reason why, though they despise the Jakana, they fear them, 
and refrain from ill treating them in many circumstances.* 
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When we compare those two people in whom many points seem to 
assign a common extraction, we cannot prevent ourselves from hay- 
ing a feeling of astonishment on perceiving so remarkable a difference. 
I have already said what is the dissimilitude, if considered in their 
physical appearence; but 1 can say that it is very little when com- 
pared with that which exists in their manners, customs, and with the 
moral qualities of these two races. 

The Malays are much inclined to robbery and cheating, and they 
generally follow this inclination.t No man can entrust them with 
anything. ‘Though I paid the most particular attention to my trif- 
ling and simple bageage, every time that I have travelled in the in- 
terior, and had alwaysaservant watching, several things were stolen, 
and some times I caught the rogue in the fact: and what moreover 
shows a people accustomed to such a vice, is that after having been 
esught in the fact, they are not at all disconcerted, and with an im- 
perturable sang froid deny the circumstances. 'To lie for a Malay 
iy nothing, injustice and perjury are but small peceadilloes, which will 
be forgiven by God as soon as forgotten from their memory, which 

_” I most remark, that T do not here mean to speak of many of the Malays 
who live within the limits of the English sellemont; many of these, on ace 
count of thelr more frequent communications with Europeans, are more 
civilized, and consequently less superstitious. 


7 [speak more particularty of the Malays living in the interior, there is @ 
great differcoce between them and tbose who arein contact with Europeans. 
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happens presently. In order to plunder strangers who journey a- 
mongst them they must know in detail all the parts which compose 
his property; this is the reason of so many questions, more or less 
importunate, which they put to the traveller, upon his state, his for- 
tune, his position; an the objects contained in his baggage, which 
must be unfolded and examined in detail and which they as surely 
ask for as a gift; then the traveller must consider himself a3 warn- 
ed, and direct his particular attention to the things which were asked 
for, as they are in danger of disappearing. 

I recollect that when journeying in Johole, every time I reached 
a campong of Jakuns, and entered any house, where | intended to 
stop, at once a woman of the family took a basket, went away, and 
e few minutes after, entered azain with some klades or other rece- 
table, which were cooked and presented to me about half an hour 
after my arrival. When the next day I offered to them some amall 
articles, as a return, they received them with some appearence of 
shame; so much so, that I was obliged to show them, that this was 
not a present, but a debt; and that [ was only doing according to the 
custom of my ative country, where o traveller muct alwsys cive some 
thing to the owner of the house where he has slept. On the con- 
trary on my entering any Malay home, I perceived that the chief of 
the family, in the persuasion that this was a lucky wind-fall not to 
be lost, began, at once, by taking every means to speculate upon me; 
hence the exaggerated difficulties to continue the journey, which are 
made to appear as impossible, for want of coolies, of guides, &e.— 
which signifies, “ Jf you do not give me some good present, you 
shall not pass farther." The traveller may give as much as may be 
in his power, yet this will never be sufficient. The actions of Ms- 
lays generally show low sentiments, and a sordid feeling; but the Ja- 
kuns are naturally proud and generous. 

These two people, so different in many points, are notwithstand- 
ing similar in some respecta: both are ignorant, and consequently 
superstitious. In these two points they resemble each other, with 
this difference thot the Malays are ignorant and pretend to be the 
most enlightened people and refuse to hear any body, The Jakuns are 
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independent, yet they think that others know better than themselves 
and thus bear easily to be taught. With respect to the latter though 
than the Jakuns; ond I further observed, that those of the Jakuns 
perstitious. 

From whence then comes so remarkable a difference between two 
peoples, who have inhabited the same country for so many centuries, 
and who appear to have about the same origin? This question pre- 
sented itself many times to my mind, during my several journeys in 
the interior of the Peninsula; and to it I have not yet found a sa- 
tisfactory answer. I will notwithstanding offer here, a few expres- 
sions, which may present more or less probability. Would not the 
plundering and bloody way of propagating the Koran, by which the 
Malays have been made Mohammedans,* be the first principle of their 
inclination to plundering and bloody actions; as it isratural in ha- 
man nature to feel less repugnance for any thing ~vhich already has 
become consecrated by religious views. It istemurkable that about 
the same inelination is found in almost all the Mohammedan nations. 
Every one knows that before France took Aleiers, the whole of the 
Algerine states were an empire of pirates. Inthe same manner be- 
fore the English sway had established security in this part of the 





* The Malays were not originally coerced into Islamism, nor have {n= 
stances of violent conversion, such as (he recent one of many of the Battas 
by the Padris in Sumatra, been frequent in loter times. “ The Arabs and 
other Mahomedan missionaries conciliated ths natives of the country,—ac- 
quired their languege,—followed their manners,—intermarried with them, 
—ond, melting into the mass of the people, did not, on the one hand, give rsa 
toa privileged race, boron the other wa degraded rast. Their superiority 
of intelligence and civilization was employed on!y for the instruction and ron 
version ofa people, the current of whose religions opinions was ready ta be 
directed into any channel into which it was skilfully diverted, They Were 
merchants as well as the Europeans, but never dreamtol having recourse Lo 
the iniquitous measure of plundering the peop‘s of the produce of their soil 
ood industry. This was the cause which led to the snecess of the Mahome= 
dans, and it Was paturally the very opposite course which led tothedefcat of 
the Christians, he Europeans in the Indian Archipelago have been just 
what the Turks have bern in Europe, ond the consequences of the palicy 
pursued by both may fairly be quoted as parallel cages."" Crawfurds His- 
toty ofthe Indian Archipelago vol LI. p. 275. 
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world, the Malays too were a nation of murderers and pirates.” It 
is certain also that Islamism lends its followers into igno:ance, and 
consequently into superstition, which is its usual result. It is ascer- 
tained by travellers, that countries inhabited by Mohammedans, are 
those where exists the profoundest ignorance. And every one is 
aware of the historical fact of the destruction of the famous Library 
of Alexandria, under the pretext that the Koran was the only book 
necessary, all others being useless; hence was destroyed this sacred 
sanctuary of doctrine, and extinguished one of the brightest scientific 
ami s, which has ever enlightened any part of the world. 
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Ifthe Jakuns hate the Malays, and fear them, itis certainly not an 
effect of egotism, and ofa natural timidity; for they do not so towards 


* & From the period at which Europeans first visited these islands, their 
civil history may be summed up in few words; it is included in that of Uuelr 
commerce. The catensive trade of these islands had long collected at cer= 
tain natural and advantageous emporia; ol these Bautain, Achat, Malacca, 
aod Macosser, were the puincipal. The valour af Portugal broke the pow= 
er of the native states, and lefithem ¢xy;osed lo the more srifish policy of 
their successors. The Dutch had no sooner established their capital at fa 
tavia, than, not satisfied with transferring to itihe emporian of Batam, 
they conceived the idea of making tthe seleand only depdtof Uke cominerce 
ofthe Archipelazo, Had this object been combined with a liberal potiey, 
and had the local circumstances ef Hatavia not obstructed it, the effect mich 
have been different, and, instead of the ruin and desolation which ensued 
throughout a large portion of these islands, t cy might have advanced in 
civilization, while they contributed to raise the prosperity, and support the 
ascendancy ofthe Duich metropolis, But when weadvert to the greedy 
policy which swallowed up the resources of this eulensive Archipelaco in @ 
narrow and rigid monopoly ; and that, instead of leaving trade to accumi~ 
late, agit had previously done atthe natural emporia, it was fureed, by 
means of arbitrary and restrictive regolations, ote one ehich, indegendent 
of other disadvantages, soon proved the grave of the majority of those oho 
were obliged to resort to it, we shall find ihe cause whieh tn eke (has rie 
ous tothe Dutch as to the people. By attempti ig too much, they lost what, 
under olher circumstances, might have been torned to advontinge, andl the 
native states, deprived of thelr lair share of commerce, abandoned all at 
lempis, and sunk into the comparative insignificance in which they wero 
found at the period when our traders bezan to navicate those seas rv Ma 
dras and Bengal, The desirwetion of the native trade of the Archipelaga 
by this withering policy may be considered as (heoriginof many of theeviis, 
and of all the piracies of which wenow complain. A maritime acyl econ 
mercial people, sudden'y deprived of all honest employment, or the means 
of respectable subsistence, either sunk inte apathy ond tndaleace, or ot 
pended their natural energies in piratical attempts to recover, hy force aod 
plunder, what they had been deprived of by policy and fraud."—Sir T. 5. 
Raffies, Introduction to Leyden’s Malay annals, p. ri. Ep, 
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other nations: they dislike not the Chinese; and they have a remark- 
able sympathy for Europeans, and place unlimited trust in them even 
after a single interview. The reason is that generally Europeans show in 
their conversation a security and franckness, which by ite great con- 
trast with the deceitfulness of the Malays, catches at once the hearts 
of this people of children. ‘They love the European and attach them- 
selves to him, as soon as they know him, and the slightest good of: 
fice received from him, is the source of the most unbounded gratitude: 
though this fact was related to me by several persons, I scarcely be- 
feved it, until 1 was myself witness of it. Among many examples 
which confirm what I pow state, 1 will relateonly one, which took 
place in a journey I undertook in the Menangkaban states in order 
to visit the Jakuns who live there; 1 was accompanied by the Revd. 
Mr. Borie. 

After having visited the states of Johole and Rumbau, we reached 
that of Sungie Ujong on the sixteenth July, about 12 o'clock. We 
spent the afternoon in the village near the river where there are more 
than one hundred Malay and Chinese bouses, and a Market. We 
were informed that the chief of the state was living at Pantoy, s 
place about eight or nine miles further ; and was then celebrating the 
rites of a triple marriage. Three persons of the royal blood, two 
riage with three persons of the first families amongst their nobility ; 
we were informed too, that the wedding was one of the most solemn 
which could be found in a Malay country; filty buffaloes were to be 
killed, and two thousand dollars to be expended in buying rice, fowls 
aud other victuals; and also in gunpowder, which 's much used in 
such solemnities ; the feast was to last for two months and kad al- 
ready begun some few days, As it is not possible in a Malay coun- 
try, to go to any place, without having first obtained permission from 
the chief, we took the next day our way to Pantoy in order to see 
him. We arrived at Pantoy at one o’elock in the afternoon, and at 
once we found ourselves surrounded by a number of kings, queens, 
princes, princesses, ministers of state, and officials of every rank, 
more than one hundred hadjis and Mohammedan priests, several 
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hundred Malays of every kind, and a similar number of Chinese 
workers in the tin mines. The Jakuns themselves had not been for-, 
gotten upon such an occasion; doubtless to prevent their resentmen 

which could be followed by the most fatal consequences to the fate 
of the new spouses, and possibly also in order to render the feast 
more solemn, they had been invited; nearly one hondred Jakuns 
were already come, and a greater number more yet We 
looked about ws to find out in the middle of such a tumult some 
place where we could put up and place our things in security 
Many houses had been built for the occasion, but were already filled 
with people. There was a quarter appropriated for the lodge- 
ment of the Malay priests and hadjis; another for the common Ma- 
lays; and a third for the use of Chinese. We turned towards this 
last and were received by the Chinese with the usual urbanity and 
politeness characteristic of that nation, We entered the house of a 
Chinese, which we were immediately invited to do by the owner, a 
chief of the miners, who with kindness ceded to usa the half of his 
lodging. After having cleaned our clothes a little, (which were the 
ordinary lay dress of a gentleman, the sonton being too cumbersome 
in such journey,) we asked that we might be allowed to see the king ; 
we were then introdaced into the palace around which we perceived 
many tents pitched in several places; and in the middle of a large 
place a high and rich tent, for the use of the new spouses, end com- 
nuunicating with the royal house by along covering which was extend- 
ed and established n shaded passage between these two appartments. 
The whole was adorned with standards of every kind, and with ban- 
derols of every colour, and presented a rural, but agreeable aspect. 
We were then introduced into a tent which appeared to be one of those 
applied to the service of the king. We had scarcely sat down, when 
the king himself entered accompanied by his brother; both took their 
places in apart of the tent adorned with draperies, forming «sort of 
throne. The king was dressed in a baju of red velvet, with gold 
embroidery, a silk sarong of a brown colour, and trousers about the 
same, with a silk handkerchief surrounding his head; his brother 
lind a violet velyet baja, a blue sarong, and the rest of his dress much 
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about the same as the king’s. After the usual fornis of civility, ‘we 
asked the necessary permission to visit several places, to seethe Jakume. 
The king received the request with kindness, and allowed us to ro 
wherever we chose within the boundaries of his state; and after a 
few minutes of friendly conversation he got up, saying to us, come 
here, I will show you some Jakuns, and took the Revd. Mr. Borie by 
the hand. I followed them accompanied by the king’s brother. We 
wenttoaplace, wherenear one hundred persons, men, women, and 
children where huddled confusedly together, lying down under some 
old and miserable cart-house, separated from any other building ; re- 
sembling the lepers of former times, who were bound to reside out side 
the gates ofthecities, After having spent a few minutes in the visit 
We paidto these poor creatures, the king accompanied usto our lodging, 
and then returned back to the palace. The afternoon was spent in 
receiving the numerous virits of a good part of the wedding guests, 
who were desirous to see us, many of them having never before seen 
® European ; for five or six hours, our house was full of people, and 
ourselves exposed to the curiosity of the public, as extraordinary be- 
ings, und bothered by a multitude of tedious questions, The Jakuns 
came according to their rank, and should, of course, all enter our 
house one after the other; several of them came repeatedly, and we 
understood, that they wished to communicate some secret to us ; 
and in this we were not mistaken, for they came again in the evening, 
when they had watched that there were no Malays with us, and that 
we werealone. Then they opened themselves to us, showing us how 
unhappy they were in that place, and what bad treatment they expe- 
rienced frum the Malays, so that only a few days before several of 
them had been killed, and wounded by order of the Malay chief; 
they declared that they intended to escape over Into the. Company"s 
territory, where they hoped to find more tranquillity and assistance : 
and asked us to take them with us, Two of them besought us to 
receive them as servants for ever, or rather as slaves, as they intend- 
ed not to receive ony pay. I was much moved by such « mark of 
confidence ; for I knew well that by speaking go, they put their lives 
nto our hands ; for the mention of their design would have undoubt. 
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édly been the cause of some fresh order for killing the first anthors 
of this resolution, which would have been called a conspiracy. We 
gave a little advice to this poor people, who by their confidence 
showed, that they already considered us as their fathers; and we 
postponed the consideration of this affair to another day ; os we in- 
tended shortly to return again. 

As I have been, witha view to make known ani Speers ta to 
speak of a Malay feast, I will continue to relate the circumstances 
which accompanied it, for the short time we remained in that —_ 
We slept there two nights, and were kindly treated by the king, who, 
Wishing to make us also partake of the feast, sent us every morning 
and evening, with his compliments, large pieces of buffaloes. The 
following was the daily order of the feast. At five o'clock a. m1. the 
beginning of the day was announced by six cannons, which were pow- 
erfully repeated by the echo of the mountains on either side of the val- 
ley; = few instanta after gun fire began Malayan music, which 
scarcely again ceased for afew moments during the whole of the 
day. About six or seven o'clock, o great quantity of rice and meat 
was distributed to all the guests. Then every one cooked and pre- 
pared his breakfast. The repast of the three bridegrooms and their 
brides was announced by a discharge of artillery, Twelve o'clock 
was the time when they took their drive; which was performed in 
the following way. A large place in the forest had been cut and 
cleared for the purpose; the spouses entered into a large chariot of 
the form of craft, brought .on four massy wheels; this huge lump, 
instead of thills had two long ropes formed of twisted tree roots, 
to which more than a hundred persons yoked themselves, and pulled 
it about crying out with all the strength of their lungs; the proces- 
gion was accompanied by several artillery men who fired incessantly. 
To such a noise and tumult, you can add two choirs of music, one 
executed by Malays, consisting of about a dozen gongs and as many 
flutes ; the other by Chinese consisting of five or six gongs, a great 
pumber of cymbals, and many tamtams, all striking their instruments 
without tone or measure ; and you will have an idea of the attractive- 
ness of the party. 
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About three o'clock in the afternoon a fresh distributions of victuals 
again took place. At five o'clock, the new spouses took their bath 
and during that time, the Malay and Chinese musicians performed 
in the same way as during the drive, At six o'clock, more firing of 
cannon, and then commenced gambling, which was kept ap nearly 
the whole night. Several choirs of vocal music accompanied by soft 
gongs alternately relieved each other, both day and night. On the 
morning following the second night after our arrival, we went to 
take leave of the king, and thank him for his kindness; and leay- 
ing the place behind us, we heard yet for a long time from afar the 
continued noise of the feast; and which had so powerfully stunned 
my ears, that the next day it was yet ringing in them, 
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GENERAL SKETCH OF THE NUMBERS, TRIBES, AND AVOCA- 
TIONS OF THE CHINESE IN SINGAPORE. + 


By Stan U Cury. 


Ix all Singapore, including the interior and the Town, there are, 
men and women, old and young, upwards of 40,000 Chinese. 

There are Ist. Chinese from Hokein Province; these come from 
the departments of Chiang Chiu, Chuan Chiu and Eng Chun. 

2nd. Malacca born Chinese. 

Srd. Chinese from the department of Tio Chiu, which is un- 
der the jurisdiction of Canton Province. 

4th. Chinese from Canton; these men are here commonly call- 
ed Macao Chinese. 

5th. ‘The Khé Chinese, these are men who come from the two 
Provinces of Hokkien and Canton. 

6th, Chinese from Hai-nam, which is also subject to the juris- 
diction of Canton. 

This is speaking of them collectively and in a general manner. 
There ore also some few Chinese from other tribes, but of these it 
is difficult to form an estimate. Each individual tribe speaks the di- 
alect of that tribe, and although there may be a slight difference in 
the dialect spoken by Chinese who belong to one and the same tribe 
in consequence of the remoteness of their respective districts, yet that 
difference, as it consists only in a few inflexions, cannot be properly 
ealled a different dinlect. It is not however possible to enumerate 
all the different dialects spoken by the Chinese. I have not made it 
a matter of deep inquiry, touching the few residing in this settle- 
ment who belong to other tribes. 

* See vol. Lp. 85.—“' Annual Remittances by Chinese Immigrants fn 
Singspore to their Families in China.” i 

This paper is composed of answers written by Stih U Chin to queries 
by Dr. Oxley, to whom we are indebted for it. The original Chinese has 


been litersily translated. The estimate of the numbers of cach tribe en= 
gaged in diferent occupations we bave procured from Sidh U Chin. Ep. 
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The different trades and professions of the Chinese in Singa- 
pore, are School-masters, Writers, Cashiers, Shop-keepers, Apothe- 
caries, Cofin-makers, Grocers, Gold-smiths, Silver-smiths, Tin- 
smiths, Blacksmiths, Dyers, Tailors, Barbers, Shoemakers, Basket- 
makers, Fishermen, Sawyers, Doat-builders, Cabinet-makers, Archi- 
tects, Masons, Manufacturers of lime and bricks, Sailors, Ferrymen, 
Sago manufacturers, Distillers of Spirits, Cultivators of plantations 
of Giambier, Sugar, Siri, Pepper, and Nutmegs, Play actors, Sellers 
of cakes and fruit, Carriers of burdens, Fortune tellers, idle vagabonds 
who have no work end of whom there are not a few, beggars, and, 
nightly, there are those villains the thieves. 

The above different trades and professions may be classed un- 
der four divisions. 

Ist. Those whose profession it is to teach come under the de- 
signation of Su, the literate, 

2d. The cultivators of fields and gardens come under the de- 
nomination of Long or husbandmen. 

3d. Those engaged in handicraft business belong to the class 
called Konz, mechanics, or manufacturers, 

4th. Those who trade and open chops are designated Siang, 
merchants. 

In my opinion, the greatest number of married men are to be 
found among the Malacea born Chinese ; next to them among the 
Hok-kien shop keepers, then the ‘Tio-Chin, then the Khé, and 
lastly among the Macao Chinese; but Shop keepers chiefly can af- 
ford to marry. As for common laborers and coolies and those who 
have no fixed employment very few among them get married, 

The Chinese who congregate here are a mixed mass from all 
parts ; the unmarried ones among them are Very numerous, and the 
married ones very few. Though the oumber of the la'ter is very 
small still | cannot with any certainty state it; upon & general calcu. 
lation I should suppose there were about 2000 married Chinese, 

The number of Chinese who return annually to China is probsh« 
ly 3,000 ; of this number a large proportion come hither from other 
parts to procure « passage to China. 
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The Inbouring class of people that emigrate to this Settlement 
are mostly very poor. Originally they come with the intention of re- 
turning to their native land after 2 sojourn of 4 or 4 years, but out 
of 10 only 1 or 2 individuals are able to return after that time, and 
when they do retire they do not take with them much wealth ; still 
as the remembrance of home is not obliterated from their minds 
they are willing to return even with a small fortune. There ore 
some who return to China after 5 or 6 years, and others after 7, 8, 
and 10 years. ‘The periods of return are various; there are a grent 
pumber who remain here upwards of 10 and 20 years, and yet, 
unable to return, ultimately die and repose their ashes in this 
Settlement, Alas ! for those who originally intended to return to their 
native country after 3 years, and yet after the lapse of more than 19 
years have not been able to fulfil their wish ; but what is the reason 
of it? It is because they become addicted to the prevailing vice of 
Opium smoking. After a continued residence here they learn the 
habit, which afterwards becomes fixed. Many of the Chinese Ia- 
bourers after having earned a lithe money, waste it upon opium 
or expend itin gambling. After a series of years they save noth- 
ing, and every day it becomes more and more difficult for them 
to return to their country. With empty purses and empty hands 
they may manage pretty well without gambling, bat to go without opi- 
um would be to them certain death. When these opium smokers are 
reduced to straits from want of money they resort to schemes of plun- 
der and robbery. They do not fear being immured in prison, nor do 
they dread being transported to Bombay. It is not however that 
they do not actually dread the one nor fear the other, but the hope 
of impunity emboldens them ; they think that if they become rob- 
bers, it is not so very sure they will be apprehended, or if they are 
apprehended and brought before the Magistrate, they hope by clever 
subterfugesto escape punishment. Should they however not escape 
punishment but be confined in prison, or transported to Hombay and 
there die, that would be o death which they would far prefer to the 
wretched death from deprivation of opium. Itis on this account 
that robberies have multiplied to sach an extent, and they may be 
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aniformly traced to opium, the instigating cause of all ; and the [a- 
ronstaot exposure to destruction from the numerous tigers, do thus 
brave death only that they may obtain the means of indulging them- 
selves inthe Juxury of opium smoking. Incaleulably great is the 
bane of opium. It urges the robber to death. It hurries the labourer 
to destruction by the jaws of tigers. Grievous to the last degree is 
this fact. Philanthropists of the age does not this rend your hearts, 
and affect your eyes? Does it not lead you to lament their stupidity, 
wn to contrive means by which you may rescue them ? 

The number of men that arrive in the Junks annually amounts to 
about 10,000.* Some of these, after remaining in Singapore a few 
days or months proceed to Rhio, Penang, ‘Padang, Acheen, Jaya, 
Minto, Pahang, Malacca and other parts in the Archipelago, 

In the gambier and pepper plantations there are generally 9 or 10 
men employed, 12 and 13 men are considered a full complement. 1 
have never heard of any plantation having as many as 20 men mpon it. 





* The Editor of the Singspore Free Press has obliged os with the 
following table shewing the number of Chinese Passengers who arriv- 
ed in Siogapore by the undermentioned Junks from Chins, from the 
28th December 1847 up to the end of April 1848, 
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Grand Total,.. 10,475 men.—Enp, 
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Sometimes when the relations of Chinese Inbourers arrive from Chi- 
ua, if they have no home to go to in Town they immediately pro- 
ceed to their relations in the jengle, and tke up their abode with 
them for a shart time ; then there may be a collection of a5 many as 
20, but these temporary sojourners I do not include in my estimate. 
The plantations that have mest men employed on them are those of 
persons who possess large capitals, and who are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of notmegs, also the sugar plantations of the Americans. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the proportion of healthy and sick 
persons in the interior; it is however supposed that the majority are 

In the town it is difficult to find out how many die; it is still 
more Uifficult to ascertain the number of those who die in the inte- 
rior, a8 the localities of the different groups are separated by dis- 
tance and divided by rivers. Not knowing, were I to state any 
thing on the subject it would be tantamount to inehood. However 
as the head of the Police has issued orders that the different tribes 
of Chinese shall give information at the Police office of the disenses 
of their countrymen who die, in order that the same may be regis- 
tered in the Records; you will be able hereafter to obinin the desir- 
ed information by applying to that offiae. 

Those who plant vegetables and siri do not venture to work at 
midday, for if they do so they get afflicted with dropsy. The effuvia 
of decomposed substances in the marsh Payo lands inhaled ly the 
people causes this. Although this disease may be avoided still itis of 
frequent occurrence. Those who plant gambier, in consequence of 
their having constantly to split wood, get their legs and feet hurt 
with splinters, the broken skin being disregarded, large ulcers are 
formed. 

The Chinese in the jungle having daily to work very hard, are 
much oppressed by the heat in hot weather and affected with colds 
in cold weather. Would it not be considered a great virtue in those 
benevolent people who may pity their sufferings to provide them 
with medicines ? 

They have three meals daily. which consist of rice. fish, and 
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different kinds of vegetables. Those who have a little money add ta 
these things, arrack, fowls, ducks, and pork; they also ent siri and 
smoke tobacco just as the Chinese in Town do. There are also a 
good number of opium smokers; when they have once acquired 
the habit they cannot break it off and they consume their mowey 

They wear short jackets and short trowsers made mostly of 
coarse Nankeen, and unbleached stuff; they have a bag tied round 
their loins in which they keep their money and other little things; 
they go bare footed and wear bamboo hats on their heads to protect 
them from the sun; some wear feltcaps, which, though very thick, they 
say are not uncomfortably warm; this is their common dress, but on 
trowsers, and when they come to Town they have umbrellas to 
screen them from the sun, and in every particular resemble the 
Chinese in Town. 

The houses in which they live have wooden pillars ; the walls are 
formed of attap leaves, they do not cover the roof with tiles, but with 
attaps, ‘This is the prevailing description of houses. They resomble 
ina great measure the houses of the Malays, but there is this difference, 
that the houses of the Malays are mostly raised above the ground, 
whereas those of the Chinese are low on the surface ; the walls of the 
houses are formed, some of the bark of trees, some of kadjang, and 
others of dried grass; some cover their roofs also with dried grass ; 
those who are in pretty good circumstances uze thin planks for their 
walls, but there are very few such. Except the temples, none of the 
Chinese houses are covered with tiles, 

Their wages vary. Those who are skilled in planting siri receive 
a monthly pay of 4 dollars, the next get 3 ond 2 dollars. The a- 
mount of wages is determined by the quality of work whe-her it is 
good or inferior. The amount of wages of labourers in the jungle 
differs. Generally speaking, each labourer gets about 3 dollars per 
month, the wages of those who cut the Gambier leaves and of those 
who boil the gambier are somewhat more, but neither is their rate of 
wages fixed, they are paid more or less in proportion as the price of 
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gumbier rises or falls. If a picul of gambier realizes 14 dollars 
the monthly pay will be about 3 dollars. If « picul realizes 2 dol- 
lars the price of their Inbours will amount to about 4 dollars, There 
is no fixed rule, the workmen who clean the gambier plantation, 
and these who do different kinds of lighter work, always receive a 
dollar less than those who eut and boil the gambier, The above 
is, generally speaking, the rate of wages of labourers in the interior, 
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The numbers in each of the tribes mentioned in the preceding 
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VISIT TO THE TANKOEBAN PRAHOE IN JAVA, 
AFTER THE ERUFTION OF THe 2/TH. May, 1846. 
By Dr. BueeEns.* 


Siice 1829, no unusual commotion had been perceptible in the 
ernter of the Tankoeban Prahoe. On the 27th of May, however, 
another eruption consixting of ashes and mod from the Kawa Ratoe 
took place, accompanied, according to the testimony of the inhabi- 
tants of the districts Segala erang and Batoe Sirap, with slight 
earthquakes. This eruption continued longer than a night, and thus 
the rising of the vapour from the Kawa Ratoe or principal crater, 
most have been more remarkable than before this recent explosion. 
When at Tengeragong in the district of Segala Herang we perceiy- 
ed from the country house of Mr. Hofland those yapours rising, the 
intention previously formed at Wannyassa of visiting the crater was 
immediately determined on, On Wednesday the 10th of June, exactly 
afortnight after the eruption, Dr. Bosch, chief physician, Mr, Hofland 
and the undersigned commenced the journey to the mountain, taking 
the road by Panarcebon and Tjatter. From Tjatter, a “ kampong” 
on the north deeliyity of the Tankoeban Prahoe with 880 inhabitants 
and a great coffee establishment, 3600" above the sea, we proceeded 
against a rather steep mountain side through the middle of extend- 
ed coffee plantations which encircle the mountain for above 4000’, 
New clearances higher up the mountain have been made for the cul- 
tivation of the coffee plant. Having passed these we entered the 
primeval forest of the regio montana. Of the low kinds of vegeta- 
tion nothing is perceptible as the interval between Tengarong (1900° 
above the level of the sea) and the borders of the coffee plantations 
is cultivated with rice, tea and coffee. 

Nothing probably demonstrates more the majesty of nature than 
h primeval forest of Java's “ regio montana.” As soon as the agri- 
cultural borders of this part of the Tankoeban Prahoe are past, you 

* This article bas been translated from the Tijdschrift yoor Neerlands 


Indie by Da. Minter of H. M. Steam Ship “ Medea", to whom we re- 
turn our best thanks for his kindness, Ep. 
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find yourself amongst the vertical giant stems of a wood which, how- 
ever different in kind, causes no more interest than if, like the 
“ Pines of the North” they consisted of one species only. 

The trees are far enough apart to see at one glance a thousand of 
them, mostly a hundred feet in height and from 2 to 5 feet io dia- 
meter rising perpendicularly to 40 or 60 feet before they spread out 
their branches and form their crown of leaves, through which day- 
light much* weakened finds its way with difficulty,—it gta Gh 
reminds one of an immeasurable temple with its green roof supporte 
ona thousand pillars. hin dveg Aisin Wie Rigas aE 
deathlike silence and the complete immobility of all surrounding ob- 
jects. Not a stem shakes or moves, not a leaf rostles. The forest 
appeara conscious of the volcano beneath at whose expense it haa de- 
rived its majesty ; it seems to know the danger which threatens it, 
below from the destructive hand of man, above from the awful 
eraters which appear ready to pour over it their deadly vapours or 
hissing mud. It appears in deadly silence to await its fate. Not- 
withstanding this apparent death not a spot can be perceived not 
teeming with life, the rich moist soil of the trodden narrow footpath 
exeepted. The bottom is covered with moss but eren this is seldom 
visible through the ferns stretching their foliage above and below be- 
tween the stems of the trees to séveral feet above the surface, and 
yet are only low grass compared to the gigantic stems whose crowns 
tree ferns the Pakoe Tiang of the Soedanese, which first show their 
star formed leafy crown above the lower vegetation and remind one 
of the palm and shore foliage. Here and there between them blos- 
som the fine scented Gandapoera wangie, odoriferows haurineen and 
higher -up the elegant Pandan which, with many other planta, on 
closer inspection enliven what at first appeared a deully scene. 
But between this vegetation on the ground and the high crowned 
arches of the proud trees a third world of vegetation flourishes, that 
of the parasites and paeudo parasites. The ground was too con- 
fined to nourish and spread to view such riches, A forest in the 
tropics ix as it were one of nature's capital towns where the nume- 
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rously planted individuals to obtain room must inhabit diferent sto- 
ries. Mountain declivities and ravines are amongst such: inereas- 
ing the square surface within a narrow compass: but these are not 
sufficient, Every spot has it separate stories, the bottom feeds alike 
the humble and more proud and towering vegetation, but each stem, 
be it of larger or smaller tres, each branch, however hich it may 
wave above the trodden ground, is conquered by a host of plants 
who for their growth and sustenance thas obtain the juices which 
the ground does not, nor the moist mountain atmosphere, furnish in 
sufficient quantity. Hence every tree, from the root to the highest 
branch, is seen clothed with moss. Melastomacem and Orchidex 
show their gaudy and delicate flowers,—greatleaved Zycopodiacea 
here and there surround the stems, and the beautiful Loranthas flow- 
ere embroider at intervals this tree carpet with their bright colours. 


But how the scene changes, as we approach the principle crater! 
From whenee this change from green to grey, that vanishing of all 
bloom and flower no longer to be found along the stout tree roots co- 
vered with moss? And ifweclimb a bundred steps higher—whones 
that grey powder covering the stems, branches and leaves with a lead- 
en hue—from whencethat withering of foliageand stem, that seorching 
of the more humble vegetation? From whence this separation of life 
and death? Ascending we arrive at the cause which spread death 
and destruction there, where a few days since life was vigorous. 
The scene becomes more and more terrific 24 we approach the Kawa 
Ratoe, which from its unfathomable abyas has thrown an astonish- 
ing mass of mud and ashes on the trembling wood which shared the 
earthquake, ‘Thousands and thousands of trees lie blistered and de- 
capitated along the mountains side or in the deep ravines, buried 
partly under mud, partly under ashes, some rising out of it, all how- 
ever under a direction from Weat to East prostrated by the destruc- 
tive power. Hurricane and fire eppear to have rivalled each other 
in the work of annihilation. Whatever is not thrown down or bro- 
ken is bent like reed, from a shrub to the larger trees. Beneath us 
by the cultivated border was spring. mearer antumo, and higher 
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winter. Yet not so, the simile of a European winter by no means 
conveys the desolation which the neighbourhood of the Kawa Ratoe, 
with its for the greater part buried mountain wood, at present de- 
their winters rest. That is only sleep, at most so under the pro- 
tecting mantle of snow ;—here it is death through suffocation, 
scorching, crushing. The rude autumnal blasts of the north may 
bend, break or root out the woody stems, but where can there be 
seen the mountain tops swept completely hare and the largest trees 
bent like reeds? After having struggled between and over the fell- 
ed wood and climbed the barren edges of the crater we found our- 
selves on the Kowa Ratoe. 

We reached the brink of the crater on the E. N. E. side and as 
its walls here are very perpendicular, one of the most striking views 
in the Folcano, at a depth of 800 in the bottom of which the liquid 
mud still heaves, may from this spot be obtained, 

The Tankoeban Prahoe is one of the active voleanoes of Java 
which has been most visited by Europeans. Horsfeld paid a visit to 
the principal crater in 1804 and gare a description of it,* 

Blume and P. P. Roorda van Eysinga ascended the mountain in 
1821, of which the last named professor has published an account.t 

F. G, Valek has described a trip to this mountain which he under- 
took in 1823 in company with J. W. Stanffenbeil and G. Davidson.t 

De Wilde} has given a drawing of the Kawa Ratoe with a rather 
romantic descriptiun. 

P. van Oortand 8. Muller visited the Kawa Ratoe, the Kawa Opes 
and the Kawa Badak in 1632 and gave au elaborate description of 
it.|| ‘Three pictures drawn by van Oort and very recently publish- 





* On the mineralogy of Java. Transact. of Datay. Societ. vol, viii 
2d. print. p. 153-158. 

¢ Indie ter beverdering der Kenuis van Nederl. Oosterche bisiitingen 
Sde. book 2d. deel p. 400-409. 

¢ Onnteekening van ecne reis nosr den brondenden berg Tankoeban 
Preho, gelegen in het district Segala Harans, —— ntie Krawaog.—Tijd- 
achrift ¥. Neerl. Indie Joerg. v. LE4S Di. 1. 174-184. 

4 De Preanger Regentschappen. 

fh Asnleekeningen gebouden op cence reis over can gedeelle van het ej- 
land Java Verb, vy. h. Dat. Gen. ¥. BR. en W. Del, svi. p. 151. 
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ed * are now before me and represent let. a view of the Tankoe- 
ban Prahoe and the southernmost portion of the Boerangrang, 2d. 
the Kawa Ratoe from the N. E., and 3rd. the Kawa Opss taken 
from the N. E. side. Junghuhn gave « topographical relation, os 
it is sald, from a visit to the mountain in 1857 in company with 
Fritze and Nagel.t lt would be superflugus to give another 
description of the different craters, as to their form, situation 
and extent. I found them after the recent eruption generally ss 
Junghuhn has described the Kawa Ratoe and the Kawoe Opas and 
Van Oort and S. Muller the Kawa Badak. But have all the con- 
spicuous eminences and their relative positions remained the same, 
and the Kawa Opas and Badsk itself undergone no change ?—the 
Kawa Ratoe still bears the evident marks of the eruption which a 
few days since filled the inhabitants at its feet to the eastward with 
fear and terror. Nothing more is perceptible of those land slips 
which formerly along the side of the crater, afforded the traveller so 
many resting places in his descent,—nothing of those through sul- 
phurous vapours changed into whitish masses or porous ridges as 
stated by Junghuhn along the sides of the orater—nothing of that 
white, grey or yellow colour of the voleano,—nothing of the clear 
grey or yellow ashes on the bottom,—and nothing more of those Thi- 
bandia bushes which before the last eruption at intervals decorated 
prevails from. the bottom to the highest ridge, the sides of the crater 
are at present entirely covered with mud and ashes which have not 
left a single stone exposed to the eye and nevertheless scorched 
sent ia a deep funnel with slippery sides declining with an inaccessi- 
ble declivity to the volcanic pit, which is still filled with mud bub- 
bling and sending up its hissing vapour os much higher above the 
craters top as that is distant from the bottom. It appears that dur- 


© Verhandeling over de natuelyke geschiedenris der, Nederl. Overz. 


besittingen hand & Volkr plaat'75, 76 & T7 

+ Bydiagen tot de geshiedenis der Vulcanea. 10. Tankoebang Praw. 
Tyds. voor vottacy India, Jaarg, v- 1834 pag. 185-202 en Topogra sy a 
sche und naturwissenschitliche Reisen durch Java, 1845, pag, 188- 
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ing the late eruption the mud filled a great portion of the funnel 
and that it was moved in = direction from west to et. The comb 
between the Kowa Ratoe and the Kawa Opes situated to the west- 
ward of it has suffered little or nothing and is still covered with its 
Thibandien bushes, excepting by the side towards the Kawa Ratoe. 
On the southern and western side also the contents of the crater 
have not overflowed its rim. 

The mass of mud has poured itself over the east rim of the cra- 
ter and corresponding side of the mountain and thrown down every 
thing in its course. It is evident that this eruption of mud was also 
accompanied by one of ashes moved in the same direction and this 
explains how the wood situated lower down and left standing was 
found covered with them. 

We attempted to descend on the south side of the crater where 
alone it was practicable. We had however scarcely proceeded fifty 
steps when we were compelled to relinquish our intention both be- 
cause the mud and ashes were too loose and brought us in danger 
of being precipitated with them into the crater, and because the N. 
E. wind set the dreadful clouds of vapour directly upon us by which 
we ran great risk of being suffocated. Prudent through the mis- 
fortune of others, os three days before our ascent five men from the 
Bandongsche district perished near this spot from this steam, we did 
not venture further. Notwithstanding we only descended so short 
a distance in the crater, the remarkable difference of the temperature 
within it and on its eastern border did not escape us, At 4 past 2. 
r. u.the weather being fogry Pahrenheits Ther. stood at 64° on the 
enst side of the top, and 4 of an hour later, the weather remaining 
the same, within the crater not more than 50 steps on the south 
side, ct 79°, giving a difference of 15°; if the heat may be measured 
by this comparison it is evident that, setting aside the dangers men- 
tioned, it was at the time of our visit not practicable to reach the 
bottom. Having collected a quantity of ashes, mod and a few spe- 
cimens of fine grained trachyte and lava, dug up out of the former 
we returned to Tjatter.* We returned over another mountain ridge 


" These specimens were presented to the museum of geology of the 
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lymg in an easterly direction to that which we before ascended, and 
is parted by a deep ravine from it. Here the work of destruction 
was greater avd more extensive than at the other place and etretch- 
ed out to the neighbourhood of the Kawa Bailak described by Valek, 
Van Oort and Muller. Although the inhabitants assured us 
that the Kawa Badak had become more active since the last erup- 
tion of the Kowa Ratoe, we could trace no appenrances differing 
from those deseribed by Van Oort and Muller, and indeed the gere- 
ral and special appearances of this erater or rather Solfatara had 
undergone no particular change, The temperature however of the 
water bubbling up in several places was from 192° to 195° Fah. and 
the temperatore of the vapour issuing through numerous holes from 
a completely undermined bottom at those apertures from 210° to 
218° Fahr. 

Before the close of the evening we had returned to Tjatter. 

According to the published records the eruptione of the first days 
of April 1829 must have been very heavy, and burning lava with 
large stones a8 well as ashes were projected. That lava and those 
stones must then as at present have been ejected over the eastern 
cide of the mountain.* 

Whatever may be troe of those reports, this is certain, that the 
eruption of 1829 bore no comparison with the present one; as the 
age of the trees thrown down dates long before 1829, and they 
must therefore during that commotion have remained standing. 


BLEECKER. 


Poerwarkarta, June L3th. 1846. 


Society of Science and Ari at Batavia. The mod and ashes are being 
analysed by tho skilful Alr. Maier, the results of which will be pub- 
lished 


: Tiieics courant ‘ef a Sth. May 1829 and the report of yan Oort 
and Muller. 1. G. p. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES &e. 


By the last Steamer from Batavin we received the Ist. number 
of a new series of the “ Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie” edited 
by Dr. W. R. van Hoévell. It is more properly an entirely new 
work, possessing a wider range of subjects, and promising te 
treat them ina larger aim and spirit. The confidence of the Go- 
vernment in the able and estimable editor, appears to have in- 
duced them to relax the bonds in which their jealousy of free li- 
terature has hitherto held the presi in Java, and it is not too little 
to say, that, with this new series of the Tijdschrift, Dr. Hoévell 
opens a new and brighter era in the progress of Netherlands India. 
The preface announces to us that the archives of Government have 
been thrown open to the Editor, whose well known zeal in the pur- 
suit and advancement of science, and indefatigable industry, will turn 
to the best advantage the opportunity now afforded him of making 
known to the world the treasures which they contain. The Ist. 
number, which appears to illustrate the general plan of the work 
as explained in the preface, contains articles under four leading divi- 
sions. "The first of these, “ Verhandelingen", contains a history of the 
Macassar Celebes and the parta subject to it, and a general review 
of the condition of Netherlands India during the year 1846 We 
shall give a translation of the latter in our next number, Under the 
second head, “ Boekaankondigingen”, ia a review of Dr. F. Jung- 
huhn's recent works on Jaya and the Hatta lands in Sumatra. The 
third head, * Mengelingen”, contains a poem by Mr Deventer. The 
fourth division, “ Berigten,” presents us with several notices of re- 
cent events of interest in Netherlands India. We have only at pre- 
sent room for the following extracts from the latter : 





EARTHQUAKES AT BDATUKI, BANJUWANGIE AND BOLELING, 


The Earthquake which, according to the Java Courant of the 3d. 
March last, was felt on the 17th. Feb. at 10 o'clock at Bazuki and 
more heavily at Banjuwangie, manifested itself yet more powerful- 
ly at Boleling, The commandant of the fort there relates, "at 
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Give minutes before 10 o'clock a. u. today, very heavy earth shocks 
were felt here within the redoubt, The weather was, as it has been 
for some days, clear and dry, the sea very calm.” The Officer of 
bealth there says, that the shocks were from the 8. E. to the N. W. 
It thus appears probable that the igneous focus (brand punt) was 
under one of the volcanoes of the Island of Bally. 


JOURNEY OF DK. SCHWANER FROM COTI TO PONTIANAR 
is BORNEO. 


Most important tidings have been received from the member of the 
Natural History Commission, Dr. C. Schwaner, who for a considera- 
ble time has been journeying on the Island of Borneo, conce:ning his 
experiences amongst of the inhabitants of Kahayan river, and his 
endeavours to trace out the source of the Mclawy river. The first 
named stream falls into the sea on the south coast of Borneo, between 
Sampit and the Island Bekompay. The Melawy, io particular, is 
very important, because it stretches from the west coast into the 
beart of Borneo, and so little has been known of it until now that 
we even remained uncertain how far it was navigable. On the 25th. 
Dr. Schwaner left Banjarmassing with the purpose of making # se- 
cond attempt to reach Pontianak by a path overland, of which the 
knowledge must be considered 28 altogether necessary, above all for 
the desig¢ns which Government cherishes respecting Borneo, ‘To 
attain this end his plan was to row up the great Dyak or Hahsyan 
river, in order to seek then from its northern extremity a path to 
Kattingan, and from thence to the springs of the Melawy river. In 
the first port of this purpose he was disnppointed, while the journey 
along the banks of this river gave him an opportunity of making 
himeclf ac wainted with one of the most populous and richest coun- 
trices which he has yet found in his numerous journies on Borneo. 
The size and depth of the Mahayan river render it possible for 
the population to reach the sources of its treasures, which principally 
consist in extensive aud rich gold mines, which are found : long both 
sides of the river. ‘The Ngadja (the true name of the inhabitants 
of the Keharan river) etaod elresdy ou 2 higher step of civilization 
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than any of the other races on Borneo, They possess very ample 
wished for, as respects honorableness and honesty, although, on the 
other hand, their unanimity and national pride are not unaccompanied 
by courage and epirit for great undertakings. Because the ruling pow- 
er has yet placed itself little in contact with them, we miss amongrt 
them sufficient respect for and obedience to the behests of the go- 
vernment. The country ia beautiful, at some points delightful, and 
therefore healthy and peculiarly adapted for cultivation. Along the 
slopes of the mountains are situated their fruitful sawas, At pre- 
sent rice cultivation in ladangs, the working of gold mines, and trade, 
are the principal means of the subsistence of the inhabitants. 

The whole river and its principal branches were traversed by Dr. 
Schwaner in the space of about amonth, He every where received 
a friendly and distinguished reception. Without exaction they fur- 
niched him with the assistance which his undertaking obliged him to 
require, and answers were willingly given by the chiefs to his que:- 
tions respecting the people and their hadats, 

He farther undertook s land journey to the Kapuns river, which 
had formerly been visited by him, in order to measure the distance 
between the two rivers, and to become acquainted with their moun- 
tain watershed. This journey has furnished the desired results. He 
has allowed no opportunity to pass of bringing under the notice or 
the people his relation to government, and as much as was reasoni- 
ble, of communicating to the chiefs the plans which perhaps will be 
speedily brought into execution. It is very generally wished there 
that the government may bestow a greater attention on these dis- 
tricts, and thot it would immediately appoint an officer for the ad- 
ministration. The Tomonggong Tundan, head chief of the race of 
Ot'Danom (Ot—the Malayan hulu, and Danom=to sunggi, thus, 
the chief of the source of the river) and also the richest Dyak on the 
whole island, from whose dwelling at Bohon Batu Sule, Dr. Schwa- 
ner sent his lost accounts to the government on the 12th. December 
last, hes commuvicated his -vishes and requests in writing to his Ex- 
cellency, the Minister of State, Governor General. 
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On the 15th. December following, he determined on passing to 
Katigan, for which a land journey of nine days would be necessary. 
from all communication with Banjarmassing, there is no further pos~ 
sibility of receiving later tidings of him from any other place than 
Pontinnak itself. 

write this, he has just arrived at Batavia, after having completed the 
second part of his undertaking, the reaching of Pontianak overland. 
In the following number we hope to communicate more particulars 
respecting his journey. In the meantime we congratulate Dr. 
Schwaner, science, and the Government, on the completion of this 
dangerous journey. He is the first who bas had the fortune to reach 
from Coti across through the island of Pontianak. Our readers 
kuow the attempt of the meritorious Major G. Muller, who in Au- 
vust 1825, ascended the river Cotiin order to reach by this way the - 
upposite skle of the mountain chain, and to proceed thence to the 
west coast, bot who was murdered in a dreadful manner, on event of 
which the circumstances are not yet folly known. Dr, Schwaner will 
be able to throw a mew light on this. The skull of the unfortunate 
Muller is still preserved amongst the people who murdered him. 
Dr. Schwaner in yain offered a considerable sum for it to the owner. 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF BANKEA, 
By Taomas Honsrreco, M.D. 


In « Discourse delivered by Sir 'T. S. Raffles to the Batavian So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences in September 1515 (Memoirs p. 150. 
Transactions of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, vol. viii. 
p- 1.) a reference is made to « Report on Banka by Dr. Horsfeld. 
This report appeared to be of great inter est, because it was proba- 
ble from the brief extracts which Sir 8. Raffles gives from it, that 
a complete geological analogy existed hetween Banka and the south- 
ern parts of the Malay Peninsula.* Sir 3, Raffles expressed a hope 
that this valuable Report “ would shortly appear in print under the 
consulting all the Istest works touching on Banka and finding in 
none of them any notice of the report, we concluded it had never 
been published in England, and requested Dr. Hoévell, the present 
President of the Batavian Society, to ascertain whether it had ever 
appeared in Datch, like some other essays of Dr. Horsfield, or was to 
be found in the archives of the Society. or of the Government at 
Batavis. No trace however could be found of it in Batavia. We next 
applied to Colonel Butterworth, the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, who at once used his good offices at the India House, and 
the result was that in a few months we were placed in f 
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® On the Local and Relative Geology of Singapore. Journal ds, Soc. 
Bengal. 1647, p. 546. 
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the manuscript of the original Report itself, accompanied by the foi- 
lowing memorandum : 


Memorandum as to the accompanying report on Banka, 


“While employed on the Island of Java in the service of the Enst 
India Company as naturalist, I visited Batavia in the year 1812, for 
the purpose of examining the Western provinces of the Island. At this 
time, in the autumn of the same year, the Lieut. Governor, Thomas 
Stamford Raffles Esq., appointed me with two other Gentlemen, 2 
Commission to examine the Island of Banka, which had recently 
been transferred te the British Government. My colleagues, being 
soon taken ill, returned to Batavia, and it was left to me to accom- 
plish the object of the commission without their assistance, 1 de- 
voted about nine months to a journey through the Island, during 
which | examined most of the tin mines and collected materials for 
a report, and for the map which was subsequently engraved. In 
1814 1 delivered part of my report to the Lieut. Governor, whe 
mentioned it in his annual address to the Butavyian Literary Society, 
but the completion of it was at that time prevented by various other 
necessary duties in Java. 

Some parts of it were transcribed to be transmitted to England : 
this I send herewith under the sanction of the Secretary of the Mou’- 
ble Court of Directors. 

It is very fragmentary, and unfit for publication, but should any 
portion of it be useful to the Editor of the Journal of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, ———-—————, J lenve it at his disposal, relying on 
his judgment in making a selection or an abridgment. More than 
thirty yenrs have passed since it was writtén; circumstances have 
greatly altered the affairs of Binkd, and much has been published 
conceruirg it in various Dutch periodicals.” 

Tomas Honsrigup, 
Library, East India House, \ 
duguat Sth. 1847. 

It is very trae, a3 Dr. Horsfield remarks, that Bankéi has beey 

much changed since the period of his visit, and that later deserip- 
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tions of it have been published. But no consideration of the kind 
would have withheld us from doing a tardy act of justice to Dr. 
Horsfeld by presenting his repert in full, even had these Inter des- 
criptions been euch as to deprive it of much of its original value. 
This however is not the case. The Report contains a more com- 
plete aceount of the mineralogical constitution of the island than any 
that has yet been given. It presents moreover a view of the tin 
mines at the time when the island was a British possession, and this 
it is interesting to compare with their present condition and extent 
The introductory paper contains also the most full and accurate no- 
tices of the history of the island which we have met with. Before 
receiving the Report we had translated a recent description of the 
island from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, and had likewise 
procured a translation of a recent German work on it by Dr. Epp. 
As our readers might justly complain if gave so many successive pa- 
pees on one island of the Archipelago, when we are in possession of 
} tions of many others, which we have not yet been able to 
publish, we shall give as much as possible of the more interesting 
parts of these translations in the form of notes to Dr. Horsfield's 
Report.—En,] 





[NTRODUCTION TO THE REFORT O% BAKA. 


In the subsequent introductory remarks I have combined the his- 
torical details which were occasionally collected, during a series of 
enquiries, relating to the general condition of the island of Banka, 
its geography, mines and inhabitants. They are not offered as fully 
authentic, as they depend in a great weasure on the memory and 
veracity of various inhabitants of Plembing and Minto. But IT liad 
an opportunity of directing my enquiries to the most respectable per- 
sons at those places, and I have been able to add from incidents 
which rest on a more solid and respectable foundation. [ am by no 
means impressed with an idea of their importanee, | offer them ra- 
ther with diffidence, as they represent objects of little interest and 
on the whole, of a gloomy aspect ; these are however characteristic 
of Banka. 
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gence from an ancient obscurity, the island was over-run by an exile 
from Plembang and harrassed by the contentions between two princes 
for the supremacy of that kingdom ; during the latter periods, it wns 
nearly ruined by a combination of the most distressing calamities, 
Ain interval of rest and prosperity was afforded between these periods 
from the years 1760 to 1780. The discovery of the tin now attract- 
ed numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese, who with the working of 
the mines introduced the first attempts at agriculture and commerce ; 
various Settlements were formed, and a commencement was made in 
cleaning the ancient forests, which had till lately not been disturb- 
ed, for the purpose of forming permanent places of residence. The 
Principles of civilization were offered to the rude inhabitants, 

During many years of this period, this small island hes yielded an 
annual revenue in Tin, which for a district of the same extent, equals 
the metallic wealth obtained annually from the mines of Mexico, 
according to an average calculation of the produce of the whole king- 
dom; and it is an unpleasant porsuit to follow the circumstances 
which have contributed to reduce its produce in later periods. 

The name of Banka has been applied to different territories near 
the southern extremity of the island of Sumatra. Banké, Plembing 
was the ancient denomination of the present kingdom of Piembaing on 
the Eastern Coast, extending in the west to Bainké-ulo. The 
name of this district, and of its principal Settlement, hes first been 
contracted into Binkd-wlw and finally converted into Bdnkulen, 
The situation of Binke-Musso is undetermined, and this name is at 
present almost exclusively applied to that island, which forms with 
the opposite shore of Sumatra the Strait of Banké, 

During the first two centuries of the enterprizes of Earopeans in 
Todia, this islond attracted no notice Recular factories had been 
established at Jambf, Achin, Plembing, Bénké-ulu and Padang, 
while Binki was covered with impenetrable forests, and only known 
as an inconsiderable appendage of Sumatra. 

The antiquity of the Settlements of the Dutch in various parts of 
Sumatra has been preserved by the Historian of Indin, Valentyn : the 
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names of the Residents or commercial agents are enumerated in re- 
gular succession from the year 1616 at Jambi ond 1620 at Plem- 
bing. The former place was abandoned about the middle of the 
last century ; at the latter place the succession continued uninter- 
rupted to that event which terminated the empire of the Dutch in 
East India, the conquest of Java and its dependencies. 

The productions which directed the attention of the Duteh to Su- 
matra are enumerated by Valentyn with his usual accuracy, rald, 
pepper, camphor, oll of camphor, benzoin, sappan-wood, tortoise- 
shell, amber, dragons’ blood and rattana were obtained at the differ- 
ent Settlements, ‘Tin is mentioned asa production of the peninsula 
of Malaka that was not known to exist in any of the districts or 
dependencies of Sumatra. 

Banké affurded to its sovereign at this period ebony and embaloo 
wood, bees-wax and honey, white and black resin (damar of the 
Malays) with other productions of equal insignificance, which were 
received as an acknowledgment of the submission of the inhabitants 
more than on account of their value; the mines which have lately 
given a general celebrity to this island were not discovered till after 
the commencement of the |#th century. 

‘The events of an island of so little importance in former times 
present nothing memorable for historical detail. The most ancient 
race of inhabitants have at the present period scarcely attained the 
first grade of civilization, and have not recorded its history. Hut a 
tradition has been preserved among them that Banka was furmerly 
under the dominion of Java, and the places are still pointed out 
where the sovereigns resided. They occupied considerable tracts 
along the western coast, and the principal establishments were at 
Kuttowaringin, and near the discharge of the rivers of Mendu, 
Selan and Banko-kutto. This was the residence of the representa- 
tive of the sovereign; the name of the Depatty Nusantara has been 
preserved at the last person who held that appointment. Very ex- 
tensive remains are still found on the site of the old Settlement. 

The traditions of the inhabitants of Banké are confirmed by the his- 
torical documents of the Jivanese, but it is uncertain in what manner 
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the ascendancy of Plembang was established on Banki, whether the 
idland was granted to that kingdom during the ancient relation, which 
existed between the princes of Java and the sovereigns of Plembang 
or whether the inhabitants of their own sccord embraced the pro- 
tection of the latter. It appears indeed in a great measure proba- 
ble that the western extremity was under the influence of Plembing 
at a time when the districts above mentioned, along the coast, were 
still governed by representatives from Java. 

The connection which existed in ancient periods between the king- 
dom of Plembang and the princes of Java is reciprocally proved, and 
confirmed by the Javanese histories, and by the traditions preserved 
at Plembang. If astronger evidence is required it is afforded by 
the similarity or rather the sameness of lanquage in both ; that which 
is employed by persons of the middle and higher classes at the capi- 
tal of Plembing and its environs, has preserved all the peculiarities 
of the language from which it is derived, and « native of the central 
districts of Java notices at Plembing is doubtful. The remnants of 
Javanese history inform us that the first sovereign of the house of 
Madja-pait, Browid-joyo Ongkowid-joyo, granted to his eon Ariyo- 
Damar the kingdon of Plembing, which already formed a part of 
his possessions. According to the Javanese chronology Ariyo-Da- 
mar proceeded thither in the year 1300 corresponding to the year 
of the Christian Era: he was accompanied by a large number of ad- 
venturers and attendants, and formed the first regular colony in that 
part of Sumatra. 

My enquiries at Plembéng as to the succession of the princes 
which ocenpy the throne at present, produced a genealogy which as- 
eends only 248 years, and does not remove the doubts which exist on 
this subject, even at the capital. These princes are by some deriv- 
ed from Ariyo-Damar the founder of the Javanese colony, by others 
from the Arabian family of Mulana Ibrahim, who propogated soon 
after this period the Maiomedan religion through Java, Sumatra 
and the neighbouring islands. ‘Towards the end of the 16th centu- 
ry, the kingdom of Plembing was exposed to repeated attacks from 
its neighbours, the Lampungs: Valentyn asserts that by the assist- 
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ance of Bintém conquest was made of the lower country, which 
however appears to have been of short duration. I shall not attempt 
to follow the history of Plembing through the 17th century ; very 
few authentic accounts have have been preserved relating to it. In 
the year 1660 the town was laid in ashes by the Dutch. 

The events which occurred at Plembing soon after the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, being in Immediate connection with the 
affairs of Banka, deserve to be concisely mentioned. About the year 
1720 a civil commotion occurred ot that capital which terminated, 
by means of the interference of the Duteh, in the establishment of a 
prince on the throne whose direct descendants have retained the go- 
yernment to the present time. It is not probable that any docu- 
ments have been preserved of the events which accompanied this re- 
volution, and the relation depends on the traditional reports which 
have been preserved among the inhabitants. 

At the death of the prince Susunan Ratu, surnamed Tshandi- 
walang, which, according to the genealogy preserved at the capital, 
occurred in the year 1710, the kingdom was divided between two 
sons: Mahomud Mangsur, the elder, resided at Kebbongedde, his 
brother Sultan Aama-rudin, with the title of Sultan Agong, occupi- 
ed the town of Plembing, which is now denominated Plembang- 
lim, as the residence of the sovereign and of the greatest portion 
of the inhabitants have in late periods been removed above their for- 
mer situation, The site of Kebbongedde is still pointed out beyond 
the present capital. 

Sultan Muhamad Mongeur before his death, ceded the kingdom 
to his eldest son who assumed the title of Sultan dnom. Some 
dissention soon occurred in his family, which gave rise to com- 
motions which were followed by a general revolution. Raden Lam- 
bw, the Sultan's younger brother, of a restless and enterprizing dis- 
position, deserted the capital and visited the neighbouring kingdoms 
of Johore, Tringano and Siam. He married at Sidnten, and at his 
return founded on Banka the town of Minto as a retreat for the re- 
lations of his wife, Waving proceeded to the capital he executed 
those projects which had previously been formed to obtain possession 
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of the kingdom. Various artifices Were effectually employed by one 
of his adherents, an intriguing courtier who had followed him in his 
travels. Sultan Agong (his uncle) at Palembdng-lama had no male 
issue; by marrying his only daughter he became heir apparent to 
half of the kingdom ; but for this purpose it wns necessary first to 
effect a separation from her husband Pangeran Dyaya. This having 
succeeded, at the death of his fnther-in law, Raden Lambu assum- 
ed the title of Sultan Agony. 

Various contentions were now fomented and kept up between the 
new prince at Plembing-limd, and his elder brother at Kebbongedde. 
The interference and assistance of the Dutch was solicited and ob- 
tained by the successor of Sultan Agong. Several vessels were sent 
from Batavia. A stratagem was employed to prevent Sultan Anom 
from employing those means of security and defence which he pos= 
sessed. After an apparently friendly visit a fire was opened on his 
palace from the ships in the river ; being at the same time attacked 
by land, and with boats from Palembdng-limd, Sultan Anom was 
obliged to desert his palace. He first retired to Dshambi and sub- 
sequently established himself on Bank where he collected his ade 
herents and for ten successive years bid defiance to his brother: He 
would doubtless have renewed his pretensions in a formidable man- 
ner and encountered him at the capital had he not been finally rout. 
ed by an expedition from Batavia, of which the records are still in 
the archives of that place, and which terminated in the year 1732, 
Some extracts will be added from it in the sequel. 

By this revolution Raden Lambu, the younger brother of Sultan 
Anom, and by matrimony successor to Sultan Agong, obtained the 
entire possession of the kingdom of Plembing: he commenced hia 
reign in the year 1722 with the tile of Sultan Mahmud Badur 
Udin. <A regular contract was now concluded with the Commis- 
sioners from Batavia in which he engaged to furnish, on certain fix- 
ed conditions, the principal productions of Plembéing and Banka to 
the Duteh East India Company, which was ratified at Batavia in the 
following year, The names of the principal person who formed this 
tract, Abraham Patras, as well a5 of the commander of the expedi- 
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Gon which defeated Sultan Anom at Kebbon-gedde, William Daoums, 
are still familiar to the whole inhabitants of Plembang. 

These notices are confirmed by the testimony of Valentyn: the 
event happened shortly after his return to Europe. In concluding 
the account of the affairs of Plembing, he introduces the informa- 
tion received from a correspondent at Batavia. An expedition con- 
sisting of six vessels and carrying 4 or 500 troops had proceeded to 
Plembing for the purpose of settling the disputes which existed in 
the Royal family. 

Although this revolution left RadenLambu in the quiet possession 
of the kingdom at the capital and the immediate neighbourhood, bis 
brother Sultan Anom did not give up his pretensions, Having pro- 
ceeded to Banké he gradually collected his adherents from Plembang 
and engaged in his service a considerable number of Buginese. With 
the exception of the new Settlement at Minto the whole island was 
occupied by himself and his followers. 

The Buginese had established themselves at the western extremi- 
ty at the point Tanjong Ular, whenes they controlled with nume- 
rous prows the northern part of the island ;—Saltan Anom had con- 
structed a stockade at Koba which commanded the eastern coast, 
and his son Raden Klip occupied the interior at Paku and o range 
o7 coast from Banko-kutto towards Tubuali, These particulars are 
preserved in the account of an expedition above mentioned which 
was sent from Batavia in the year 1732 to the assistance of Sultan 
Ratu by which name the new prince was dignified at Batavia. The 
details of this expedition display the condition of Bankd at this pe- 
riod. The inhabitants were not united under one chief but divided 
into numerous small tribes as they are at present. The influence 
of the new sovereign was very weak, and most of them faroured the 
capture and disperse the Buginese at Tanjong Ular, to open a 
communication across the island from Banko-kutto towards Paku 
and to attack the stuckade of the Sultan Anom at Roba. In conse- 
quence of the reluctance of the inhabitants to yield the necessary aa 
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sistance numerous disappointments were experienced ; Sultan Anon 
and Raden Klip were enabled to escape, bot their establishments 
were destroyed, and the island of Banké, being freed from the insar- 
in Billiton, Sultan Anom, being deserted by his adherents, returned 
secretly to Plemiing where he was apprehended, conveyed to the 
Upper provinces and put to death ; bis son Raden Klip eseaped to 
the island of Madura and after long eluding detection by his shrewd- 
ness and agility wos finally surprised and killed on this island. 

The reign of the Sultan Badur-Udin was shortly preceded by twe 
mportant events in the history of Banka, the discovery of the tin 
and the establishment of the town of Minto. The former is the re- 
sult of accident ard waa made by natives in preparing a ground for 
a rice plantation. The ore of this metal is in many districts of the 
island superficially disposed ; a small quantity that had adhered te 
the mould, was converted Into metal by the heat of the burning 
woods, which covered a plantation. ‘The discorery was communicated 
without reserve to the sovereign at the capital, according to the na- 
tural disphsition of the natives, which is characterised by simplicity 
and honesty, where it was duly appreciated. ‘This happened during 
the reign of Susunan Ratu Tshandi Walang, above mentioned, short- 
ly before the contentions in the Royal family. The eccounts which 
I procured at Batavia date the period of the discovery in 1711 and 
may therefore be considered os o confirmation of the tradition pre- 
served at Plembdng ; but the attempt to prepare the metal were very 
rude; before the imterference of the Chinese the ingots were small 
and not cost into regular forms. 

The establishment of Minto at this period contributed greatly to 
give a proper direction to the mining operations on Banka, and to 
mtroduce persons of means and enterprize. ‘The occasion to this 
establishment has already been mentioned ; it served ay a retreat for 
the wife of Raden Lambu and ber relations, at his return from 
Sidnien, This island, o dependency of the princes of Johore is si- 
tusted near the southern extremity of the peninsula of Malacca; I 
have not been able to determine the denomination which it receiver 
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from Europeans. * Several families, the names of the heads of which 
are recorded by the inhabitants of Minto, formed the first stock of 
colonization: the chief of these wus the father-in-law of Raden Lam- 
bu: they were of Chinese descent, but their ancestors for several 
generations had embraced the Mahomedan religion. A large num- 
ber of their relations and of others adventurers from this and from 
the neighbouring islands gradually followed; the physiognomy af 
the present generation evidently indicates their Chinese derivation ; 
they have formed few matrimonial connections with the neighbour- 
ing Malays or with the original inhabitants. The custom of mar- 
rying a dsughter of one of the principal inhabitants of Minto has been 
kept up as a religious duty by the sovereign of Plembang, and it haa 
been considered as treasonable for a subject from the capital te con- 
tract matrimony with any of the daughters of the descendants of the 
first emigrants. ‘The present Sultan, who has been elevated since 
the acquirement of Banka by Great Britain, has applied for the pri- 
vilege of following the custom of his ancestors, and a bride from 
Minto was accordingly provided and conducted to the capital by an 

This town, which has lately been honored with the illustrious name 
of Minto, was fixed on part of the territory of a native chief, Pa- 
Mento, from whom it took its ancient name.t The troubled state of 
Banka during the first period of the establishment retarded its pro- 
gress; after the expedition from Batavia by which Sultan Anom was 
expelled, the population was increased by numerous emigrants from 
Menangkaban, Pontinna, Java and tho neighbouring izlands under 
Johore and Linga. 

It is not known exactly at present, in what district the discovery 
of tin was made, but the first attempts at refining the ore were un- 
dertaken by the inhabitants of Minto. The industrious enterprising 
character of the nation from which they are descended early directed 
their attention to this object, and according to the relation of the in- 
habitants the mining operations were very extensive after the defeat 

* Pulo Siioten is the southern large island of tho north Anambas. Ep. 


i whieh the Duteh have very properly restored. It is now written Mus. 
tok. Ep. 
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of Sultan Anom. They were conducted both by the regular inha- 
hitants of Minto and by numerous Chinese adventurers who resort- 
ed to Bankai; the Intter oceupied chiefly the banks of the river 
Teluk Rombiya which were very rich in ore. Severe contentions 
frequently arose concerning the tracts containing the ores or the 
employment of the water necezsary in the operations; bot the inha- 
bitants of Minto were always peculiarly indulged by the sovereign, 
and if their reports may be eredited they received u price for the 
The next Settlement, after Minto, was formed at Belo about 8 
miles to the eastward on the same tract of const, by 2 Chinese whose 
name is Celebrated on the island and whose descendants have to the 
latest periods maintained the administration of the chief mining dis- 
tricts. .fssieg, from his importance and influence denominated 
Captain of the Chinese, gave to the operations as much facility and 
regularity as they are capable of with the description of persons em- 
ployed ; he introduced from China and Borneo persons acquainted 
with the processes of collecting the ore and refining the metal as 
they are conducted in those countries ; he likewise constructed the 
Various implements and machinery according to the models there 
employed, and he particularly taught the judicious use of water in 
the different operations connected with mining, with the application 
of canals or aqueducts, A determinate form and weight was fixed 
for the ingots which they have preserved to the present time. 
About this period the administration of the mines, which had pre- 
viously been farmed to individuals was assumed by the Sultan, and 
the Island was divided into different portions. The favorite courtier 
above mentioned, by whose advice and assistance he ascended the 
throne, was the first person who was charged with the superinten- 
dence of this administration, and his descendants have preserved a 
share in it to the latest period. All the records which might tend 
to point out the succession in which the settlements were formed in 
the different districts have been lost and destroyed on Banka, or re- 
main at Plembing in obscurity with the families of the former ad- 
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ministrators. The verbal reports obtained from the old inhahitants, 
have therefore in this sketeh been the only sources of information. 

From Belo the enterprizes were directed to the districts hounding 
the Bay of K’abbet, which in former periods was favorably situated 
for the navigation of the vessels commonly employed by the natives, 
and was important as long as the mines in the neighbourhood were 
productive. Mines were opened on both shores of the bay ; on the 
east side those of Sumuf and Belinyx have been worked to the pre- 
sent period, while those of Sayang and Pand-jee have been exhaust- 
ed salong the western shores, the ancient mines were situated in the 
districts of Klabbet (now called Klabbet-lama) and of Ante, whence 
the operations, as the ground was exhausted, were successively car- 
ried on westward to Mampang and Tinga, in the centre of the Pe- 
ningula, where the most productive mines of the whole Island are 
still worked in the vicinity of the establishments of Alabbet-baru 
and of Jebus. As the Chinese, eager to participate in the labor and 
profit of the mines, increased and exceeded in number the demand 
for hands in the districts above mentioned, the enterprizes were di- 
rected to the Eastern coast. Sungie-liat the nearest district to Sa- 
yang (which is situated at the southern extremity of the Bay) was 
first attempted, and, according to the accounts of the old inhabitants, 
the mines in this tract, afforded in the commencement, in particu- 
lar spots, an almost incredible produce. 

From Sungie-liat the operationa were carried along the whole 
eastern coast to Tanjong Merikat, the furthest eastern point of the 
Island north of the straits of Sipar, and the mines of Pangkal pe- 
nang, Marawang and Auba were successively opened, with many 
others of less importance which will be particularized in the account 
of the mines. The operations in all these districts were conducted 
almost exclusively by Chinese, according to the regular method em- 
ployed in the northern peninsula and at Belo, but the disposition of 
the beds containing the ore afforded in many instances a facility in 
the distuicts of Sumut, Klabbet and Anten. ‘The strata were often 
found superficial and highly productive in circumscribed spots, which, 
though not extensive, consisted in some instances almost purely of 
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ore of tin. By a judicious selection of these situations where the 
supply of water co-operated with a rich territory, the miners obtain- 
ed a reward for their labor far more abundant than in after periods, 
the present accounts of the old inhabitants. 

From the environs of Belo some attempte were also made to the 
eastward, and the mines of Tampelang were opened soon after those 
of Sungie-liat; but in general the western coast is less productive 
than the eastern, and the Chinese formed no fixed establishment in 
the portion of the Island to the south of Tampelang. 

Some mines were also attempted in that extensive foterior dis- 
were conducted exclusively by the original inhabitants, as the Chi- 
nese were deterred from situstions in which the refined metal must 
be far transported by land. The former inhabitants of this part of 
the Island, called generally Pakw like those of Billiton (more cor- 
rectly Bliton) at present, were celebrated for working the iron ores 
which are distributed abundantly through most parts of Bankd. 

In the extensive tracts of Twhwali, Nyeery, Ulim, Permissang, 
Banko-kutio and their dependencies along the western coast (to 
the south of Kotto-waringin) the mining operations were likewise 
al exelosively carried or by the original inhabitants, who, as far 
as regarded the smelting or refinement of the ore adopted the im- 
provements introduced by the Chinese, while in the collection of the 
ore their division into small parties did not admit the regular methods 
employed in other parts of the Island. Some of the districts last 
mentioned towards the southern extremity, have contained (and still 
contain) rich stores uf ore. 

This rapid sketch of the progress of the mines, shews that opera- 
tions have been attempted in every part of the Island, with the ex- 
ception of the farthest southern extremity, (between the eastern boun- 
dary of Tubuali and point Tanjong Merikét) and the confines of the 
southern fort of the mountain Marasa with the adjoining districts in 
that and in a western direction, 

Some information is afforded as to the extent to which the buai- 
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ness of mining was carried on in Bankd about the middle of Inst 
century, by the reports of a commission sent from Batavia in the 
year 1755 to reguiate the affairs of the East-India Company at the 
Court of Plembang, and to regulate the existing contracts, An ac- 
curate statement is annexed to this report of the annual quantity of 
Tin received at Batavia from Plembéng from the year 1733 (the 
year preceding the expulsion of Sultan Anom) to the year 1754. 
The produce had gradually increased from 1110 picals or 148,000 
English pounds to upwards of 16,000 piculs or. 2,193,533} pounds: 
the largest quantity was yielded in 1751 and amounted to 16,884 
A calculation is added from some enquiries that were made at 
Minto. by one of the members of the commission, according to which 
the possible annual produce of the mines is estimated at 74,000 pi- 
culs, founded on the number of furnaces then existing on the Island, 
and the quantity of ore daily refined on an average at each furnace; 
but the data are vague and the calculation apparently much exagge- 
rated. ‘The mines at this period were confived to Minty, Belo and 

The death of Sultan Mahmudbadur-Udin occurred in 1756; he 
was succeeded by his son who took the title of Sultan Ratu Achmat 
Nadja Mudin, aud whose reign continued to the year 1776. Du- 
ring this period both Plembiogand Banka enjoyed an uninterrupted 
tranquillity. ‘The prosperity of this reign has even become prover- 
bial at the capital, and at the Inte succession, the new Sultan, who 
was raised to the throne in the place of his exiled brother, who had 
deserted his residence ond duty, wes anxious to take the name of 
his grand-father, on account of its favorable recollection among the 
inhabitants of Plembang, at the present day. During this period 
the produce of the mines had increased to such a degree that the 
quantity of Tin carried to Batavia, according to contract, exceeded 
the demands at that place, and led to a limitation of the quantity to 
be accepted annually by the government of that place, a measure im- 
politic in the highest degree, as it opened the way and sanctioned in- 
directly that habit of clandestine sale and smuggling which, but few 
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years Inter, the same government had not the means to suppress. Ma- 
ny of the old inhabitants of Plembing, whom I interrogated, speak 
at the present time with rapture of the prosperity which was enjoyed 
by all conditions of people during this reign, and the truth of their 
relations is confirmed by the documents preserved at Batavia. 

Sultan Rata Achmat Nadja Mudin, who in the last year of his 
reign was called Susunan Ratu, was at his death succeeded by his 
son under the title of Sultan Mohamed Baha Udin, whose reign 
was protracted to the year 1803. Nothing remarkable distinguish- 
ed the first period: a diminution was gradually experienced in the 
annual proceeds of Bink& which was ascribed to an exhaustion of the 
richest districts in which the mines were worked: those of Minto and 
Belo were almost entirely abandoned by the Chinese, and left to the 
Malays and original inhabitants, 

From the year 1785 0 new era commences in the history of Ban- 
ka, distinguished by a succession of calamities which gradually effect- 
ed almost the complete ruin of the island. Those persons who on 
account of their intelligence and residence on the spot must be sup- 
posed best qualified to furm an opinion, unanimously consider these 
calamities as the consequence of the war in which the Dutch had 
been engaged with the princes of Rhio and Linga. These were 
the descendants of the Malay princes of Johore; and without tracing 
the circumstances which had ocersioned their removal, it may be 
sufficient to remark that, haying abandoned their capital at Johore, 
they reticed to the islands at the extremity of the peninsula of Ma- 
lacea and established themselves on Bintang and Linga, which ac- 
corting to Valentyn, had been conquered by their aucestors in 1606. 
The prince first in rank occupied RAjo, on the former island, with 
the customary presumptuous title of Yang di pertuan Raja; and 
against this capital the expedition of the Duteh was principally 
directed. In later periods the residence of the first prince has been 
transferred to Linga, while the younger prinee, Raja Muda, resides 
at Rhio. ‘They have both preserved that character and disposition 
in later periods, which even at a t me when they were more reapect- 
able was often attributed to them. Limited not so much in territo- 
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rial extent, 24 in the number of their subjects or in their ability to 
command their services, they have at all times employed the sid of 
pirates, whom they have fostered and encouraged; and it was on this 
account principally that the expedition was undertaken from Batavia. 

After they had been severely chastised by the arms of Dutch, they 
continued notwithstanding to send forth numerous small vessels, 
which greatly annoyed the traders in the neighbouring seas, but not 
content with this mode of warfare they attempted to affect their ene- 
mies by means of their allies, and for this purpose commenced an at- 
tack on the island of Banks, soon after the year abore mentioned, 
with the view to destroy the settlements and to reduce the produce 
of the mines. 

The description of people engaged for this purpose were of fia 
hinds, The first are distinguished by the name of Lanons. They in- 
habit several islands along the north and north-eastern coast of Bor 
neo and form a regular profession of piracy, although they had never 
extended their range to this neighbourhood before this period. The 
others have from time immemorial formed part of the population 
of Johore, Linga and Rhio, and the neighbouring islands, and, on ar- 
count of their particular mode of life, are called orang lawt or per- 
sons inhabiting the ocean. They are also distinguished by the 
names of Rayads. Some of them are still found in various parts of 
Banké (and Billiton) and a short sketch of their character, habits 
end mode of life will be subjoined below. But their chief retreat 
(in these seas) has been at Johore, Linga and Rhio, and though they 
have almost indiscriminately committed piracy, they have never to 
this period molested their ancient associates in Bank. 

No written records have been preserved of the surcessive attacks 
on various parts of the isiand, and I depend therefore on the verbal 
relations of the matives, The disasters commenced with the surprise 
at the settlement at Klabbet-lama: this was made before the co-ope- 
ration of the Lanons was obtained, by the Malays from Siak, a well 
known kingdom on the eastern const of Sumatra, formerly a depen- 
dency of Johore, and inhabited by asimilar race, disposed to plunder 
and piracy, ‘The assailants succeeded so far os to secure all the 
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ble possessions of the inhabitants, most of whom saved themselves 
by a precipitate flight into the forest. This happened about the 
year 1789. A second visit, which waa made by the Lanons a few 
years later, occasioned the total removal of the inhabitants, who form- 
eda new settlement at Alabbet Melabun which has been finally 
transfered to Aladbet-barw. 

The first regular enterprise of the Lanons was directed against 
Sungie-liat in the year 1792: the inhabitants being taken by surprise, 
a number of them were killed in the first attack: but the Lanons 
were finally repulsed by means ot the assistance afforded by two Arab 
merchants whose vessels were lying in the river. Three years 
later the attack was repeated: the Lanons now found a regular stock- 
ade which they not overpower, but they annoyed the settlement 
by seizing the supplies which were sent from Plembang. A third 
attempt was soon made with increased vigour in which the Lanons 
undertook a regular seige of the stockade, but they were finally re- 
pelled, and on their return destroyed the settlement at Klabbet-laut, 
as just related. 

From this part of the eastern coast, where the enterprises of the 
pirates were resisted by the population, and the means of security 
and defence which the inhabitants had provided, they directed their 
exploits to the southern extremity of the island. For their place of 
landing they selected the outlet of the river Aeppu, a remote and 
inaccessible situation, where no impedimenta could be offered, and 
gradually continued their course to Tubuali, Several months were 
employed in this undertaking ; the defenceless inhabitants they en- 
countered on their route were seized and carried away in slavery, 
the chiefs or Batins were murdered. The other Settlements along 
the western coast Ulin Nyeery and Banko-kutto were mostly de- 
serted by their inhabitants before the Lanonsa could reach them ; 
many families retired further to the interior or to the northern parts 
of the island, which were less accessible, where they have remained 
to the present period, especially in the interior of Minto, Belo and 
Palengas, 
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With the exception of Tubuali, where a stockade had hastily been 
constructed, all the rivers along the western and southern coast, cs- 
pecially those of Banko- kutto, Selan, and Kappu afforded shelter and 
security to the Lanons, their numbers rapidly increased and at lest 
they ventured an attack on Koba, the nearest settlement on the 
eastern coast which they overpowered and plundered. They now 
extended their range further to the north ; commanding the out- 
lets of the rivers Koba, Kurou and Pangkul, they ascended with 
small prahus in the interior, attacked the Important and extensive 
native settlement at Paku and repeated the outrages committed at 
Tubuali. According to the accounts which I received in the near- 
est remaining Settlement of Pangkal-penang and Tirak several hun- 
dred families were carried off in captivity, but by far the greatest 
number perished in the woods from fatigue and want; they fled to 
and Sungie Liat) where they found a precarious shelter. The De- 
patty of Paku perished in the attack ; his nominal successors are 
=p aman pg 

rouraged by the success of the Lanons, the Rayads, their as- 
secaes shovementioned, of a disposition equally cruel and rapacious 
but less vigorous or enterprising, now ventured to participate in the 
spoils of Banka. ‘They were at this period conducted by Panglima 
Raman a notorious pirate, whose history and career are involved 
with the affairs of Bank, and who is celebrated a5 much for his ex- 
ploits on shore as for his successful interception of those vessels 
from Plembdng that occasionally attempted to bring relief to the 
starving inhabitants, 

Panglima Raman is a native of Linga. His father, a private trader 
from Bugis, was married to a daughter of one of the principal Ra- 
yada of that place. As a child he was noticed by the prince (at this 
time the Raja Muda) on account of his appearance and sprightli- 
ness, and employed as one of the followers of state. As he grew up, 
strongly encouraged by the prince. He finally became chief of the 
Rayads of Linga, As such he first conducted the piracies on the 
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coast of Java; and in his successive expeditions finally became suffi- 
ciently boid to surprise small veasels of the Dutch. and of other Eu- 
ropean nations, at the month of the river of Plembang. He waa 
Present at the attacks on Rhio and Malecen. After the defeat of 
Koba by the Lanons, he fixed himself permanently at that place, 
whence he carried on his piracies in the neighbourhood. One of 
his principal exploits was against the Settlement of Pankal-penang 
which he successively plundered. He succeeded in overpowering 
the chief from Plembang colled Tamungong Patshienan, and the in- 
habitants of the stockade were obliged to retire. He proceeded in- 
to the interior, seized many of the original inhabitants and carried 
them off in captivity. He kept possession of the Settlement several 
months. 

The recovery of Pangkal-pinang for the Sultans of Plembdng was 
committed to Abdullah-Djalel an enterprising Arab, With the as- 
sistance be olitained from Sayang and Marawang be established a 
new stockade: he collected the original inhabitants who, from nu- 
merous parts of an almost impenctrable forest attacked the prows 
lying in the course of the river and finally succeeded in dislodging 
Panglima Roman. In his return and during his continuance at 
Koba, this pirate ravaged all the smaller settlements from Tanjong 
Merikat to the vicinity of Sungei-liat. But at Robo his Réiyads 
were defeated by the Chinese. The stockades which are still found 
even at the smallest regular establishments of the Chinese fiulicate 
the terror in whichthe inhabitants lived to very late periods. 

About this time the Lanons entered the large river of Marawang ; 
they proceeded upa branch that leads to the settlement of that name, 
and surprized the inhabitants in the stockade, who fled into the for- 
est, but being soon rallied they foreed the pirates to retire. These 
continued their incursion higher up the river to the village of the 
Depally Barin and finally to the foot of the large mountain Morass, 
seizing everywhere the defenceless inhabitants and earrying them 
away af slaves. ‘These vexstions were frequently repeated on ya- 
rious branches of this river. 

Nearly at the same the settlements of the Eastern peningula of 
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the northern division of Banka were likewise visited by the Lanons. 
They commenced on the eastern shores of the interior Bay of Klab- 
bet. At Betinyw, they were repulsed as the stockade had been put 
into n good state of defence by Demang Satjo Truno, an administrator 
from Plembang of Chinese descent. At Lumut they overpowered 
the stockade and plundered the inhabitants ; but anew stockade was 
soon constructed by the Demang just mentioned on a more elevated 
spot, which has resisted their later attempts. In my visit to this 
neighbourhood [ saw the remains of the deserted settlement. 

Along the large river of Sayang the incursions were chiefly di- 
rected against numerous small settlements of the original inhabitants, 
and here, as well as in the passage through the outer and inner Bay 
of Kiabbet many spots were pointed out to me, solitary at present, 
which formerly supported numerous inhabitants and flourishing yil- 


The eastern coast of this portion of the Island was particularly 
exposed to the ravages both of the Lanons and Rayads: The condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of Matur and Teneang, simple and defence- 
less in the highest degree, particularly inyited their attacks. The 
former district in particular was almost drained of its population : 
Teneang, nearer to the settlement at Sungie-liat, occasionally re- 
ceived some support and many of the inhabitants secured themselves 
in a stockade which still remains at Binting Bakki. But notwith- 
standing the inroads of the pirates have been carried to the heart 
of this peninsula, and the miners at Lampur, Katta and the vicinity 
of Sayang have been surprized at their work and carried away. Each 
of the mining districts has eventually been obliged to build a stoc- 
kade for the security of the inhabitants, although residing at a great 
distance from the #ea or from a large river. 

While one party of the Lanons and Réyads molested the eastern 
settlements, another carried on its enterprises along the western 
coast to the neighbourhood of Minto. Meeting no effectual resist 
ance from Fleinbang, those vessels which were occasionally sent out 
for the relief or support of Banki were interrupted on the const, 
an tended only to encourage the audacity of the pirates. 
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wuccessively plundered, the stockades burnt and the environs laid 
waste. The large rivers of Mendu, Kotto-waringin and Jering 
afforded them in this part of the island a most convenient shelter 
sight of Minto: the inhabitants of these settlements relate at the 
present period with earnest eimplicity the dread in which they con- 
stantly lived. The only inhabitants of Plembing who attempted 
With some success to limit their progress was Demang Singa Yuda 
commonly know as Demang Singa. 

In several of his expeditions he succeeded in liberating numerous 
inhabitants who had been captured, he entered successively the 
rivers of Jering and Kutto-waringin, and finally obliged the pirates 
to relinquish their permanent establishments in this part of the is- 
land, but the effects of their ravages are af the present time very 
obvious. At Kutto-waringin and Tampelang many of the inhabitants 
have been carried away, and other have contracted a disposition to 
pillage and murder from the example of the pirates, 

One of the last exploits of the Lanons was undertaken against the 
settlement ot Jebus. The difficulty with which an enterprize is con- 
ducted in this part of the island, on account of the impediments af- 
forded by the natural situation of the country, with the vicinity of 
the capital, yields the strongest proof of the defiance of the Lanons, 
and of the reluctance of the Sultan of Plembaing to afford assistance 
to his unfortunate subjects on Banka, But at this place the exten- 
sive population of ths Chinese was alone sufficient to repel the attack ; 
the Lanons however occupied all the rivers along the northern coast 
of the island, whence they aunoyed the inhabitants by inroads into 
the country. 

The settlement of Sungie-bulu bounding that of Jebus was at 
this time guarded by Demang Surontakka, better known as Demang 
Minyak, the chief of the Rayads of Banka in the service of Plembaing; 
it was, notwithstanding, exposed to partial molestation especially 
on the northern coast, 

The town of Minto is the only inhabited part of Binki which did 
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not suffer an attack. 'Two causes have probably contributed to af- 
ford it security ; the connection which still existed between the pre- 
sent generation and mary families derived from the ancient inha- 
bitants of Johore latterly removed to Linga, and the apparent pos- 
ture of defence which the inhabitants of Minto assumed. Shortly 
preceding the arrival of the Lonons, the princes of Linga had pro- 
mulgrted the report ofan intended attack on Minto, in order indi- 
rectly to annoy the princes of Plemising. A fortification was in 
consequence commenced with great energy on a commanding situa- 
tion above the town, which on account of the contribution of a 
of money by the Sultan, has been named Binting Saribu; but it 
has never been completed. 

But although Minto did not suffer immediately, like the other 
parts of Banka, from the visits of the Lanons, it experienced during 
this period calamities of a different kind, which affected it nearly in 
the same degree as the disasters above enumerated affected the other 
parts of the island, and affords another proof of the culpable negli- 
gence with which the affairs of Banka were conducted at the capital, 

Soon after the attack of the Lanons on the southern parts of the 
island, nearly one half of the inhabitants of Minto, including most 
of the principal families, abandoned their native place and retired 
to Linga, This emigration was occasioned by the treatment of 
one of the principal inhabitants of Abang-tawi a direct descendant 
of one of the ancient families which established Minto, and who 
commanded the esteem and affection of his fellow citizens in an 
eminent degree. Wonder the accusation of haying committed some 
atrocious offence, he was summoned to the capital where, with- 
out a hearing, he suffered a violent death. Disgusted and incensed 
at this tyranmical act, all his relations and friends deserted their ha- 
hitations at Minto, and retired into voluntary exile. Another afflic- 
tion of Minto displays in a stronger degree the excessive indifference 
of the Sultan of Plembang regarding the affairs of Bink’, Raden 
Japhar, a near relation of the Sultan, having carried off by force the 
lawful -vife of another person, was threatened with punishment. 
He therefore privately left the capital and retired to Linga, where 
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he obtained the protection of the king, who a5 the enemy of Plem- 
béing artfully associated him with Panglima Raman, whose occa 
sional retreat was still at Koba. After various piratieal expedition: 
which they undertook in conjunction, they carried on a recular block. 
ade of the western coast of Banka; they occupied for this purpose, 
a situation near the Nangka islands, whenee they intercepted all the 
vessels that passed through the straits, or thet attempted to leave 
the river of Plembing. About this period they also plundered, in 
fellowship, the stockade of Jebus. ‘The rank of Japhar was suffi- 
cient to prevent any opposition from the inhabitants, whether Chi- 
nese, Malays or natives, and they carried away, without meeting an 
attempt at resistance, a large store of tin, and everything valuable 
which the stockade contained. Having separated himself from 
Panclima Raman, in consequence of a dispute concerning « valua- 
ble prize (of which the annals of Java can give some account) Ja- 
phar visited the kingdom of Kedah, and upon his return perma- 
nently established himself at Minto. Here he bid complete de- 
fiance to his sovereign (who to sppearance approved of his situation) 
he occupied the fort of the Sultan, Bintang-saribu above mentioned, 
and exercised over the inhabitants of the neighbourhood every species 
of unlawful oppression. 

He summoned all the officers of the most distant settlements, in 
*he regular service of and under rezponsibility to the persons to 
whom the sovereign had committed the administration of the mines, 
and compelled them by threats and by violence to deliver to him at 
Minto the tin they manufactured or the money they had charge of. 
Every species of alse and torture was employed to discover the 
places where their actual or supposed treasures might be concealed, 
and many of the unfortunate inhabitants were croelly put to death. 
The spot is still pointed out at the river Minto-azin whither the vie- 
tims were conveyed at night to satisfy the revengeful spirit of this 





miscreant. 

It is probable that the same causes which prevented the former- 
ally of Plembang from affording succour to Banka, prevented also 
an interference on account of the atrocities of Japhar; it is evident 
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that the interest of the Government of Batavia was affected by the 
failure of the produce of the mines, aud the flight of Jopliar had 
originally been occasioned by an injury to one of its subjects ; its 
forbearance therefore must be ascribed to inability. At the event 
of a commission at Plembsing and Banka in 1502, Japhar's suspi- 
eion were roused ; he fled to the mountains and finally attempted an 
establishment at Banko-kutto, but this was of short duration: with 
the intention to become a Hadji he engaged to in a voyage Mekka, 
but perished in sight of Banka. 

The narrative of the particular disasters of Minto dues not com- 
plete the detail of calamities. Two other causes contributed to dis- 
treas the inhabitants and to reduce the population of Banka. The 
incursions of the pirates were extended to the interior of the island: 
the inhabitants were surprised at their plantutions; if they escaped 
by flight, their rice-grounds were notwithstanding in most cases 
abandoned, or crops, almost ripe for harvest, were wantouiy destroy- 
ed. The usual supplies from Plembing aud other countries were 
detained on the coast, and famine was the unavoidable consequence. 
Even in the most productive seasons, the rice cultivated on Banka is 
insufficient for the consumption of the aggregate number of inlabi- 
tants, and any deficiency in the regular supply occasions want. The 
culture of those vegetables which might form substitutes in case of 
searcity of rice is totally neglected by the natives, It is therefore not 
surprising that the inhabitants in many instances preferred a yolun- 
tary slavery and exile to the accumulated evils which harassed then 
in their native country. 

At this time the small-pox was iutrodueed, probably by the La- 
nons, at different part of the island, aul spreading rapidly, raged 
with the virulence of a malignant epidemic. The inhabitants having 
been long exempt from this disease, the opportunities for its propo- 
pation were proportionally great, especially as it came upon them 
unawares; amt it is generally supposed that nearly one half of the 
remaining population was carried off by this cause, 

The dread which exists anone the natives of Banka of the srall- 
pox has been, from the most ancient periods, excessive in the highest 
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degree. Flight is their only resource to escape on attack. As soon 
as the symptoms are perceived or expected, a patient is abandoned 
infallibly without mercy or consideration, All the other members 
of a family, or the inmates of a house retire precipitately into the 
woods, From this habit there is no exception. No ties of consan- 
guinity or affection can retain an attendant for the unfortunate pa- 
tient, and he is indiscriminately left to his fate. 

This feature in the character of the inhabitants is not sketehed 
from partinl information. The accuracy of the statement rests on 
an unanimous report in every part of the island not only of the na- 
tives but also of the Malays and Chinese. Wherever my enquiries 
were made [was assured that a mother infallibly abandoned her 
child a8 soon as she suspected by the symptoms the approaching di- 
sense, and that ne consideration of affection or duty could retain 
the husband with the wife in the case of an attack of the small-pox. 
If a patient attempt to follow hts relations and friends in their de- 
sertion he is destroyed without merey. This quality in a race of 
people possessmg in many other respects good sense and consider- 
able propriety of conduct shews their near approach te the condi- 
lion of sayages, in which little else is regarded than self-preserya- 
tion. 

The condition of the inhabitants at this period im various parts 
induced them to give themselves up to voluntary slavery to eseape 
the evils which awaited them on their native soil, and the name 
Peaggawo Sengkang has been preserved in the memory of the 
Thinkdinese. A native of Macassar and habituated to the traffic tn 
slaves, he employed the disasters of Biinkd to his private benefit, 
Provided with the common necessaries of life he coasted along the 
western side of the island with small vessels on which he received 
many persons who gave themselves up to his mercy in order to es- 
eape the combined miseries which threatened them from famine, pi- 
rates anid disease. 

From the year 1804 the Lanons gradually retired owt of this 
neithbourhoud to their accustomed range in the eastern seas. Lit. 
tle more was afforded to their enterprize hy the exhausted state of 
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Banka, and even the Rayads, probably from the same cause, dimi- 
nished the frequency of their visits. But a new species of yexation 
now originated, likewise from Linga, Rhio and their dependencies, 
which, by diverting the produce from its proper channel, affects di- 
rectly the interest of the sovercign. Numerous small prows infest 
the coast under the pretence of fishing ; these are chicly manned 
by Chinese, who when not observed ascond the shore and obtain 
from the miners in remote situations on low terms, chiefly by barter, 
the ore of tin they have in store, which in this state is carried off 
to be refined at Linga and the vicinity. The vessels with which it 
is undertaken are called petals or fishers, and these are often ac. 
companied by Rayads who come for the purpose of piracy. 

A retrospect upon the affairs of Banka from the year 1785 pre- 
sents, with little variation, a gloomy picture. About 20° years he- 
fore this period not only the produce of the mines, but also the con- 
dition of the inhabitants in regard to comfort and prosperity, had 
attained its “maximum”; it soon experienced a melancholy reverse. 
But, although all parts were affected by sccummlated calamities, they 
did not suffer equally. The great south eastern division of the js- 
land was beyond the others desolated ; with the exception of the 
districts of Pangkal-penang and Tubuali, the stockades of which af- 
forded a precarious shelter to the Chinese inhabitants, the popula- 
tion of this extensive portion of the island was reduced to a few 
straggling fugitives, and the anciently flourishing territories of Koba, 
Paka and Banko-kutto have been converted to a desert + both at 
Pangkal-penang and Tubuali the miners have often, for a consider- 
able space of time, been deterred from their work. 

The eastern peninsula of the northern division of the island from 
its more ancient occupation, and more regular means of defence, 
was, at least at the principal settlements, better enabled to resist 
the pirates; it was also in great measure peopled by Chinese. 
Sungie-liat, Belinyn and Layang though repeatedly attacked were 
never completely overpowered, and Marawang and Lumut though 
temporarily defeated were soon re-established, and the mining ope- 
rations were never cutirely interrupted. Tho expoved situations of 
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Mupar and Jeniang and the mines in that direction, as has already 
been stated, suffered most from the aggressors. 

The western peninsula of the northern division being in a mea- 
sure overawed by the vicinity of the capital was more cautiously at- 
tempted ; but besides the entire desertion of the settlement of Klab. 
het-laut, this portion was equally horassed with the rest by the in. 
terreption of all supplies; and the audacity of the pirates may be 
rstimated by the incursions they made here to the mines of Sunee 
in the neighbourhood of the large settlement at Klubbet, carrying 
off captives the defenceless miners they found at work, or surprizing 
them at night in their liabitations, 

The indifference of the inhabitants has preserved but few accurate 
dutes relating to the events above detailed ; those which I collected 
at Minto from written documents place the first attempt on Klab- 
bet in 1789; the attack on Sungie list at 1792; the expedition 
through the southern districts hy way of Kappo to 'Tubuali between 
1792 and 935 the defeat of Kola and its consequent occupation by 
Panglima Raman in 1793; after which the other attacks occured 
in rapid succession. 

The emigration from Minute of rumerouws families on account of 
the fate of Abang Tawi took place in 1792: the flight of Raden 
Japhar from Plemlding in 1797 ; the attack on Jebus ly the La- 
noms in 1790; and the death of Raden Japhar in 1804, In the year 
1803 Sultan Mahmud Badoor Udin (the second) succeeded his fa- 
ther on the throne of Plembang, but the calm which soon succeeded 
in the affairs of Binké was not owing to his endeavours to relieve 
the distresses of the island ; if the relations given by the natives are 
just, he was more reluctant than his father to employ his means for 
its relief. The details which are given at the present period by 
the inhabitants of the late condition of the island are characterized 
by a unifurm narration of calamities. The fatal effects of the small. 
pox, the fate of the natives perishing in the woods for want of food, 
or giving themselves into voluntary captivity, and the excesses of 
the Lanons are the constant themes of conversation, and are repeated 
tothe stranger with that pathetic simplicity which vouches for their 
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truth. Arespectable native, Demang Satjo Truno abovementioned. 
in giving an account of his labours and fatigues in establishing the 
stockade at Mampang, assured me that his rest at night was dis. 
turbed by every rustling leaf, he added with apparent sincerity since 
Banka had become a British possession he reposed in safety. This 
is truly the sentiment of the inhabitantsin general whether Malays, 
Chinese or original natives. The statements in preceding parts of 
this introduction as tothe former conduct of the sovereigns of Plem- 
bang to this unfortunate island require no comment. The interest 
and happiness of the inhabitants without exception is deeply con- 
cerned in the change of government. ‘The miners often oppressed 
by the officers of Plembang confide implicitly in the justice and liber- 
ality of the present administration: the natives are secure from be- 
ing surprised at their plantatious by the pirates. The re-establish- 
ment of many productive mining situations will be attempted again 
in the extensive southern districts; many of the exiled nation have 
already returned or await anxiously an opportunity to revisit their 
native shores, 

[t is not requisite to the object of this introduction to report the 
detail of the circumstances connected with the acquisition of Biu- 
ka; and the authentic documents relating thereto have already been 
made public under the sanction of government. 

If it were necessary to increase the number of accusations against 
the exiled Sultan, these would largely be afforded by the unfortu- 
nate natives of Banka, and by their reproaches for withholding that 
security and protection which they deserved, as his own riches and 
greatness as well as those of his ancestors were chiefly derived from 
the revenue of that small island, and even the superstition of the 
capital has discovered in his fate a just punishment of this indiffer- 
ence to the affairs of Bink&, superadded to the violation of the most 
sacred engagements. %In the month of April 1812, the British flag 
was hoisted on Banka: and the following month the rights of the 
Sultan of Plembing to the island were solomnly transferred to the 
British Government. 

Of the various inhabitants of Banka that have been mentioned in 
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a ee ere Malays must be considered 
as foreigners: the mountain-people and the sea-people, as they are 
solide diidhaliabicks sin Ca-caaik deathoah race of residents that 
ean be traced, and in concluding these prefatory remarks it may be 
proper to take a rapid view of them both. 

The custom of living on the water is common in various parts of 
India, it is in some countries occasioned by necessity ; those people 
who are called Réyads on Banka and in the neighbouring seas, adopt 
it by choice and preserve it in situations which would afford a more 
comfortable mode of life. 1 transiently noticed their manners and 
peculiarities in the bays of Jebus and Klabbet: they are here also 
distinguished among the Malays by the name of Orang-lant which 
literally signifies persons inhabiting the ocean or sea-people. 

I am not able to determine the extent of their range in the Indian 
ocean ; it is probable that they are dispersed through all the coun- 
tries where the Malay language is current: their principal rende- 
vous at present ia at Linga, Rhio, and the numerous island in the 
neighbourhood. They have always formed part of the subjects of 
the Malay princes during their prosperity at Malakka and after- 
wards at Johore. 

Those Rayads who have preserved their manners pure, inhabit 
small prows, which carry their possessions and families, ‘These are 
of the size and kind of the vessels distinguished among the Malays 
by the name of prow Aakap, probably from their supposed resom- 
blance to a fish of the same name in their form and motion ; they 
are equally adapted to rowing and sailing. Their appropriation is 
and here a small furnace is permanently fixed ; the central space 
serves for their usual occupations during the day and for their rest 
at night: several large mats which are rolled up in the day time form 
its principal furniture: their interior parts contain a small chest in 
which they preserve their things of value. During the night, and 
in bad weather, the vessel is covered by a light mat (or Kajang) 
which when not used is folded over the posterior part. The furni- 
ture of each prow is very simple. One harpoon with a shifting 
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point and a spear like instrument for searching crabs in the sand, 
sane empty cocoanut shells with ore and paddles in proportion to 
the size of the vessels ore always found ; besides these I noticed in 
all the vessels | visited a drom anda comb of uncommon size ; 
most prows carry a favourite cat. A number of long wooden lances, 
as their common weapon of defence, are always placed in conspicu- 
ous parts. These they wield with much dexterity. The larger 
prows (especially those intended for warlike purposes) are provid- 
ed with rantakkas, firelocks, spears and Malay cutlasses. 

Each prow carries a large sail. The day is spent in small excur- 
sions on the ocean, at night the vessels are anchored near the shore 
or fixed to a pole; smaller vessels are generally drawn upon the 
beach. When opportunities allow they seek the shelter of small 
bays or the outlets of rivers. The food of the Raynds is principal- 
ly derived from the ocean, and affords an additional reason for the 
propriety of their name. They often subsist for many days succes- 
sively on fish, crabs, oysters or muscles, which they consume indis- 
criminately, but they are extraordinarily fond of vegetable food, and 
whenever they have an opportunity of indulging their appetites in 
eating rice their voracity is excessive and all of them devour double 
the that will suffice another Malay. The constant diet of 
fish gives their stomach an uncommon capacity, and the gentle sti- 
mulus of vegetable food is very gratifying to them. ‘The places they 
oceupy or have lately visited are easily known by the remnants of 
fish, by piles of shells, &c., and are also indicated at a great distance 
by a nauseous odour. Cleanliness is by no means one of their qua- 
lities, ‘Those I observed were rarely exempt from irruptions of the 
sored and several complained of diseases of the bowels. 

A ir occupations have relation to the element on which they 
live: they spend their time chie@y In fahing or in preparing fishing 
tackle of various kinds. The preparation and arrangement of the 
leaves of aspecies of Pandanus for sails is the business of the females. 
Those which have attached themselves to a particular spot have ac- 
quired some degree of industry; part of the produce of their enter- 
prize is dried and exchanged for rice and necessaries. In the hay 
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of Klabbet I observed a number of small prows engaged in darting: 
tripangs, a species of Holothuria, which being boiled and subse- 
quently dried becomes a favourite article of diet among the Chinese 
and is sold with considerable adyantae to individuals of that nation 
for the China trade. They also derive some emolument from the 
collection of Agur-agar, a sea weed of the Genus of Tremella, which 
is employed as a condiment in the food of the natives in general. 

Most of the Rayads found near the island of Binki, have embrae- 
ed the Mahomedan religion ; of those in the neighbouring seas ma- 
wy are still infidels ; but their manners, mode of life and domestic 
habits are less refined than those of the Malays in general. They 
are of a swarthy colour, their persons are well made and robust, 
they possess great bodily strength and are experienced in the use of 
those arma which form their usual defence. 

Their character is by no means favorably delineated ; the accounts 
uniformly agree in representing them as treacherous and very in- 
different as to the crime of murder. They possess a considerable 
degree of personal courage and enterprize: qualities which ure im- 
proved by their mode of life exposing them to unceasing vicissitudes 
and hardships. 

But they employ these qualities often unlawfully to the detriment 
of others. If they can surprize a prow of inferior force without the 
probability of being discovered, the contents are plundered and eve- 
Fy person on board put to death. Accidents have several times led 
to the discovery of these atrocities many years after they were com- 
mitted. But piracy where they are at liberty to indulge it, is their 
more regular profession, and they have been too much supported by 
the princes and other inhabitants of Linga and Rhio, who have pro- 
fted by their exploits. Advances have often been made them in 
money on condition of dividing with them the spoil, by which their 
piracies have been sanctioned and encouraged. 

Intermarriages have of Jate not been uncommon between their fe- 
males and Malays or Chinese. By marrying the daughters of their 
chiefs, persons of other deseriptions of people have succeeded in he- 
coming their leaders. Pangtima Raman has already been mention- 
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ed. The village of Kampak, the principal resort of the Rayads in 
Banka, consists of those Chinese who have attached themselves by 
marriage to these people and live a kind of amphibious life among 
their new connections, Their present chief in Bink& is descended 
from a Chinese father who was connected with a Rayad by matrimo- 
uy, and he is again wedded to the daughter of their former chief in 
this neighbourhood. 

Demang Minyak ia in various respects the most notorious charac- 
ter the island of Banka has hitherto prodoced. He wane born at 
Sungie Ulo about 50 years ago, before the foundation of a regular 
settlement, when this place was the chief resort of the Réyads of 
Banka. In his early youth he displayed much vivacity and was en- 
gaged by a company of strolling players, who travelled, for the amuse- 
ment of their coufitrymen, through the greatest part of the island. 
As he advanced in age he was noticed by the agents from Plembing 
an account of his capacity, and made himself very useful by his as- 
sistance in the foundation of the settlement at Jebus : le was in con- 
sequence recommended to the court of Plembdng, and having alrea- 
dy obtained much influence over the Rayads by his connection with 
the daughter of the former chief, he was regularly appointed to their 
command with the tithe Demang Sureutakka, He is generally 
known by the name of Demang Minyak; he deserves the tithe of 
Panglime Raman of Banké, which, literally translated, signifies « 
commander of distinction, and the odium which a comparison might 
attach to this name is obliterated by his being lawfully employed. 
This man possessed in a great degree the qualities of his maternal 
ancestors modified by the vivacity of the Chinese; and the same 
qualities which would give him much enpacity for mischief as a pi- 





rate, have been regulated and controlled. During a long and active 
life he has been usefully employed in resisting piracy, and one of 
his last exploits in the service of Plembang was the defent of Pang- 
lima Raman whom he encountered on the north side of Banka; af- 
ter being severely beaten, Panglima Raman retired to Linga where 
he still remains, without attempting to appear on the seas again. 
Denwng Minyak’s latest employment has principally been to res- 
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train the enterprize of the pukats, for which purpose his own veseels 
and the prows of his Rayads are particularly adapted. 

The inhabitants of the interior of Banka, who are commouly call- 
el mowntaia-people, Orang Gunung, belong to the Malay race,* but 
they are far behind the Malays of the surrounding countries in an 
approach to civilization. ‘Their particular derivation cannot be trac- 
ed: they have, in ancient periods had no intercourse with Europeans, 
and very little with the neighbouring Malays. About the period of 
the settlement of Minto, they embraced partially the Mahomedan 
religion ; some of them are still Cafirs or infidels, They speak the 
Malay language somewhat adulterated by words peculiar to them- 
wtlves or derived from the Jayanese language. ‘They are distin- 
guished in Banka according to the territories they occupy, but have 
no concerted government. In each distriet there is a person known 
by the title of Hatin, who is considered as the chief, though he 
possesses nothing to support authority. ‘There is no hereditary 
prince or chief whose influence extends over the whole or over s 
ronsileralile portion of the island, similar to that of other oriental 
princes. ‘The office of Batin is of the patriarchal kind, he is look- 
ed up tons the bond of society who possesses the generel confidence, 
and his counsel is expected, more than his assistance, in cases of 
diffeulty. The title generally deseends from father to son, but the 
secession is always regulated by the approbation of all the Matta- 
gawes of a iistrict, a name which designates those persons who be- 





* They appear to be the same race with the various tribes of Binua inha- 
hiding the interior of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. Mr. Will- 
er, who resided for five years in the country of the Battas, informs us that 
in all the moet mountainous parts of Sumatra a comparatively rade people, 
called Orang Lubu, wander, who somuch resemble the Binua of Johore as 
described in this Journal (vol, Lp. 242) that he has no doubt they are the 
samerace. They speak the Maloy language in arodeform. We have long 
doubted the descent of all the Peninsular Malays from the proper Menang- 
kabau people, and anticipated that further research would discover the rem~ 
nants of aboricinal Malayan tribes in Sumatra to whom we might refer the 
origin both ofthe Menangkabaus and of other branches. A further ac- 
qosintance With the Orang Lubu would probably afford an answer to the 
qucstion whether they or the Binua of the Peninsula are the parent tribes. 
Relieving that we can connect the Bloua with more northern continental 
people, we must, inthe mean time, consider it proboble that the Orang 
Lubu are offshoots from them. En. 
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ing married are attached to a particular territory, and are called on 
occasionally for the services of the sovereign. If a Batin forfeits 
the confidence of the community, or commits sowe notorious irregu- 
larity, he is disearded by the general voice, and another person is 
nominated in his stead. He receives no emoliment or contribution 
of any kind, and the only advantage derived from his office is the 
. assistance of one day's labour from all the males belonging to his 
district, at the period when a spot is cleared in the furest for a new 
rice plantation. 

The mountain people form no villages: they live dispersed in sin- 
gle families over the whole territory of their respective districts in the 
midst of the forest, changing their situations every vear, for the 
purpose of attempting a new plantation. Their manner of cultivating 
the ground is rude in the highest degree: a fertile spot is seiected 
in the forest, the trees are felled, the smaller trunks and branches 
are employed for the enclosure, the large trees and stumps are des- 
troyed by fire, the seed is thrown in the mould and the harvest pe- 
tiently expected. Such a plantation is called a /edong, and here the 
native builds his hut. Sometimes though rarely the work is under- 
taken in conjunction by several families. 

The only places which bear some resemblawee to villages are ot 
Dahuwok in the district of Kutto-waringin, o settlement lutely ¢s- 
tablished by the Depally Barin at Depa near the large river of Ma- 
rawang, anda small hamlet between the stockade of Panglhal-pe- 
nang and Juak in the territory ofthe Batin Marawang. 

The natives of Sungie-bulu, Jebus and Klabbet, have preserved 
their ancient mode of life in greater purity, and in ihe whole of 
these extensive districts no villages are found. 

In whatever point of view these natives are cousidered, their ha- 
bits indicate but a emall remove from the state of savages. Their 
culture is confined exclusively to rice, although the Chinese und 
Malays from Plembang have introduced Indian corn, plantains, 
and Monioe, and the fertility and luxnriance of the soil strongly in- 
vite to an extension of agriculture. Even the routs of the ronyol- 
vulus Battatas which are often planted on their growels after the 
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harvest, are employed in barter with the neighbouring Chinese for 
rariuus trifling articles of luxury, rather than for their own consun 
tion: like most other savages they are limited to a single species of 
nutrimeut, 

The most common and useful domestic traits and trees are never 
found among the mountain-people, except at the villages above- 
mentioned where several kinds have lately been planted. Many of 
the natives are unacquainted with the method of opening a cocoa- 
nut for the purpose of obtaining the fluid it contains. ‘The only 
fruit tree which is sometimes found near their ladangs, as well as in 
sulitary parts of the forest, isthe Champedak, a species of Artocar- 
pus or bread fruit: This tree, which grows to a very large size, is 
ofter: planted by the natives, agreeably to an old eastern custom, as 
a legacy (pusaka) for their posterity, in the expectation that at afu- 
ture period their children or grand children may clear o plantation 
on the same spot and discover the trees their ancestors have bequea- 
thed to them, 

The inhabitants of Banka present on first acquaintance various 
good qualities, which must however be appreciated with regard to 
circumstances before their character is too favorably delineated. 
Theft and robbery are scarcely known among those of the northern 
portions of the island ; gambling, intoxication, adultery and similar 
vices are equally uncommon ; but the smallness of their community, 
the separation in which they live, and their general poverty withhold 
25 well the incitements as the opportunities for vice. 

Although they profess externally the Mahomedan religion, they 
have retained many of their ancient superstitions. They have a pe- 
culiar yeneration for the forests whieh cover the island asthe source 
from which they chiefly draw their nourishment. Every portion of 
a forest is in their opinion subjected to a spirit or inferior deity, 





and they never cut a tree, in laying out a new rice ground, without 
soliciting, by means of an offering, the assent of the particular di- 
vinity, that superintends the spot. By neglect of this ceremony 
they infallibly expect to be visited by some severe domestic calamity, 
As the season approaches for attempting a new plantation, some Ben- 
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goin is burned pear one of the largest trees of the ground they have 
selected, and some customary imprecations ore uttered. The con- 
sent or prohibition of the Antu or Bliss (these are the common de- 
nominations of the Rustic deities) is signified to them at night: 
certain images or representations in their dreams during the three 
next succeeding nights are considered as fayourable ; others are look- 
ed upon as a denial, and a new spot is accordingly selected and at- 
tempted with the same ceremonies.* In cases of distress or misfur- 
tune they invoke in several districts the assistance or commiseration 
of a particular Antu or Dewa, called dkke timbang (in the same 
manner as the neighbouring islanders invoke Primisti Gurul) who 
they suppose is concealed in one of the large rivers of the island. 
The mountains, rocks and stones are likewise subjected to their seve - 

Not many years ago, during the prevalence of an epidemic di- 
sense, one of the inhabitants of a certain district exposed on an ele- 
vated scaffold the body of one of his deceased relations, enclosed 
in a basket of network, in order that the Antu might satisfy himself 
on this offering nnd spare the rest of his relations. 

The favourable qualities in the character of the mountain-people 
shew themselves principally in the districts of Pisang, Klabbet, Sun- 
gie-bulu, Sungie-liat, Marawang and Pangkal-penang. In the ex- 
tensive tract of Kutfo-waringin, some portions of which ore more 
populous than the districts abovementioned, their habits have, in a 
great measure, been contaminated by the examples of the Lanons; 
here the sale of opium, which was carefully prohibited in the other 
districts, hns also been partially permitted, during the former odmi- 
istration, and with other excesses, robbery and murder have some. 
times been committed. The constitution of society among the moun- 
tain people was not reduced to regularity, ODshennangs [Jennings] 
or agents from Plembang, resided latterly in various parts, and these 
reguinted most subjects of dispate according to the customs among 
the Malays, where every offence is expiated by a fine, 


* Compare the similar Mintira superstition ante yol. Lp. 250, 
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Their domestic habits are very simple: the marriages, which are 
always contracted with the edvice of the Batin are rarely prolific. 
In my enquiries concerning the population of the island | had fre- 
quent occasion ta notice their slow increase. The nomber of chil- 
dren in a family rarely exceeds three, in many families there is but 
one child, and many marriages have no offspring. The domestic 
arts of spinning, weaving &c., are not known among them, and they 
depend for clothing on the neighbouring countries. In several dis- 
tricts the inhabitants, particularly the females, manufacture mats of 
various qualities; in which they display considerable patience and 
ingenuity. If we except one or two instances of persons who have 
visited other countries, they acquire neither reading nor writing. 

These people, who to a rude simplicity partaking of stupidity, 
unite much sincerity of disposition which interests the stranger in 
their behalf, have suffered more than the other inhabitants from the 
calamities of the island, 

Of an extensive population nine-tenths have been destroyed or dis- 
persed through other countries by the causes above enumerated, and 
it has often been to the writer a very agreeable reflection, that the 
change of the government of Banka has again afforded them secu- 
rity and protection. 

Tuomas Honssrre.p, 


Library, East India tt 
august Sth. 1847, 
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[ Before proceeding to Dr. Horsfield’s Report we shall give an 
extract from Dr. Epp’s Schifderuagen avs Ostindiens Archipel,* 
whieh brings down the history of the island to a recent period, and 
furnishes a graphic picture of the mode of life of a Datch official 
there at the present day. | 


Banka was carly known to the Eqropeans. The strait was the common 
passage for vessels to China, Japan and Malacca. In the year 1608 the 
nnlted Dutch East India Company took the islands of Bonka and Biliton 
(then governed by o Sultan) under their protection. Some years after- 
wards they both came into possession of the Sultan of Plembang ; with one 
of those Sultans che Dutch East India Company in the year IT77 entered 
into a trealy for the monopoly of the tin. This Sultan owed his election to 
the throne of Plembang to the Dutch. In 181] one of his successors mur- 
dered the Dutch in a cruel manner. 

The sons and princes of the Sultan were usually nominated chiefs of his 
different possessions. Thos the chiefs of Banka descended from Plem- 
bang, and governed the istand a3 vassals of the Sultan with the title of Di- 
palti. The form of the government was originally a patriarchal one, however 
often degenerated into despotism ; so that the people of Banka frequently ex- 
perienced heavy oppressions, owing to the Dipatii's not having regular re- 
venues, and belog left to their own measures for securing their means of 
etisience. After the oceapation of Java by the English (1511) the peo- 
ple of Membang shewed on inimical disposition towards the Duteh, who 
consisted for the greatest part of merchants, besidesa small garrison, and 
were seliled opporite Plembang in a factory. Nothing less was con- 
templated than their total extirpation. The Sullan deceitfolly offered 
his aid to save them in praus and carry them to Batavia, bul by the 
instigation of the Deming Osman (one of the Sultan's councillors) the 
vessels were pierced and sunk with the Dutch who were sleeping, in 
the Punsang (tnouth of the river of Plembang). This was effected by the 
commanders of the praus, who took out the stoppers which closed the 
holes. They counted on obtaining by this infamous proceeding the ap- 
proval of the English Government ot Batavia, who got rid by this means 
ef a number of troublesome prisoners of war. The latier, however, 
outraged at such a crime, scot an expedition against the Sultan for 
his punishment and deposition from the throne. Alihough they did not 
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entirely suceecd in the beginning, yet on a second expedition Plem- 
bong was taken by the Colonel Gillespie, who put the younger brother 
of the Sultan upon the throne, aod obtained from him a cession of the is 
Jand of Banka to the English, (20th. May, 1812). They gave it the 
name of Duke of York's island. The dethroned Sallan fed with his treg- 
sures out of the country. 

Io 1817, after the congress of Vienna, which restored to the Dutch their 
possessions in the Eastern Archipelago (1816), they look possession of 
Banka. 

The fugitive Sulton applied to the Government of Balavia, defended 
himself against the accusations of being an accomplice in the murder of the 
Dutch in 1612, claimed back his throne, and Was nominated again Saltan 
of Plembang ip the yeor 16818 by the Dotch, who seemed to have been sa= 
tisfed of his innocence. The younger Sultan was dethroned, bot permit- 
ted to live at Plembang. He complained to the British, who at the time 
were still in possession of the south west coast of Sumatra (Benkulen) 
and solicited their assistance in maintaining his right. The English, 
whose protigé¢ the Sultan was, ordered a corps of Bengalee troops to his 
assistance, who marched overland to Tibit-tingih, and were about to 
descend to Maras, when a Dutch squadron appeared In this stream and 
coplured the British troops. 

Soon after this the old Suolian began to show inimical dispositions to- 
wards the Dutch. In 1819 he suddenly one morning opened a fire against 
the Dutch factory from his fort which lay opposite to the latter, The Dutch 
golinto agrest dilemma, Their first expedition against Plembing failed 
entirely, and the troops were forced to retreat to Montok, onthe N. W. coast 
of Banks, At the same time disturbances on the cost coast of Bankd broke 
oul. The Depatti Borin, achief whose family possessed the greatest in- 
foence in Binké under the Sultan of Plembang, was retained by the Dutch 
Government as Dipatti of the district of Marawanz. He had engaged bim- 
self for the transport of the tin from the mines with his praus and soon con- 
siderable quantities of that metal were missed, upon which he war ae- 
cused of frandalently smuggling the tin out ofthe country in order with the 
profit to indulge his eXcessive passion for gaming. Summoned by the offi- 
eer of the district to make his defence, be failed to appear and made an of- 
fer to the Sultan of Plembdéng to etpel the Europeans from Banka, if proper 
aseidlance were rendered tohim,andto subject the island again to tho 
Sultan, The latter istuod a manifesto by which Barin was nominated Di- 
patti of Banka and the murder of all civil and military officers was ordered. 
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The Sultan engaged in this proclamation to pay during three years nine 
Spanish Dollars for every pical of tin. Whoever rejected this offer, was to 
be considered aS an enemy. The Dipatti caused this proclamation to be 
affited in every kampong, and commenced forthwith to pul itin execution. 
Atthe Ume the Resident of Banka (Leuissard) was on his first circuit io 
this island. He had arrived in on English vessel at Sungie-liat, and went 
afew days afterwards to Pangkal-pinang. Here he received from the Com- 
missary (Minding) the news of the failure of the Plembang expedition, and 
was called upon to retarn without delay to Muntok, the state of affairs ren- 
dering his presence at the chief place imperative. 

The east coast was already in uproar and the Resident was warned oot 
to go on his journey wilhoult a strong guard. Circumstances however were 
pressing, and he set out after having sent previously three of his servants 
on the way, whilst he himself was accomparied by 8 Coolies 1 Mandar and 
aservant, who carried his sword. The three servants were stopped on their 
way at the first kampong which was 12 miles distant from Pankal-pinang. 
A oumerous mob assembled, armed with blunderbosses and spears. On 
the Resident's arrival there, the Coolles dropped the sidan aod fed exclaim- 
ing, “Tudn jiga, ada orang jahit” (take core Sir, there ore bad peo- 
ple.) 

The Resident from the chair seized two pistols and discharged them 
atthe rebels. One missed fire, with the other be killed his own Man- 
dur. Hethrew them away amongst the bushes as of no further ase, and 
talled for his sword. The servant however was frightened and dared not 
give iLtohim. At this moment be received the first discharge from a blon- 
derboss in big leg. He fell but recovered again and sat down under a bash, 
sorrowfully shakiog his head. He received subsequently some more charg- 
es into the belly, and fellover. The murderers rushed on him and with a 
klewang cutoifhis head, which they affized toa pole and carried in triumph 
through the kampong. Afterwards they salted it and made one of the ser- 
vants, Whom they had seized, take an oath upon the Koran that be would 
carry the head tothe Sultanof Plembang. Another servant bad mode 
his escape and brought the news of this oceurence to Pangkal -pinang. 

Meanwhile the Dipatti seized all those who refosed participating io 
the revolt, beheaded them and burnt down their habitations, The mili- 
tary operations of the Dutch against Kutto—waringin and the east coast now 
commenced. They met with greal difficullies arising from the want of well 
constructed roads, and of victuals by which the progress of the troops was 
retarded. The Dipatti Barin exhibited great capacities as a gnerilla chief. 
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He and his con if pressed closely always disappeared. The impenetrable 
jungle offered to them a secure shelter. 

In the year 1821 Plembang was taken, an event which in the history of 
the E. 1. Archipetago willalways make an epoch. By this feat also the hos- 
tile forees at Banka were scattered. The Dipatti Bari fled and it was im- 
possible to apprehend him. 

In 1826 Caplain Shwend was commanderat Baturussak. He sirenwously 
tried to capture the Dipatti, whom he considered the chief source of all the 
disturbances. Thinss had advanced so far a5 to ollow motoal visits 
under the promise of safe conduct. On a journey to Muntok, Captain 
Shewnd passed the night withthe Dipatti Barin. They slept on 
mats close together. In the night Shewnd rose, aimed with his gun 
at him and pulled the trigger. The gun missed fire and the Dipatti 
awoke. Then Shwend aimeda blow at him with the butend of the gun 
which however was partied by the arm of the Dipatti. Long afterwards 
he showed me still the cicatrice of it and astifl finger, declaring that he 
then was true to the Duteh Government otherwise be might have mor- 
dered the Captain withont any obstacle. The Dipatti Barin escaped and 
claimed for the injury sustained 100 Spanish Dollars which were re- 
fased by Shwend, opon which Barin commenced disturbances afresh. 

The Dutch sent two columns of volunteers against him, and succeed- 
ed after some time in blockading the Dipatti. At this time the Com- 
missioner Laung arrived from Batavia at Muntok in order to investigate 
a certain case pending against the Commissioner's House. He ordered 
an armistice ond entered into a treaty with the Dipattiin 1928, by which 
@ pension Was granted to the latter, on condition that he and his son 
should not further interfere in the internal aflairs, and the promise that 
they would keep the peace in future. This pension Was aflerwards 
under the Resident Colonel Reece fired at (0 guilders per mensem. He 
and his son Amir took the oath of allegiance to the Government. 

Al the time of my departure from Banka he and his son Were still alive. 
The old Dipatti inhabited the kampong Mandara ercellently suited for the 
erection of fortifications (8 miles above Baturassak on the river, Which 
is commanded by the same). The Dipatti Amir founded a new kampong 
opposite Batturussak. The aged Dipatti stood in high esteem among the 
population, Who moreover believed him invulnerable, since he had escap- 
ed so many dangers without injury. His arms were for the most part 
sold by him and his pension is spent in gambling, and he himself lives 
poorly, He has foor wives and several children, The Dipatti Amir isa 
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dangerous subject and ofa suspicious appearance. The old Dipatti has 
winning looks, and in his features has somewhat of Napolean. He re- 
ceived his pension in Baturussak and for this reason Was on good terms 
with me. He often visited me When mutaal presents were given, on our 
part of course With more liberality than on his. Now and then we made 
excursions to his kampong in a small boat (sempan). We departed 
on such occasions carly in the morning from Batturassak and used our 
umbrellas (payongs ) instead of sails, Which alerwards served us as tents 
against the burning beams of the sun, Atmoon we arrived at his house, 
dined with him, hunted im his ladang, presented trifles to his children 
and returned in the evening. Then the air Was soft and cool, the dark blac 

sky glittered With innumerable stars Which Were reflected by the smooth 

river; the dark silent forest bordering the Waves Was iiuminated by 

myriads of emerald sparkles, emanating from numberless winged insects. 

Except the strokes of the oars, the bollow roaring of the Ludong roused 
from his den, or the snapping of the alligator, nothing interrupted the selenm 

silence. The feelings Which then too\ poseession of our minds can only 
be appreciated by those Who have themselres Wilnessed the magnificence 
of the tropical nights in the East. 

The peace of Banka has since remained undisturbed (some broils among 
the Chinese excepted). Civilization, however, makes its progress slow- 
ly. The produce of the tin mines increases every year. Excellent roads 
spread over the island which ore kept constantly in good condition, though 
they are only practicable for foot passengers, since the bridges consist of 
round rngged beams, between the interstices of Which the feet of the 
horses are easily crushed, and since the hilly country is oot adopted for the 
use ofcarriages. The houses of the kampong are consirocted of beller 
materials ; many Chinese places possess handsome sobstantial buildioga, 
wherein the traveller finds better accommodation than in the settlements 
or in thejangle. Muntok itself is improving daily. The population of 
the island is on the increase. 

The area of the isiond might promise a population tenfold the 
present oumber. Mony a country in Europe of equal extent and 
less liberally endowed by nature supports abovea million inhabitants. 
Many a tract of land at present lying Waste is able to furnish the means of 
existence to s multitude of industrious colonists. If the soil were brought 
under proper culture it would become unnecessary to abandon ground once 
in use, and to destroy every year a fine forest to obtain room fur a ladang-. 
On the contrary the forests ought to be spared as much as possible since 
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they form the reserrnirs of the water and prevent the drying op of the 
ground. 1 should only be cleared where it becomes injuriows to health by 
SWaomps and morasses. Many a vast heath now covered by fern and wild 
beshes, might be cultivated and used for pesturage. By this means the 
natives might be released from thelr hard service as coolies, the roads be- 
come practicable for carriages, and the transport of goods, now carried 
by men, might be done by draught cattle. It is true it Would be mecessa- 
ry to level the roads, and to provide them With substantial bridges, bat the 
Hankanese, now employed as a beast of borden, would be enabled to spend 
his time in cultivating the ground ; commerce and intercourse Would gain 
by it, and 9 profit ten fold higher than thet from the monopoly of the tin, 
would be obtained for the mother country by the developement of com- 
merce and traffic. What may become of such countries by careful culti- 
vation may be seen in the instance of Java, Which alone at present, by the 
produce ofthe most valuable articles, yields more profil to the mother coun- 
try than all her other colonies. 
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Itmay prove ioteresting to many of my readers tohaveasketch of thelife 
the Europeans lead in this island, for which reason I shall give an account 
of the life I pursued myself during a three years stay at Banka in the capacity 
of civil and military officer. 

At Batavia I recelved very unsatisfactory accounts of this land. It was 
generally described a5 an unhealthy place. A greal number of persons con- 
founded it with the penal settlement Banda (in the Moluccas) and deemed 
the fate of the Enropeans destined for that place as deplorable os the French 
do that of those who are sentin ezile to Cayenne. The most inconsistent 
romocurs Were spread through Batavia respecting Danka. Some maintained 
that the water there was impregnated with tin particles so much as to tin 
over, a8 it were, the bowels ofthe living, and to form concretions from 
which the unfortunate wretches invariably perished. Others painted the 
country astow, swampy aod borned by the beams of the sun, where one 
could not stay long without contracting Jaundice, spleens, or at least fever. 
No viands were to be found, not evena cocoanut. Our notions of Banke 
therefore were not the most favourable, and our astonishment was on- 
bounded at the sight of an evergreen country with the most luxuriant yege- 

tation, and ormemented with hills, instead of a barren, melancholy and 
parched spot. Ay travelling companion shared in the amazement on bear- 
ing, ater my return from Pankal-pinang, where 1 had landed Gret my 
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ateount of ihe pure riontels, of the palmgroves, from which Pangkal-pinang 
derived its name, of the fair women, and of the large fowls and cats, which 
1 had met with. 

The time of my stay at Banka was the bappiest period of my life in the 
East Indies, and often I wished myself back in this country during my sub- 
sequent sojourn in Sumatra. Even now I remember those days with plea- 
sure. My stay in Muntok, where the presence of the civil and military off- 
cera, the lively kampong and the delightful situation close to the Banka 
street, contribute towards the enjoyment of life, was bul too short. [ choose 
the eastcoastformy domicile where I lived it is troe entirely isolated in that 
tedious place Baturussak, but independently, and in asphere which roused 
my activity in the various occupations as superiotendant of Marawak,— 
which office the Grst functionary of Sungie-liat and Marawang confered up- 
on meas physician and spothecary. Being at the same time the first civil 
authority ofthat place my life was that of a petty prince. The office of presi- 
dent of judicature, superintendent of police, administrator of the tin mines 
of Merawang, overseer of the government buildings at Baturussak, saper- 
intendent of public roads, inspector of the garrison at that place and of the 
equipment of the coast vessels, were united io my person, and I was belov- 
ed and cherished by my Malay and Chinese subjects. The vessels arriving 
and departing were consigned to me. The Resident and other fanction-. 
aries, on their circuit through the place, always lodged with me during 
the time of ibeir stay, as did the commanders of the vessels. It was ne- 
cessary for this reason to be always provided with sufacient provisions, for 
the purpose of exercising the hospitality which is still a virtue of this coun- 
try. The supplies I received twice a year from vessels coming to anchor 
at this place. They consisted generally of a great quantity of Rhenish, Ma- 
deira, Cape ond red French wines, ports, ale and Duteb beer, liqoors, gin 
and selizer-water, some casks of butler, herrings, some doten cases with 
salmons, sardines, European fleshmeat, broths and preserves, hams, pota- 
oes, province oil, de. The country furnished venison, poultry, fishes, 
yamroots, melons, cucumbers, pineapples, and other fruits. Only the 
Water was in the dry season scarce and of a bad quality, since for want of 
a Wellit must be taken from an open pit about 50) feet distant from my 
house, 

The days during which I bad guests with me, were feast days and inlived 
then in jabilee, notwithstanding the circumstance of secing a greal breach 
effected in my provisions. When the guests were departed and bad left me 
selitary, my life was the following. 
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In the morning, at the beating of the drum, 1 used to rise and to bresth 
in the cool air of the early hour before the open verandah of my house, after 
which I took a both consisting of some buckets of walter poured over my 
head by a servant, which is called by the Malays siram. However a bath 
in the river Woold have been better, yet 1 dared not venture to go into the 
stream for the alligators, and also for the oncleanliness of the Water. 
This bath restored to the body its elasticity much Weakened by the nightly 
eweat. After that I dressed, took some refreshments, and Went to see my 
pationts, then I attended to other business, and ot 11 o'clock hrealfasted a 
la fourchette, The remaining trifling affairs 1 concluded doring the diges- 
tive process, and took at [2 o'clock my siesta, from which I usually rose 
again atdo'clock, taking then some refreshing fruits, as pineapples, oranges 
or any of this kind, used some lemonade mited With Wine or selizer-water , 
revisited my patients, andthen went a hunting uolil evening, whenI retarn- 
ed, osually tired ond torn, bot With an excellent appetite, which latter is 
the best thing in the East Indies one can wish for. [ then took again a bath 
and dined at 7 or 8 o'clock, The remainder of the evening was spent in 
reading, or, ifl happened to have goests with me, in playing or conversing. 

My house was situated in the centre of the palisaded benting, and con- 
strocted of wood. It enclosed a verandah in front, 12 feet broad, 4 apart- 
ments ond a sort of drawing room, used commonly aS a sitting and 
dining room. The front-gallery was furnished with two easy couches, the 
fame Were placed in the dining room beside o large table. The other 
rooms were filled with a dozen of chairs with Lables, chesis of drawers and 
bed-couches, the latler was covered with a cutlain of gauze for protection 
against the musquitees. Stables, lodgings for servants, kilchen, godowns 
and other buildings appertaining to the house were detached; each was co- 
vered witha Separate roof. Thad nine servants, viz., | cook, J Washerman, 
1 syce, 1 domestic servant, | employed in the dispensary, | gardener and 
2 police peons. Besides boarding they received from 6 to 15 guilders 
monthly wages. Itis difficult to procure good servants at Banka, and 
therefore advisable to take them along with you from Java, especially cooks 
aod Washermen. Tbe latter employed by me was a Bengalee, who wash- 
ed very well, but soon tore my clothes into pieces, by twisting them in the 
alrand dashing them against a flat stone. For smoothing the linen a 
goose is used, filed with redhot coals, instead of an iron, 

In Batavis, a6 in other large places, two servants are sufficient, since 
the different work may be done in the town, For my pleasure and profit I 
laid oat a garden, in which, besides pisangs, pineapples and other fine tro- 
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pical fruits I planted European vegetables, among which beans and cu- 
cumbers prospered the best. The potatoes never arrived at their blos< 
soming, When they reached a certain belght they withered and died. The 
cabbage which I obtained from shoots suffered much from ringtails, a- 
gainst which my gardener applied the juice of certain plants, mized with 
water, Asingle cabbage plant often costs here one guilder. 

If, after a solitude of weeks ond months, [experienced a deadly ennui, 
and neither studies, drawing nor collecting of natural curiosities proved o 
remedy for it, then | made ao excursion into the country alone or accompa- 
nied byaservant. My passion for hunting often seduced me to penetrate 
inte the thickest jangle, in which T afew times lost the Way and was em- 
barrassed by the breaking in of the night. Several times also snakes pass- 
ed close lo my head between the boughs of the trees, to which they climh 
with great agility. Toften passed the branches of the Baturussak stream 
thickly covered and overhung by the bushes, in a small sampan, when nei- 
ther the overtarning of the boat by submerged trunks, nor the fearful prox- 
imity of the alligator frightened me back. I felt saiistied ifthe heart was 
beating in such jeopardies; only the unspeakable charms of the wilder- 
ness ond its dangers could compensate me for solitude. 

One morning I passed, with the English Captain Nash, up the stream io a 
boat in order to enjoy the prospect of Maras, Which was visible in the newt 
reach of the river gigantic, lowering to the sky in the distance. The wea- 
ther was fine, the fogs of the morning alr covering the forest were 
pressed down by the pore luminous light of the sun, which cast its rays 
through the blue ether. The bright green of the trees was animated by 
monkeys which we chased 03 we passed along. Saddenly I perceived a 
black and yellow speckled snake rolled up and clinging to a forked bough 
which bung over our way. The boatmen tried to avoid passing close to 
the animal, however I desired the captain to direct the course of tye boat 
towards the spot and discharged the contents of my gun, consisting of 
small shot, at the snake, which, repidly unrolling, made 4 furious spring in 
the air, clinging with the tail to the tree and searching with Dashing eyes for 
the enemy, while from her open mouth the blood gushed. Availing myself 
of this moment, I gave her a second charge, which precipitated her into the 
water. We caught ber with a sling and triumphantly carried her home. 
She measured was 6 fect in length. 

At another time the soldiers brought a living snake, 14 feet long, which 
they had caught in the kitchen, | stripped off ber skin which I Ged with 
sand and dried jn the sun. The adminisirator of Sungie-liat who visiled 
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me sborily afterwards, regretted much that Thad oot spared her life and 
locked ber up in the godown, where she might have been of great serviceio 
destroying rats. However such a rat catcher appeared to me too horrible. 

It is not advisable to have pineapples and other shrobs growing close to 
the the house, since they attract vermin of the above description. The 
place close before the house ought therefore to be kept clean and stripped 
ofevery plant. In the fissures of old wood centipedes and scorpions [re- 
quently nestle, of which the large black ones are less dangerous from their 
size by which they are easily discoverd; the small yellow ones however 
cause paiofal bites, which I myself experienced several times. I wns also 
hitten by a centipede when carelessly in the morning wiping myself with 
a towel, in the folds of which this loathsome animal lay hid. Clothes and 
shoes ought therefore to be carefully searched before putting them on. The 
black scorpions are of the size of large river crawfish. 

The litards covering the walls of the room are also alarming to the newly 
arrived European in the beginning. The gekko expecially is generally fear- 
ed and believed to be poisonons. Jt is maintained that if it accidentally 
comes in contact With the human skin, it will cling wo it with such obsti- 
nacy as to suffer itself to be torn into pieces rather than let go its hold. 
Tt clings tightly to the smoothest ceiling with its humid warty toes. In 
shape it resembles the salamander. Its ery is similar to the sound of its 
name, Which may be heard often all night long. 

The small lizards inhabiting the houses and rooms are held in much fa- 
your, since they desiroy the insects and no body ever thinks of killing them. 

Here I shall deseribe the manner by which the alligators ore caught by 
the Chinese. This is effected either by means of a strong iron hook to 
which the bait is afized, or ofa piece of Wood one foot long, pointed at 
both ends and connected with a chain or strong rope, tied round its mid- 
die. The one end of the wood is slightly fastened to the chain, so that the 
Wood itself lies in the same line With the former; to the other end a piece 
of flesh is stuck, and the whole is laid on the shore with the chain fastened 
toa pole driven into the ground. ‘The alligator emerges from the Water, 
swallows the wood along with the flesh, and retreats into the water. By 
swallowing the bait the end of the wood which was loosely fastened to the 
chain is disengaged, and assuming the form of a T across the throat, sticks 
there, 50 that the alligator cannot relieve himself from IL. 

Baturussak was closely surrounded by the forest which was only cut down 
to the extent of 400 paces in diameter. On this spot the grass and shrubs 
had sprupg up to the height ofs man. On my arrival there, 1 ordered them 
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to be cot down and the whole to be burned, by which means 1 obtained a 
ifne meadow, Which altracted every night the deer which I shot from my 
doors. 

‘The chase, for want of better amusement, was my only pleasure. How- 
ever our East Indian comrades are by no means Worshippers of the sport, 
and the song 

# Fs lebe was oof Erden 

* Stolzirt in gruner Pracht 

® Die Felder aod die Walder 

“Die Jager und die Jagd” 
is heard only emanating from the languid throats of those companions 
stretched on an easy coach or reposiog in ao arm-chair with the legs across 
the table or on the railing of the verandah and a full bow! before them. 
They have an antipathy against all motion and activity, and deem an cucur- 
sron performed in a sedan o sirenuous e1ertion. 

Tknew an excellent person who had lived during 21 years in Banka, 
and was an wsefal functionary, but Who never could be prevailed apon to 
take more exercise than a walk in the evening at 5 o'elock round the pre- 
cincts of his habitation, with which, tired and evhausted, he closed his pro - 
menade, In this aversion against every exertion of the body, cenerally all 
those participate who live for a long time in the East Indies. Jt should 
nol however be imagined that life is spent entirely in inactivity. Strict 
performance of official duties is expected from every one, whatever rank 
he holds, and an active emulation is nourished by the intriguing ri- 
valry of the civil, and the ambition of the military, officers. Though the 
heat during the day time renders it almost impossible to remain in the 
opeo air, yet itis less troublesome in the habitations provided with spaci- 
ous verandahs, sufficiently keeping back the beams ofthe sun, and freely ad- 
milting the draught of air ; the total relaxation of the body which we often 
experience in Europe daring the hot days of July is onknown in this coun- 
try. Officials, merchants and private persons perform in their offices pro- 
portionately the same amotnt of business which is usually done in Europe. 

In the large towns the hours of leisure are spent either in the company of 
some friends or in the same Manner asin Europe. In detached and iso- 
lated places life is spent in a familiar way with the few colleagues more or 
less agrecable, according to the character of the individuals Who are 
thrown in our way. Although in Muntok a society has been founded yet 
hittle circles of frie ads are frequently formed where general joy and cheer- 

fulness reign. Such parties were given by turns. and every host tried his 
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best to entertain his company. On Sundays there Was usoally a greal a5- 
sem bly al the Residents, where all the civil and military officers appeared. 

The table of an East Indian gourmand displa ys a great variety of dishes 
and the produce of all the four quarters of the globels represented. The 
native food however is the best for the European who has overcome the 
difficulties arising from the change of climate. It consists chiefly of 
rice, fowls and fish. The rice is boiled, the water afterwards thrown away 
and the dry rice is taken with curry made of fowls or fishes, ood mized with 
various ingredients, viz., spanish pepper, curcuma, aigoous, drassi, ground 
cocoanuts, &c, The natives carry the meat with toeir fingers to the mouth, 
which they do with great desterity by using the fisrt, the little and the 
ring-finger. The Chinese eat with two sticks and are not behind the Ma~ 
lays in dexterity, The Earopeans generally have a blue or green hemisphe- 
rical glass before them on the table, filled with water and some leaves of 
the orange tree, for washing the hands during dinner. The Chinese are 
seated round the table like the Europeans, the native sits down on the 
ground covered with mats. [i is sirange that in this country where the 
coffee grows, the latter is mot wed lo a greater extent. Chinese and Ma- 
lays usaally take tea. 

For 2 stimulus to the stomach, strong spices are used, which burn the 
mouth of the European not accustomed to them. They consist chiefly of 
Spanish pepper either whole (Lembok) or ground (Sambal) or preserved 
in vinegar. The dishes are numerous, and are ingeniously arranged on the 
table by the Malay servants, The enormous quantity of food selon the table 
is alone sufficient to satisfy the hunger. Among the natives a strange ha- 
bit prevails of expressing their gratification during dinner, which they do 
by loudly smacking theirs lips and by belching, laying the hand ol the same 
time on the stomach. They have no idea that an European cao find such 
behaviour disgusiing. However, we must testify to their having generally 
a good sense of decency, and often they may be heard saying, if an Euro- 
peans takes improper liberties, “ ini orang kurang adjar,” (this person has 
been defectively taught.) 

The dress of the Europeans is light and easy in accordance with the cli- 
matic, A white jacket and pantaloons and a straw hat are sufficient for ap- 
pearence in the public. In populous places however great luxury is indulg- 
edin, and the European, notwithstanding the climale, parades in cloth. 
If business is concluded, the clothes are stripped off at home, and the per- 
son is covered only with an easy shirt (kabaya), and Wilh wide panta- 
Joons (tjelana tidor) which is the common undress. 


Ho 


A GENERAL VIEW OF WHAT ARE REGARDED BY THE 
CHINESE AS OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 


By the Revd. ALExXaxnzr Staowxacn, 


Terovucnovt the empire of China some vague idea is entertain- 
ed by the people ofthe existence of one great being, whom they 
designate as Shang-ti—the Supreme Ruler,—the Supreme Sove- 
reign, or whom they call Tien, Heaven; and believe that he, by a 
fixed destiny, controls all the affairs of men, The learned among 
the Chinese speak of him,—ag he is represented in their most an- 
cient classics,—as having no form, nor sound, nor savour, nor tangi- 
bility ; and to their minds he appears divested of all distinct perso- 
nality. They do not regard this sublime being as properly the cre- 
ator of the universe, nor as possessed of the attributes of eternal, 
and independent existence ; but merely asa vast, all controlling paw- 
er, the producer, and the disposer of all things. The work of crea. 
tion, or of “the evolving of the heavens and the carth,” they as- 
cribe to the first man, whom they call P’wan Koo: yet he is never 
regarded as an object of worship, 

In very ancient times idolatry was unknown in China. But as 
age succeeded age the ideas of men concerning God became more 
and more darkened, until idolatry became universally provalent. 
And now the people generally conceive of Shang ti, Tien, or, Tien 
Kung,;—heaven’s Lord, as residing far, far above, enshrined and se 
cluded amidst his unapproachable majesty. ‘Their ideas of him are 
mere amplifications of those which they entertain regurding the Em- 
peror. They believe also that the supreme being employs a host of 
spiritual ministers, of various ranks, just as the Chinese Emperor 
has his ministers, or officiating rulers of every grade, set over the 
Various provinces, and attending to the complicated affairs ofahe 

These spiritual ministers of heaven they call Shin,—expansive 
spirits, or Shin ming,—illustrious spiritual beings. They divide 
them into the two large classes of Tien shin,—heavenly, or superior 
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spiritual ministers, and Ti k'i,—earthly, or inferior ones. ‘These 
shin are the objects whom the Chinese universally worship. 

They rarely build any temple for the worship of Shang ti; there 
is nol one such temple in Amoy, and only one has been erected in 
the large city of Chiang Chow. 

Still the people universally pay to heaven, or to heaven's lord, a 
sort of heartless homage daily. Every Chinese house hos a lantern 
suspended outside the street door, and directly over the middle of 
the door way, which they call Tien kung tang,—heaven’s lord's 
lantern. or simply Tien tang, heaven's lantern. These lanterns ore 
all lighted up, and incense is bnrnt for him, during a short time 
every evening. 

Also one day in every year they profess to devote to his honour— 
the Sth day of their Ist month.—which they call his birth day! Then 
they have plays acted te please him! They spread out tables also, 
amd load them with cooked meats and eakes ond fruits, and have 
pies and goats killed and placed, whole and raw, on frames besides 
those tables. 

With this meagre outward homage paid to heaven the people rest 
quite sutisied. They never think it is their duty to worship God 
in the spirit; nor of regarding, in any way, his authority over them. 

But to Shang tis supposed spiritual ministers, the innumerable 
shin, they erect very many temples throughout the whole land ; and 
to the images they make of these shin they render perpetual wor- 
ship. The people generally are well aware that the images are mere- 
hy the work of man’s hand; and before they are consecrated, ther 
regard them simply as toys. But after an image has become sacred 
by the performance of certain ceremontes, they believe that the idol, 
or shin, hastaken possession of it, and that then it should be regard- 
ed as a proper object of worship. These ceremonies are performed 
by DPaouist priest,—the Bhudist priests being considered incapable 
of performing them. After a porticolar image has been got, and 
set up in its place, a table is covered with food, candles are lighted, 
and incense sticks are burnt,—the priest meauwhile andibly reciting 
the set number of prayers: he then takes a pencil, and with the blood 
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of a full grown fowl places ared mark between the eyes of the image. 
All this being done, it is supposed by the people that one of the 
Shin hag entered into the image; and then incense, and offerings, 
and prayers are presented to it, 

Nevertheless the Shin are believed to be sometimes absent from 
their images; and therefore where worshippers come with large of- 
ferings to their temples, bells are rung, drums are beat, and gongs 
are sounded, in order to call them to be present to receive the offer- 
ings, and attend to the requests or the demands of their worshippers. 

As the people conceive of the Shin, or spiritual ministers of Shang- 
fi as invested with characters and dispositions cimilar to those dis- 
played by the mandarins of the Emperor, they believe that their dis- 
pleasure may be averted, and that they may become inclined to hear 
their petitions, hy their offering to them liberal presents, and pro- 
curing plays, representing the manners of former dynasties, to be act- 
ed before them. Hence have originated the specific characteristics 
of idolatrous worship in China. 

In times of extreme drought, the suffering people resort in crowds 
to the temples of those idols which are considered the most power- 
ful and efficient; and, after clothing the images in old coarse sttires, 
they bring them out of their temples and expose them to the rays of the 
burning sun, in order that—while the people are all there kneeling 
before them,—they may be constrained to supplicate their high so- 
vereign, Shang ti, to send down rain upon the thirsty ground. 

Near the close of every year, on the 24th day of the 12th month, 
all the Shin are believed to go up to the court of heaven, to render 
to Shang ti, an account for the past year of the state of the affairs 
under their charge: and on that day offerings are presented, and in- 
cense is burnt, to honour them on their departure. 

On the 4th day of the Ist month of the new year they are beliey- 
ed to come down to earth again; and crackers are fired off, and in- 
cense and offerings are presented, to welcome them on their return. 

Yet the Chinese generally place entire confidence in the efficacy 
of their idol worship, notwithstanding its earth—born and utterly 
worthless character! 
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Here then we behold a widely extended nation of immortal beings 
manifestly showing that the true God “ is notin all their thoughts.” 
The living God, to whom they owe all they possess, and in whom 
they “ live, and move, and have their being,” is to their minds aa if 
he had no existence; and never is he spontaneously inquired after by 
any individual of the vast population of this so called “ celestial em- 
pire.” 

These facts are deeply hombling to the foolish pride of man : but 
they should also excite in all who know the truth an irrepressible 
real to promote the speedy diffusion over this gloomily dark land of 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Je- 
sus Christ.” 


Amoy, China; ALEXANDER Straoxaca, 
April Lith, 1848. 
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MEMOIRS OF MALAYS. 


Ix Malayan villages on the sea coast or on rivers, as we pursue our 
enquiries into the personal history of different families, we are often 
struck with the evidences which they furnish of a wandering dispo- 
sition in the race. But it very often happens that many of the mi- 
grations which we can trace in the lives of the older villagers are at- 
tributable not to a love of change, but to the political and social con- 
dition of the Archipelago. The prevalence of slavery, and the ar- 
bitrary power which rulers and men of rank or influence possess in 
a greater or less degree, are constantly forcing individuals from their 
native countries. ‘The suppression of slavery would go far to sup- 
press piracy, of which it is the principal incentive. We may des- 
troy piratical boats and Lanun forts, bat so long as every river in 
the Archipelago remains a slave mart piracy will continue. 

What has England done to put an end to the cruelties and 
miseries which, directly and indirectly, are caused by slavery in the 
Archipelago? Page upon page of indignation has been published 
against the short comings of other nations, but what are the labours 
for humanity and civilization to which we can point as an evidence 
of the earnestness of our commiseration for the oppressed and the 
suffering, and of our right to condemn the unfeeling indifference of 
others? Holland may have undertaken a work beyond her power, 
and a sense of this may render her too selfishly conservative, but in 
that part of the Archipelago which, for the last quarter of a century, 
has been subject to our exclusive influence, and with which no other 
European power has even sought to interfere—the Malay Peninsula— 
we have abandoned the people to all the evils with which native in- 
stitutions, native wars, and frequent anarchy are attended. Our 
moral inflaence has been and is absolute here. Havre we ever en- 
gaged the Malay chiefs to abolish slavery, to ameliorate those insti. 
tutions which bear most heavily on the liberty and industry of the 
people, to recognize the fact that the aborigines are entitled to pro- 
tection and justice as much as their other subjects ? The age for pure 
Malay institutions has passed away. Their work is ended, They 
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now serve only to harden the hearts, corrupt the passions, and streng- 
then the hands of royal and noble families, which keep the people 
in a state of insecurity with respect both to personal liberty and to 
industry. We might have said that the age for Malay governments 
has passed away. It certainly has, and we should rejoice to see the 
whole Peninsula under European government, as most of it would 
have been long ago, by the desire of its chiefs, if the policy of our In- 
dian government had not prevented it. We have much sympathy 
for the people of the Peninsula, very little for the best of their rulers, 
and none for the greater number ofthem. If England will not take 
upon herself the burden of government, even when the rijas entrest 
her to do so, she ought at least to remember that wherever she can 
legitimately use her influence with despotic and noxious native go- 
vernments, for the amelioration of the condition of the people, it is 
her duty to do so. We shall return to this subject. 

With a view to illustrate the operation of the institutions and cus- 
toms of the Archipelago, a5 well as to convey a more familiar view 
of the present state of society in it, we propose from time to time to 
give short narratives of the lives of individuals written down from their 
own mouths. ‘The reader must make allowance for oceasional ex- 
aggeration. 
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I was born in Tliwang in the kingdom of Simbiwi. My father 
Pangawa (called ly the Malays Jinning) Pleisa was of Bugis des- 
cent, and my mother Ram’a was a pure Simbawinese., They had a 
large family. All were daughters except Oré my elder brother and 
myself, Their names were Miriim, Miisii, Siti, Sirf, Silim, Mi- 
wassi, and Seiné. My father also had three concubines, but had on- 
ly two children by one of them, Himzi and Biseh. When I was 
stilla boy my father asked leave of Radin Dianti Désa, who governs 
Tliwing, to go to Tanéh Bugis ( Bugis-land) to visit the descendents 
of his grandfather who live there. Permission was given, a prohn 
pideéed was purchnsed, and we embarked, 37 persons in all, and 
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proceeded first to Labuin Chéri in Sissik (Lombok) to take ins 
cargo of cotton. We next went to Sugian to meet « number of Bu- 
gis Nakhodas whose praus were about to sail for Tanah Bugis It 
was decreed however that my father should die before them, for they 
were not quite ready to Jeave, and he would not wait for them, but 
sailed alone. On the second day we touched at Tombora, took in 
wood and water, and proceeded. Next morning, when still in the 
Léut Tombori (Tombori Sea) and near Pulo Setooda, we saw a 
fleet of seventeen prihus, which bore down upon us, beating gongs 
and shouting. Five of them neared us, threw off their kajangs, 
and fired, killing our steersman Lanté,o Bugis. Dalé, a Mandar 
man, took his place, and we endeavoured to escape. My father 
thought the wind would enable us to leave them behind, and there- 
fore, not to irritate them, refrained from returning their fre. When 
they had thrice fired, my father, seeing that they were nearing us 
and having prayed, (béché slawat,) returned their fire. The fight 
was continued a long time until our mast was broken, and only six- 
teen out of the thirty seven left alive. My father proposed to cut a 
hole in the prahu and sink with it, but the other survivors said 
they would continue the fight in the hope of drifting ashore, as we 
Were now near it. Six other men fell. and shortly after my father 
wes killed, when further resistance wes abandoned, and the pirates 
took possession of the prahu. They seized and bound the sur- 
vivors, carried them on board of their prahus, and fastened their 
feet in stocks. 1 was carried with one of them to one of the prahus, 
They then removed all articles of any value from my father’s prahu, 
and, ectting fire to the cotton, cut it adrift. Next day they were 
about to made sail for Sissik, when two ships and a schooner appear- 
ed to the westward, which caused them great trepidation. Thay 
immediately weighed anchor and sailed for Tanih Mildla. Hera they 
anchored. At this time a prahu of the Raji of Buniratté, Dyang 
Miégassing, who was proceeding with his family to Boni, had also 
anchored, but, the wind being very strong, its cable would not hold, 
and it was stranded amongst the rocks of Milili. The females 
and children were oll carried on shore, and Dyang Magassing re- 
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turned to the prahu, and then came iw his skochi to the pirates to 
ack assistance, which they promised to send. He got into his sko- 
chi and pulled off towards his prahu when the pirates fired at him. 
He got on board in safety however, and returned their fire with such 
effert that they thought it best to weigh anchor and proceed to Tén- 
jong Tinggéirong. On reaching it they went ashore to bathe and 
amuse themselves. Thence they sailed to Bangkallina where they 
eold and bartered a considerable quantity of the booty which they had 
collected. Here my comrade waa sold, and I, not wishing to be 
separated from him, asked to be sold also. This they refused, and 
I and another of our crew, named Mirjim, were carried to their 
country, which proved to be the great river HKahiyin.* I fell to 
the lot of one of them named Pangjahan, who took me to his house 
at Mentéinet where I lived as his slave for many years. I was treat- 
ed with kindness, and my labour was not severe. I assisted in mak- 
lng lidings, planting and reaping paddy, and all other work. The 
greatest evil of my condition and that of my Mahomedan fellow 
slaves, for there were several in the house, was that no attention was 
paid to our religious scruples. At whatever hour food was requir- 
ed, and whatever it consisted of, we had to cook it. 

The chief occupation of the Kahayane or Bidju is the cultivation of 
paddy. They are not aequainted with the sdied or wet cultivation, and 
ronsequently have to cut down the forest to form new ldddugs every 
second, third or fourth year according to the fertility of the ground. 
For moist ground they form small nurseries on the sides of streams 
by laying trunks of trees together and placing large pieces of bark 
ever them. On this they put earth to a sufficient depth, and throw 
the paddy seed over the surface, The whole is shaded by a roof 
of leaves. When they have fixed on a place for a new lidang, they 
give a feast and watch the birds of omen—the ling, anténg, tin- 
nang, paintés, papau and bekdké. The flight of the ling is most con- 
sulted. If ite feelings are pleasant it sails gently and easily over- 
head, and the omen is favorable. If its flight be rapid or irregular, 


* The same river which Dr. Schwaner lately ascended, See Misceila- 
neon Notices &&c., p. 1%i, 
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denoting agitation, the omen is bad. The eries of the other birds 
furnish omens. They hare all two kinds of cries, a good and « bad; 
the first, if heard on the right, is a decided omen favorable to the un- 
dertaking in view,—if heard on the left, it is uncertain. The bad 
cry heard on the left is decidedly unfavorable, and the undertaking is 
abandoned. When heard on the right, it is uncertain. A farorable 
omen, whether of flight or ery, haying been obtained, they proceed 
at any time afterwards when they find it convenient. to commence 
the lidang., First, however, they make s small hut in the centre of 
the ground (pued? hiddag, navel of the liding) in whieh they place 
tippong tdodr, ddua sdwdng, and ddiua bula, and burn kdyu chdrw, 
repeating invocations to the Aduéw or spirit of the spot, asking his 
permission to fell the forest, and his favour for the crop. Thev re- 
turn next day, and commence cutting down the jungle. When it 
has lain on the ground fortwo months they burn it. They then 
bring the young paddy plants from the nursery to the hut, or for 
dry ground 0 basket of paddy, repeat their invocations to the ldintu, 
supplicate the antangs for a good omen, cover the paddy with leaves 
of the sdwdng and sprinkle over it tippong tawar, and then plant 
or sow it around the pusdé lddéng, The males present break up 
the dry ground with sticks, aud the females scatter the paddy over 
it. ‘The crop is thrice weeded, and, when it is ripe, they, like the 
Malays, gather the grain by the hand with the aid of the tué. The 
first handful of grain that is plucked ts carried to the side of the 
nearest stream, where itis tied to the upper extremity of a stick 
which is stuck in the ground. This is done to let the smdngat 
pdddi see itself reflected in the water, and enjoy its coolness. ‘They 
return to the field and gather a considerable quantity of the pdddi 
muda (young paddy) which they carry howe, husk it, and give a 
Feast. 

When the harvest is finished and all the paddy has been stored 
in the lumbong parei (alling padi Mal.) every one thinks of 
what he will do next. Some remain idle at home, others go into 
the jungle to collect kayu ghiru and rattans, others seek for gold, 
others go into the interior or to sew to collect heads, slayrs and 
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beotr. Their only weapons on land are the sumpitan and the min- 
dun, a kind of sword with which they cut off henda, 

Their food is the same as thet of Malays, but they also eat animals 
which are forbidden to Malays, such o3 hogs, monkeys, rats, sakes 
&e. The favorite and chief food is the domestic hoz. 

The men use the chdwdt,a piece of cloth about 18 feet long ; * 
they aleo wear jackets, and headkerchiefs. ‘They are very fond of 
cloths partly woren of gold thread, and of bracelets with which the 
forearm is covered from the wrist to a little below the elbow. Their 
era have large holes in which they place large rings. Their bodies 
are tatooed with ink. ‘They ean only doa little at a time as the pain 
is great and induces fever which lasts for some idlays. After a success- 
ful foray or decapitating excursion, the men who have been engaged 
in it have more figures stamped on their bodies, 

They live in much dread of the Daya Pari, a savage tribe who live 
in the interior. They are very bold, strong and ferocious, and af- 
ten make sudden descents to get heads. They have tails which pro- 
ject about o fingers length end are rigid, so that they cannot sit on 
their hams, but are obliged to lie or sit leaning on one side. 

When o man, either in person, or through b's parents as general- 
ly happens when he is young, 14 a suitor for a wife, there is much 
negotiation respecting the bilinjé, or goods which are presented to 
her parents under the wame of marriage expences. They consist of 
slaves, hogs, rice, mats, pillows, curtains, bracelets &c. Even after 
the bride’s parents have agreed to accept what is offered, the match is 
liable to be broken off, because on the day when the balinji are 
brought, all the relatives of the bride assemble at her house, and have 
a right to give their opinion as to their sufficiency. Angry diseus- 
sions souietimes arise, ending in quarrels and even bloodshed, 

Hf the bailauyé is received, the marriage is celebrated o day or two 
afterwards at the bride’s house, The relatives and acquaintances of 
both parties are invited to the feast. A man in authority officiates. 
The bridegroom and bride are seated before him on gongs, or, it their 


* Ante vol. 1, pi 25. 
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families are wealthy, on blingés. He then takes a cock and o hen, 
cuts their throats with a knife, and lets the blood fall into a cup in 
which he also places the bloody knife. Having dipped his fingers 
in the mingled blood, he touches first the bride's and then the bride- 
groom's forehead, and so in succession different parta of their per- 
sous from the head to the foot, chanting all the time certain forms. 
When the feet have been marked with the blood, the ceremony is 
completed. A great feast follows, during the excitement of which, 
if the parties can afford it, a slive is sometimes killed. On the 
earth which is soaked with his blood a large pot of boiled rice is 
emptied. This is mixed with the bloody earth, and the men rush 
forward erying out “If you are a man, eat! if you are a man, eat?” 
till the whole has been devoured. 

Common people are buried, but men of rank or wealth are burn- 
ed ag in Bali. The half burned bones and ashes are gathered up 
and placed in a small wooden house on high poles like a rama per- 
patf (pigeon house). Slaves are killed, in order that they may fol- 
low the deceased and attend upon him. Before they are killed the 
relatives who surround them enjoin them to take great care of their 
master when they join him, to watch and shampoo him when he is 
indisposed, to be always near him, and to obey all hisbehests. The 
female relatives of the deceased then take a spear and slightly wound 
the victims, after which the males spear them to death, 

About ten years ago Sirip Zin, a Pingéran of Pontiané, who was 
then settled at Sdmpet, where he had married four wives, visited 
Mentangi, and, conceiving a liking for me, told Pangjihin that [ 
was a relative of his, and that he wished to carry me with him to 
Simpet, Pangjihin consented, and I accompanied him on his re- 
turn, Sirip Zin was exceedingly kind to me and gave me a wife. 
When I had lived at Sdmpet for several years I heard that my sister 
Mariam had been carried away by pirates about the time of the rain 
of ashes [the eruption of Tamboro in 1815] and sold at Rhio, where 
she was living. I sent her a letter by a prahu thet was proceeding 
to Rhio, and some time afterwards I reeeived a reply from her re- 
questing metocome to Rhio. Sirip din would not let me go at that 
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time, but next vear allowed me to go away in a Chinese chimpalun. 
I found my sister was living with Joragin Che Musi commander of 
a kruis (gun-boat). She related to me that by the rain of ashes the 
rice and all other crops were destroyed in Simbdwa, and thousands 
bartered them to the Nakhodas of trading prahus for a little rice. 
Déa Séngi took my sisters Marifim and Masid and my cousin Tipa, 
and gaye them to a Bugis Niakhoda in exchange for a picul of rice. 
The Bugia brought them to Rhio where he sold Mariaém and Tipa 
fur twenty five dollars each to the To Bander and carried Misié to 
Koté Ringin. The Bander made over Tipdto his younger brother 
and kept my sister in his house. After living some years with him 
he seld her to Che Kassim one of his Maté-métés, Several years af- 
terwards he left the To Bander’s employment and went on a trading 
voyage to Java, and did not return. After he had continued absent for 
three years without making any provision for Miriam, Che Musa, the 
Jurégén of one of the kruis (gun-bonts), asked her from the To Ban- 
der, who said he might take her, but the Matd-mdtd pot having paid 
her price, 25 dollars, but munde it a debt, the Jurigin would have to 
discharge it. This he did, and Mériém became his wife. When I 
arrived at Rhiothey had six children I had promised to return to 
Simpet, but my sister persunded me to remain at Rhio where she 
found a wife forme. J remained at Rhio for three years, engaging in 
trade, and, latterly collecting gitté tibin at Tonkal, Indragiri and other 
places slong the neighbouring coast of Sumatra. Mr. K. and other 
merchants of Rhio who employed me allowed me eight dollars per pi- 
eul, aad 7 purchased it at prices varying from five to seven dollars 
from the Orang Laut, who are almost entirely occupied at present in 
collecting gitta. During my absence at Rochor a relative of the [im 
Tuin Muda named Unku Haji wished to take my wife, her mother 
and sisters into his house, on the plea that a debt of her mother to his 
sister Unku Putri, lately deceased, had not been paid. My mother 
in law represented that Unku Putri bad long ago freed her from this 
debt, but the Unku Haji ordered them to remove without delay to his 
louse, Seeing that he was determined to resort to forec, they got 
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2 sampan at night and fled to Singapore. On my return to Rhio I 
found my house empty. The Unku Haji sent for me and accused me 
of having carried sway my wife and her family, but I satisfied him 
that they had left without my knowledge. Shortly afterwards 1 fol- 
lowed them to Singapore. 

My cousin Tipé lived with the To Bander's younger brother tn- 
til his death. She then married Che Abu by whom she had three 
children. She continued however to reside in the Bander’s houge 
until his death, when she became the inheritance of one of his sons 
called Haji Brahim or To Kayo Mudé. On Che Abu’s death she 
married Che Amat, who some time afterwards went to Bali. He 
returned by Ling where he took another wife, and Tip4 on this ac- 
count refused to return to him. She afterwards married Che Jenal 
her present husband. A few months ago Haji Brahim ordered her 
eldest daughter to accompany her uncle Che Su to Lingé. To this 
Tipé was averse, and, to prevent her daughter being carried away, 
removed at night to Singapore, where she was afterwards joined by 
her husband who had been absent at Jeméja, 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP OF RORNEO." 
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OENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ISLAND. 


Tue exaggerated relations which were promulgated during the 
first years of the 16th century respecting the immense richness of the 
coil of Borneo, attracted to this country the attention of ensily ex- 
citable imaginations ; they pleased themselves in prognosticating to 
enterprizing men that this ef dorado of Malasia would speedily 
enrich the nation which should have the good fortune to establish 
itself on this island. ‘The adventurous navigetora of the time pro- 
mised themselves the most splendid success, and foresaw alrendy 
the most beautiful prospects of amassing in a little time a bril- 
liant fortune; they presumed that to attain it the crews of their 
ships had only to Iny them alongside of the coasts famous for the 
richness of their products; that gold and diamonds were found al- 
most at the surface of the ground ; and that the natives offered a 
rich prey from the quantity of ornaments of this precious metal with 
which they supposed them to be abundantly provided. It was the 
office of time to render all these fine projects abortive. These 
dreams of an ardent imagination only issued in grave mistakes. 
Thos were seen to disappear from these seas, the flags of nations 
which had tried to fix themselves on Borneo, or in some of the is- 
lands in the neighbourhood of this great country. Holland, and, af- 
ter her, England, guided by a commercial principle less adventurous 
and more eolid, found the means of forming establishments on the 
principal island and took possession of surrownding islands ; there 
they founded factories to serve a3 points of reunion, at which their 





ships of commerce could find protection and suecour in their navi- 
gation of the seas of China and Japan, then yery uncertain and ex- 
posed to many dangers. The Company of the Dutch Indies owed 


* From Temminch's Coup-d' Oeil General sur les Possessions Neerlan- 
doises dang Inde Archipelagique, vol. 7, See yol. 1. p. of this Jour- 
pal, 
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their first success in the Malayan seas fo plans laid with genius and 
prudence, and to the large and bold views of colonization which 
oimated the Dutch merchants of the period. The possessions 
of Netherlands on Borneo date from this memorable epoch in the an- 
nals both of its merchant and naval marine ; its fag commanded the 
respect of its rivals in the Archipelago, rivals who only endearour- 
ed to establish themselves in one or two islands where our courage. 
ous marine had not deemed it for their interest to plant a staff, 
Circumstances were long favourable to the Company, as well 3 to 
the maintenance of its exclusive commerce in other ports of the Ar- 
chipelago. This eaused it to lose sight of and neglect the means and 
resources which its factories on the west coast of Borneo would have 
offered in the interior of the country, if their relations had been more 
attended to; it was averse to maintain the necessary force and be at 
the requisite expence for the maintenance of its administration in a 
country of which the products, the territorial extent, and the physi- 
cal constitution were not of a nature to furnish prompt and profitable 
results to its system of monopoly; hence its administration assumed 
a stationary attitude on these shores. When, at the close of numerous 
reverses and successive mistakes, this Company marched with preci- 
pitate steps towards its decline, it lacked the means of continuing « 
work above its power. It had to resolve to abandon in succession 
the actual uceupation ot the greater number of its factories on Bor- 
reo. The English Company, incessantly on the watch to tura to 
its profit the faults committed by its rivals, and its commerce al- 
ways ready to profit with energy and determination from the tor- 
por and irresolution of other commercial nations, made many ef- 
forts to establish itself on the shores of this great land and on the 
islands situated to the north; but circumstances were not more fa- 
vuroble to it, and it abandoned these new acquisitions a short time 
after their occupation. ‘The incessant jealousies amongst the princes 
of the country, their quarrels and the mishaps which followed, made 
them resolve to claim anew the assistance of their old allics. The 
Duteh Company again took possession of its estublishments on the 
srestern, southern and eastern shores ; after that time they were me- 
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glected or only preserved with » political view ; during the Enylisl: 
occupation, the government of British India did not occupy itselr in 
a greater degree with the interests of Borneo. On the revival of 
the Dutch power in the Tudian Archipelago, it applied itself with 
more aim and energy to the condition of the natives: the conduct 
of the princes was better watehed, and more direct measures were 
taken against piracy; but government saw its attention tuo often 
turned away from Borneo by the events which took place in Java 
and Sumatra, and the ill-assured condition of its finances obliged it 
fo postpone to another time the accomplishment of its designs. At 
the present day when our power is firmly established in both of these 
islands, it can devote all its care to the extension to Borneo of the 
rjeyment of that active protection which it bestows on its other 
possessions in Malasia. The wew ardiministrative measures, as well 
as the efficacious repressivn of piracy in the seas between Borneo 
aut Celebes, will have for their effect the amelioration of the lot of 
the inhabitants of these islands, 

This sumntary is sufficient to give a superficial idea of the opinion 
which has prevailed until now of Borneo. We shall devote the rest 
of this chapter to the development of some general ideas respecting 
this island, while in the following chapters we intend to furnish a 
more circumstantial relation of remarkable events which have hap- 
pened in Borneo, avi more particularly of those which are connect- 
ed with the interests of the present epoch. 





Burney is diviled lw the equator into two unequal and extended 
parts, of which the southern is the larger. This island is the great- 
ston the globe after that new world, surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean, which is named New Holland. If we comprise the nu- 
merous archipelagoes by which the great land is environed, this group 
may be said ta occapy more than eleven degrees of longitude and 
about ten of latitude. The geographical position of the principal 
island is hetweon 7° N. L. and 4° 20° 8, L. and between 106° 40° 
and 118° 43 E. Low, Its length from north to south will be about 
0 leagues and its breadth varying from 250 to 150 learues. Its 
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superficies has been estimated at 13,342 square geographical leagues; 
the more exact calculation which Mr. Melvill de Carnbee has pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur des Indes* gives Borneo 4 surface of 12,745 
square leagues or 6,992 myrinmetres ; which makes it 2,589 myria- 
metres greater than Sumatra, and 5,723 myriametres greater than 
Java. 

According to Rienzi, the islanders give to their country the name 
of Pulo Kalamantan; while Hamilton pretends that Varouni should 
be the name; this is, says he, a derivative from the Sanacrit Varani 
(born of the sea,) seeing that it is incontestible that many islands, 
once isolated, form at present part of the coast. and that ther have 
been united to Borneo by the deposit which the rivers bear down 
and accumulate at their mouths. 

Mr. §. Miller tells us that the Malay name of Bornew is derived 
from the Sanserit BAurni, that 1s to say lend, or connfry. Pign- 
fette is the first writer who has made mention af a city on the north 
of the island, which he designate: Burné. Ramusio, a Venetian au- 
thor who wrote in 1554, uses the name Borne. and later Barbosa 
wrote Burnei; we did not begin to use the name Borneo as applied 
to the whole extent of the island until towards the commencement 
of the seventeenth centary, slthongh the northern part had been 
previously known under the name of Boerni, now Bruni, Brauni or 

Old documents make known to us that the Portuguese Lorenzo 
de Gomez was the first of the [European } navigators who approach 
ed the northern part of this island ; he arrived in 1518 in the ship 
St. Sebastien on his route to China. We presume that he gave te 
the country the name of Burni, but he save that the matives teri it 
Braunai or Brauni. The travellers who have recently penetrated 
juto different parts of the interior, the Dutch Major Muller, Colonel 
Henrici, the members of our arientific commission, Diard, S. Miul- 
ler and Korthals, as well aa the Englishman Brooke, assure us that 
the Dayaks which form the aboriginal population of Bornes, do not 
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use, and cannot even have any idea of a specific name appropriate 
to the whole extent of a country, of which the sea bord is even most 
often unknown to the savage and wandering tribes who are se pirat. 
ed by great distances from each other, and who are dispersed in hordes 
of small numbers over the vast extent of one of the largest islands 
inthe world, These different tribes are designated amongst them- 
selves by the names which they give to the rivers on the borders of 
which they have extublished their abodes; it is thus that all the 
Dayaks of the great river Duson (the Banjer of our mags) call them- 
selves Orang Duson (men of Duson) and those of the river Sampit, 
Orong Sampit ; the manuseript memoirs of Major G. Muller and 
of Colonel de Henrici make mention of a great number of tribes 
desiguated by the names of rivers which have their mouths on the 
western coiet ; in the north of Borneo Mr. Brooke makes mention 
of Dayak tribes under the names of Sarebus, Sakarran, Lundu, 
Sibnuw Sc, established on the rivers which bear those names. 

Tt appears that all those tribes which at present inhabit the bor- 
ders of the numerous rivers which bear their abundant waters in all 
directions to the const, as well as those which are disemminated through 
the elevated pat of the interior from whence those immense bodies 
of water flow down, draw their origin from one common siock, and 
that this aboriginal people were spread over all parta of the island 
before the epoch of the occupation of the consts by the Malays. 
These nomadic conquerors have, without doubt, given the name of 
Dayak to these aboriginal people, of manners soft and peaceable, 
whom they have ensily succeeded in driving from the coasts which they 
have occupied at their expence, and over whom they have, since that 
time, exercised an arbitrary and tyrannical domination. After hav- 
ing abandoned all parts of the const of their island to these perfidious 
adventurers, now their masters and their oppressors, the aborigines 
were constrained to seek a refuge in the least accessible parta of the 
interior; there they have since led a miserable life, full of privations, 
even depending on the caprice of the Mahomedan chiefs of the const 
for oll that appertains to their first necessities, such as salt, clothes 
and household utensils, of which the Malays can eotirely deprive 
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them, when they refuse to submit to the exactions and the rapacity 

The coasts and a portion of the interior of this island are divided 
at present into states more or less independent, which are governed 
by Malay chiefs whose principal avocation is piracy, and who, as 
we shall see, oppress in the most inhuman mianner, the inoffen- 
sive Dayak population established within the circuit of their do- 
minion. ‘The trading ships of Europeans nations, like the coasting 
yewsels of the people of India, dread the vicinity of the coast of many 
parts of this island, particulariy the north and the east, along which 
they are exposed to all the periily of the chiefs, masters of the const, 
and where they are in danger of falling into the power of the pira- 
tical vessels which infest the latitudes of the islands of Sulu and Ce- 
lebes: these freebooters are always certain of finding support and 
protection from the independent princes, who themselves often take 
an active part in these robberies. The interior, or rather the eoun- 
tries in the centre of the island, have not yet been explored by in- 
telligent travellers, in whose relations full confidence can be re- 
posed ; for, as we shall afterwards see, exaggerated recitals are not 
wanting as well respecting the nature of the country as the character 
of the inhabitants; it has pleased the writers to represent the latter 
as hideous savages, eager for blood and carnage, and making ita duty 
to adorn their habitations with human trophies. These stories have 
been contradicted by the narratives of our countrymen who have pe- 
netrated into some parts of the country where the aborigines have 
never had any relations with Europeans. But Borneo occupies 
too large a surface for any European government whatever to suc- 
ceed in exploring all parts of the island in the course of a few years- 
Nevertheless we can say proudly and confidently that the Nether. 
lands Indian Government has already in this respect accomplished 
o benutiful and nuble task, More recently itis taking effectual mea- 
sures to extend and consolidate its power in the interior, and cause 
its authority to be respected by the Malay princes who are subject 
to it, as well as by those over whom it exerts its influence through 
treaties and contracts which bind them tothe European power, We 
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flatter ourselves that these measures will have the immediate effect 
of repressing pirecy, and annihilating it completely, if that be possi- 
ble, but above all, of lending a succouring hand to the indigenous 
population, whom it is our duty as well os our interest to withdraw 
from the domination of the Malay despdts. 

Thirty years have hardly elapsed since the time when our Gu- 
vernment regained possession of our ancient factories; Borneo was 
then a land almost unknown to Europe. Sir Stamford Raffles ever 
describes it in his writings, as forming @ blank apace on the map of 
the world! Now, this large portion of the globe is no longer indi- 
cated by some doubtful lines traced on paper, but this great land, of 
which the superficies is 12,743 geographical leagues, begins to occu- 
py an important place in the annals of geography and ethnography. 
Some parts, but recently totally unknown, have been explored by 
our natorelists ; their journies have also been distinguished by the 
acquisition ofa knowledge of the courses of some rivers, the naviga- 
tion of which will offer new routes for developing the commerce of 
the eastern side with the parts of the interior, The superior officers 
of the army of India have been commissioned to ascend the princi- 
pal rivera which have their embouchures on the east and west, and 
to regenerate these two coasts. Diplomatic missions have been seut 
to renew the former treatiea with the allied Sultans, and new con- 
tracts made with many Maley princes of the eastern coast will con- 
solidate our power, while at the same time they are intended to 
protect the natives, and to repress piracy in the seas between Borneo 
and Celebes. But these are only preparatory measures for the at- 
tainment of the ends which ought to be proposed. The future pro- 
Mises to government much more important results, if ever so little 
it will continue to consecrate some of the annual surplus which Java 
pours into the treasury to extend ity influence in the interior of Bor- 
neo. For this end, let it spare no means for acquiring precise 
notions respecting the physical constitution of these countries, and set 
it asa task before it to penetrate more and more to the centre of the 
country, seeking before all exact knowledge; when it shall hare 
made its influence be appreciated in the midet of the indigenous po- 
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pulation, and when the Dayaks have found protection and support 
from the European authority, then the latter will be able to dictate 
ite laws and to maintain its power over the Malay princes of the 
const have who submitted to it, or with whom treaties have granted 
the right ofintervention. To know with exactness the courses of the 
principal rivers and their affluents ; to determine their depths, and 
indicate how far they are navigable, are indispensible measures in a 
country which presents no other means of communication with the 
interior. We ought also to ascertain which rivers are most con- 
stantly frequented by the indigenous populations and upon the si- 
nuous borders of which the greatest number of their villages are ¢3- 
tablished ; it will be necessary to undertake researches to obtain 
precise data concerning some principal villages which can be se- 
lected by the Dayaks as entrepits for their petty trafie by barter 
sith the Malays of the coasts, and this particularly with the aim of 
establishing there our posts or small factories, and thus placing our- 
selves in relation with the tribes who will resort there to provide 
themselves with the first necessaries, articles of which it will be es- 
sential to know the nature and the kind desired or sought amongst 
the inhabitants. The greater number of these tribes without 
doubt, have their habitations constructed in the vicinage or along 
the banks of these large rivers; probably also they are situated in 
localities where other streams join the principal river; it is there 
that we ought to fix provisionally the establishment or chief place of 
our commercial transactions with these people ; it will be necessary 
as far as the locality will admit, that this principal factory be esta- 
blished in the centre of the country. Now that river navigation 
avails iteelf of iron steamers, it appear to us that there no longer ex- 
ists any difficulty which could materially obstruct an experiment of 
this nature, which sppears to be the only proper way for opening up 
to us the interior parts of Borneo. We shall have still some obser- 
vations to make on this subject in treating of projects of exploration 
and of colonization in this island. 

The geographical position of Borneo relatively to the other pos- 
sessions of the Netherlands in these seas; the very great number 
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of its rivers navigable far into the interior ; the rielmess of its pro- 
duets and the fertility of its soil; the treasures hidden in the bosom 
of the earth ; its climate, which is said to be salubrious; ita advan- 
tageous position for commerce in the seas of China and Japan ; its 
immense size, combined with its scanty population, which adapts it 
for colonization ; but more than all these material advantages, the 
interest which ought to be aroused in us by the people of the inte- 
rior, bent under the yoke of Malays, whose miserable lot causes hu- 
manity to lament, and for whom philanthropy claims the interven- 
tion of civilized nations ; all these considerations are so miny motives 
for engaging the Netherlands government to put their hands prompt- 
ly to the work, in according effectual protection to these oppressed 
Dayaks, whom in the nineteenth century wh behold still plunged io 
all the ignorance, which is the companion of misery, as well as di- 
vested of all those spiritual aids of which savage people partake. If it 
is true that we ought to pardon the goverament of the old Company 
for not having taken more salutary measures, during nearly two 
centuries when jt exercised power in the Archipelago, for secur- 
ing the well being of the aboriginal population of Boraeo, it is 
equally manifest that euch a feeblz consideration will not at this day 
serve to excuse us, If we neglect any longer to fulfil the duty which 
humanity appears to demand from us ; for the masters of the flourish- 
ing metropolis of the Archipelago cannot now admit of any delay 
which would remit to a future period the accomplishment of this 
work, in which the national honour is intimately concerned. ‘The 
sympathy in the opinions manifested on this subject by the different 
parties in the European metropolis, joined to the intereat which at 
the present day the whole nation attaches to our beautiful intertro- 
pical possessions, are powerful motives to engage the authorities of 
India to take the most eficareous measures in order that the Dayaks 





should be speedily able to enjoy the benefits of civilization + and at 
the same time, let us say, these measures are equally necessary for 
maintaining the incontestible rights of Netherlands over the island 
of Borneo. In the midst of the general movement of commercial 
nations, as well as that which manifests itself in the Indian Archipe- 
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ago, and which will sugment more and more the development which 
European commerce must necessarily experience in the China Sena, it 
is our interest wot to shew ourselves the last in this race; for India, 
China, Malasia and Australia are the cardinal points towards which 
commerce +ppears disposed to dircet its principal specalations, Let 
us endeavour to turn to profit, while there is yet time, the inheri- 
tance, rich and fertile in resources, which we owe to the persevering 
efforts of our ancestors, and let an intelligent solicitude watch over 
these possessions of Malasia, almost the sole remains of the old com- 
mercial splendour and rich colonies which Netherlands formerly 
possessed,-precious remains which she has had the good fortune to 
preserve at the price of the greatest concessions, a5 well as the bard- 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO (WERT COAST,) 


Ko Of. 


Karangan, Jaanary Lith. 147. 


Or a body of facts concerning a people situated 5 are the inha- 
bitants of this vicinity, (and I speak of these ooly,) the bulk must 
be far other than pleasing: 5 to the securacy of what you are to 
read, the notes will convey the personal observations of one who has 
just pased his fifth new year’s day amid Dayak home, and is not 
himeelf aware of any departure from fidelity in narrating what is 
founded on the testimony of repeated eye witnesser, or corroborated 
statements of various native informants. Recent circumstances and 
reflections having led me to a thorough statistical examimation of my 
immediate neighbourhood, the palpable certainty is disclosed that 
the population is steadily becoming less, in a saddening ratio, by 
excess of deaths over births, For instance, in s population which 
numbered, two years ago, one hundred and sixty, fourteen have died 
and scarcely an infant is to be seen. Within the last 8 months an 
almost total deficiency of truly wholesome food hns prevailed, and 
famishing, rather than ordinary disense, has caused an unwonted 
proportion of deaths: four adults, of the average age of 45 to 50, 
perished from that small circle last month, and yet of thase wha 
remain, barely one third are under fourteen years of age. To 
this latter fact I venture to ask a apecial attention, for, theugh I 
have giren no attention whatever to tables of population, I think I 
cannot be in error in regarding it ns singular and ominous of ex- 
haustion; and J would gladly see an opinion from yourself, or some 
gentleman having data at hand, a8 to the proper proportion in 100 
for children under the age above named. Qn turving. ot this mo- 
ment, to an “ American Almanac” | observe that, of the white po- 
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pulation of the U. S. in 1840, not far from 44 percent were under 
fifteen years of age, while of the slave population (among whom are 
many instances of special longevity) the proportion of children un- 
der ten is fully equal to the proportion under [4 here. Waiving, 
however, all conjecture as to what number of the human family falls 
within the first fifth of man’s “three score years and ten,” I return 
to the general fact that the population of Kardngin has, for many 
years, been diminishing, and is still becoming less with every lustre, 
He whom the periodicals of the world delight to honor, whose au- 
thority I have never seen questioned—will tell you that not only is 
this so, but property and rights and industry were known, when he 
was a listening, witnessing boy, where now poverty, squalor and op- 
pression so abound : I refer to no wther than “ the oldest inhabitant,” 
and, though this venerable link of one century with another may 
paint broadly and warmly, there is a broad and chilling truth in his 
pictures of decline: nay, rather, the blood of a Cliristian spectator 
might fitly warm with hallowed indignation at the architects of a ruin 
co well nigh complete. This Dyk of To-Day, indolent, filthy, un- 
grateful, mendicant that you see—im provident—aunchastely loquaci- 
ous—ingeniously olscene—his very liberty of spirit held in pawn by 
beings viler than himself—trodden as he iy ig Oppression’s very 
wine-press of contempt—feels at times a prompting worth within 
him, and uses to his rulers speech so plain that listening courtiers 
fain would dare admire: God grent that his long—slumbering 
energy may, ere long, lose, by proper means, its incubus, and rise 
to follow fitting guidance to glorious resulta! Before proceeding 
toa few of the customs of the Dayak (as here found) I will illos- 
trate, in a word, the fairness of one or two of the adjectives applied 
to him above: some of them need no setting forth,—others avoid 
the publicity of type perforee. 1 called him “ improvident,” and 
give you as the reason for so saying, that he almost never raises 
a fair 8 months supply of food for his entire year, and that he has 
been known to buy, this very day, one chupak or one gantang of 
rice fur a sum of money which, before the end of three Weeks, will 
purchase 12 to 14 similar measures, of a better quality. He has 
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been living upon Sago and other forest-food, and still can do so un- 
til the opening of February furnish his own garners from the har- 
vest-field, but with the trifle of money he may earn he will secure at 
all hazards the only vegetable he really values when a choice is open. 
To the credit of the Dayak I must state my belief that grain thus 
dearly bought is chiefly for the more advanced in life, while justice 
to the vending harpies requires the statement that the price here is 
nearly five fold that which obtained at Poutiinak on the 20th, ult. 
It may illustrate the adjective “ ungrateful” if I mention that men 
who have been employed by me, and received as part of their wages 
(by request) rice at sea board i. e. Pontiinak rates, have done their 
work more idly than usual: nor have I been surprised at the cool- 
ness of able-bodied men who have proposed to borrow grain (bought 
at famine prices) on the guarantee of their individual veracity that 
a strictly equal quantity, by measure, should be returned to me af- 
ter the gathering of their crop! On the subject of interest I may 
perhaps have spoken in the letter of last month ; it is its duplication 
of a debt which bears so devouringly upon the Diyik, who is fatally 
prone to incur obligation : a debt of two rupees formed = year ago 
needs no other increment than that which resalta from neglect to 
pay, in order to reach, by January 1850, the sum of sixteen rupees, 
the creditor having the right of levying on the property, time or per- 
son of bis debtor, As many are always in debt, and thus liable to 
be called into temporary and ill-paid service by a capitalist who may 
or may not be “ seized” of an estate to the value of two to three 
crowns English, and as a rsjah may, at any moment, summon half 
the male populatien to labor without limit other than his eaprice, = 
Dé&yak can never feel that he is master of a day for his own purposes. 
The taxation upon purse and harvest is, relatively and absolutely, 
light when compared with the case of other people and regions, but 
pretexts are made fur the grossest abuses. Perhaps a seni-idistic 
but titled leecher demands “ the pride of the village,” with the al- 
ternative of money-redemption ; or an equally worthy fellow in rank 
deposits in the hall of a “ radang™, with a price of shameless exor- 
bitance affixed, s basket of tobacco, which no lover of that weed 
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would willingly accept at even a nominal cost, Of this Intter class 
a case securred in 1846, wherein 8 non-compliance, in part, with the 
exection, entailed opon the head man ef « miserable hamlet a fine of 
120 rupees. Let this suffice, for the present, as to general condi- 
tion. Amid all this social degradation, however, there is spirit, there 
is pride: we may, in the progress of our notices, find the Diiyik 
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A maerriage-ceremony I have never attended, but am informed 
that it differs in no essential of form from that of the Malay; the 
obligations of that alliance are often contracted before the age of 
puberty. In a ease of divorce of the character which our scriptures 
warrant, the injured party recelves a sum of money adjudged by a 
committee of “diama” (old folk,—ip such a ease, males): where 
ceparation is the result of lesser causes, the repudiating party pays 
a small amount, at the discretion of the judges. Where the inves- 
figation of a charge of adultery establishes the criminal act of n wife, 
her husband recovers damages from the destroyer of his peace, and 
straightway feasts the court: ond here I am sorry to add that one 
husband whom the notoriety of a trial has, on two several occasions, 
pronounced an injured man, is tolerated by public opinion in retain- 
ing as a wife the frail decoy that has thus put money in his purse. 
The voice of this fact is loud and clear. The * damages” awarded 
may be one to two dollars, and as the offender can only secure that 
sum, in most cases, by unusual industry or by employment from us, 
and as interest and sympathy prompt his fellows to conceal from ws 
such a fact, which would close the easier resource against him, it is 
highly possible that the frequency of such cases is not fully known. 
In one case, where both the guilty parties were married persons, it 
was decided that should the man elect (aa at first seemed probable) 
to leave his own wife and children and take the paramour as his part- 
ner, the option was open to him for a sum equivalent to about eigh- 
teen collors, to the be paid to the worse than bereaved husband and his 
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deserted wife; he paid the usual moderate fine and rejoined his fami- 
ly, after vainly proffering request at Oto for employment by the 
year. 

A few words as to a Ddydk funeral. The death of an acquaint- 
ance is very commonly spoken or heard of with a smile of levity aud 
some jocose remark ; and, though these readily give way to rebuke, 
and are followed by a sufficiently serious manner of listening to re- 
marks npon the solemnity of the event and its connection with an 
endless future, the belief is cherished that, if they are to “live again,” 
Sabaiatn will be the scene. Of this “ heaven” of the Diyak I can 
give no reliable account; he has ever been chary of revelations touch- 
ing his religion, and, since the exposure of what he did make known 
as vain and guiltful, has sensitively avoided explanation. A funeral 
occurs, if practicable, on the day that witnessed the death—in con- 
sequence, no doubt, of the universal dread of * amot™ or ghosts, 
An infant may be still living at 3 o'clock P. u., and, before 5 o'clock 
of the same afternoon, you shall see its yet flexible form borne by 
your door, in the arms perhaps of s grimly-smiling grandfather, and 
committed, in ita bark wrapper, to the earth, It is but a few weeks 
since a case of this precise character occurred, and every aec- 
cessory—the cold, pitiless rain falling at the moment—the miry state 
of the scil—made the act abhorrent. It was like the burial of a 
dog, the witnesses barely two in number. If an infant have attain- 
ed an age at which it interests the indolent relatives—as when it 
can attempt to stand or talk—the lozs is more appreciated ; and in 
whatever case, a boy is more lamented than a girl; indeed if a pa- 
rent who has borne several female children lose her only son—ts- 
pecially when the infant has passed the first year—the gricf, perhaps 
the blasphemy, is earnest and sore. An adult is buried with rather 
less of unseemly haste, but, as a rule, if circumstances favour. i. ¢. 
if the weather be not very inclement, and friends to assume the dig- 
ing ofa grave be at hand, wight finds his body absent from its recent 
home for ever. The corpse covered with a white cloth and wrap- 
ped in bark, is borne wpon the shoulders of the eldest son of 
nearest friend to the distant burial-place, aud, if the grave be not 
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yet ready (or, as in one cace that I witnessed, not yet attempted), 
the body is placed in a leaning position mriiast tree, and the work 
is begun by one or two of the very few presevt. In the instance re- 
ferred to, 2 mother had suddenly died in the brief absence of her 
son, and something of sympathy was felt for him ay he sat awaiting 
the completion of the work : but it would seem that timidity amid 
the associations of “ God's Acre” compels the Dayak to utter jests 
from the very grave that he is preparing for a friend. The slow 
process was, to open a spore of 2 by 22 feet at either end of the in- 
tended grave, leaving an earth-partition between those openings of 
perhaps 15 inches* breadth : of course, operations soon became dif- 
ficult for th: use of a spade at either end, but no movement was 
made for the destruction of the wall between. As I was present 
with a view to conducting a christian service, and the weather of 
noon was very oppressive, [ hazarded a personal removal of the par- 
tition, in order that a depth of four feet might be reached without 
a waste of hours; for what reason soever it was allowed to remain, 
I was happy to find that no repugnance seemed to be felt, and 1 
may add that subsequent commendation of the act of assistance (to 
villagers at a distance) would indicate that no special sacredness at- 
taches to the old custom. On the completion of a grave such as 
would be formed for a European, however, the work is yet unfinished. 
A Isteral excavation is now made, from the bottom, of such depth 
in the bank that the body may be quite admitted, and be without 
the line of the falling earth at the re-filling of the grave. At this 
point the chief mourner in the case before us commenced a piercing 
howl of invocation (1 say it in all kindness) but goon refrained as 
he was aware that prayer was to be offered: the memory of his 
voice, as he sat in the grave looking for the last time on earth upon 
the rigid features of her who gave him birth, is vivid as I write. A 
fence of short stukes was then made before the inner excavation—a 
blanket of bark extended from the foot of it to the lip of the larger 
grave, and the earth was again throwninand hammered toa smooth 
hard, and regular oblong form, few inches above the surrounding 
eurface. Then followed a ceremony accompanied with some besitant 
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embarrassment for the folly of it, but courage was sammoned, and 
all, seizing the wing and entrails of a fowl, tore away, ench his piece, 
and cast it away—fiercely and rapidly, the while exorcising all 
evil spirits from pursuit and molestation. A plate, at least, is left 
(and « jar, in addition, is proper) at the head of the grave: in the 
ease of an infant, the enveloping white cloth is sometimes carried 
home again, or the rice that was brought is given to an accompany- 
ing dog, neither of which acts is probably in accordance with public 
rentiment. Some sort of entertainment is bestowed by the relative 
of the deceased upon the party who performed the funeral-rites, va- 
rying with the means of the family ; he who can afford it kills a hog 
and presents a portion of pork, &c., to each of those who have as- 
sisted: the dishes in which the food is distributed are of different 
sizes to the bearers of the several duties, and are intended as pre- 
sents ; immediately about us this is rarely done in full, owing to 
general poverty, but it is manifest that a true history of this people 
as they here lived when America was a wilderness, or even aa they 
were an hundred years ago, would develope very much of interest 

ing superiority to what can now be seen or vaguely heard of. 

Of climate 1 shall say merely that 66° and 88° to 90° of Fah’t are 
perhaps the extremes—at least, such is the experience of afew years, 
with a trifle above 77° as the mean anual temperature. Properly 
speaking, a d:y season is scarcely known, the nearest approach toit 
occupying the months of summer in Europe. The tremendous force 
of a rain-fall is often such as to baffle ordinary comment, and, among 
many descriptive phrases which are furnished from the vocabulary 
cf Daynit conceits, “* ujato arai, "sa" (literally “a Ae rain, this!) is 
the Intest I bave heard. Diseases, other than many of cutaneous 
charecter, are not numerous—fever and ngue and rheumatism be- 
ing chief; the great destroyers are atrophy, neglect and idleness. 
Of various superstitions, ceremonies in time of sickness or general 
mirth or triumph, jugglery, charms and prevalent habits, something 
may be said at future day: this record I have made in momenta 
caught for the purpose on several different days, and, if it appear 
disjointed, you have in that fact the reason. In the hope that some 
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of the present generatiun are to see the Dayaks a Christian people 
I write myself 


Yours truly, 
KAatséManTaN. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS AMONGST THE EUROPEAN FO- 


FULATION or paTtavia IN 1847." 


We have received from the Resident of Batavia a return of the 
Births, Marriages and Deaths which bave taken place in that Resi- 
dency. amongst the European population, and persona placed on the 
yame footing, during the year 1847, the result of which will be seen 
from the folluwins talile :— 





Months | Births | Deaths | Marriages 











Jonuary ...... 19 a : 
February. ..... a 
March,....... 14 19 fi 
April... .. 604 iH 19 2 
May ..... 1d 20 | I 
June... eee 15 23 0 
A | rr 14 25 4 
Augo-t. .. 13 28 4 
September 21 18 4 
October......- 23 29 7 
November 15 16 5 
December ,.... 16 15 6 
Total No., 180 272 50 
Amongst the Births are enumerated :-— 
Acknowledged ,, et ee SP a eee cece Oo 
Natural ms Be Ee Ee RICE IR EL ee 
Total number of children,. ae 180 
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Amongst the Deaths are enumerated :— 


ee: eee ere err. aye 
» Geafaring people... ...0...0. 0 ceceeeee cee OD 
» Under 18 years of age......... Met eeacete sa eral 
Total Male Deaths,...... 184 

Females shove 18 years, ..0..00e0-ccceseesereneree 47 
oo under 18 yer. css acsevsees ie eee OS 
eG... nc xe ence bos ese sees cece eeasseeans 6 


Grand total, Deaths,.... 272 

Amongst the 50 married couples it may be remarked that 46 of 
the males were civilians and 4 of the Military profession. During 
the year 1846 there was one marriage disolved. 

On comparing the above results with the return from 1836 to 
1846 inclusive (vide Java Courant. March 3lst., 1847) we must 
conclude 1847 to have been a peculiarly fortunate year. The num- 
ber of births from 1829 to 1836 both years inclusive, averaged 184 
to 185 yearly ; from 1837 to 1846 inelusive from 189 to 190 births. 
From the latter period to 1847 there was no great difference ob- 
servable. The number of deaths in 1847 was less than in any form- 
er year or from 1829 to 1836 when the deaths averaged 469 yenrly 
and from 1837 to 1846 the deaths averaged 460 to 470, whilst in 
1847 the womber was only 270. 

The. marriages have increased on the average of the years 1829 
to 1846, when they numbered 44 couples yearly ; in the number of 
births and deaths the difference is even much greater. The deaths 
comprise a large portion of military and seafaring single men; a- 
mongst the 372 deaths for the year 1847 we find that 59 were mi- 
litary and 53 seamen, or a total of 114, against 158 civilians and fe- 
males.—Javasche Courant, April lat, 1848. 
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Marima and Minima of atmospherical temperature at Singapore. 
May, 1838. 











ot ee 

3 734 93 
4 75 95 
5 72 92 
6 75 92 
7 72} 92} 
8 744 93 
9 734 93 
10 754 93 
il 754 90 
=. 
14 74 86 
15 74 88 
16 73 923 
17 73 93 
13 748 89 
19 73 91 
20 75 99 
21 74 o1 
93 754 63 
23 75 20 
24 73 &7 
25 15 a6} 
26 72} "7 
27 724 86 
23 724 

29 724 91 
30 73 83 
31 734 90 
Min. 7d. 87. 

xem { Max, 89.75. IRL 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF RANKA.* 
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SECTION I, 
GEOGRAPIICAL DEScRIPTiIoO*XN oF THE T4hasp, 


Masv of the points and promontories of the western and of the 
northern coast of the island of Borneo have been observed with oc- 
curacy. Situated in one of the most frequented tracks of navigators 
through the Indian Seas, the external geography lecame an object 
of attention and nautical survey long before the island was known 
to yield any production of importance. 

Turing later periods several of the settlements on the western, 
northern and eastern coasts were occasionally visited by private ad- 
venturers, but the geography of the interior waa not cultivated un- 
til Banka became a British possession, and our acquaintance with it 
is still very imperfect. I have attempted a concise description of 
part of the island in order to illustrate the following mineralogical 
account, and the history of the tin mines. The materials for the 
purpose were collected during a journey through the northern and 

In order to have some authentic guide to direct me in determin- 
ing the relative situation of the principal settlemeuts of the interior, 
I have taken the most distinguished points from the chart of the 


* See the Iotrodurtion to this Report ante p. 299. 
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land and weighbouring sea, wost recently published for the use ol 
navigators. ‘I'he accuracy of this, though not infallible, has, accor- 
ding to my personal experience, assisted by the information collect- 
ed on the spot, appeared suiicient to furm the outlines of a map of 
the island, explanatory of the following description, which is sub- 
mitted with due deference to the candour of those persons, who may 
be disposed and quolified by opportunities of practical information 
ur professional pursuits to afford it improvement or correction. 





The form of Banké is irregularly oblong. Its general direction 
+. fron north-west tu south-east, nearly parallel to the southern ex- 
tremity of Sumatra; the passage which separates these two islands 
is one of the most frequented in the Indian seas, and sufficiently 
known as the Straits af Buinkid, 

The northern and eastern shores of the island are surrounded by 
the southern extremity of the China Sea, and its southern boundary 
is the Jura or Borneo Sea. The most northern point of the island 
is called by the natives T. injong Kriissik, and situated in the Latitude 
of 1 degree and 28 minutes, and the southern point, Tanjong Sum- 
tudng-dapur in that of degrees and 7 minutes, south of the equa- 
tor. ‘The extreme western puint, Tanjong Biatu-Besayab is situated 
in the longitude of LOS degrees 5 minutes, and the extreme eastern 
point, ‘Tanjong Merran in that of 106 degrees 56 minutes, east of 
Jamin. 

The points of greatest distance in the worth and south are Tan- 
jong Pamudsha and Tanjong Merrun, a line drawn between these 
points, obliquely through the island according to its natural exten 
sion from north-west to south-east, hos alength of 146 English miles. 
The breadth of the Island from Tanjong Batu-Besiyib in the west 
to Tanjong Ray& in the east is 78 miles. 

Although the original inhabitants have given names to those dis- 
tricts in whieh they reside as well as to the establishments of the 
Malays and Chinese, to many of the rivers, points, mountains &e., 
of the island, yet there is no general subdivision which can facilitate 
the description. 1 have therefore adopted one which is pointed out, by 
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the natural form of the island. According to this one portion may 
be properly denominated the westera division, avother the northera 
divisiow, aml the third, whieh comprizes the great body of the is- 
land, the south eastern-division, The boundaries and extent of each 
will be pointed out in the following geographical details. 

A wunber of small islands are found in the seas surrounding the 
coast of Banka; the most considerable of these are 1. Pwlo Paujing, on 
the eastern coast opposite the discharge of Maraiwing-river; 2. 
Pulo-Lipir near the south-east extremity, forming a strait called 
by the natives Selut-Lipar, but neither the situation of the strait nor 
of the island has yet been determined with accuracy ; 3, Nuso-Pdrs, 
erroncously called Jusi-pard, at the southern entrance of the straits 
of Banka, between this island and Sumatra; 4, the Neangku islands, 
nearly opposite the discharge of the river of Selan, besides a num- 
ber of small islands whose name andl situation have nut been aseer- 
tained, 

My emleavour has been, in the following geugraphieal seeount of 
the island, to point out as nearly as possibly could be done, with my 
sources of infurmation, the situation of those places which will le 
mentioned and refered to, in the description of the settlements andl 
mines Of the island, as well asin the detail of the mineralogical and 
botanical remarks. I have been solicitous, as faras possible to inves 
tigate and point out the principal rivers, the bays, the most promi- 
nent points of the coast, the mountains and ridges of hills, the set- 
tHlements of the Malays and Chinese, aul the divisions adopted by the 
original inhabitants, 

The remarks of a general nature, the description of the face of 
the country, the inhabitants, their mode of life and occupations, the 
state of agriculture, the history of the different settlements &e., will 
be contained in the journal, or form subjects of separate essayy,* 
My object at present is a concise and clear description of the island, 
and my only ambition a moderate degree of accuracy. 

The Westexs pivisiox of the island is comprised between the 


Sec the Introductivn, ante p. SiR 
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verthern part of the Straitsof Banka, and the Bay of Jebus. It forms 
aseparate peninsula. It is divided from the great south-east division 
by a line drawn obliquely across the island from the discharge of the 
Mendu river to that of the river of Marawing. ‘The line of boun- 
dary between the northern division is supposed to extend from the 
mouth of the river of Kampak to the source of that of Mariwing, 
which it follows to its discharge. ‘This division therefore com prizes 
a considerable portion ot the central parts of Bauké: but it becomes 
gradually narrower as it approaches the eastern sore. ‘The advan- 
tages of this division will appear in the sequel: any other arrange- 
ment would separate those districts which are united auder one us- 
tive chief. 

From the discharge of the Mendu river, the coast takes for a short 
distance a nearly northern, and after this, upon the whole, a western 
direction to point Tanjong Ralian, the extreme south-west point of 
this peninsula; its stretch is now north, with some slight deviations 
to Tanjong Bunnd, and then east, inelining to north, to its junction 
with the northern division, at the diacharge of the river of Kampak. 

This division of the island, although secondary in point of anti- 
quity to the former settlements at Banko-kutto, near the foot of the 
Permissing hills, has been the most important since it was acquired 
by Plembang, aud since the Tin-mines were discovered and worked. 

Towns of Minto and willages of the District.—The first esta- 
blishment of any otte by the princes of Plembing was at Minto. 
This town is situated nearly four miles from the extreme south-west 
point of the peninsula abovementioned. It contains at present the 
largest number of inhabitants collected in one place, although there 
is nothing peculiarly remarkable or favourable in its situation, except 
its vicinity to the river and capital of Plembting. It consistsof a long 
range of houses, built nearly parallel to the shore, with some regula- 
rity a5 to its longitudinal extent, on a narrow sandy plain, bounded 
somewhat abruptly in the north by a steep acelivity, which has a» 
winding direction, The plain is consequently unequal in breadth, and 
the town is accommodated to the spece remaining at the foot of the hil,l 
which in sume places admits of a double or triple range of dwellings. 
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The western portion of the town is built, upon the whole, with 
most regularity ; it is divided, where the space admits, by neat cross 
ways; near the centre, where the acclivity of the hill is leas abrupt. 
the houses of the Ranga (the chief of the villaze) and of several 
other of the principal inhabitants, are built on the eminence. He- 
yond the centre the aandy plain is more extensive, but the dwellings 
are spread over it with lees order; towards the eastern extremity they 
are again confined by the steepness of the hill. From the roads the 
whole range of dwellings which forms the town cannot be taken in- 
to one view without interruption, large clusters of trees are spread 
through it, which conceal the houses in various situations. 

The houses are built in the usual Malay style; elevated from the 
ground by poles or pillars, and containing an open space below. Those 
of the more wealthy inhabitants are lined on the sidea with planks, 
the others with the bark of trees. The roofs consist of Ataps, which 
are prepared from the leaves of the Mipd palm (the nipa fruticans) 
into « covering resembling thatch. 

Several of the chief inhabitants have extensive dwellings, con- 
structed with considerable neatness, divided into various apartments 
and affording a good deal of convenience: those of the poorer clas 
consist mostly of a single room. The aggregate number of houses is 
357 and of inhabitants 1546 (N.B. about the end of July A.D, 1813.) 

A river called Sungie Minto-Tawér discharges itself into the sea 
about the middle of the town; Sungie Minto Azin is situated nearly 
& quarter of mile to the west; the outlet of Sungie-Telok Robiya 
is near the eastern extremity, Separated by an eminence extending 
abruptly to the shore, about half » mile further east, we meet a dia- 
tinct village, on asmall rivulet, called by the same name, Sungie- 
Hirw ; it ia considered as belonging to Minto. 

The environs of Minto differ in no degree from those of other 
parts of the island in which settlements are formed. No species of 
culture is carried on with any regularity. The hill which bounds 
the town towards the interior is covered with fruit trees of every kind, 
which form, in s highly fertile soil, an artificial forest, growing in 
promiscuous luxurinuce, 
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A new establishment for the various duties of government in this 
part of the island, has lately been formed on the eminence about 
half a mile above the town. 

The former and present condition of the mines of Minto, will be 
described below. 

Several small villages and hamlets are dispersed through the wilds 
in various directions from Minto: the chief of these are al Durdt- 
femd, Kidvr oni the hill of Duldng-pitsha. Ddrdt-famd consists 
of the dwellings of a number of mountain people, (by which name 
the original inhabitants are usually distinguished) who fornerly 
sought a retreat in this part of the island; from the southern districts 
they are united under one chief called Tje-wdng* and live in their 
sual manner, separately dispersed through the country north-west 
of Minto, on a rivulet of the same name, towards the extremity of 
the peninsula. Dwhing-piisha lies west, and Kadur nearly north 
from Minto, these both contain a small number of families. 

The river of Minfo-Tuiedir rises in this part of the country by 
three springs, called Sungice Darit-lima, Sungie Babi and Sungie 
Deying. A large settlement of Buginese existed formerly at Tan- 
jong Ulir, containing a large number of families, and a population 
of several hundred souls. Mendshelaéng¢, Sungie Reang, Anashle 
and Beal will be mentioned in the account of the mines. 

The mines of Palingds are situated in a direction north inclin- 
ing to the enst, at a distance of about 10 miles from Minto: Réag- 
dm is a Chinese village about 4 miles to the east, nearly half a mile 
from the shore, partly in a valley, partly on the deelivities of a hill. 
Ie contains about 25 houses, built in the usual Chinese style and 
nearly 60 male and 30 female inhabitants. About 25 of the Chinese 
of this village are miners; the rest live chiefly by horticulture and 
by the rearing of hogs, to which they pay uncommon attention, a8 
they are profitably disposed of to the miners and other inhabitants of the 
neibourhood ; a few of them are fishers. A large mine is situated 
near the north-east extremity of the village which will be mentioned 
elsewhere. 


* Jennang? Fo. 
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Penjalin-belo, sometimes called Rangim-biru, lies about | mile 
further eastward. and nearer to the sea, from which it is separated 
by a slight narrow eminence, covered with jungle. It contains the 
vestiges of a former extensive cultivation, and has become remarka- 
ble in consequence of the temporary establishment of a convalescent 
Hospital in the commencement of the year 1819. Between Penja- 
lin-belo and Rangém are the remains of a former settlement at Sua- 
gie-lunt. 

Befo, nearly one mile further eastward, is at present an inconsi- 
derable village, containing about 12 Malay and 15 Chinese families; 
it is situated above half a mile from the sea, ina low plain, near the 
banks of a river, larger than that of Minto-tiwir abovementioned. 
It was formerly one of the principal tin districts of Banka, but has 
declined with the exhausted state of the old mines ; those which are 
at present worked, are situated nearly 8 miles in the interior, in a 
direction (from the village) north or north-east, near the center of 
the peninsula at Meng-gelam and Piit-dulang; the former is the 
most important, 

The eastern portion of this peninsula, to the district of Tampe- 
ling is, near the coast, an uninterrupted almost inaccessible desert, 
the interior is divided into several districts which are inhabited by 
the mountain people, and will be mentioned in the sequel. 

Tiimpeling lies nearly 25 miles to the eastward of Belo, near a 
small river of the same none. It wns formerly inhabited by Chi- 
nese, who worked the mives in the neighbourhood in a regular man- 
ner. As they committed a number of oppressions on the mountain 
people, these united against them, and, assisted by the Malays who 
lived here, compelled them to retire. Tampeling has, during the last 
twenty years, beea repeatedly ravaged ly the pirates: at present a 
small umber of mountain-people work several inconsiderable mines. 
The former stockade, built with uncommon care and expense by the 
Chinese, still remains nearly entire: it contains at this period, with 
the neighbouring village, a population of 16 families, Malays and 
mountain-people. 

Rirert,—Having mentioned the chief villages and settlements, | 
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proceed to enumerate the most considerable rivers sloug the coast of 
this western division, from its boundary in the south, to its connec. 
tion with the northern divisiou. 

At the mouth of the river of Mendu I hare placed the point of 
separation between the western and the eouth-east division of the 
island. ‘This river rises near the confines of the district of Pangkul- 
pindng, from the eastern parts of the island, and from its direction 
has been made use of for carrying on a direct intercourse from Min- 
to to the eastern settlements. At Poungkdl-Mende, which can be 
reached from the discharge in one day. a village is at present estal- 
liched or at least planned; the inhabitants of which will assist in 
carrying on the communication between the places mentioned, Se- 
vers! amall islands are placed before the discharge of this river. the 
chief of which are Pulo Anta and Pulo Meddang. 

The river of Kutto-waringin, discharges itselfs about two miles 
to the north of that of Mendu; it is formed by two branches, the 
chief of which is called the river of DsAwrwé and rises in the low, 
marehy plains, to the north of that village towards the foot of the 
mountain Mirdss: the second branch, which parses the stockade of 
Kutto-waringin, is less considerable. These unite several miles be- 
luw the stockade, when the river pursues with various curves a south- 
west course to the ea. 

The river of Timpeldng is not considerable, but that of Dshering 
is one of the largest of the island, and at its discharge nearly a mile 
wide. It rises in a district of the same mame near the foot of the 
mountain Marass, pursues, upon the whole, a course from north-east 
to south-west, receives numerous branches, ani discharges itself into 
an extensive bay which will be mentioned in the sequel, As well 
this river as that of Swkdl, the next in succession on the coust, whose 
outlet is about two and a half miles to the east of point Tinjong 
Punie, paces through a country which is waste and almost uninha- 
hited, being only occasionally visited by the mountain people, when 
in search of spots to form their temporary rice-plantations. Exten- 
sive swamps, called rawangs by the natives, partially inundated and 
curered with shrubs, occupy in many places the banks of these ri- 
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vers, Several miles to the west of Tanjomz Punie, the river of Be- 
fo discharges itself into the sea in a direction nearly ‘south of the 
villare of the same name above mentioned. Following the coast in 
& western direction to point Tanjong Kiliin, we meet in succession 
the mouths of numerous rivers and rivulets, as Sungie (or river) 
Pendjalin-belo, Sungie Buntu, Sungie Rangiim, Sungie Put, Sun. 
gic Gemvru, Sungie Nebun, Sungie Baru, Sungie Teluk-Robeyd, 
Sungie Minto-tawdr, Sunzie Minlo-Azin, Ayer-Bugis and Ayers 
Hitu-rikkit, at the foot of the hill near the establishment at Fort- 
nugent ; besides several inconsiderable rivulets. 

Betweea the points Tanjong-Kélidn in the south, and Tanjong 
Ayer-Mis in the north, the rivalets of Tembelu, Mendsheling, Ne- 
bun, Reding, Andshel, Beit, Mendul and Sungkay, flow, nearly in a 
western direct'‘on from the foot and environs of the Mianombing hill; 
after which, proceeding along the const, Sungei Rimbat, Sungie Men- 
teba and Sungie Palingés discharge themselves successively into the 
Bay of Jebus. Of these rivers, the last is the most important ; it 
rises from a hill east of Ménumbing and passes the mines, which, 
after it, are named Paldueis, 

The river of Kimpaik, which discharres itself into the Bay of Je- 
bus neara villaze of this nome, is one of the most considerable of 
this part of the island : it has different denominations in its course. 
Two of its principal branches arise from the hills to the east of Ma. 
numbing, the first of these, proceeding up the river, is called Sungie 
Adtul, the next Sungie Pisdng. The principal stream is now calle 
ed Sungie Jebos, and soon sends off a smaller branch, taking a 
northern course, on which the stockade of Jebus is built. Hicher 
up the river receives the name of Sunric-Buten, probah'y from the 
district where jt rises, About one mile above its tischarre into the 
bay, the mouth of the river is divided by several islands, the princi. 
pal of which are Pulo Selat and Pulo Besir. 

The Bay of Jebus, sometimes called the Bay of Sutcie-hula, ts 
comprised between point Tanjong-Genting in the north, and the 
points Tanjong Aver-Mas and 'Tanjong-Bunnd in the soutt Tt form 
issimple and regular: the depth of the water erulually diminishes 
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from § to 3 fathoms, the bottom consists chiefly of mud. As far a5 
has been ascertained the middle is completely clear and safe, several 
rocks are pointed out near the shore by the natives at Bétu-Meriwi, 
und near the discharge of the river of Kampak ; vessels are completely 
sheltered in it during the east monsoon. 

Leaving the points just mentioned, at the southern extremity of 
the Bay of Jebus, and pursuing the coast towards the south, we 
meet, after the inlet and rivulet at Beat, the points Tanjong Ulir, 
Tanjong Bitu-Baitumpé and Tanjong Batu-Besdyih, between which 
several inconsiderable rivuleta and bays oceur which are noted on 
the map. A reef of rocks extends to the north-westward from Tin- 
jong Bunud, and another between Tanjong Ulir and Batu Batumpé. 

That extensive bay which is comprized between point Tanjong 
Kiliin in the west and point Tanjong-Punie in the east has lately 
attracted much notice, iu consequence of different settlements which 
have been formed on it. From the principal town it is generally 
called the Bay of Minto, It is foreign to my object, at present, to 
point out the advantages and defects of its various parts, in a nanti- 
eal point of view, or to determine the question, whether any of them 
is calculated for a port. This has already been partially done by 
professional men. I shall only remark that the western part, Tan- 
jong Kalian, which, os far as regards convenience of landing and dis- 
position for defence, ix best calculated for a permanent establishment, 
is disqualified by the deleteriousness of its atmosphere ; while the si- 
tuation of Minto, judging from its antiquity and the character it has 
acquired among the natives, will probably be found less objectionable 
in poimt of healthiness, though far inferior in the requisites for form- 
ing & convenient port. 

At each of the extreme points of this bay a considerable reef of 
rocks exists, at the distance of several miles from the body of the is- 
land: the western is called Aerdng-Hajie, the enstern Kerdug- 
Brdm: the situation of both is marked on the nautical charts. Pur- 
suing the coast of the island to the east, another projecting point 
occurs in this direction, called Tiumjong Tddd: the bay between 
these two points is not very deep, and near the western portion an 
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extensive reef of rocks is met with, projecting beyond the surface, 
which from the number is called by the natives Adrdag Sdribo. 
Nearly one mile to the east of this, at the discharge of the river 
Sukal above mentioned, is 1 small point, called by the same name. 
About half a mile to the west of Tanjong-Tadi, 1 remarkable reef of 
bluff rocks extends beyond it into the ocean, which is named Bati- 
bedowrn. Tanjong-Tida is considered by the natives who frequent 
this coast in small prahus, us equally distant from the town of Min- 
to and the mouth of the river of Awfto-vdringin. 

The bay formed between point ‘Tinjong-Tadd in the west, and 
point Tanjong Reasdm in the east is more extensive than the form- 
er: the distance from the two extreme points is nearly 13 miles: it 
receives the river of Dshering, ore of the largest of the island. The 
weatern portion, from the mouth of this river, is completely free 
from rocks ; two small rivers, Ayer Profdp and Ayer Dsheyley emp- 
ty themselves into this bay between the mouth of Dshering river and 
Tanjong ‘Tada. About 3 miles to the eastward of point Tanjong 
Ressim, the village of Tampeling is situated on » emall river of the 
samename. A small island, Sambubudny, lies on the const south of 
the river and very readily directs to the settlements. After the 
sinaller points of Tanjong Rayd, Tanjong Seleppw and Tanjong 
Djurung-pdtt, follows in the south-south-east the discharge of 
Autffo-wdringin, and, two miles further in the same direction, that of 
Mendu-river, a4 above related. Several small islands are met with 
on this part of the coast, the chief of which are Pulo Medddag and 
Pulo 4ntu to the west of the discharge of Mendu river, about 2 miles 
from the shore. 

The chief mountain in this division of the island is that of Ma- 
aumbiag, erroncously called Manopin hill: it occupies almost the 
whole of the extreme western portion of this peninsula, and its des- 
cending sides extend towards the Bay of Minto in the south, and 
towards that of Jebus in the north; a hill of leas elevation is united 
to it in the west which is called Duldag pitja and another Gunung 
(hill) Awkws in the east. The general direction of mount Ma- 
numbing with its appeniages is from west to cast: a more de- 
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tailed description of a portion of it will follow in the mineralogical 
account of this part of the island. 

At no grent distance from the eastern appendage of Manumbing, 
several low hills extend in the same direction, forming on interrupt- 
ed range : the first of these, next to Kukus, is the hill Murut, which 
is followed by Gunung Aetwkul, and, several miles further eastward, 
by Gunung Panjang. 

Several other long extended ranges of low hills occur in the enst- 
ern parts of this division of the island, whose situation is not yet ac- 
curately determined : those 1 noticed at o considerable distance are 
the hills 4ssim, Singgiri and Pdndin of the natives; besides nu- 
merous less considerable elevations, which will be mentioned in the 
Jourual in the accounts of the districts inhabited by the mountain 
people. 

The interior parts of this western portion of Banka are inhabited 
by the original race of the island, commonly called mountain people, 
Their chief retreats or villages to the south and west of Minto have 
been mentioned abore. The other districts they inhabit are that of 
Pisdng between the mountain Manumbing in the west and Md- 
rdes in the enet: and that of Aulfo-waringin, comprized between the 
mountain Marisa in the north, the discharge of the Mendu river io 
the south, and the districts of Mariwang and Panekél-pining in the 
east, the former is subdivided into the smaller districts of Pungur, 
Dashering, Suk-kowe, Ketippe and Emping, and the latter into 
thoseof Deppd, Dshuruk, Grungdng, Kedialu, Nyaloww, Bikung, 
Mardss, Sekd, ond Dehempurd. Their relative stantion, as faras 1 
was enabled to determine, will be pointed out on the map, and their 
extent of population, importance and mode of government, in the 
account of the original inhabitants. 

The Nontness Division of Banka comprizes that portion of the 
taland which is situated to the north of a line extended from the dis- 
charge of the river of Kampak in o south-east direction, nlung the 
foot of the mountain of Marissa, to the source of Marawing river, 
to its discharge. Part of the western and the nurtherr ail eastern 
coasts of this division are bounded by that part of the southern ex- 
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tremity of the China Sea, which forms the general boundary of the 
island, and encompasses those of the neighbourhood. The Bay of 
Kiabbet subdivides it into two separate parts or peninsulas, one of 
which I have denominated the western, and the other the eastern 
peninsula: these will be deseribed in succession, after those details 
which are of a general nature. 

From the discharge of the river of Kampdk to point Tanjong Gen- 
ting, the const forms part of Jebus Bay ; here, after the discharge of 
the river of Sungie-bulu, the only place of note is Teluk Nepd, the 
usual anchoring place for small vessels. Pursuing the direction of 
the northern coast to the eastward, we meet the following points 
and rivers, which I shall enumerate in succession, referring to the 
map for their relative situation and distance viz: northward of point 
Tanjong Genting, the river Sungie Bombong, point Tanjong Penya- 
bong, the river Dsherinkst, point Tanjong Pamudsha or Pengudsha, 
an island of the same nome, the outlet of the river Seka (in a bay 
between the last point and) point Tanjong Layang, point Tanjong 
Penfimbang, two islands Pulo Prvt and Pulo Keddik, Pengama river 
(sometimes called the river of Mampéng) point Tanjong Mappet, 
the river Dshebu, asmall river Sungie Munkus, the extreme north- 
ern point Tanjong Siingouw, and, after a short inclination of the 
coast E. S. E. the point Tanjong Mellallé, which terminates in the 
north-west the Bay of Kldbbet. 

Passing the entrance of the Bay, we meet at its north-east ex- 
tremity the point Tanjong Tudd. About o mile, directly to the west 
of this lies the island Pulo Penyuso, (from which sometimes the 
whole bay takes its name) and which directs the course of vessels 
‘nto it. Between Pulo Penyuso and Tanjong ‘Tada, lies a smaller 
island called Pulo-Tiiujong-Tadd. Following the coast from this 
point to the east, about ) miles, we mect the point Tanjong Batu, 
north of which lies a small island polo Mengkudu,a deep hay be- 
tween the last mentioned points, is little Luown, the extreme point 
in the north about 3 miles further east is Tanjong Krassik. The 
coast now takes nearly a south-east direction, and alter a distance 
of nearly 15 miles, we meet the projecting point Taujong Tuwing, 
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the bays and smaller points along the coast have not yet been deter- 
mined. Several miles to the south of Tinjong Tuwing we find the 
island Polo Simbang nearly opposite the discharge of the river of 
Mapur. A small point, to the west of the island is called Tanjong 
Afapur, After two less considerable points Tanjong Bdtu and Tin- 
jong Ldyeang follows the projecting point Tanjong Rdyd beyond 
which the coast return considerably to the west, and then pursues, 
upon the whole, a south-eastern course, in conformity to the general 
direction of the island, to the furtherest southern extremity. Be- 
tween the two last mentioned points, Tanjong Rayain the south and 
Tanjong Laying in the north occurs the Bay of Sungie-lidt, which 
will be noticed more particularly in another place. 

The bay of Afddbet is frequently referred to in the affairs of Ban- 
ka, and deserves some attention; the mines however, which at pre- 
sent remain in its vicinity are of secondary importance, and the hay 
appears to the writer, interesting chiefly for the purpose of carrying 
onan intercourse between the western and eastern ecttlements (or 
between Klabbet and Sungie-lit) by means of small vessels. A re- 
gular survey having been made of the bay, | refer to that for the 
necessary information relating to its importance and adyantages in a 
nautical point of view: my object at present is to give a concise geo- 

raphical account of it in connection with the other parts of the 

The Bay of Klabbet consists of an onter and an faner bay, the 
latter is again subdivided by several projecting points. Its general 
direction is from north to south, The outer bay is comprized be- 
tween point Tanjong Mellallé in the north-west point Tanjong Tad4 
in the north-east, point Tanjong Ru in the south-west and point 
Tanjoug Mantung in the south-eust : at the two last points the bay 
ia considerably contracted, while the direction of the coast from 
Tanjong Ru to Tanjong Mellalla is upon the whole, north-west and 
north-east. Through the western portion of the bay is dispersed 
numerous rocks, some projecting beyond the surface others conceal 
ed: between the two extreme points of the eastern const of the bay 
the direction is nearly directly north and south, and here the passage 
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is exfe and open, being close to the western extremity of Pula Fi- 
nyuso, the island above mentioned. 

Between one and two miles north, a little east, of Tanjong Ru, 
are situsted two amall high rocky islands, called by the same name 
Pulo Aldppd. In taking « distant view of the numerous rocks dis- 
persed through the western portion of the outer bay, many of them 
have the appearance of island: being partially covered with vegeta- 

Along the eastern coast of the inner bay the most conspicuous 
points are Tanjong Luttong and Tdnjong Sumot; and along the 
western coast Tanjong Sunur; the latter extends a considerable 
distance into the bay. (For a more distinct idea of the relative s- 
tuation and distance of these different points, a3 well as of the river, 
to be enumerated in the sequel, I refer to the map.) 

This bay receives a large supply of rivers form all the neighbour- 
ing districts, which I shall enumerate in succession, heginning at the 
eastern point of the inner bay, (Tanjong Mantung) A few miles to 
the east-south-east of this point we meet the outlet of the river of 
Pandjie, on 2 short, abrupt branch of which resembling more an inlet 
than a river on which the stockade and village of Belinyu ore built ; a 
few miles further south follows the river Pandjie Audjut, both these 
are of moderate size. The rivers of Rumpd and Ddnfd ore less 
considerable that of Dje Luttwng is nearly of the same size as the 
river of Pandjie and that of Lumut is somewhat larger. Having 
passed the discharge of two small rivers, Sungie Terus and Sungie 
Selajouw, we meet, near the southern extremity of the bay the out- 
let of that of Sayang one of the largest of this part of the island. 

Of the rivers which discharge themselves into the western por- 
tions of the bay those of Tennum of Sembubur of Sepdag and of 
Anten are most considerable, amongst which the smaller rivers of 
Ménjang, Balkin, Mendk, Kdndis, Seoukko, Tengalang, of Slim- 
pang and Bdkki flow likewise into the bay following the coast 
of the bay beyond Tinjong Ru, we meet in succession the out- 
leta of the rivers Gemurw, Semnlud, Meleto, Klibbet, Jshupal, 
Nonok and Lemouw. 
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The chief islands contained in the inner hay are Paulo Metgeku. 
bung nearly opposite to point Tanjong Luttung; Palo Nanas, a 
small distance tothe south-west of Tanjong Ru: Pulo Medddne and 
Pulo Kawiaz, further west nearly opposite the discharge of the 
river of Anten. The island Pulo Dante is situated between the 
Points Tanjong Luttung and Tiinjong Lumut, near the east, aud 
Polo Betting near the west side of the hay. 

Near its termination in the south, the inner hay is divided by Pulo 
Menik in a direction nearly north and south, opposite the discharge 
of the river of Lumut; in the same direction, but farther eouth, and 
a little westward, are the smaller islands Pulo Buruag, Pulo Bikdn 
and Pulo HKemuai. 

A number of settlements both of the original inhabitants and of 
the Chinese, existed formerly along the outer and inner bay, they 
have all been deserted in Consequence of the inroads of the pirates, 
except the following ineonsiderable Chinese villares of Bettun near 
the discharge of the river Simbubur, and at Jennum and Porso. 

Besides the rivers ahove mentioned, which discharge themselves 
into the Bay of Klahbet, the chief rivers of the western peninsula are 
those of Sungie-bulu, Sungie Bombing, Sungie Dsherinkét, Sungie- 
Seki, Sunzie Mampdng or Pengaind, Sungie Dshebu, Sungie-Mun- 
kus and Sungie Palla, they generally arise from the elevations of the 
central parts of this peninsula. The river of Anfen has the some 
source ; it discharges itself a few miles to the south of Tanjong Ru, 
from the convenience of its course, it is often followed by the natives 
in their intercourse between the western and eastern peninsula or 
between the settlement at Klabbet in one, and at Liyang in the other. 
At Pingkal Anten, about 5 miles above the discharge are still the 
remains of a former establishment, 

Of the principal rivers of the eastern peninsula which discharge 
themselves into the Bay of Klabbet those of Pindjie or Belinyt and 
of Lumut will be mentioned in the account of those settlements. 
The river of Liyang empties itself into the southern extremity of 
this bay. Near the discharge and several miles of its course itis 
very wide and deep, and receives successive supplies from the small. 
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er rivers of the neighbouring country : its direction (with many in- 
tervening curves) is east inclining slightly to the south. It pene- 
trates far into the eastern peninsula, and at the present periud is 
interesting chiefly for the purpose above mentioned of carrying on 
an intercourse with the settlements of the opposite peninsula, as the 
mines of Laying are no longer worked. 

The other rivers of the eastern peninsula are those of Miapur, Je- 
niang, Sungie-liat, Bedukkin, Nipi, Robo and particularly that of 
Miréiwang. This river, whose course I have followed in marking 
the boundary of the northern and western division of the island, 
rises from the mountain of Marass: after receiving the branches of 
Sungie Beldlin, Sungie Belumbang and Sungie Dshadu it passes the 
village of the Dipatti Birin under the name of Sungie Mubbed. 
Below this, in its course towards the sea, it is generally called Suu- 
gie Murdwuing, and receives from the districts hounding its north- 
ero banks the following branches: Sungie Aendis (from the direc- 
tion of the stockade of Marfiwing) Sungie Priewdag, Sungie Avdi, 
Sungie Trdnghdling, Sungie Muroww and Sungie Meagkoran, anil 
from the south, Sungie Pande, Sungie Penegdag. Sungie Pdadik 
(a considerable stream) and the river of Poangkeal-pindng. 

Of the mountains in the northern division of Banka the mountain 
called Gunung Mardse by the natives must be first mentioned, It 
is situated at the southern extremity of the Bay of Klabhet, nearly 
intermediate between the western and the eastern peninsula, in a de- 
sert almost inaccessible part of the island, which is ouly, ina few 
parts, inhabited by the mountain-people. It is both in height and 
extent the most considerable on the island, but, according to the re- 
port of the Chinese who have visited and examined its environs, it 
is of lesa importance than any other part, a5 no ore of tin has been 
found in its vicinity. It ronsists of two distinct summits, sepa- 
rated by a considerable exeavation ; each forming a long extended 
eminence, Its general direction ts from west-north-west to east- 
south-east. "The eastern portion sends off a long extended, low, range 
which stretches a considerable distance in the direction of the large 
mountain, 
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The other hills I shall mention only by name at present as they 
will recur in the mineralogical account. We observe, in the first 
place, the hill or mountain, Gunung Péri-pdri, at the extreme west- 
ern point of the western peninsula ; its foot runs off to form Tan- 
jong Gentiug. A few miles north of this: Gunung Penyibung, 
which forms a point of the same nune. Further eastward the hills 
Gunung Prssokkn, Gunung Rabe and Gummg Mdnek forming an 
irregular interrupted range from north to south : then the hill Gu- 
nung Gdénten with a small appendage in the north called Ganwig 
Sdpiding, and in the south, Gunung Armeis runing transversely 
through part of this peninsula. 

At the extreme north-east point stands the hill Gunung Mellalbi 
from which, after a short Interruption, the hill of Klibbst takes a 
course nearly nurth-west and south-east. A ridge of hills proceeds 
in this direction bounding the west side of Kldbbet bay, but on ac- 
count of thelr distance from the present settlements they are but lit- 
tle known. ‘The most conspicuous are Gunung Empdag, Gunung 
Paso, Gunung Tembdng, and Gunung Tempessw, besides the amall- 
er hills near the eastern boundary of the district of Klabbet, Mendé- 
ri and Melifo, 

Tu the eastern peninsula the hills preserve, upon the whole, the 
came course from north-west to south-east. ‘The first, commencing 
in the north, is the hill Gunung Towing with several separate ap- 
peodages; it runs off to form the point of this name—more west- 
ward, and stretching further to the south, follows Gunung Pandjir, 
with different low peaks, pursuing the same direction. The hill 
Gunung Predk with two appendages runs off at point Tanjong Ra- 
y4. Gunung Bettung inclines more to the interior. Gunung Sim- 
bong-giri, and several miles further south Gunung Keppu, situ- 
ated near the boundary of the south-east division of the island, Se- 
veral less considerable hills will be mentioned in the mineralozical 
aerount. 

The western peninsula is divided by the original inhabitants into 
the districts of Sungie Balu, Mdmpdng, Tenga and Alabhet : these 
are bounded in the south by the district of Pesang under the Batin 
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Sudin above mentioned. ‘The district of Sungie-bulu is again sub- 
divided into three smaller portions, Sungie-bula, Lampong and Tel- 
ling, which, with those of Mampong and ‘Teng, are united under 
one common chief, the Batin of Sungie-bulu. Their population will 
appear in the general table, and their relutive situation will as near- 
ly as possible he pointed out on the map. The district of Klabbet 
has its particular native chief. In each of the above mentioned dis- 
tricts mines are at present worked : they mostly lie contiguous and 
occupy the central parts of the peniusuln. The persons who super- 
intend their affairs, receive and store the prepared metal, &e., reside 
at the chief villages of Sungie-bulu, Jebus, Klabbet and Mamgpang, 
at each of which there is a stockade at its store houses and establish- 
ments proportionate to the works carried ov... 

The relative importance of these niiues is in the following order: 

1. Those under Jebas, they are divided through two districts 
called the apper awl the luer-furuace. 

The present stockade has been established within the last twenty 
years. ‘The former establishment was at Auten, whence it has been 
removed to this place, in consequence of the greater convenience of 
its situation with reference to Plembing. 

9 ‘Those under Klebbet in the district af Tenga; the present srt- 
tlement is called Kiahbet-bare in contra distinction to the former 
stockade and establishment at Klabbet-lama above-mentioned, 

S. Those of Saagre-bulu. 

4. "Those of Mampang ; these have lately heen opened near the 
northern const of this pewiusula wear the discharge of the river of 
Seka. 

The eastern peninsula is divided into the districts of Belinyw, En 
nint, Wapur, Suagie-liat and Marerrang; in all these the population 
of the original inhabitants is very inconsiderable., Those of Melinyw 
are considered as following the chief of Klabbet; those of Pandjie 
and Maper are united to the district of Kutto-waringin ; and those 
of Maraweng and Suvgie-liat have their own chiefs. 

The mines of this peninsula are upow the whole less productive 
than these of the western ; these which are al present worked are 
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dispersed through the district of Belinyu, Lamut, Sumgie-liat and 
Marawang. ‘Fhose of Layang have been relinquished, but the dis- 
trict of Mapur is expected to contain valuable mines: At the pre- 
sent'period, those of Marawang and Sungie-lidt are the most im- 
portant. 

In the of Belinyu the principal mine is at Towallam about 
4 miles from the stockade. The neighbourhood of Pandjie con- 
tained formerly considerable mines which are exhausted ; but most 
of the miners have attached themselves to the spot and formed o 
village of the same nome, on the river above mentioned, on = small 
branch of which the stockade of Belinyu is likewise built; both dis- 
tricts are united under one chief. 

The stockade of Belinyu is laid out sufficiently extensive to con- 
tain, besides the store houses and dwellings of the chief, those of the 
artificers and other persons connected with the mines, the furnaces, 
and a number of private families. The former attacks of the pirates 
have made a retreat necessary a8 all the principal establishments, in 
the eastern peninsula particularly, At Lumut, Loyang, Sangie-lint, 
Maurawang and Pungkal-pinang these stockades are coustructed ons 
similar plan, and contain the store houies, furnaces and the dwell- 
ings of various persons employed in the preparation of the metal, 
Smaller stockades are built at various other places ag at Djeniang, 
Tebo, Mesa, Jirak de. 

» The mines of Lumwé are situated nearly at the same distance from 
the bay, about 3 miles further south: three large mines are at pre- 
sent worked, those of Hapave, Lohwntoww and Keighwad. The 
attention of the miners has been strongly directed to Mapwr about 
10 miles towards east north east; which is supposed to offer a fa- 
vourable opportanity of opening new and productive mines. 

At Layang a considerable villaze of Chinese has remained, al- 
though the mines of that neighbourhood have been exhausted, 

The mines of Sungie-liat are dispersed through the districts of 
Lampur, Ay er-Durin, Robo, Roboklu, Djeniang and Ratta, for the 
relative situation of which I refer to the map, while the particulars 
which I noticed as to those 1 visited will be detailedin the Journal. 
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The mines of Marawang are situated in all directions about the stoc- 
kade: the most important will be pointed out in the mineralogical 
account. 

The Souru-east Drvrsrow of Banka, though the most important 
in point of extent is the least interesting at present as far as relates 
to population and productiveness. The line of boundary which sepa- 
rates it from the northern division has been mentioned above ; in the 
other quarters it is surrounded by the common boundaries of the is- 
land already described. 

The eastern coast, from the discharge of the Marawang river to 
point Tanjong Merikat, is bounded by the southern extremity of the 
China Sea, the straits of Gaspar, between the point Inst mentioned, 
from the island of Billiton; in the south it is washed by the sea of 
Borneo or Jaya, and the Straits of Banka divides it in the west from 

lt contains the subdivisions of Pangkal-pinang, Jerok, Koba, 
Tubuali, Banko-kutto and Poku, cach of which is made up of 
smaller districts. 

The district of Pangkel-pinang is the only one which, us far as 
regards population and extent of works for preparing metal, is equal 
to most parts of the northern division of the island. In the north 
it is bounded by the large river of Marawang and in the west by the 
former settlements on Mendu-river, a line drawn from the source of 
the Selan river eastward to the discharge of that of Kurouw forms 
ita southern boundary: In the cast it takes in an extent of coast 
from the last river to that of Marawang. 

The .principal mines of Pangkal-pinang are distributed through 
the subdivisions of Messu, Brassak, Krassak-Uln, Bakung, Bang- 
kwang, Kayu-besse, Ayer Mangkok Balu, Ayer Udeng and Gumu- 
ru; the relative situation of which I have however not been able 
accurately to determine; they are mostly named according to the 
streams and rivulets which pass through them. The settlements of 
Pangkul and Kurouw, near the southern boundary of the districts, 
as well as several of the others just mentioned have participated in 
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the common disasters of the island and have almost been converted 
to a desert. 

The original inhabitants are united under the native chiefs: the 
Batin Maroreng (not to be confounded with the districts above- 
mentioned, Hatin Bukit, Batin 4yer-dagat, Butin Seluk and Batio 
Meade, whose district in divided into a western and eastern or 
Mendu Barat and Mendu Timor. 

Jirak is a small district situated about 10 miles nearly south-west 
from Pangkal-pinang. It was formerly under the superintendence 
of Marawang, but from the contiguity of its situation, will more 
properly be added to Pangkal-pinang. Near the western boundary 
of this district are the two old settlements of Pangkel-Mendu and 
Pangkal-Mongazs, situated on different branches of the Mendu ri- 
ver, the former towards the north, the latter towards the south : they 
have both been useful in keeping up a communication between the 
eastern and western parts of the island and from the latter to Minto. 
Godong-Selan lies 3 miles further south on a branch of the Selan 
river. Along part ofits southern boundary the district of Pangkal- 
pinang meets that of Koba. 

Koba extends along the eastern coast of Banka from the river 
of Kurouw, to point Tanjong Merikat, the south-east extremity of 
the island. It was formerly an important and productive district 
and supported numerous mines and prosperous establishments of the 
Chinese, its only inhabitants at present are a few stragg¢ling moun- 
tain people who have lately returned thither. The smaller set- 
tlements of Rengowr, and Aeyw-arro formed part of this dis- 
trict. 

Bounding the southern part of Kuba in the west we meet the ex- 
tensive district of Twhwali, commencing at its point of termination 
above mentioned. From here Tubuali follows the direction of the 
eoast through the Strait of Lipar, comprising an extensive belt of 
this part of the island which, winding round the points Sarang Ikan 
and Sumbuang-dapor, proceeds along the western coast the termi- 
nation of the district at the boundary of Banko-kutio, In the sonth- 
ern part of Tubuali in the Strait of Lipar are the two rivers of Temg- 
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kiya (also called Xetia, and Keppu,) well known by the report of the 
richness of the mines and as a resort of the smuggling prahus from 
Billiton. 

The stockade of Tubuali is situated on a small river of the same 
name about 3 miles from the point Tanjong Sumluang-dapur at the 
foot of the hill Bantilan, Pursuing the western coast about 20 miles, 
we meet the settlement of Nyiree, and 12 miles further northward 
that of Ulim. Both supported formerly considerable establishments 
and mines; during the late disasters of Banka they have been nearly 
depopulated, but since the establishment of the present Government 
many of the exiles are gradually returning to their former homes. 

The mountain people of Tubuali are united under the Batins or 
chiefs of Semdmbu and Grungdng. To the north of the district we 
meet that of Bdnko-kutto. It extends from the boundary of Ulim 
along the western coast of the island to the discharge of Mendu ri- 
ver, and comprizes the smaller settlements of Bular, Kabal, Permis- 
sing, Bdnko-kutlo and Pendgan. 

The old settlements of Banko-kutto were situated about 7 utiles 
up the river of the same name. ‘The reports of the natives agree 
in affirming that these were in ancient times the chief establishments 
on the islands ; and that the representatives of the former foreigners 
af Banka resided at a fortified place, the ruins of which are said to 
be evident at the present time. Pdagkel-bulo is a settlement about 
6 miles higher wp the same river wear the central districts, it is con- 
veniently situated for carrying on a communication across the island 
towards Kobé, and in former periods served for this purpose. All 
the subdivisions of Banko-Kutto retain at the present period searce- 
ly a remnant ofaconsiderable population; their relative situation bas 
been laid down on the map. 

The district of Pdku is one of the most extensive of this part of 
Banka, and possessed formeriy 1 population proportioned to its ex- 
tent, this appesrs from the number of working men ( Mdita-gawes) 
which were apportioned from the inhabitants, for the works of the 
Sultans of Plembang in former times. Those few fugitives who es- 
enped the general devastation, have retired to Pangkal-pinang and 
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Marawang where they were less exposed. A nowinal Dipatti of 
Paku still resides at present near Jirik. 

The district of Paku occupies the central parts of the island in- 
cluded between Pangkal-pinang and Kobé in the east and Tubuali 
and Banko-kutto in the west ; and from its extent may be supposed 
to contain valuable mines; it tas been less visited than other parts, 
by the Chinese miners. The inhabitants, in former times prepared 
fron, from the ore which is abundantly found in this district, in a 
manner similar to that of the inhabitants of Billiton. Their chief 
article of manufactory consisted in nails, 

My opportunities for collecting practical observations haye been 
very limited in this part of the island: the only districts I visited 
were those of Pangkal-pinang and Jirak, where my continuance was 
very short. J] have therefore little to add as to the rivers, mountains, 
points &e. of this division. According to the reports of the natives, 
the largest rivers are those of Kobi, Keppu, Binko-kutto and Se- 
lan; the others have the came tame as the settlements which are 
formed on them, and which have already been mentioned. The si- 
tustion of those from Selan to Tubuali has been laid down on the 
map, as they were pointed out by the natives, in sailing along that 
part of the coast. Severel projecting points occur near the southern 
extremity of Banké the principal of which are, Tanjong Merikdé, 
Tanjong Ru, Tanjong Merrun, Tanjong Sdreng-ikdn and Tanjong 
Sumbudng-dépur. Near the boundary of the western division we 
meet the points Tanjong Penagda opposite the Nanka islands, Tin- 
jong Adal, several miles south of Permissang near the settlements 
of the same name, and Tanjong Udshuag-pdugong distinguished on 
the maps by the denomination of Lalary point. 

The principal mountain of the district of Pangkal-pinang is call- 
ed Gunung Mdngkul its southern extremity Gunung Ladi, runs off 
towards the east and forms the point Tanjong Udehung-Guoung, near 
the discharge of the river of Pangkul: some remarks on its constita- 
tion will follow in the mineralogical account. A very considerable 
mountain, equal in length to the Mardss, but less elevated, the Gu- 
nung Padding occurs in the district of Kobi, and its promontories 
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form the point Tanjong Merikat : it is distinctly perceived in sailing 
through the Straits of Bank. 

In the district of Tubuali 1 only determined the hill Gunung Bin- 
tilin, remarkable for its pyramidal form, immediately east of point 
Tanjong Sumbudng-dapur ;: the names of several long extended ridges 
in the district, could not be learned from those natives to whom my 
enquiries were directed. 

The hill of Permissdng in the district of the same name, is noti- 
ced hy every person who passes the Straits of Banka. It is nearly 
equal to the Ménumbing in height, but its declivities are more ex- 
tended and give it a longer appearance: several small ranges ore ol- 
tached to it in the north and the south opposite the Nanka islands, 
the hill Gunung Penagda is very conspicuous: it runs off to form a 
point of the same name, 
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MINERALOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND.* 


Arren the foregoing geographical description of Bink4, I pro- 
ceed to a contiected narrative of the mineralogical appearances, re- 
marks and facts, in order to explain the coustitution of the mines 
aul to throw some light on the geological history of the island, re- 
serving the most obvious conclusions and reflexions until the obser- 
vations made in different parts of the island lave been detailed, and 
may be taken into one point of view, 

But, for the purpose of elucidating the following descriptions, it 
is necessary to premise some remarks or positions of a general na- 
ture. 

1, The direction of the island (see the geographical account) is 
from north-west, lo south-east : in this direction it follows, not only 
the neighbouring island of Sumatraand the peninsula of Malaka, but 
the large chain uf the Asiatic mountains one of the various branches 
of which terminates in Ceylon, while another after having traversed 
Arracan, Pegu, Malaka and probably Sumatra, sends off an inferior 
range through Banka and Billiton where it may be cousidered to 
disappear and terminate.t 

2. Ibis not only in the direction ofits course that Banka follows 
the large Asiatic ranges of mountains,—the elevated parts of the is- 
land, or those which are entitled to be called mountains or hills, 
have the same coustitation asthe great chain above mentioned, they 
are composed principally of granite. 

3. Next to these, which must be considered as the primitive 
parts of Baoka, we meet with a species of rock, which for the sake 
of distinction | have named Red-Iron-stone, It is very extensive- 

* We beg to call the attention of all our readers who are interested in 
our Setdiements on the Malay Penineuls to the extreme importance of this 
partotthe Report. So greatis the resemblance of Banka to the southern 
countries of the Peninsula that there is hardly a page of the mineralogical 
descriptios which may pot be applied to some parts of the latter, —Ep. 


7 See Sketch of the Physical Geography and Geology of the Malay Pe~ 
Hinsula, anf: p. 89-03. also vol. i. p. 2-4,—Ep, 
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ly distributed and occurs in situations of secondary elevation, in 
single rocks, or in veins of many united together, and covering ex- 
tensive tracts of country. The red colour universally predominates, 
and it contains a large proportion of Iron in its composition, but a 
more particular accounts of its distribution and conjunction with 
other parts of the Island, is one of the chief subjects of the following 
description: the analysis will be added separately. 

4. lu many parts of the Island, these tracts of country, whieh 
are composed of Ted-lron-stone, are bounded by the alluvial dis- 
tricts which are again subdivided into suck as are formed of ranges 
of waving hills, gradoally rising ou each other, apparently of prior 
formation, and of such ns are completely low and level, of recent 
origin, and confining the discharge of the large rivers, 

5. To conjunction and often within the alluvial tracts are found 
sand-stones, breecins (or amygdaloids) and various mixed stones, 
hearing marks of a comparatively late urigin. The former is gener- 
ally distributed in extensive veins or low ridges; the breceias or 
amygdaloids veeur in a great variety of form and disposition,  Im- 
mense concboidal or tabular masses, in some instances, Cover exten- 
sive portions of the ground. 

Those districts which occur in juxtaposition to the primive 
portions, filling the space between these and the fixed veins of Reil- 
Iron-stone (Lron-rock), or again between these and the alluvial parts, 
are afratified: the strata are uniformly horizontally arranged, and 
characteristic of the tracts above mentioned which form the basis of 
the Island. 

7. The ore of tin is disseminated through these horizontal stra- 
ta, and, ns far as has hitherto been remarked, either immediately 
under the surface or at 9 great distance below it: they are most- 
ly found in low situations or near the primitive ridges: ‘The process 
of mining has greatly contributed to illustrate their composition, and 
it is one chief object in the following details to give a clear account 
of the component parts of the strata, in as furas these were illustrated 
by the various fragments of stone found at the aqueducts of the mines. 

8, Forming part of these strata and distributed through the more 
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solid ports, are extensive masses of Clay of various colours, from 
pure white to yellow and red: a black earthy substance which, for the 
sake of distinetion, I have called Black-clay occurs in irregular 
masses or cougula (with few exceptions) in every mine; and the ter- 
mination of a stratum is indicated by a peculiar white clayey sub. 
stance which becomes friable by drying and is called Kongtay by the 
Chinese.. 

I have proposed in the mineralogical remarks, to follow the or- 
der in which they were made during a tour through part of the Is- 
land of Banka, without any retrospect to regularity or relative im- 
portanee ; dating the commencement of my investigations from my 
arrival at Kampak in March after a passage of two days from the 
settlement at Ringim. In my course around the western extre- 
mity of Binka, during which the vessel remained near the shore, I 
had a good opportunity of observing the direction and extent of the 
mountain Ménumbing and its western and eastern appendages, with 
part of that range which extends from it, to the eastward. 

That tract of country which lines the Bay of Jebus between the 
hills of Pari-pari on the north, and of Manumbing and its appenda- 
ges on the south, must be considered as one of the Alluvial districts 
of Banka; besides several others of less note, the rivers of Sungei- 
bulo, Kampak, Pailangas and Rambat pass through it. In procee- 
ding up the river of Kampak I remarked numerous rocks projecting 
beyond the surface. 

I examined them at a cluster, which forms a small Island, called 
by the natives Bdiv-lukut, about 100 yards in circumference. 
‘The external form of the entire rocks is rather rounded than sharp ; 
the highest project, at the present season, about 10 fect beyond the 
level of the river; The external colour of the separate rock is 
of a dirty hue; the surface is very unequal and rough, exca- 
vated by fissures, crossing each other in various directions, into ir- 
regular angles and rhombs &e. or marked, in a similar manner 
by white streaks or lines. The fracture is intensely white, some 
portions appearing glistening as pure quartz, others dull and chal- 
ky. 
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When strock with an lammer it separates at the fissures, which 
appear on the surface, into irregular fiagments; it also frequently 
follows the direction of the streaks or lines: these are formed of a 
substance hard and semi-transparent, approaching the nature of rock- 
erystal. They often separate from the common mass of the stone 
into extensive laming of unequal thickness from halfa line to» 
quarter of an loch: In many eases, however, they are closely united 
to the substance of the rock, they appear on the fracture but cannot 
be separated. This rock is completely siliceous, and exhibits not 
the least sensibility on the application of the strong acids. 

The village of Kdmpdk is situated about half a mile from the dis- 
charge of this river; the banks are here elevated about 12 or 15 feet 
above its common level at low water. After some search I discover- 
ed a spot where they were exposed by an artificial section ; they 
here consisted of a stratum of the red-iron-stone formed of fragmenta 
of various figures, from the size of a pea to that of several inches in 
length and diameter, disposed in very fine sand adhering partially by 
means of particles of clay; they were all rounded at thelr edges and 
bore the marks of having been carried down by the stream. Alter- 
nating with this stratum, and in some instances immediately under 
the soil, I remarked extensive masses of clay of a reddish ground, 
variegated with yellow and white ; small fragments of red-stone were 
often bedded in it. 

From Kamphk the direction of the river is winding through the 
alluvial plain to its third branch which leads to the stockade of Je- 
bus; the profuseness of vegetation along the whole course, extending 
completely to the water edge, prevents an accurate examination of 
the banks ; in several places where they were exposed they exhibi- 
ted a black vegetable mould. ‘The stockade of Jebus is built on the 
first elevation beyond the level of the river: I examined the frag- 
ments of stone which were thrown out in making the ditch which 
surrounds it; they are of the same kind as those found near the river 
at the village of Kimpék, small Red-Jron-stones all bearing the marks 
of attrition, corroded on the surface, flat, oblong reniform, variously 
excavated, perforated and rounded, the fracture exhibited a red or 
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brown oxide of iron of different shades, the surface was covered with 
a yellow ochreous crust.* 

The country from the stockade of Jebus to the district of the 
mines is waving and uneven, but as it is completely covered with 
wood and vegetables it is dificult to furm an opinion of the relative 
height of the intervening hills, which may more properly be called 
risings. I noted thirteen in succession on this tract. 

In the descent after the first rising, lorge rocks of red-iron-stone 
projected from the surface, or were dispersed in large fragmenta on 
the road: The fracture is very various; in some fragments it is me- 
tallic, in others ochreous or mixed: those of the former (the metallic 
fracture) are of a dark brown colour, stratified or cellular, the exca- 
rations exhibiting a dark shining surface as resembling a substance 
which has undergone o fusion and has suddenly cooled: the ochreous 
fracture is generally porows and the colour intensely red. Both are 
arich Iron ore, and their analysis and accurate description will be 
given in the sequel. 

The nine following vallies exhibited similar appearance: The Red- 
Iron-stone in great variety; and sand, apparently of different colours, 
from the clayey particles that are accidentally mixed with it: several 
of them transmit rivulets, others bear the marks of an accumulation 
of water after rains. 

Tn the aseent after leaving the tenth valley the road crosses a very 
extensive layer of sand-sfone. The colour, in general, is light blae 
or inclining to grey ; some parts are covered with a yellowish ochr- 
eous crust. It is divided or separated by rightlined fissures which 
appear on the surface in delicate lines or streaks crossing each other 
in various directions: when struck, it separates at these lines, in 
fragments of every variety of configuration, with flat sides and sharp 
angles, forming squares, lozenges, pyramids and oblique parallelo- 
grams in endless variety. The adhesion of its particles, in its na- 
tural situation, is not strong and many portions are friable, by dry- 


* The disintegrated ironmasked rocks of tha Poninsola are extremely 
deceptive in this respect, oflen appearing like water worn gravel, volcanic 
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ing, it acquires a considerable degree of hardness, On this layer of 
sandstone I found, dispersed in various parts, loose fragments of a 
substance purely siliceous, consisting of minute crystals of quartz 
closely united into a brittle strong mass, divided and separating by 
regular fissures, but mostly in planes or slabs with even surfaces, 
Inthe eleventh and twelfth valley are dispersed large loose fragments 
uf red-iron-stone, similar to that above deseribed : they both transmit 
small rivulets, After the thirteenth descent follows that district in 
which the mines are at present worked. Its boundaries and extent can- 
not be defined, but the most productive strataof tin-ore have been found 
near the central parts of this peninsula at the junction of the districts 
of Sungie-bulu, Klablet and Tengé, embracing an irregularly oval 
space whose longest diameter is about six miles, sending off arms in 
various directions, particularly towards Aiibbet-hined or tothe north 
east. ‘Towards the north and north-east the plain is surrounded by 
the ranges of hills above mentioned ; in the south-west and south, it 
unites with the alluvial hills, which stretch obliquely across this part 
of the island, and its south and south-east extremities extend to that 
extensive desert, which surrounds the mountain of Mardss, and which 
hos imperfectly been investigated. 

This district, upon the whole, is level or variegated with very gen- 
tle risings: but like most parts of Banka it is so completely covered 
with vegetation, that in no place a large extent of surface can be 
taken into view at once, 

Of all the mines that are worked at present, in this district, those 
of Jebus or Anten are the most considerable ; they are divided, ac- 
cording to their situation, into those of the Upper-furnace, aud of 
the Lower-furnace, in the former two, and in the latter three large 
mines are worked at present, besides ten smal! ones distributed 
through both districts, 

The large mines of the Upper-furnace district are those of Sun- 
gie Tdngo and Suntdy, and of the Lower-furnace district, those of 
Sungie-Buldk, Téyndm and Sedm: the ten small mines of both 
districts are those of Suuko, Sunyw, Suasing, Sinead, Sunwing, 
Sunhawa, Soktjoy, Tenpo, dssnn, and Atshey, 
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The first mine, near the southern boundary of the district which 
I examined was that of Sungie-Bulik, nomed after a river of the 
eme name; the ground in the neighbourhood has been worked, 
nearly for thirty successive years. 

As the manner in which the business of mining is conducted on 
Banka, will be minutely described in the sequel, I shall, at present 
only premise, introductory to the description of the appearances 
which | noticed under the surface, that, in large mines, the ground 
is perforated by a aquare or oblong excavation or pit from which 
the successive layers are carried out by the workmen until they ar- 
rive at the stratum which contains the ore of tin. These strata, as 
has already been remarked, are all disposed horizontally and, com- 
paratively, at no great distance below the surface; extensive tracts 
of ground are thus, in many places, worked and exposed in succes- 
sion. In this place particularly, where the stratum had been found 
very productive, | observed the remains of a great number of pits 
from which the ore had been extracted. 

In the pit on which the workmen were at the time employed. I 
noticed the following successive strata : 

Ou the west side 
No. 1. Stratum, black veretable mould 
2. Sand and yellow clay loosely mixed.... 1 ,, 
3. Black clay, an extensive irregular mass 
unqual in depth from...... teestese Glo B ft. 
4. Coarse white sand,...............45 ab is 
On the north side 
I. Stratum, black vegetable mould........ 1 ,, 
2. Sand ot in dark coloured ‘ni (ir- 
gular). . nn ene dn 
3. Black diay. stciea iss narrow veg. 
ta of yellow clay ; irregular massive... Sto 6 ,, 


1. Stratum, vegetable mould...,.... Poe Le 
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2. Sand mixed with mould (containing trunks 
of trees in a recumbent position ; and 
perforated by deep roots) .... 9 feet. 
3. Yellow clay in small irregular layers al- 
ternating with dark eoloured sand _. 1 foot. 
&. White clay... 2.0... 2. eee cece. ts. Gin 
5. Black clay massive................. 1 foot. 
6. Course sand. 

The miners were at this time engaged in carrying out these dif. 
ferent strata; they had penetrated nearly 14 feet below the surface, 
and from the disposition of the vein of ore, with which they were 
acquainted by the experience of the last pit, they expected to arrive 
atit after having descended about 6 fect more. On the surface re- 
maining exposed from the former works, I observed very large frag- 
ments of a glistening white stone consisting of quart: and felspar 
mixed nearly in equal proportions. Some of them had more than 
twelve inches indiameter. If foree was applied they separated at fis- 
sures into fragments with regular sides. They had remained after 
the washing of the ore ; the fragments of stone which remain, after 
this process, at the sides of the canals or aqueducts, demonstrate 
clearly the composition of the stratum in which the ore is fuund, 
and I made it a rule to examine them in every mine I risited, and 
to collect specimens of the varieties. 

At this place | found, besides the large fragment above mentioned 
emaller particles, diminishing gradually to the weight of a few grains 
of the same kind; they all had a disposition to separate into frag- 
ments with regular angles. In some cases the particles of felspor 
were in a state of decomposition and formed a white powder resem- 
bling chalk: it was not in the least affected on the applications of 
the strong acids: Small crystals of pure quartz were mixed with 
this white powder. 

Besides these, I found ot the aqueduct, sand-stone in small frag- 
ments, resembling that above described, An aggregate stone or 
amygdaloid in lamine, composed of particles of quartz united by a 
yellow, ochreous [ron-earth ; to several of these the particles of tin- 
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ore were still found adhering, and irregular fragments and crystals 
of pure quartz of various shades of colour. 

In proceeding from the district of the Lower to the Upper-furnace 
one perceives, on the road, the vestiges of many of the old mines ; 
they form a contrast, though by no means a pleasant one, with the 
abundant vevetation of the Island: the places of the small mines pre- 
sent a neked uneven surface, covered with the rensains of the former 
works, to which the shining particles of quartz mixed with the sand 
impart a peculiar aridity: the place of the large mines is known by 
extensive chasms alternating with irregular hillocks. It requires 
however, but a short time iu Banka, to cover the whole with fresh 
vegetation, rod in a few years the spots where the mines were work- 
ed are converted again into forests. 

The mine of Sexgei-Tingo, is the most important of those of the 
Upper-furnace ; itemploya more workmen than any other single mine 
on the Island, and produces, in ome senson, more metal. The stra- 
tification of the excavation is very regular: it consists, under the soil, 
of alternate Inyers of sand and clay of various colours, between which 
the Black-clay occurs in extensive irregular masses. The lowest 
stratum, containing the ore, had been lately carried out, and was col- 
lected in a large heap preparatory to the process of washing. 

I collected at this heap a great variety of the stones which had 
composed the stratum of which I shall only mention the chicf, asthe 
other varieties will be successively pointed out in the description of 
the mines. 

J. Quartz, regularly crystallized but opaque. 

2. Felspar in irregular rhomboidal fragments, mostly with flat 
sides and sharp angles, pure, or mixed with minnte particles of quartz, 

3. Felspar and quartz alternating in nearly regular strata, oF 
disposed co us to produce a marbled (variegated) surface: often in 
fragments of considerable size. 

4, Pure quartz, massive. 

5. <A lamellated stone consisting of minute crystals of quartz, 
united to a friable mass with regular surfaces. 

6. Quartz avd felspar mixed nearly in equal proportion, the 
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latter in a state of decomposition. In some specimens the crystals 
of quartz are very minute, and these resemble a white sand-stone. 

7. An aggregate stone consisting of very minute, or of larger 
fragments of quartz, united to an amygdaloid by « gluten of ochres 
of various colours, from light yellow to dark red: it occurs in lami- 
ne of various forms and a great varicty in the admixture of compo- 
nent parts, in some instances minute particles of tin-ore are closely 
sdhering to the fragments, 

8. Argillaceous Iron-ore, of dark brown colour, particles of quartz 
closely adhering to the surface, which in many parts are covered with 
yellow ochre. 

9. Almost pure clay of a grey colour in masses, 

10. Large masses of a white substance which is considered by 
the Chinese miners a5 an unequivocal indication of the termination 
of a stratum of ore, the name is Aongiay, It isofthe purest white 
colour, very light and adheres strongly to the tonguc, it possesses all 
the proporties of pure clay; and the manner in which it is found, de- 
monstrates plainly that it isa deposition from water. On this the 
ore of tin is composed in strata differing in richness ond extent and 
mixed with the various kinds of stone which are from time to time 
enumerated in the account of the mines. 

The mines of Sungei Tango, as well os those of Sungei Buldk 
shove mentioned, have been worked for many successive years, and 
their neighbourhood forms the most extensive, naked tracts of the 
country in this part of the Island. 

-oceeding from here to Alaidet the road leads almost in a west- 
em direction through a most luxuriant forest, the soil of which 
consists of a thick black veretable mould. 

The most important mine in this district is that of Sindin, it em- 
ploys 32 workmen and is the second in productiveness of those at 
present worked in Binki. I found the miners within 6 feet of the 
stratum of ore: they were engaged in carrying out the earth from on 
extensive pit of an oblong form. 

On one of the sides [ remarked the following succession of strata : 

l. Vegetable mould, 
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2. Black-clay in extensive masses abruptly and irregularly in- 
terposed between the other strata. 
3. Fine whitish sand (with a amall proportion of clay inter. 


nixed. } 
On another of the sides I remarked. 
1. Soil. 


2. Bilack-elay massive. 
4. Sand adhering partially by means of a clayey cement. 
4. Pure white sand. 

The difference between the two last mentioned layers waa very 
evident, in the third the proportion of clay was very abundant. and 
united the particles of pure white sand to a mass which became s0- 
lid by drying. The fourth was a pure eand consisting of minute 
crystals of quartz most of which were transparent, in distinction from 
the other it was perfectly loose without any adhesion of its particles. 

The manner in which the black clay is generally interposed or in- 
truded between the other strata deserves some attention, but will 
more properly be considered elsewhere. 

Most of the varieties of stone collected at the aqueducts of the 
mines of the Upper and Lower-furnace, were found here likewise : 
and besides those above enumerated, I collected, 

1. A species of siliceous stone of the fracture and apparent 
qualities of hornstone. 

2. Felspar of a most pure and beautiful milk white colour. 

$. An amygdaloid consisting of white and coloured siliceous 
particles, considerably resembling porphyry in the frac- 
ture. Many of the masses of quartz, at this mine, hed 
the colour of amethyst. 

On the road to this mine (of Sinhin) somewhat nearer the stock- 
ede of Kiabbet, | visited the small mine of Tshentel. As the differ- 
ence between « small mine and a large mine will be pointed out in 
another place I shall only remark at present, that in small mines the 
stratum of ore is generally nearer the surface, and that they are 
worked, comparatively, with few hands, 

This mine was opened on an inclining ground. Immedistely un- 
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der the soil, which was 2 feet deep, I remarked a mixture consisting 
of ginal fragments of quarta deposited in o clayey substance of o 
white colour, which, where it had been exposed to the nir, was chal- 
ky and adhered to and coloured the hands. ‘The ore of tin was dis- 
persed through the whole of this stratum, commencing immediately 
under the soil, where it was not perceived by the eye, but became 
evident on exposing it to the process of washing; about 8 or 10 feet 
below the surface it berame very evident by o black discoloration of 
the stratum, making a striking contrast with the particles of quartz. 
It was also plainly perceived by its weight when taken up, and 
some of the lower parts of the stratum were very rich. 

In the neighbourhood of this mine, which had been exposed by 
former works, I found the following substances : 

1. Quartz and felspar in a state of incipient decomposition: the 
erystals of the former were wedgeshaped, very brittle, easily separat- 
ed, if foree was applied, when the decomposed felspar appeared as 
a white friable powder ; they were united into tables or slabs mostly 
with oblique surfaces, 

2. Quartz and felspar united into masses of nearly equal pro- 
portions of admixture, to a substance of a variegated fracture (as 
above described.) 

3. Amyzgdaloids consisting of the stone just mentioned united to 
small portions of the red Tron-stone by a clayey cement. 

4. Block shining sand combined with particles of quartz by 
means of a ferruzinous cement. Besides the sandstone above des« 
eribed, and various combinations of clay and sand. 

The mines of Sumnie are situated near the northern boundary of 
the district of the mines above mentioned. ‘They are of the Jorge 
kind: the workmen had, at the time of my vistt nearly arrived at 
the commencement of the stratum containing the ore, after having 

}, A-stratum of boll... 2. cei eee eee ee sees =©Sftet 
2. White clay mixed with a small proportion of sand, 

ceo-agulable to a solid mass by drying... . .. 9 
3 Coarse sand, consisting chiefly of fragments of 
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erystals of quartz in some places, intervening 
small masses of clay... 6. ..000...0.....2. 9 feet 
4. Black-clay massive in irregular co-agula.. .. . fe | 
5. Fine sand, dispersed through particles of quartz ond frag- 
ments of decomposed granite-rocks : here the ore commenced to be 
thinly disseminated through the stratum, the lowest portion of the 
layer which had been carried out from the last pit adjoining to the 
present work, had consisted of very large fragments of decomposed 
granite, through which the ore had been plentifully dispersed. The 
miners informed me that the vein of ore on which they had been 
employed for 3 yeors, and which occupied the lowest part of the val- 
ley, had several times intersected the course of the river which flows 
through it. 

Of the peculiarities of the stones which I found at the aqueducts 
of this mine J shall only enumerate the following. The crystals of 
quartz had mostly a tapering wedge-like form, they were opaque 
though apparently pure in their mature. The felspar separated in 
rhomboidal masses, and was of various shades of colour: some of 
the frazments were very beautiful. I remarked for the first time 
echorl in elegant needle form erystals adhering to the fragments of 
quartz : it was also often combined with quartz to an imperfect gra- 
nitello: the schorl in these cases was distributed through the quartz 
in nearly equal proportions, in small irregularly rhomboidal crystals ; 
the substance of this combination was very loose and frinble. 

The amygdaloid, consisting of a mixture of Red-Iron-stone with 
particles of quartz and felspar, in various proportions, so common 
in the mines of the Upper and Lower-furnace and of Klibbet, was 
not found among the stones of the aqueducts of the mines of Sun- 
nie, or it existed to sparingly that it eluded my attentive search, 
The remarks which | made in my further course to the porthern- 
coast of Bank, explained this circumstance, The mine of Suanie, 
as above marked, is situated near the northern boundary of that 
portion of this peninsula, which I have called the district of the 
mines. Several bills, which form on irregular ridge, bound this dis- 
trict in the north. The chief of those is called by the natives Gu- 
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nung Gdinten, which has two appendages, one, Gunung Sdpiding to 
the north, the other Gunung Aruwisto the south, from the latter two 
smaller hills Gunuug Ruéé and Gunung Mdnek, extend towards the 
western extremity of this peninsula, and in some degree connect 
this ridge, with the hills above mentioned, Gunung Péri-pari and 
Gunung Penyaébung. The Gunung Pusswkkda deviates from this 
irregular transverse ridge and runs off iu the north towards the 
point Tanjong Pimudja. 

The general appearance of these hills has nothing particular ; the 
form of Gunung Ganten is irregularly conical and somewhat eleva- 
ted, the others are extended and low: they are all completely cover- 
ed with vegetation. 

The country at the foot of these hills is more elevated than the 
district towards the south, and no ore of tin has hitherto been disco- 
yered in it; as the ground declines towards Seki, Mimpinz, Dshebu 
point Pimudja, and other situations near the northern confines of 
the island, the strata containing the ore of this metal are again 
found at the usual distance below the surface. 

The remarks, to which my route through this part of the island 
directed, appeared to me of importance in its Geological History. 
The olijects of mineralogy which I had hitherto met with, were 
those of the lower or alluvial district at Kampik, at Jebus, on the 
road to district of the Lower and Upper-furnace, at the aqueducts 
of the mines and in the strata which had been exposed by the pro- 
cess of mining. 'The latter were evidently of a mixed nature, and 
consisted of detached portions of iarger rocks of different kinds, re- 
moved out of their natural situation, and exhibiting unequivocal 
marks of having been carried along and subjected to attrition by s 
current of water, On my track from the mines of Sunnie to Mim. 
pang, I was gratified, for the first time, by the discovery of arock of 
granite in its original situation, in the midst of a forest and almost 
concealed by a thick const of mass. This directed my attention to 
the hill Ganten, with its appendages, which was near on the road, 
I found that the rock which forms the basis of this hill is of the 
tune kind. 
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In the specimens of granite which I collected from this hill, the 
mica ig, upon the whole, very sparingly distributed, the fragments of 
quartz are of very different sizes, from that of the smallest grain, to 
erystals nearly an inch in length, the felspar is mixed with the other 
parts in large oblong or rhomboidal fragments which are mostly ea- 
tily separated, and in many portions occupy the greatest proportion 
of the mass, Lu some portions minute particles of schorl are barely 
perceptible, in some these are uniformly mixed with the sobstance 
of the stone, in others none pre to be discovered. 

Between the foot of the bill Ganten and the Settlements at Mam- 
ping I met with more lorge rocks near the road ; in some places 
several of them occurred together ; the descent hither from the cen- 
tral district Is very gradual, and the highest top of the Gunung Gin- 
ten, the largest of the transverse ridge, cannot, according to my eg- 
timate, much exceed 500 feet above the level of the sea. From the 
settlement, I proceeded about 2 miles, nearly inan eastern direction 
to the district of the mines, Ou this tract which is on an averare 
less than 2 miles distant from the northern shore of the island, I met 
again numerous granite rocks, forming large groupa and rising pre- 
cipitous many feet high, often with regular sides ond sharp angles, 
resembling ia a great measure irregular basalts. Through the dis- 
trict of the minez, these rocks were dispersed very abundantly. 
From the mincs | proceeded, nearly in a northern direction to the 
stockade, whieh was lately established here for the security of the 
miners. [tis luilt on the extremity of a point or promontory, at 
the foot of whieh the river of Sekai discharges iteelf into the sea ; the 
epot is completely naked, and the rocks present themselves of their 
natural colour, which in the forests is not distinguishable on account 
of the mass with which they are enveloped. Not only the extremity 
of this point, is covered with large rocks, but they are seen to extend 
into the ocean as far na the eve can reach. Their form is highly di- 
versified ond they exhilit almost every possible variety in which gra- 
nite is produced: many rise with sharp peaks to an enormous height 
others ore low, lorge and rounded on the surface: ‘The most are 
collected in groups, rising toa considernble height with more or less 
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regular. sides and angles, and exhibit a sample of crystallization on 
a large seale, In the site of the stockade, I observed several sepa- 
rate rocks with uncommonly regular sides and angles. A most ex- 
tensive group is placed almost directly before the mouth of the ri- 
ver: it consists of a high pile of huge rocks forming a longitudinal 
series, in which massea of a variety of configurations are thrown ou 
each other, with so much regularity a3 to exhibit the appearance of 
art having assisted in their arrangement. 

The colour of the rocks is almost entirely derived from the fels- 
par which enters into their composition : this substance is observed 
on the surface or often projecting beyond it, in regular foursided 
crystals or in rhomboidal plains : the form of both however is consi- 
derably diversified. In some instances these erystals have the length 
of several inches and are nearly one inch wide ; they shew themselves 
still more distinctly on the fracture of the stone. ‘The quartz is like- 
wise observed on the surface, but is distributed, on the whole, in 
much smaller proportion than the felspar: both contribute to rive 
the granite the white appearance above mentioned, which varies how- 
ever from almost pure milky white to that of grey. In all the rocks 
which I examined and of which I collected specimens, the mica was, 
upon the whole, sparingly distributed, and the only occasional ad- 
mixture was schorl in very small proportion. 

The mines of Mampding have been opened within the last two 
years hear a small river called Texgalow, which discharges itself in- 
to the ocean, a little east of Seka: they are situated in the granite 
district, about one mile from the northern shore of the island. The 
miners (at the mine Sunwed) had met the layer of ore about 10) 
feet below the surface, it wns situated in a valley, and pursued nearly 
the same direction as the bed of the river, which wus directed from 
its course, and employed for the purpose of washing the ore, as an 


aqueduct, 
I noticed the following strata : 
1. Soil. a egeiatm pe kd aft lpi daajew ce IBGE. 


2. A waciurs of fine santas of rp and clay... 4 
3. Detached coarse particles of quarta and wera 
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with a small portion of c'sy and some gand. 3 
a* the bottom of this stratum the particles of 
Tin-ore become perceptible. 

4. Coarse fragments of quartz and felspar with small particles 
of achorl, this contained the ore of tin: at the termination the work- 
men produced to me the white friable substance above mentioned, 
called Kongtay by the Chinese. 

At another side of the mine : 

I. Soil, 

2. Coarse sand, composed of particles of quartz bedded alter- 
nately in red and in yellow clay: with masces or coagula of black 
elay, protruded irregularly into the stratam, 

3. Fragments of quartz and felspar, oceasionally with adven- 
tithous masses of clay: upon this followed the stratum of ore, as in 
the Inst stratum, above mentioned, 

The stones which I collected at the aqueduct of this mine were 
not much diversified—as the working of the mine had very lately 
commenced, they were inconsiderable in quantity and consisted chief- 
ly of fragments of felspar and quartz of various sizes and figures; no 
amygdaloids occurred here, nor did [ remark any vestige of Red-Iron- 
stone in the neighbourwood. 

Having extended my mineralogical remarks to the northern coast 
of this peninsula, | determined, after my return to the stockade of 
Klabbet, to inspect the south-western extremity of the district of the 
mines, in the direction of Sungie-bulu, which settlement I had not 
yet visited. At the Lower-furnace the road separates from the 
common route to Jelus and takes a more westerly direction. Here 
very extensive surfaces are exposed from which the ore bas been sue- 
cessively extracted, chiefly by the process of small mining. The 
road passes through or near most of the small mines shove enumer- 
ated. In one of the mines, near the boundary of this district, I no- 
ticed the following strata, which have been exposed on the side of a 
BO Fe wtanL RD OF WCE BIE these: oehree. 

Be OO argh lass hates ender ee eka ales ~o os Oy Seet, 

2. <A deep layer" “of sania até allo elk) Suthey to 
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the clay which was mixed with it.......... @ 

3. Fragments of siliceous stones mixed with amyedaloids, in this 
stratum the ore of tin was dispersed, at the bottom of which 

4. <A layer of white earth ; extensive surfaces of which remain- 
ed exposed on the grounds from which the other layers had been re- 
moved. 

On examining the stones which remained at the squeducts I waa 
forcibly struck with the abundance of amygdaloids, which were mix- 
ed with the siliceous fragments and which made o striking contrast 
with the appearances observed only a few days before at the mines 
of Mamping. ‘These amygdaloids appear to have been accumulat- 
ed in particular strata, as I observed in some places most of the 
stones that remained after the washing of the ore were of this na- 
ture. 

At a small distance from the mine which is at present worked I 
found a large vein of Red-Iron-stone: ‘Those parts which project- 
ed from the surface formed several extensive rocks in a half recum- 
bent position. The fracture is similar to that of the stone 
found on the road from Jebus to Klabbet, above mentioned, partly 
ochreous, partly metallic. It appears, by its gravity, to contain ® 
large proportion of Iron. Not far from this rock were several loose 
fragments of a sandstone of « fine grain and reddish colour, marked 
and crossed by very regular lines of different shades. From this 
mine I proceeded to the village of the Batin or native chief of the 
district of Sungie-bulu: the course of the road had hitherto been 
nearly westward ; it now took more southern direction. About s 
mile beyond the Batin’s village 1 passed an extensive track covered 
with Red-Iron-stone, the priveipal rocks were fixed and projected 
considerably beyond the surface: ‘The specimens collected, resem- 
ble those found ot the mive Inst described. They contain a large 
proportion of Iron. 

The mines of Taye belonging to Sungie-bulu and those of Tuy- 
ndm mid Sedm, are situated at the south-west extremity of the dis- 
trict of the mines, at no great divtence from the road. I passed a- 
long en extensive aqueduct of the mine of Tayo, which had lately 
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been constructed. Having left the district of the mines the road 
leads through a thick forest, the soil of which is a deep, black, ve- 
getahle mould. The country is on the whole descending. Besides 
several extensive Veins consisting of fixed rocks of Red-Iron-stone, 
I observed fragments of this stone wherever the stratum of soil was 
removed by a current of water. In the stockade of Sungie-bulu 
were collected several large fragments of Sand-stone, of the same 
eolour and constitution as that found at the Inst mine shove men- 
tioned: upon examination I found that they were brought from the 
foot of the hill Pari-pari, where this kind of stone is found in abun- 
dance. I obtained by means of the natives several specimens from 
their natural situation. The stockade of Sungie-bulu is built in the 
alluvial district, the confines of which will more accurately be point- 
ed out in future. 

I proceeded from here to Kampék in order to take a more accu- 
rate view of the lower parts of the peninsula in this direction, and 
to trace at different points their boundary with the more elevated 
districts. Having crossed the Sungie-bulu river, the road proceeds 
through a low plain, several parts of which are partially inundated : 
to this succeeds a gentle rising on which | observed several large 
detached fragments of Red-Iron-stone of the came consistence and 
colour as the others found near Jelus, above mentioned. Aiter sev- 
eral suceessive risings, which were covered with a deep soil I met 
with o valley the lower part of which transmits one of the branches 
of the river of Kimpik. The sides, of which the descent was con- 
siderable, were in several places excavated by streams of water: I 
examined the materials of which the valley is compoved : in different 
excavations, which exposed a depth of several feet. I here found 
small fragments of Iron-stone as far as I could penetrate below the 
surface, exactly resembling those at the outlet of the river of Kam- 
pak, and at the hill on which the stockade of Jebus is built. ‘They 
all bear the marks of having been carried along (charie) by a cur- 
rent; they are rounded, variously excavated on the surface, and co- 
vered with an ochreous crust. Their fracture exhibits them of the 
same constitution as the first Red-Iron-stone which composes the 
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greatest part of the base of thie part of the islund : most of them con- 
tain Iron in great proportion. The opposite ascent of the valley con- 
sists of similar fragments of the game kind of stone, and in the further 
course to Kampdk, I observed it in several successive vallies dispos- 
ed in the game manner. The last part of the rood passes through 
a marsh the greatest part of which is overfiowed at high-water. It 
admits a passage with considerable difficulty : this the traveller must 
seek over the trunks of trees which accidentally lie in the way, and 
which have in some measure been united by the natives, by slender 
bridges, consisting of several long poles placed near each other. 

The hills consisting of rounded stones form the boundary between 
the purely alluvial districts of the island and those of tre secondary 
nature which are formed of more fixed materials, Red-Jron-stone, 
Sand-stone &c., and contain those strata through which the ore of 
tin is distributed, and which are mixed with fragments from the 
higher districts, but the extent of each and their junction with each 
other, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, will more properly be 
pointed out when the account of the mineralogical appearances in 
different parts of the island is completed. 

The general direction of the road from the present stockade at 
Klabbet to Klibbet-lima, the old settlement at the bay of this name, 
is E. N. E. After leaving the immediate environs of those mines 
which are at present worked, the road passes through a thick forest 
about six miles, when one meets the remains of the mines attached 
to the former settlement. ‘The country on this track is low and the 
ore of the former mines appears to have been contained in strata, 
which were in conjunction with those which afford the present mines 
in the central parts of this Peninsula. 

The thickness of the soil on the road to the old settlement, pre- 
vents in most cases a view of the surface: In one place only I re- 
marked fragments of Red-Iron-stone near the road. 

As the ground near the bay was successively exhausted the miners 
followed the strata to the central district : the spaces of the old mines 
are generally covered, at the present period, with fresh vegetation, 
and it is only in a few instances that the substances which have been 
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exposed by the process of mining can be observed on the surface : 
Fragments of quartz and felspar are dispersed over o surface of sand 
which is coloured yellow or red according to the adventitious parti- 
cles of clay; amygdaloids ore also observed in considerable abund- 
The remarks which [ made at this old settlement deserve come at- 
tention. The river of Klabbet discharges itself through a valley which 
has a general direction from west to east: on the declivitles of this 
valley, at the distance of about one mile from the sea, the dwellings of 
a nomber of Chinese fi milies are built near the site of the old stock- 
ade, which was on a gently rising ground nt a small distance from 
the valley. 

T examined the sides of the valley in different places where the 
ground had been eut through perpendicularly by the Chinese for 
the purpose of fixing their habitations: the layers were very similar 
to those I had ecen in several mines. Immediately under the soil 
was a layer of coarse sand, consisting of particles of quartz of differ- 
ent sites, which were loosely agglutinated by clay of varying shades 
of colour from light yellow to red: the quantity of clay was sufficient 
to give to the particles of sand a considerable degree of adhesion, 
In several large masses which had been detached from this layer, in 
different places, near its lower termination, I noticed an appearance 
which had not occurred to me before. Amygdaloids of the kind of 
those above deseribed which 1 had found in various parts of this pe- 
ninsula, consisting of Red-Iron-stone clay and sand were here in o 
state of complete decomposition: Being divided by a cutting instru- 
ment, Which was ensily effected, the Red-stone, which enters into 
their composition was completely exposed, with the particles of 
quartz distributed through it: those portions whieh had been preser- 
ved some time in a dry place had become loose and friable. A xec~ 
tion of one of these amygdaloids exhibited an appearance very dif- 
ferent from the stratum of transparent sand agglutinnted by means 
of red coloured clay, which has several times been mentioned ; it was 
truly characteristic of the nature of this agyregate, while in large 
mineses the manner in which the amydaloids were imbedded in the 
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stratum was clearly demonstrated. At the extremity of this valley 
near the sea, numerous large granite rocks single or collected in clus- 
ters project from the surface: their external appearance is similar to 
those near the northern shore of the peninsula but less diversified by 
the felspar on the surface. In the composition of those which 1 ex- 
amined the component parts appeared to be in more equable pro- 
portion and more equally distributed. 

The hill of Klibbet whieh rizes immediately to the north of the 
valley above described is ulso composed of granite ; and the numer 
ous rocks which diversify the bay, and which have given » basis to 
several islands consist of the same kind of stone. 

1 observed near the dwelling of one of the Chinese in the valley, 
a fragment of granite which had been brought hither from the sea, 
in a state of decomposition or separation of its component parts: it 
exhibited strikingly the appearance I bad remarked in many of the 
stones taken from the strata of the mines, the felspar was changed 
into a white clayey mass in which the particles of quartz were im- 
bedded of various sizes. 

As it is inconsistent with the rule I have originally laid down, to 
nix reflexions of a theoretical nature with an essay which is intend- 
d to be purely deseriptive, I shall make no other remark than that 
he valley above mentioned may be considered ss the boundary (in 
his part of the peninsula) of that district in which the strata of tin- 
we are arranged, and which takes henee a western course until it 
neets the alluvial hills near the stockade of Sungie-bulu. Most parts 
of this district are unquestionably stratified ; the ebicf Inyers are 
ormed of sand, the particles of which are of different sizes, but al- 
ways transparent or semi-transparent, of the nature of quarts : these 

are united by clay of diderent shades of colour formed from the de- 
composed felspar. Next to these are often deposited fragments of 
Red-iron-stone, which occurs in extensive velus and forms a cou- 
siderable proportion of the fixed parts of this district. The separa- 
ted particles of the primitive rocks which abound in many parts of 
this peninsula enter also into these strata: from their maznitude and 
weight they generally occupy the lowest part and through them the 
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tin-ore is disseminated. The nature of the black-clay, which I have 
observed with but one or two exceptions in every mine I visited, 
and which is, at it were obtruded into the more regular strata, 29 
an irregular coagulum, essentially different from the superficial ye- 
getable mould or from the other masses of pure clay which abound, 
deserves to be more accurately investigated and explained. 

In the Nontagas pivistox of the Island of Binka the hills are 
divided into two separate ranges, one near the western the other in- 
clining towards the eastern boundary, between which an extensive 
space remains which is occupied by the Bay of Klabbet. 

This bay has, upon the whole, the same direction as the general 
range of hills, from north-west (or N. N. W.) to south-east (or §. 
S. E.) it is terminated in the south by the mountain of Mardss; in 
the geographical account, the northern part of the island bas been 
divided into two peninsulas according to the division naturally form- 
ed ly this bay. 

The mineralogical appearances in the western range and ita en- 
virons having been described, I proceed to the detail of those in the 
eastern, The rocks which project beyond the surface at the shores 
of the bay, as well og those dispersed through the entire western 
portion are granite: 1 examined them in my course through the bay 
at numerous points. ‘The constitution of the islands of Pulo-Klappa 
near the points Ténjong-Ru and Tanjong Mantung, which separate 
the outer from the inner bay, and which nearly meet cach other 
from the west and from the east, is of the same kind: they are both 
immense piles of granite rocks, similar to those above deseribed, on 
which vegetation has commenced. 

The gradual inclination or meeting of the declivities of both ran- 
ges of hills towards the west from the eastern, and towards the east 
from the western, is evident not only by the excavation which is fill- 
ed up by the bay but also by the course and discharre of the numer- 
ous rivers from both sides and which have been accurately enumer- 
ated in the geographical description of the island, 

Thad an opportunity only of examining the eastern confines of the 
bay. Between the projecting points or promontories of the hills, 
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bounding the outlets of the rivers there remains a considerable allu- 
vial tract: and the district of the mines, commences towards the 
sides of the hills from the boundary of the bay. 

Beginning in the north near Tiinjong Mantung we meet the out- 
let of the river of Punjie uwing into the inner bay, a small branch 
(but which is considerably dilated by the influx of the tide) takes a 
sowewhat northern direction, on this the stockade of Belinyu is built, 
at no great distance from the promontory which runs of from the 
central range and forms the point ‘Tinjong Mantung. Hence I pro- 
eceded in a northern direction to the district of the mines. 

On leaving the stocknde a long extended hill is observed towards 
the central parts of the peninsola, which was pointed out to me ns 
Gunung Pinjie (or Pantjie) beyond which the highest parts of the 
Gunung Towing are occasionally observable stretching towards the 
south-east. 

The road on leaving the stockade is slightly ascending and the 
country soon becomes waving. About a mile north of the stockade 
I observed the first granite rocks: they soon became numerous on 
both sides of the road, and some of them were of considerable size. 
One in particular attracted my notice. It stood alone, the form was 
irregulerly conical, the top talular, and the sides, about half way 
down, regularly excavated by the gradual operation of the descend- 
ing water after rains. 

Most of these rocks, like those at Mamping were marked with 
felspar, in Inrge parallelograma and squares. On several parts of the 
road I found loose rounded fragments of Red-Iron-stone, similar to 
those collected in the alluvial distrieta above mentioned, but I re- 
marked none in fixed rocks. 

The district of the mines is situnted north of the stockade: they 
have been worked for many successive years and extensive surfaces 
remain exposed. 

The mine at present worked is at Towdllam: the pit was regu- 
larly oblong. 1 noticed at different sides the following strata. 

In the south 
1. Stratum veretable mould,.........-.....+5 Ty feet 
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2. Black-clay, massive as observed in the other 

i Re Err ee ge ee td tae & feet. 
‘6 6Clay of a siti salenae novitalating acveiall pro- 

portion Of @and.. 20... 0 cece etc e wees 4. 
4. Black-clar, irregular massive.............. 6., 
5. Coarse sand in transparent grains bedded in 

pure white clay........ Piura, ity 


This extended to near the stratum cotinine the ore of tin, Une 
ef the miners with a long crow-bar raised a portion of it and pro- 
duced to me some of the ore of tin: they were employed in carry- 
ing out the Inst mentioned stratum, 

In the west. 

1. Stratum, vegetable mould. 

2. Block-cloy, massive. 

3. Sand in clay of a grey colour. 

4. White saul. 

5. Beautifal white sand (of transparent siliceous particles) and 
clay. 

6. Sand bedded in yellow clay. 

7. Sand in dark bluish clay. The last three layers were less re- 
gularly horizontal in their disposition, than the layers of sand in 
many other mines; they had considerable inclination, 

8. Loose white sand. 

9. Yellow sand, coloured with particles of clay, but searcely ad- 
hering ; on this followed : 

10. The stratum of course fragments of decomposed granite, 
and of breccias through which the ore of tin was disseminated. 

None of the mines I visited afforded amore beautiful and dis- 
tinct view of the succession of the strata, or more explanatory of 
their arrangement. The pit on which the workmen were employed 
had been formed wit: uncommon neatness, and by means of the 
abundance of the clayey particles the sides had remained completely 
regular and perpendicular, ‘The last layer (No 9 just mentioned) 
of yellow sand contained delicate streaks of the ore ofa black colour, 
(consisting of very minute particles) which became evident when it 
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was divided by a sharp cutting instrument: these streaks were not 
eompletely regular or uniform, some were horizontal, others had a» 
gentle inclination, they indicated the approach of the stratum which 
next followed, consisting of larger quantities of the ore distributed 
through the coarser fragments of decomposed granite rocks, which 
from the appearance of the stones brought up by the last works con- 
tain, or are intersected by veins of Red-Iron-stone. The stratum 
on which the miners were now employed was considerably extensive, 
spreading in all directions round the mine. 

Among the substances which remained from former works near 
this pit I remarked : 

1. Large fragments of siliceous rock of the same kind with that 
described above, found at the mines of Sungie-Bulak. 

2, Koagtiy or white friable earth, remaining at the bottom of 
the stratam, near the termination of the tin-ore. 

t. Amygdaloids or Breeciat these particolarly attracted my no- 
tice: many of the masses had the constitution of the Red-Jron-sitone : 
others were aggregate. Although T had found numerous loose frag- 
ments of the common Red-stone on the road to these mines, an at- 
tentive search had discovered to me none in large or fixed rocks. 
The fragments which were collected here, shewed plainly that the 
miners in taking out the stratum containing the ore, had encounter- 
ed extensive veins : and they informed me that the blocks which I 
examined, and which were abundantly strewed over the surface, had 
been taken from some of the latest pits. 

They differed in appearance considerably from the ed-Iron-stone 
found in the envirens of Jebus and Klabbet. The stone was much 
more compact and ponderows. The fracture had mostly a metallic 
lustre, varying in shades of colour but without the cellulosities above 
mentioned. 

Tt was generally covered with a yellow or red ochreous erust, ani 
some portions were completely converted into a vellow or red ochre ; 
but particles of quartz were in all instanees pereeived on the solid 
massess or in the friable calx, Some of the smaller fragments, and 
those particularly taken from the aqveducts were more purely Bree- 
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cias, consisting of coarse siliceous fragments united by a ferruginous- 
cement: to many of these the ore of tin was still found adhering in 
very minute particles. From Belinyu to Pindjie the country is on 
the whole alluvial. 1 observed one granite rock projecting from a 
branch of the river: the stones which have been collected by the in- 
habitants of Pandjie for various purposes are explanatory of those 
found in the neighbourhood ; they consisted of fragmentsof granite 
aud of Red-Iron-rock. The mines of Pandjie were situated towards 
the Lill of that name which has been marked on the map. 

That part of this peninsula which, bounding the bay in the east, 
stretches from the stockade and environs of Belinyu and Pandjie to- 
wards the foot of the Gunung Maréss is alluvial. The stockade of 
Lumut is situated in it, aconsiderable distance up the river of that 
name amd near the eastern confines of this tract ; in proceeding to it 
from the usual landing place the road pases several elevations which 
here bound the alluvial plain. These consist of Red-Iron-stone in 
separate rocks and in large yeins covering extensive surfaces, Loose 
fragments are also dispersed on the road. Those rocks which I ex- 
amined more minutely and from which I collected specimens, were 
more similar to those of Jebus and Klabbet then those found at the 
mines of Towallim just mentioned. 

They are mostly cellular and the fracture is partly ochreous and 
portly metallic: the separate particles of some of them are very pon- 
derous. 

These hills formerly contained strata of ore which has succes- 
sively been extracted: on approaching the stockade one passes the 
remains of many of the former mines. Here the surface is covered 
with mixed stones ; fragments of granite, breccin and coarse sand, 
similar to those found at the aqueducts, ore strewed on the sides of 
the rosd in every cirection. From the stockade of Lumut the dis. 
trict of the mines stretches northward inclining to the west until it 
meets that of Pandjie ond Belinyu. 

I commenced the examination of the mines of Lumut aliout half a 
mile to the north of the stockade at one of the small mines which 
had lately been relinquished, The process had been carried on as 
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usual ona slightly inclining ground. A vertical section exposed the 
strata of the hill, and the extensive surface below contained the re- 
On the side of of the hill 1 noticed. 


1. (Layer) soil 

2. Sand 

3. Coarse sand, consisting of large particles of quartz. 
4. Clay of a reddish colour. 

5, Coarse sand. 

6. Clay. 


7 Extremity of the layer from which the ore had been extract- 
eil: the fragments which composed it were chiefly siliceous, of the 
mixed kind above described, consisting nearly of equal proportions 
of quartz and felspar combined into a variegated mass. 

The succession of strata was very distinctly exhibited in this mine ; 
the lowest was peculiarly characteristic and afforded me an opportu- 
ty of observing a vertical section of the stratum containing the ore 
in its natural situation : the fragments which composed it could be 
separately removed ; they were of different sizes from less thon an 
inch to several inches in diameter. 

Although it was evident that they consisted of portions of the de- 
composed, or disseminated primitive rocks of the surrounding dis- 
triets their present arrangement shewed that they had undergone a 
revolution and had been removed out of the natural situation. A 
considerable proportion of the felspar was in a state of decomposi- 
tion and appeared aa a clayey substance, to these the particles of 
tin-ore often adhered. Grains of sand were mixed, but in compara- 
tively small quantity, with the coarse fragments which formed the 

The surface which had been exposed by the successive works of 
this mine was very extensive ; they had been commenced in a low si- 
tuation, and the productiveness of the stratum had gradually dimi- 
nished as the acclivity of the hill increased: the miners, supposing it 
to be near its termination, had given up the work. The stones which 
remained here resembled those usually found at the aquedacts, The 
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abundance and size of the fragments of Red-lron-stone and Poud- 
ingues shewed here, as at Towdllim, that the miners had met with 
extensive yeing of this stone. 

The next mine is situated two miles further north ; form the chief 
miner who administers the work it is called Hopsun. On the road 
to it, I passed extensive districts which had formerly been worked. 
Large fragments of Iron-stone and Poudingues were abundantly dis- 
persed over this tract: they were mostly detached and had been re- 
moved from their natural situation by the process of mining ond hy 
the formation of canals. The veins from which they were taken had in 
many instances run near the surface. In this mine I noticed the 
following strata : 

I. Soil. 

2, Sand bedded in clay of a grey colour, 

3. Black-elay. 

4, Coarse white sand. 

The stones at the aqueducts were fragments of the common sill- 
ceous kind, large and mostly of a white colour: very few breccias 
were mixed wiih them. 

In the next mine call Lakuntouw situated about half a mile east- 
north-east of the last mentioned, I found the strata, 

Soil. 

Sand bedded in whitish clay. 

Sand in dark coloured clay. 

Sand in bands of variegated colours. 
Black-clay. 

White cand. 

The stones at the nqueducts resembled those found at the last mine; 
they contained, comparatively few amygdaloids or breceins : those 
which occurred resembled those of the mine of Belinyu. ‘They were 
ponderous ; silicious particles appeared on the fracture alternating 
with portions of a metallic lustre, and the surface was ochreous, A 
few consisted of minute particles approaching the nature of sand- 
stone. 

The mineralogical appearances in the two districts last desrribed 
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were very similar to those of the western peninsula of this division 
of the island, ‘This similarity was displayed, not only in the arrange- 
ment of the strata, but particularly in their relative proximity to the 
surface : it likewise appeared in the constitution of the more fixed 
parts of the island. Various circumstances did not permit me, in 
this part of the island, to extend my reseaches to the range of cen- 
tral hills; but the promontories which descend from them towards 
the west and form Tanjong Méntung (which J passed in proceeding 
to the mines of Belinyu) as well a5 extensive districts im the neigh- 
bourhood, are covered with large piles of granite rocks. Numerous 
veins of Hted-Iron-stone have been discovered below the surface at 
the mines of Belinyu, and in the vicinity of Lumut we meet exten- 
sive hills, composed of them, and which are in immediate conjunes 
tion with the alluyial plains above mentioned bounding the Bay of 
Klabbet. 

The northern portion of this perinsula up to point Tanjong Tada 
is completely unknown ; nor can I say any thing from personal ob- 
servation of that tract which bounds the central range of hill in the 
east, extending frum point Tanjong Tuwing to the confines af Sung- 
ie-list ; but the information I obtained from various natives at Be- 
linyu and JLumut tends to shew that many portions of it are stratifi- 
ed like the districts of the on the west side of the range of 
hills : and from trials made during my residence on Banks, it ap- 
peared that these strata contain a sufficient quantity of the ore of tin 
to encourage an attempt for extracting it. ‘The district of Mapur 
is in this situation, and it is followed in the south by that of Dsheni- 
ang, in which mines are at present worked that are under the super- 
intendence of Sungie-liit. As to the districts of Belinya and Lumut, 
it Is proved by the daily triuls at present instituted to obtain produc- 
tive situations, that the richest strata have been exhausted in the 
course of above 40 years successive mining. 


(To be continued) 
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THE GEOGHAPHICAL GROUP OF BORNEO.* 
(Continued from pp. 371.) 
CHAP. IT. 


Notices on the Statistics of Borneo —Limits of the subject or de- 
pendant countries.— Precis of the States of the west coast.— 
The Chinese —Precis of the States of the south and east 
coasts.— Sketch of the domains of the independent Princes. 


Tee indicis relative to statistics do not yet rest upon positive and 
official facts ; we offer such as it has been possible to derive from the 
reports of the employés of the government of India, who have filled 
different missions in some of the possessions of the state on Borneo, 

A very vague estimate makes the presumed number of all the in- 
habitants of Borneo, not comprising those of the islands of the geo- 
graphical group, 3,000,000 ; but this estimate appears to me exag- 
perated, because it is certain that those portions of the interior for 
Which we have been able to obtain indicle are very thinly peopled ; 
with relation particularly to the considerable extent of those districts 
which only reckon a small number of hordes established along the ri- 
vers; some low parts exposed to inundationa of rivers and large lakes 
in the interior are wholly uninhabited ; the country along the coasts is 
generally low and the formation alluvial ; the immense extent of the 
wooded deltas which stretch many miles from the mouths of the ri- 
vers, which intersect the country in all directions, make a large part 
of the southern, western and eastern coasts, are only inhabitable dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year, and when the rivers have retired to 
their beds ; during these periods they may serve for the temporary 
sojourn of some nomadic hordes. The elevated parta of the interior, 
unknown to us; they should not, consequently, enter into the caleu- 


_* Translated from Temminck's Coup d'Oell General sur les Possessions 
Neerlandaises dans "Inde Archipelagiqne, tome 2d. Leide, 1647, 
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lation with which we are oceupied. Restricting ourselves, then to 
those parts of Borneo on which we can found an estimate of the po- 
pulation : in the first place the towns and villages in the possessions 
of the state and in those of the dependent princes |ving on the three 
sides above mentioned; secondly the possessions wen all the northern 
coast such os we find divided between the Sultans of Hruni or Bor- 
neo proper and of Sulu, as well as the state of Sarawa!:: thirdty, the 
borders of the very numerous streams, rivers and Inkes, a3 well og 
the countries of the interior still unknown ; fourtll:, the inhabited 
tracts along the coast. But, if we allow this circuit to embrace the 
approximative number of three millious of inhabitants, we can on- 
ly do so by attributing a very large population to the northern parts 
of the island, which is not probable nor even odmissable, because of 
the emall number of inhabitants which s more exact calculation, based 
on the consumption of salt, appears to yield in the possessions of the 
state and dependent princes; countries of which the superficies oceu- 
pies two thirds of the island, and of which the population neverthe- 
lesa will not reach the number of 1,350,000 souls; leaving thus 
1,650,000 souls for the population of the remaining third of Rorneo, 
which does not appear very probable. 

We find in the memoirs of the commissioner Tobias. under date 
the 30th of November 1825, that the approximate population of the 
residency of the west const, ex¢lusive of Europeans whose number is 
not given, was as follows : 


Malaya and Arsbs.............-....-..... 04446 souls 
Dependent Dayaks ....... i GARG R Waa 237,720 


CINE os orc ee we Both wie ce othe edb ae athe a's 36,074 
Independent Diyiks,..... 0.00 0.600005 005 60,000 


Total 300,10) souls 
In 1836 the single principal district of .Pontianak, a dependent 


portion and chief place of the above residency, was reckoned to eon- 
tain: 
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Mislaye: cits ese a et See a 


Bugis...... i ee ee oe BS 
Chinese irs vou gees Wi.eehee tees 


Total, 36,137 souls, 

The population of Sambas, Succidawi, Matin, Lindak, Mampi- 
wa, the tract upon the rivers Kapuds and Meliwi aa well as many 
other small states dependent on this Residency are pot mentioned in 
this notice. 

The most recent data relative to the population of the extensive 
countries which form the Residency of the southern and eastern 
coasts occur in the administrative reports ofthe years 1836, 1837 
and 1858: let it be well understood that all these data are merely 
approximations. 

Colonel Henrici gives by estimate to the states sub- 

ject to the Sultan of Banjermassing a population 

of a ed a re ate -» 60,000 souls 
To the possessions of (rovernment in that state.. 40,000 
Tt may be admitted that the state of Banjermassing 

contains independent Diyiks to the number of 500,000 

The states of Mandiwei, Sampit and Pambudn,.. 45,000 

Pisir, Kuti and Berow, . . 3 i .. 45,000 

The great and small Dayaiks, .. ak -. 40,000 

Kotoringin, Sintang, Dawi and Djeli, .. - 6,500 

Pagéitin, Tanibumbai, Batulitjin and Laut, .. 1,100 

The islands along the coast, —.. = -. 22.000 


Approximetive population of this Residency, . 758,600 
Ditto ditto of the West coast,,. 590,100 


Total of dependent States, 1,348,700 
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The want of certain data for the elevated parts and the mountain 
chains of the centre of the island, forces us to remain silent respect- 
ing this immense extent of country, the knowledge of which offers 
the grestest interest for science, and which ought to repay with usu- 
ry the advances made by government for o regular and systematic 
exploration of thia vast portion of its possessions. ‘The Dutch Ma- 
jor G. Miiller, whose loss is deplored by science, and who was s5- 
sassinated with all his escort in the mountainous districts of the states 
of Kuti, if he had succeeded in his project of traversing Borneo from 
east to west,* would have been able, at the same time, to furnish 
exact notions necessary for the success of a scientific exploration of 
these savare countries. 

In the first periods of the occupation of some portions of this is- 
land by the Company of the East Indies, this occupation, as in other 
parts of the Archipelago, had no other end than the possession of 
factories established at different points of the coasts. Since thoze 
times, on Borneo, as in all other places where it fixed itse!f with a 
purely mercantile end, the Company found itself constrained by 
circumstances, as well as by events to which these gave birth, to in- 
crease its power and extend its possessions ; this continual augmen- 
tation of territory obliged this association of merchants to consider 
the means of establishing acivil administration. ‘They very quickly ap- 
preciated these means of arrogating power and concluding treaties with 
the native princes their neighbours. Some real or supposed infrac- 
tions of these conventions drove them to the alternative of seeing 
themselves despoiled of these fine possessions or of defending them 
by arms; it was thus that peaceable traders became soldiers. The 
fortune of war proving favorable to them, they profited by it, always 
for the interests of commerce, to augment their influence and impose 
their rule around their principal factories. Thus acting, they were 
elevated into the position of masters, almost without perceiving it, 
and they became, without wishing it, the arbiters of the lot and the 

* This project has recently been resumed and carried into effect by Dr. 


Schwaner who, in the course of his journey, visited the place of Major 
Maller’s murder, ante p. rvi.—ED. 
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destinies of many princes, as well as the rulers of vast countries, 
while large populations were subjected to their laws, The fine and 
flourishing possessions which the Company of the Indies bequeathed 
to the government of the Netherlands, owed their origin to this prin- 
ciple, which prevailed amongst the members of this mercantile so- 
ciety. This precious heritage acquired by the state, has been since 
augmented in territorial extent, and its power has been consolidated, 
extended and strengthened by victories and by treaties, 

Horneo is not the least important part of the possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago which the present government owes to the cou- 
Fageous perseverance of our forefathers, To convince the reader 
of this, we shall deseribe the dispositions which Governor General 
Rochuesen is making for territorial organization in this island: this 
indication of boundaries will serve to introduce a historical sketch of 
the most remarkable states which depend immediately and mediately 
on the Netherlands, 

A Resolution of the Minister of State, Governor-General of Ne- 
therlands India, dated 28th February 1846, has decided that the 
southern, eastern and western sides of the island of Borneo, where 
Netherlands authorities are established, shall form a particular go- 
veroment, and in consequence has appointed Mr. A. L. Wediik 
Govanxor or Bonweo. 

The Resolution is as follows : 


Burrensore, the 23th February, 1846, 


THE MINISTER OF STATE, 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF NETHERLANDS INDIA, 


Considering, that the exertions employed for more than 25 years, 
to raise the native population of Borneo from the neglected state in 
which they live, and effectually suppress Piracies, have not proved 
sufficiently successful ; chiefly from want of combination, and becauss 
these exertions have been more determinately limited to the coast, 
where the Netherlands functionaries reside, and where their-endeay- 
ours are often impeded by opposing interests, 
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Taking into consideration that, to stimulate industry and to ex- 
tend civilization, the removal of impediments to trade and the esta- 
blishment of Free-ports have already been tried without success ; 
and that in consequence of this it has been deemed advisable by main- 
taining, and, if required, enlarging these liberal Regulations, to unite 
the now existing but separated and independently acting Netherlands 
Authorities, into one systematic co-operation through means of a 
central Government, which, once established in the interior, shall be 
able to put iteelf in immediate connection with the natives of the 
country, whose protection, moral and religious civilization, will be 
the aim of the proposed measures. 

Considering that the mission sent lately to Borneo, has diffused 
more light regarding the system of Government, industry and com- 
meree, by which the resources which this island offers, may be 
brought to be more and more serviceable to the general interest. 

Considering that the general knowledge of the geographical and 
political concerns of Borneo obtained by means of the said mission, 
affords the means of defining the territorial division of the island; 
which will prevent any uncertainty concerning the judicial territory, 
to which the inhabitants of Borneo belong, and which will also serve 
asarule for the tribunals and authorities :—without however intend- 
ing to diminish or to restrict in any way by this description of front- 
iers, the pretensions which the Netherlands may be able to establish 
to any lands or districts lying without those mentioned below. 

The Council of India having heard, 

Has found good and determined ; 

lat.—To order, that the present independent divisions, over 
which Dutch authorities are placed on the South and East Coast, 
also on the West Coast of Borneo, with all their internal and other 
dependencies, shall henceforward be included in one general Govern- 
ment of Borneo and its Dependencies. 

9nd.—To vominate as Governor of Borneo, A. L. Weddik, now 
Inspecting Commissioner of that Island and of Rhio and Linga, 
with the intention that be shall establish himself at a central 
place in the interior to be afterwards fixed, and that his ephere of 


16 Vol. 3 
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operations will be determined by instructions to be further settled. 
To write to the functionaries now exercising authority in Borneo, 
to remain in exercise of their suthority on the present footing over 
the interior and coasts falling under their division, tll further orders 
shall have been given, with the understanding, that they will follow 
and obey the orders of the Governor of Borneo now appointed. 
Scd—To order, that the following territorial division, and descrip- 
tion of the Districts of Borneo, which are subjected to the Nether- 
Jands Sovereignty, shall serve as a guide for the measures of the 
Dutch Authorities established on that island. 
Ist—The west coast of Borneo consists of the Assistant Residen- 
cies of Sambés and Pontiandk. 
a.—The division of Simbés contains the coast territories from 
Tanjong Datu, to the mouth of the Sungie Durie, 
Under it are the following islands, viz :—. 
Pulo Bahru, 
»  Lombukutan, 
» Penftéh beeir and ketjil, 
» Rabong, 
» ossihowar ; 
»  Lindiia, 
» = Pika, 
»  Pontiinak, 


near Palo, 





Further in the interior, from the top of the Pingie mountains, be- 
ing the high country of Tanjong D4tu, over the tops of the chain of 
mountains Kuwéi and the mountains Djangui, Raja and Gubéng to 
the mountain Bajaing also called Krimbang, Baritjeh and Sunjang. 

Further, from the hill Béjéng to the Sebéhu and in the mountain 
Pandan, to the Sebékkél and the Sempuru, and from Pandjan, along 
the left bank of the Sungei Durie to the sea. 
that name. 
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6.—The division of Pontiinak contains the coast territory from 
the mouth of the Sungei Durie, towards the south, to the hill Pe- 
nimpunging (on the south coast) and from thence right to the sea, 
which hill forms the frontier, between Matém, and Kutto-wiringin. 
Under it belong the following islands, viz :— 

Pulo Setienjing, Dimer, Penembungon, Temadju, Datu, Kum- 
bang, Maling Marakiet, Nandés, Antu, Massi-tiega, Karimata, Tog- 
ong Peringien, Togong Kriwing, Semur, Uméh, Aijer, Ubang, 
Pippaén (four islands) Malading, (three islands) Mentiegic, Lajik 
Besar and Ketjil, Pandan Besir and Ketjil, Leasing, Grissek, Ban- 
tangur, Genting, Bessie, Burong (two islands), (Auwer, two islands), 
Aroh laut and darét, Serutu, Bilian, Bussong, Gunung, Genteng, 
Sorong-giding, Bulu (two islands), Bulat Kebdjdng, Kerra, Lintang, 
Bakkou besir and ketjil, Kériméta tuwih, Buwin, Nibon, Sokot, 
Uloi, Melipies (four islands), Buleh, Genting, Sirih, Panambang- 
in, Trussin Hdjie, Lem4n, (four islands), Pelintuan, Salénamé, 
Datu, Djoantéi, Katung, Penjim, Nibung, Liling, Agun Pising, 
Sambidien laut and darit, Tjampedik laut and darat, Tjibeh, Tjam- 
bedak south, Langgier, Pananggon, Tjukus, Tukang maingkudin, 54- 
wie, Djamboh, Kutjing, Nanas, Lukutkerré, Djeris, Langin, Bau- 
wat, Geiling, Penambun, Mangkob and Batu titie. 

Further the frontier with Sambds, as abovementioned, from the 
mouth of the Sungei Durie to the mountain Bayaog. 

Further on, the frontier of the subject and allied states along the 
Aadpuds with the Brundi kingdom, with some exceptions to Le after- 
wards shown, and under reservation of the high Government right 
of the state to parts not occupied, is provisionally considered to go, 
from the mountain Bayang over the topa of the mountains from 
which, in the North, rise the rivers which pour themselves out on 
the Brunéi coast, and from which at the same time the rivers rise 
which fall into the Kapuis. 
mountains from which the left branch of Kapuds, and thewatera 
flowing into it, rise ;—further in an East and North East direction 
to the high water-dividing central mountains which form the interi- 
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or frontier of Berou, where it is cut by the parallel of 3° 20" North 
latitude. 

The realm of Pontiénaik, with the exception of detailed directions 
afterwards to be given, is further limited by the mountains which 
form the interior frontier of Berou ;—and on the South, by the 
chain of mountains, Angé Ang, where it unites itself with the chain 
known under the name of Keminting (Maddi or Pundm) from which 
chain, on the north, the waters otiginate which pour themselves 
out in the Kapués, ond, the south, those waters which dis- 
charge themselves on the south coast of Borneo ;—afterwards over 
the before named chain of mountains going in the direction of south, 
west, and west south west to the mountain Pahdringin badikh, 
towards the mountain Batu Hadjie, the Penimpungin, and from 
thence to the coast in a straight line. 

Under the Realm of Pontianak are included the districts :— 

Pontiinik, Mimpiwd, Lindékh, Kubu, Simpang, Sukadina, Mé- 
tam, Tajin, Meliouw, Sangouw, Sekddouw, Sintang, Melawie, Sepa- 
pu, Bliting, Silit, Salimbduw, Piassi, Jongkong, Bunut, Malor, 
Tamin, Ketan, Punin, 
and a number of nomade racea of Dayiks, who reside in the above 
deseribed territory. 

Among the realms or districta here above mentioned, Sambis, 
Mimpawa, Pontianik, Lindik, Kulu, Simpang, Sukadind, and 
Maétim belong directly to the Netherlands,—the remaining ones be- 
long to it indirectly. 

2od.—Until the organization of the East coast shall have taken 
place, the states and countries situated in it, will remain combined 
with the south coast, and this division will contain the south and 
east coast, which also consists of the coast territories from the west 
of the river Kutto-waringin (as fixed above by Pontidnék) Enst 
North East, and Northwards to the kampong Atés, making the fron- 
tier of the realm Buléugin to Berou, with the country of Tidun ; and 
situated nearly in 3° 20° north latitude 

The following islands belong to it viz :— 

Palo Damar, 
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Pulo Datu 
+ Léot and dependencies, 
» Lut, little, 
the Moressen, 
the Dwualder, 
Pulo Nangki and the ishunds on the Const 
»  Dledng, 
. Maétaka, 
» Wiking biléngan, 
» Bali kukup, 


. Mdnibura, 

. Pénjang, 

»  Derawan, 

» Sémimi, 

» Makdbing, and 
» Maratuwh. 


In the interior, as shown in the division Pontifinik, from the uui- 
on of the chain of mountains Angi Angé and Keminting to the west 
and west by south-west to the frontier of the state Kutto-wiringin. 

In this territory is situated the realm of Béujirmissin, an inde- 
pendent state, a very near ally and subjected to the Netherlands ju- 
risdiction as far as concerns foreign Asiatics and Europeans ;—Its 
frontiers are aa follows :— 

Along the northern bank of the Kwin, crossing the river Marti- 
puri, along the Sungei Mead, the source of the Sungei Bahru and 
Lumbékh ; from thence along Témbik Linik towards Liéng-dngin, 
and along the right bank of the Mertud, to the mountain Pemiton, 
over the tops of the chain of mountains separating the waters to- 
wards the mountain Langopiin, and from thence towards the Liing 
(all belonging to the chain of mountains Meritus) from the Luiing 
along the source of the Sungeis Sentilin, Ajun, and Néjun, and the 
Sungeis Nappo, Sibang and Pakkon, to the place called Nanjon and 
from there to aver against the Kwalli Mengkatip. 
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From over against the kwalla Mengkétip along the eastern bank 
of the river of Banjérmassin to the Tjeruju on the Kwin, and 
progressively along the northern bank of the Kwin, os is above 
mentioned. 

Under the division of the south and east const are comprehended 
the states ui— 

Berou, consisting of Bulongin, Gunong tebur and ‘Tanjong, 

Kutei 

Pasir 

Tinth bumbu, to which belong : 

Bangkaélaan, 
'Tjingal 
Menungul 
‘Tjantong 
Saimpandhain, 
Puntar laut, 
Bitty iti, 
Kussan, 
Pagatan, anid 

Mendavie, 

Simpit, 

Pembunang and 

Kutto-waringin, 

The division of the south and east coast contains Government 
districts, 

Tanih [diut, 

Dussun ulu and illier, 

Bekompei 

Pulo Petak (little Dajak) 

Kahajing (great ,, ) and 

And all the territories dependencies of these, also inhabited by 
different races of Dayaks, of which o more detailed description will 
afterwards be given, 
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Among the States named above the following belong directly to 
the Netherlands. 

Berou, 

Tanah bumbu. 

Tanah laut, 

the Dussuns, 

the great and little Dajaks anil Rajnnes 

Mendawei, 

Pembung and 

Kutto-waringin 

The remaining ones belong indirectly to the Netherlands rule. 

Fourthly.—All the authorities and functivraries in Borneo are or- 
dered, under their responsibility to be careful, that the Supreme Go- 
yernment’s Rights of the State in the Lands and Districts, within 
the cireamference herein stated, shall be honoured, and that the re- 
cords, contracts and treaties, upon which these rights are based, 
attended to and followed. 


The parts of Borneo on which Netherlands does not exercise any 
influence are : 

a. The states of the Sultan of Broni or Borneo-proper ; extend- 
ing from Tanjong Datu on the west to the river Heminis ou the 
east, situated on the north west const. 

b. The State of the Sultan of the Sulu islands, having for boun- 
daries on the west, the river Keméuis, the north and north east 
coasts as far as 3° N, Ls. where it is bounded by the river Atas, 
forming the extreme frontier towards the north with the state of Berow 
dependant on the Netherlands. 

ec, All the islands of the northern coasts of Borneo. 


The first Dutchman who landed on Borneo was Olivier van Noort 
of Utrecht ; he arrived on the 13th September 1598 with four ves- 
sels; on the 14th December 1600 he sent two Spanish vessels and 
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anchored on the 26th of the same month in the bay of Bruni or Bor- 
neo-proper ; the inhabitants received him amicably, he traded there 
with some Chinese junks, and after having remained till the Oth Ja- 
nuary 1601 he again proceeded to sea, 

In 1604 Admiral Wybrand van Warwyk, having under his orders 
five vessels, arrived on the southern coast ; thence he went to the 
Kérimété islands and sent a vessel to examine Suceidinad; he would 
not enter into relations but for the value of a hundred piastres in 
diamonds; but the prince offered him the liberty of trade in his 
states. 

From the 20th August 1603 the Sovereign of Bantém had ceded 
to van Warwyk some lands in the island of Java to form a factory ; 
he nominated Francois Wittert one of the officers of his ships chief 
of it; in the instructions which were delivered to him, this offrer 
received orders to visit the coasts of Borneo where the lapis bezoar 
and diamonds are found in large quantities. This chief on the 
14th February 1605 sent an agent to Binjermissing, who was as- 
sassinated there with oll the crew of his vessel. Verschoor in Ja- 
nuary 1607 sent a commercial agent to Succadaua ; the large quan- 
tity of diamonds which this agent, named Hans Roef, collected there, 
produced a resolution of the Council of Bantim dated 12th October 
1608, which ordered the establishment of a factory on the coast of 
Borneo: Bloemmaertz was appointed chief, and power was given 
tu him to conclude trerties with the princes of the statea of Sambas, 
Landik, Pénjermassing and Borneo-proper. 

A -wowan named Ratu Bunko governed the states of Simbis at 
this time ; the chief of the new Dutch factory presented himself to 
her, furnished with a letter from prince Maurice of the Low Coun- 
tries, addressed to the sovereigns of Borneo, of which the object was 
the conclusion of treaties with these princes; but Ratu Bunko re- 
fused this, saying that frede ia her conatry was free to every one, 
although at this time she was at war with some other states of Bor- 
neo as well ag with the Sultan of Plembing on Sumatra. The ne- 
gaciator was more fortunate at Sambés, where a treaty, concluded in 
1609 with the Sultan Mohammed Dj4ii ud Din. authorized the Com- 
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pany tu erect a factory, and accorded them the right of exclusive 
commerce in the states of Sambés, as well as in those of Kambiuwa 
and Landak. In 1615 the agent of the Company, Henry Vaak was 
chief of the factory of Sambis; but this establishment waa suppress- 
ed in 1623. At the time of the arrival of the Dutch at Sambis this 
state was subject to Malay pirates, and it was the principal resort 
for the exercise of this calling. 

Borneo attracted attention from all quarters from its dinmonds 
and bezoars to which latter wonderful medicinal virtues were attribut- 
edin Europe. ‘The native princes were continually at war each en- 
deayouring to secure the monopoly of diamonds of 5 carats and up- 
wards which belonged to the rulers. The Sultan of Plembang had 
often endeavoured to extend his authority to the western coasts of 
Borneo; the sultan of Bantam succeeded in doing so in 1770 by 
seizing the opportunity offered by the differences between Suechdi- 
né and Ldnddk. ‘Fhe Bant&mese aided the latter, which in return 
ceded the diamond revenue of three districts to the Sultan of Ban- 
tim, who appropriated the districts themselves. In 1778 the Sultan 
of Bantim ceded to the Company all his possessions on the west 
coast of Borneo, and this formed the foundation of their power over 
this grest portion of Borneo, for they had previously only occupied 
factories. 

The Company sent a resident to Pontiandk where the Sultan Ab- 
dul Réhmén was confirmed in his authority ; on the Sth July 1779 
a treaty was concluded by which he and his descendents received in- 
vestiture by right of hereditary fief; but the Company reserved to 
itself the direct jurisdiction over the Javanese, Chinese, Malay and 
other inhabitants. It also caused a pradential clause to be inserted 
in this treaty limiting the nimission of Chinese immigranta ; but Ab- 
dulrahman, recognized as sovereign, did not very scrupulously ex- 
cute this treaty. He employed the aid which had been granted him 
in extending his territory. In 1736 with the auxiliaries furnished by 
the Company he invaded the country of the Sultan of Motéo and 
destroyed the city of Succddani; ot a later period be placed his 
grandson Sherif Kasim over the country of Mampiuwi. He died in 
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1908 ; Kasim succeeded him ; he received indiscriminately all the 
Chinese who presented themselves, and their numbers became 80 
great that he could no longer compel them to respect him. ‘They 
became formidable to other princes also, who, on the restoration of the 
~olonies to the Netherlands government in 1816, sent deputations to 
Batavia soliciting the establishment of old relations, as well as of civil 
functionaries and some troops to administer affairs and maintain or- 
der and quiet. 

The expense of maintaining the establishments on the west const 
was so great that in 1791 the agents at Succidind, Mimpiuwa, 
Pontianak and Landak were recalled. 

After the capture of Java the intermediate Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment did not oceupy itself with the interests of the princes any more 
than with those of the people. It appears that, for all manifestation 
of authority on this west coast, Governor Raffles contented himself 
with sending in 1813 some English agents to Pontiinik who remain- 
ed there many months, prohably in order to watch the conduct of 
the Sultan, during the time when an armed expedition was sent to 
Sambés to avenge some piracies. 

These countries consequently remained abandoned to the chiefs 
and subject to all the disorders inherent in power arbitrarily exer- 
cised by Malay princes. The incessant hostilities between Sambas 
and Pontiinik, the continued state of trouble and agitation, but, 
above all, the turbulent conduct of the Chinese population, threatened 
these states with anarchy. ‘The Chinese had been suffered to in- 
erease so greatly that the princes were now unnble to offer any re- 
sistance to them. They therefore hailed with satisfaction the arri- 
val in 1818 of the armed expedition cent to take possession of the 
old rights of the Netherlands upon these countries. 

New contracts made with Simbis, Mimpduwé, Pontidnadk and 
many other princes of limitropical states served to secure to us the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty on this part of Borneo; at the 
eame time by this act Government saw itself placed in a very difft- 
cult position towards the immense Chinese population, little disposed 
to range themselyes under its laws. In spite of the opposition from 
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this source the administration of justice and police and the collection 
of revenue were re-established ; and government saw itself in 0 con- 
dition to exercise a more direct influenre over the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

But the princes very little caring for the well being of their eub- 
jects, and accustomed to dispose arbitrarily of their persons and their 
goods, found their hopes frustrated when, in place of an association of 
merchants, demanding nothing save an exclusive trade, and without 
any pretensions to authority, they found they had to do with a go- 
vernment liberal but just, which took to heart the interests of the 
people equally with those of the princes; a government willing the 
independence of justice, with a regular procedure, and an equitable 
and fixed collection of the public revenues ; hence constant discussions 
and embarassments in the conduct of affairs which rendered it ne- 
cessary to send extraordinary Commissioners. 

Following the reports of these Commissioners of the government, 
it appears evident that, during the suppression of our establishments, 
the sovereigns of the west coast lived continunlly in disunion, parti- 
cularly those of Sambis and Pontiinik who carried on an ineessant 
tar, 

In 1822 George Miller was sent to the Sultans of Matang and 
Simping to renew the contracts with them. This was rendered 
more necessary by the active part which these princes were suppos- 
ed to have taken in the piracies committed on the west coast, of 
which one of the most recent was the murder of the crew of the 
Dutch cutter I'Henriette. It was also known that English agents 
had presented themselves before these princes on the part of Gover- 
nor Raffles, established at Bankahulu in Sumatra, after the restora- 
tion of our possessions in virtue of the treaty of 1814: a circum- 
stance having more or Jess relation to the appearance in 1515 at 
Pontiinak of a vessel bearing the English flag, and the Captain of 
which was instructed to come to an understanding with the Sultan 
of Riou and establish himself on the Kaérimét& islands; projects 


* The original is here fora few pages so badly arranged and has $0 ma- 
uy repetitions that we have abridged it.—Ep. 
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which were not carried iuto effect because at this time o flotilla of 
seven stnall Dutch vessels of war appeared before Pontidndk.* 

We do not follow the diplomatic agent in his navigation of the 
rivers of Mendiuw, Mehduw, Simpang, Katapin &c., to proceed to 
Simpang and thence to Bengading, the respective residencies of the 
Panemlihin of Simpang and the Sultan of Matdo. New contracts 
were ratified on the 23rd November 1822 at Simping and on the 
3rd December following at Matin. On his return G. Maller took 
renewed possession of Sucedidingd. In 1824 the government of In- 
dia took solemn possession of the Kamindtd islands. 

All the orders and strenuous efforts of the governmert for’ the 
complete establishment of order and the amelioration of the Dayaks 
were opposed by the turbulent and intractable Chinese. The emi- 
gration of this people takes place chiefly from the southern provin- 
ces of China, Of the 8 or 9 thousands of souls who annually ex- 
patriste themselves, Java receives from 1800 to 2000 ; the remainder 
proceed to Borneo, Sumatra, Rhio,and Banka.t Ifthe Chinese laws 
were not severely opposed to the emigration of females, Malasia 
would very soon become a second Chinese empire. 

These strangers have succeeded in reducing almost to nullity the 
power of the petty sovereigns with whom their predecessors, return- 
ed rich to their native country, formerly made contracts. The new 
aspirants to wealth finish by only paying taxes to the princes at their 
convenience ; eo that the latter have in some sort become dependents 
of these intriguers, who improve for their profit the most lucrative 
branches of commerce, and who by their iudustry appropriate more 
than two thirds of the revenues of the mines and the diamond wash- 
ing?. ‘These pirates seeing their numbers and their power annually 


* Although these attompts and many other acts of the old English Go- 
vernor, Sir Thomas Stamford Rallies, with o view to maintain s footing in 
the seas of the Archipelago, had been disapproved of by England, theoc- 
eupation of Sin geners remained nol the [casa fact accomplished. The 
treaty of [7th March 1624 between England ond the Netherlands hes pot 
an end, it is true, to these encroachments of British commerce, os well a8 
to the attempts ofits evangelical missionaries and philanthropic awents ; 
but has mot the Netherlands at this day serious motives for watching with 
enlitciude the events which very recently hove begun to happenin Borneo? 

< See ante p. 266. —En, 
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increasing end by becoming formidable to these people, who little 
care to enjoy the riches which the soil produces, particularly if they 
are obliged to gather the fruits by an assiduous labour. The princes 
who only obtain an impost paid according to the convenience of these 
usurers, find no other resource, nor any other means of making them- 
selves obeyed, than to solicit in their distress the assistance of the 
Netherlands government ; which, although it bas the means of 
effectually succouring and protecting them, does not always feel dis- 
posed to make its power respected when it is reduced to the neces- 
sity of using violent means. 

The number of these Chinese adventurers in Borneo only amounts 
according to some documents of the Company, to 30,000; Craw- 
furd estimates them at 36,000, a figure which Mr. de Hogen- 
drop considers to be much above the reality, but in which he is in 
error, for the approximative calculation made in 1836 carries the 
number of the Chinese dispersed in the states of the western coast 
to 130,000 ; the Englishman Earl gives for an approximative figure 
150,000, of whom 90,000 inhabit the Chinese districts whilst 60,000 
others are distributed in the Netherlands establishments. The Chi- 
nese governor of Montrado told Earl that the Chinese population 
under his orders amounted to 110,000; but he assures us that this 
estimate is much exaggerated. 

By old ordinances still inforce the Chinese areconsideredas Nether- 
land subjects. At Pontiinék and Sémbés,the chief places of the sub-re- 
sidencies of the west coast, they are placed under chiefs appointed 
by Government; but more independent in the very extended dis- 
triets of the interior, they form themselves into small democratical 
unions called Kongsis, under chiefs elected by the community ; these 
societies are governed according to their own laws and usages, and they 
are bound by contracts with the Company’s Government to pay an 
annual contingent, a duty which they know how to evade in every 
manner and which they term a voluntary gift. 

The less considerable number of the Chinese on the south and 
east coasts causes the ordinances to be better observed there. 

The considerable sacrifices made from 1816 to 1825 to subject 
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the western parts of Borneo to the immediate power of Government 
and to introduce a regular fiecal system hare not led to « eatisfacto- 
ry result, chiefly owing to the opposition of the Chinese who obsti- 
uately refused to submit to our laws, 

Since that period Governor General van den Bosch, guided by a 
system different from that of his predecessors, believed that it was 
the more prudent course of action to avoid mixing himself up in the 
commercial affairs of the Chinese, at least with respect to those of 
the interior. The future will leach us whether this system of lais- 
ser faire will be salutary or pernicious ta its consequences, for the 
maintenance of our political influence and our commercial rela- 
tions in Borneo ? 

To prevent the landing of Chinese, of whom the greater number 
consist of adventurers and bad subjcets who annually come to seek 
their fortune in the Archipelego, it will be necessary to apply to 
Borneo the laws and regulations followed in Java. There only a 
limited number of the newly arrived are permitted to land in the is- 
land and establish themselves ; if such measures had not been taken 
to repress the too numerous immigration of thowe strangers, no 
doubt Java would have suffered the same fate as Formosa, ond that 
it would now have been subject to Chinese. Under the protection 
of these ordinances we should see in time a remarkable diminution 
in the too great Chinese population of the western districts of Bor- 
neo; this result would be obtained by the return of those who had 
acquired riches to their native country, as well as by deaths in the 
existing population, and these two causes would suffice to decimate 
their numerical foree. The Déyéks whom we would seek to aceus- 
tom by degrees and insensilly to the labours of the soil, would suc- 
ceed to ns great an extent a6 the Javanese; they would devote them- 
selves to it on their interests being stimulated, and easy and certain 
markets being offered for their products. These peaceable Diyiks 
would become habituated to labours which would enable them to sa- 
tisfy a great number of their wants; they would become industrious 
and take a part in the mining of the precious metals; the direction 
of these labours being confided to Europeans, provided with all the 
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resources which our arts lend to industry,, it would become easy to 
obtain, by a more careful washing of these metals, by a better direct- 
ed woking of the mines, a greater abundance of produce than the 
Chinese can get by means of the imperfect processes which they at 
present use. 


(To be continned) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 








Bangkok, Siam, March 1848. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE [NDIAN ARGHIFELAGO, &C., 


Dear Sir, 

Mr absence from this country for two and a half years is the on- 
ly reason why your kindness in sending me several numbers of your 
Journal has not been previously acknowledged. I have little leisure 
to read or write on such topics as fill your work, yet they are mat- 
ters of great interest to me—and, so far as they fall within the small 
circle of my information, and my leisure will permit, | desire both 
to read and write. But as I can write very little, 1 have thought I 
might be most serviceable in that little by correcting a few errors 
‘nto which others hare fallen, either from inadvertence or want of 
the means of accurate information. 

That by this means I may draw upon myself the character of a 
faultfinder is probable, but if the public is benefitted thereby,—let 

My first remark pertains to the boundaries of Cochin China on 
the west as given by Dr Le Fevre (ante Vol. I p. 52, 53, Se.) 
Those various statements would seem to imply that a great part of 
ancient Kambuja was swallowed up in Cochin China. It is true that 
a potion of it is in the possession of the Cochin Chinese, and they 
have till recently claimed most of it, but the claim has never been 
allowed by the Siamese. The city called by Dr L. Colompé, by the 
Kdmbujdna and Siamese Pen-nom-pen, is said to be in Lower Cochin 
China, but even Dr. L. alluws that the Kambujins have retaken it. 
The fact is the Kambujins are no longer a distinct and independent 
nation, the eastern part of their territory having been subjugated by 
the Cochin Chinese and the western fully taken possession of by the 
Siamese, and the latter, with the co-operation of the Kambujans 
under their rule, have retaken Pen-nom-pen, and held the occupancy 
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of it fur several years. It is nuw governed by the Siamese comman- 
der in chief, Phya Bodin, 

This place is situated on the great river called Me? koig From 
this place north to the sources of the river, it is believed the Cochin 
Chinese have no possessions on the west side of the river. It is 
known that the river has numerous outlets to the sea ; whether these 
are all in possession of the Cochin Chinese is doubtful. If they are, 
they do not embrace a very wide extent of country, and it would be 
sufficiently accurate for all general purposes to say that the Me 
kong was the western boundary of Cochin China, and consequently 

Another topic to which I would advert is the communication re- 
garding the Siamese laws from Colonel Low.* 

All praise is due to Colnoel Low for investigations into the langu- 
age and literatnre of this country, while they were otherwise univer- 
sally neglected by foreigners. Neither ought it to be forgotten that he 
pursued his researches under complicated disadvantages. The capital 
or central regions of the country, and the actual usages of the country 
generally, never fell under his personal obeervation. His pronuncia- 
tion and usage must have been acquired among the southern provinces, 
where the dialect differs almost as much from that used at Bangkok 
as that of Yorkshire differs from the usage of the best educated Lon- 
doner. If, under these circumstances, he should have been sometimes 
misled and mislead others, it is in no way to be wondered at, 

My first remarks relate to the schedule of sounds by which he 
would represent the Siamese prouunciation. He employs “ a short 
as in buf, rwi.” The Siamese of the capital recognize no such 
sound in their language. They have indeed one which resembles it 
when followed by » final, but under no other circumstances, It is 
exactly the sound observed in the last syllable of Anglican, German 
&e. The d to which he gives the sound of @ in afl has usually been 
employed by almost all Romanizers of eastern languages, during the 
last ten years to denote the sound he expresses bv double a. The 


* Bee Vol... p. 7 
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sound of a in ail is precisely the same as that of o in erfol, modify, 
&e., and o with some mark over it is generally used. He says @ is 
employed as the French w long and short. This would imply that 
the Siamese had such a sound in their language, but all the French 
writers regarding the language declare that the Siamese have no such 
sound. They have sounds which hear some slight resemblance to 
that of the French vowel, but it is far from being identical. 

Passing these things, he remarks, p. 330“ The Siamese seem 
to have no distinet Béli code of civil or criminal Law,” and after the 
intervention of a single sentence, he adds;“* It may probably how- 
ever be found, as 1 am inclined to believe it will be, that Bali Codes 
do exist in Siam.” 

First, it seems they have none; then, it may probably be found 
that they have! T'o cut off at least one horn of the dilemma, it 
may be definitely affirmed that they have such a Code, passing under 
the name of Dhamma sdfr—a title of frequent occurrence in almost 
all those works of which the Colonel professes to give us un analysis, 

On p. 331 three titles of codes are given on the authority of Dr. 
Leyden as employed by La Loubere. They are written P,lira Taom- 
ra, P.hro Tam mon and Pjhra Kam ma noot. I have not cither 
of the authors mentioned to refer to, but apprehend the two last to 
be sadly misspelled—P,Ara Tamrd denotes a body of instructions or 
rules ; these may relate either to morals, or medicine (which is the 
general application,) or even to the arts. 

I cannot learn that the Siamese have any collection of laws called 
Phra Tem mon, but they have have one called Phra Tam nun and 
another PAra Kum not Kot mai which | suspect to be the works 
intended. But this last name is generally applied to all manner of 
treatises of a legal nature, much like our English words Institutes 
and Commentary. The other collection contains specific limitations, 
as of the time which a suit may be deferred without being nullified. 

The expression t,ho sok, (p. 331 4, 1. from bott.) is explained aa 
though it denoted 2 years of a centery,—which is not the case, but 
2 years of a cycle of 12 years. (See p. 87 of the Grammatical No- 
tices, which I send you herewith.) 


bi 
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The sentence commencing, “ Bot P,hra Ayakin &e.,” p. 392 fs 
incorrectly transiated, Notwithstanding some errors in transerip- 
tion, T can make it out and the proper rendering is “ This collec- 
tion of the lnws was given to me, a soldier of his Highness Duke 
Indra wongea, when he came forth with an army to attack Mergul 
and Tennasserim in the year 1596." 

Here I may remark that the Siamese have a civil and a sacred era, 
the latter being that of Budhism. ‘The Budhist era, has now reach- 
ed the 2399—and consequently differs from the Christian era 551 
years. The civil era called Chun la Sakkarit has reached 1209, 
and therefore differs from our era 655 or 9 years. The Siamese 
year commences in April, hence in the same year there may be said to 
bea difference ofayear. Thus the Siamese civil year now current is 
1209, but after the middle of April, it will be 1210. These sub- 
tracted from 1845 will leave respectively 638 or 639. Hence the 
year 1596 in the preceeding date will be equal to A. D. 957-8 in- 
stead of 1055 as Col. Low hos it. 

On p. 333, alout the middle, the title of one of the Sinmese legal 
books is given as “* Bai Set.” It may be an error of the press or on 
incorrect reading of the manuscript. The proper title is Bet Set. 

Reference is also made at the bottom of the same page to Trai, 
Phim, or * the three worlds—Earth, Heaven, and Nip,Acn.” Now 
Niphen is not one of the three worlds, nor a world at all. ts pro- 
per meaning is destruction, termination, finale, and it is employed 
to denote a sfafe of utter extinction, o5 of a candle extinguished 
which can never be relighted. All being is considered as in a pro- 
cess of perpetual transmigration and change supposed always to be 
connected with suffering—the only full termination of which ia Nip- 
Aan the proper completment in three worlds is hell—of which secor- 
ding to Budhist ideas, a very copious description is given in Trai 
Phum. 

P. 335 Chau Toon should be Chax Swan, the w and a in the Int- 
ter word pronounced as the same letters in the Malay word é1an— 
when addressed by a servant to his master. 

Some most singular and extravagant interpolations must hare 
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crept into the Colonel's copy of Trai Phum, if the representation 
given of Siamese fraditiows is correct us given on p. a4). 

The statement on p. 357 that at Pyhoonga, “there was one priest 
for the care of every hundred souls” was amusing to us here at 
Bangkok, where from one fourth to one third of all the male 
Siamese are priests. But it is quite erroneous to represent them sa 
having the “ care of souls”: They make no such pretensions, 

Notwithstanding the various things thus freely remarked upon, 
and others which might be further noted, | am heartily glad that 
Colonel’s Low Notices of Siamese Law have been published. Any 
thing whieh calls the public attention to a country too loug neglected 
and overlooked willdo good. Much has been said and written in re- 
gard to Burmah, but it is a smaller country and one of less power 
and interest than Siam. Why should the latter be less known or 

Within a few days there has been an unusual occurence here 
Some Chinese, (the humber cannot be definitely ascertained ; ru- 
mour says, from 2000 to 3000) have banded together to resist the 
government near Lakin Chai si—about a day’s journey west from 
Hungkok. They fred upon and killed Phyd Mohd T’ep, one of the 
high officers of the King. There are various and zomewhat contra- 
dictory rumors in regard to the apprehension of the rebels. Quite 
a little army has been dispatched in pursuit of them: with this ex- 
ception the country is generally quiet and prosperous. 

Yours &c., 


J. Tavion Joxes. 


P. 8. You will find some of the principles of Siamese pronunci- 
tion developed ui a small pamphlet attached to the ** Girammatical 
Notices." 
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TABLES EXHIBITING THE TRADE OF MANILA 
DUKING THE YEAR 1847." 





TABLE 1. 


Exportations of the principal productions of the Philippines dur- 
tug the year 1847. 


Hemp, +m "a =e wa 
Ajonjoli, . ? ae oe] a 
Cotton .. aie as es 
Indigo, .. “. ‘s 3 
Rice, +. ea - i 
Sugar, .. “* “* a+ [es 
eo, + os a. _ 
Picih, Cr ms ina rs 
Coffee .. -s <s i 
Shrimps,. « os a. np 
Cassia, .. Bs ‘i re 
Cowries,.. on ws wk 
Hides, .. a= =F Rs 
fioinars... oe Le - 
Timber. .. os a. ‘ 
Cloth, .. “7 = 
Dholl, .. = =5 on 
Bullion Gold, -. +. «. 
Mats, ® a - a6 me 
Sapanwood, .. bs ar | 
Hats, ia oo as om 


i. 





TonAcco. 


To Foreign countries, . 
vinality Te ihe Paabnntin,: : 
Manu- A, Foreig1 countries,. 
fact'd. 'To the Peninsula,.. .. 
Separs, iim me iia ae 





* For these Tables we are indebted to the Hon'bie Colonel Butterworth, 
C. B. 
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TaBLe 11. 
Statement of tha Number, Tonnage, #c. Ty Sa which arrived af 
: Maniia during IS4?. 


Oro 
orks. 


| Foreign E 


pean P 


Prussian, .|.. 
Swedish,..|.. 


Grd. total, 6 





TabLe 11, 
Statement of the Number, Tonnage, ¢c., of vessels which sailed from 
Manila during 1sd?. 


aaa OO 


Destination. 





Value of 
Exports- 
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TaBLeE Iv, 


Statement of the value of importations into Manila during 1847 


Dollars. quart. Cent. 


National Commerce .. re se 143, 398, 
Foreign Commerce .. es .. ob. 286. 592. 
From the deposit for consumption =, Jag, 449. 


3. 789. 381. 


Earportatians, 
National Commerce 2. 898. 960. 
Foreign Commerce 227. 180. 
a. 126. 141. 


2 


42. 


a6. 


1. ‘The precious metals in coins which haye been imported dur- 


ing this year amount to 47 245,732. 


2. The per centage of trade in Manila and dependencies by sea 


during 1847 has been as follows. 
National, under Spanish flag 

do. » foreign ,, 
Foreign ,, Spanish ,, 

do. » foreign ,. 


10, 28 
29, 41 
48, 17 
12, 14 





100,00 


—S———. 


3. The Spanish mercantile shipping has enjoyed 58, 45 per 
cent of the total amount of freights paid to vessels in which the ma- 


ritime trade has been carried on during 1847. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ist. Journal of the Agricullural and Horticultural Society of 
India, Part iI. of Fol. ¥I., (from the Editors.) 

This number contains a valuable and interesting report by Dr. 
Jameson, Superintendent Botanical Gardens, N. W. Provinces, il- 
lustrated by numerous well executed plates, on the Tea plantations 
in Kumaon and Gurwahl, and on the method of treating the tea- 
plant, the manufacture of black and green tens &c. The other 
papers are : 

“ On the cullare of American Colton in India, and the proper time for 
sowing it in various localities. By Dr. KR. Wight, Superintendent Go- 
yernment Cotton Farms, Coimbatore. 

i Mote on the culture of the Tea plant at Darjeeling. By Dr. A. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of Darjeeling. 

* On the Export of Wheat from India to England. By Professor Royle. 

Corresponding regarding the “ Pooah” fibre of Nipal and Sikim, aspe- 
cies of Netile, and the “‘ Oadal,” Stercolia villosa; With a report on their 
qualities. 

** Nolte om various Indigo-giving Plants. 

“} Remarks on the propagation of Plants by Leaves. Communicated by 
H. Rehling, Esq.” 


The Report of the Society for the year 1847 is of a highly satis- 
factory character. If a little of the stimulus which is supplied by a s0- 
elety possessed ofso much vitality could be communicated to the Straits, 
we should sot only see the culture of our numerous products scien- 
tifieally investigated and improved, but abundant new vegetable ma- 
terials brought into use. The jungles of the Peninsula must contain 
many things besides Gitta tabdn adapted for the arte, but hitherto 
only partially known to the Malays, or undiscovered even by them. 
The Report notices the introduction of a valuable tanning substance 
from Chittagong—the pod of a tree called Teree. 

“ Mr Sconce was induced to send a quantily of these pods to the Society 
woder the impression, from the similarity of the tree which produces them 
to the American Sumach, ( Cesalpinia coriaria) that they too would be 
found to afford a good tannin, The result has fully justified his anticipa- 
tion. Mr. Teil (to Whom the Society awarded its gold medal jn 1646, in 
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appreciation of his services in having so satisfactorily tested the property 
of Indian-growo American Sumach) has reported most favorably of it ; 
leather tanned by [it being stated Lo possess “not only an equality in soft- 
ness with that tanned by Dividivi, but surpassing it Im color and appear- 
ance.” Mr. Teil farther gives it as his opinion,—the opinion of a practical 
tanner—that “it is consequently capable of being used far more extensite- 
ly for tanning purposes, especially When a bright color is required, than the 
Dividivi :—and be adds—“‘if therefore it can be extensively grown, not on- 
ly at-Chittagong, but also in other parts of the country, at a moderate ex- 
pense, I feel confident it would become anarticle of considerable demand 
in foreign markets, besides being extensively used in this country." The 
quantity placed at Mr. Teils disposal was too small to admit ofhis carrying 
out a series of comparative experiments with this product and other tanning 
substances, but this he will be able to effect in the early part of next year, 
when Mr. Sconce has promised to send a much larger supply of the pods. 
The tree in question, which is called Teres by the natives of Chittagong, ap- 
pears to be onknown on this side of the Bay; but from the facility with 
which a nomber of individuals have been raised from seed atthe Society's, 
nursery, there is little doubt it could be readily introduced all over Bengal, 
should subsequent enquiries prove that it is not indigenous." 

* Inthe circumstance above noted, We have another instance of imperfect 

Agricultural de- "20wledge of the vast vegetable resources of India, 
partment—The Va- notwithstanding the various works and useful re- 
onia of Darjecling. sorts thot have been published from time to time on 
the subject of its botany and agricaliare. We have here brought to notice 
an indigenous subst ance, which apparently has never before attracted al- 
tention, but, Which, io all probability, will be foundan excellent and cheap 
substitute for articles hitherto procured from Europe and America. Ina 
report like the present, it would be out of place to enter upon any lengthy 
dissertation on the many vegetable products of India which, al present 
scarcely known or neglected, might probably, by the bestowal of a little 
skill and capital, be added to our list of export articles ; but it may not be 

* Dr. McClelland, Officiating Superintendent H.C, Bot. Garden, Cal- 
eatta, lo whom a flower and leaves of the Teres were lately referred, makes 
the following observation on it :—** The Chittagong plant is very interest- 
ing, 25 it would appear to be an undescribed species of Casalpinia, coming 
very close to C. resupinafa, Roxb : but obviously differing from that spe- 
cies in having spinous stipels on the upper as well as lower side ofthe com- 
mon petiole, and supinate, instead of resupinate flowers, the odd lobe of 


the calyt being posterior, and the slamens more woolly. _ never been 
introduced a3 far as I can learo,” oolly. It has never 
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amiss, before quitting the subject, to draw attention ina few lines lo ano= 
ther tannin yielding substance which was last year brought to the n ‘tice of 
the Society by Dr. Irvine, in his interesting report ‘(on the resources end 
products of Darjeeling." In that report Dr. Irvine alludes to the existence, 
in the forests of Darjecling, of several species of oak affording valonia im 
large quantities, of a quality fally equal to that of Smyrna. Al present the 
Foropean tanners of this city obtain this valuable product from a foreign 
market, at no litle cost, and without the certainty of its arrival io good con= 
dijon ; Whereas, it appears, that the same article could be readiiy procur- 
ed, for a comparatively trifling sum, at po greater distance from Calcutta 
than 400 miles ! 

% The Society reiterates the call made in the last report for further con— 
tributions towards this department of vegelable and mineral products. It 
would more particularly ask for specimens from all parts ofthe country of 
gums, gum-resins, vegetable oils, Lanning and dyeing substances, fibrous 
materials, wild silks, and grains of sorts, Furnished with convenient apart 
ments, it is now In a position to make & satisfactory arrangement of all such 
contributions, and will use every means to procure information as to the 
relatives values and properties of the different articles placed atits disposal. 

% Another subject which, in its turn, bas attracted attention, has reference 

The Kuncho to the Kunchora fibre of Rangpore. This superior 
fibre of Rungpore, material has been lately brought to the notice of the 
or Rheeaof ASSAM.  gociety by Dr. Campbell of Darjeeling, and additional 
particulars given by Mr. Benley of Calcutta. As these details have been 
published in the Journal it is unnecessary to recapitulate them bere. It is 
however worthy of remark, that further enquiries have tended consider=- 
ably to strengthen an opinion thet this plant, the Urtica tenacissima of 
Roxburgh," is identical with that from which the superior fabric, known a5 
the “ grass—cloih” of China, is manufactured, and for which there is, at 

* Dr. Roxburgh states, he was informed by a friend, a resident of Canton, 
thal the grass-cloth of China is made from the same plont that yields the 
fibre which Marsden, in his history of Sumatra, calls Calooee ( urtica fe- 
nacissima). At Penang, be states, itis called Ramy.—See Rosburgh's 
observation on substitutes for hemp and flax.) Col. Low, in his work 
on Penang and Province Wellesley, alludes to the same plant, and by 
the same name (Ramee), as yielding 8 sort of hemp ; and observes, 
that it might be easily manufactured into the linen which in China ts 
called grass-cloth. “The Chinese here,” he adds, “ calls the plant Cho, 
and alledge that it is the same a5 that which grows in China, where 
itis used for making the cloth just mentio ned.” . Barney, when Re- 


sident at Ava, sent a quantity of fibre of Urtiea tenacissima to the Socie- 
ty ; he states, that the Shans use it furevery kind of cordage ; by them il 
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present, a large demand for the English market. The probabiliiy of this 
identity rests principally on a communication from Major Hannay, who 
intimates that the Rieea (Konchoora) of Upper Assam has been recog- 
Hited by an intelligent Chinese gentleman, and corroborated by others 
of his countrymen, who were formerly employed at the Government tea 
manufactory, to be the Bengehung Hapo, or grass-cloth plant of China. 
Major Hannay has himself long been aware that the Shan hemp and the 
Rheeo ore the produce of lhe same plant. The question is alike interest- 
ing afd important. Should the additional enquiries the Society is now 
instituting tend to remove all doubt of the identity of the Rungpore and 
Assam nelle wilh the Ching plant, the atlention of those who are now 
engaged im the introdection into England of the material from which the 
grass—cloth is made might be advantageously turned to the Indian product, 
in order to ascertain ifit can be grown and prepared ata lesa cost. If 
it, however, prove to be a different plant, the information thus brought to 
public netice may induce those interested in such matlers to ascertain 
whether this fibre cannot be turned to a more profilable account than for 
fishing nels and towing lines, the only purposes for which, it would appear, 
it is al present employed.” 


is called Pan.—Transactions, vol. 3, page 11.) The late Mr. Landers, 
a trevellerin the same country, refers also lo this hemp, and adds, that 
though the Shans have various fibres they invariably prefer this description. 
—(Journal, vol. 2, page 253.) Major Jenkins has frequently sent speci- 
mens of it from Assam, and he also met with ition Cachar. That from the 
latter country be dercribes os “more like good hempen twine than that 
made from any plant in India, and from one small sample [ saw well 
bleached, it would, |imagine, make o very neat canvas."—(Trans. vol. 
2, page ITI.) Major Maclarquhar raised it very readily at Tavyoy, on 
the Tenasserim coast, from a few shoots sent to him im 1530 by Col. 
Borney from Ava. “It is cultivated,” be remarks, “by the Shans, Siam- 
ese, and the Chinese; the two latter, with whom I have spoken on the 
gabject, are loud in its praise for its fineness of taxture and durability, 
both as cloth and cordage."—(Trans. vol. 5, page 19.) Mr. Fortune 
makes no mention of the grass-cloth in bis recently published Work, 
Three years wanderings in China ;" he merely observes, that “there is 
a species of Urtiea, both wild and cultivated, which crows about 3 or 4 
feet high, and produces a strong fibre in the bark, which fs prepared by 
the natives, and sold for the purpose of making ropes and cables.’ It is 
not, however, improbable that the plant bere refered to is the one, for it 
is Well known that the plant which yields so fine a fibre os that from 
which grass-cloth is made, also affords o subsiance sufficiently strong 
for manufacturing into the largest cables. Moreover, this allusion to @ 
fibre prepared from a« species of the nettle tribe is interesting, inas- 
much of it assists to strengthen the opinion—which has been donbied 
by more than one writer on the sybject—that this graes-cluth fibre is 
prednced from one ofthe Oriteen. 
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2. Dr. Hoevell's Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsh India 2ud. No. 
New Series. (from Dr. Hoevell.) Besides a continuation from No 
I of the general view of the condition of Netherlands India during 
1846 (which we find is likely to be too long for insertion in this 
Journal) and several miscellaneous articles, this number contains o 
paper on that interesting island Pulo Nias, which attracted so much 
of Sir Stamford Raffles’ attention while he remained in Sumatra. We 
shall give a translation or abstract of this paper. 


3. Professor Jameson's Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal 
January to April 1848, (from Professor Jameson) Among the 
original articles in this number are papers : 


On the Comparative Geography of the Arabian Frontier of Egypt, at 
the earliest Epochs of Egyptian history, and ot the presentiime. Dy Miss 
Fanny Corbaur. 

“ The Bubis, or Edeeyah of Fernando Po. By Thomas BR. MWeybood 
Thomsen, M.D. 

“4 On the Distribation of the different species of Rocks in the Erratic Na- 
sin ofthe Ehowe. By M. A. Guyot. 

4 On the Use of the Marine Hydrometer. By George Buchanan, Civil 
Engineer, F.R.S.E., President of the Royal Scottish Society of Aris. 

‘ Topography of the Pennine Alps, and Primitive Site of tha Principal 
Species of Rocks found in an erratic state in the Basin of the Rhone. By 
M. A. Goyot. 

‘6 Tabular View ofan Arrangement of Minerals, founded on Physical 
and Chemical Cherecters. By Professor Jameson." 

Professor Jameson has honoured this Journal by several very fa- 
yourable and encouraging notices of it, and by extracting two arti- 
cles from the first number, Gutta Percha by Dr. Oxley and The 
Present Condition of the Indian Archipelogo, 


4, Journal Asiatique, Novembre-Decembre, 1847, containing : 


# La Rhétorique des nations musulmanes, d'spres le Traité pergzan inti- 
tulé : Haddyie whaldgat. O° et dernier extrait. (Garcin de Tassy ) 

Mémoire sur la famille des Sadjides. (C. Defrémery. )—Saite et fia. 

“Letire A M. te docteur C. Vassallo, (F. Fresnel.) 

© Mémoire sur \'éeriture cunéiforme assyrienne (Botta. )— Suite. 
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* L'inscription phénicienne de Marseille. (3. Munk.) 

* Critique littéraire.—Letire a M. le Rédactear du Journal asiatique. 
(Adrien de Longperier.) 

* Nouvelles et mélanges.—(Crl Bhagavat dacama skhanda, traduit par M. 
Th. Favie." 


5. The Chinese Repository, January 1848, (From the Editor,) 
containing : 


* The Sew Year ; a comparative English and Chinese Calendar; list of 
foreign residents at the five ports ; government of Hongkong ; foreign le- 
gations ; consular establishments, &c., 

* Infanticide; translation of an essay warning people against the practice 
of drowning their female children: By Rwei Chongfa of Hindn. 

* Ao Essay on the proper rendering of the words Elohim Theos and {nto 
the Chinese Languages. By William J. Boone D. D. Missionary Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States to China, 

* Revision of the Chinese version of the New Testament: proceeding of 
the delegates, from the General Committees of the Protestant missionaries 
assembled at Shingai, 

“ Journal of Qecurrences ; execution of murderers; poblic meeting at 
Hongkong ; revenue ond expenditure ; official appointments.” 


6. The Calcutta Christian Observer, March 1848. (From the 
Editor,) containing : 


" To him, who is in search of Peace. 

“ Decision regarding the Parental Rights of Hindus and converts from 
Hindatsm. 

“ Protentantism in Austria, 

“' Sketch of the religious state of Holland. 

" Examination of Missionary Institutions, 

“ On uncovering the head in Public Worship.” 

7. <teport on the Collection of Australian vertebrata contain- 
ed in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta by E. Blyth. 
(From the Author.) The indefatigable curator of the Avintic So- 
ciety’s Museum accompanied this brochure by a letter in which he 
requests aod offers co-operation in elucidating the Natural History 
of the Malayan countries. We shall be giad to send specimens 
whenever we may have an opportunity of collecting them, but the 
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most effectual way to accomplish Mr. Blyth’s object will be to pub- 
Fish some extracts from his letter which we have no doubt will be 
responded to by some of our Natural History contributors and rea- 
ders: 

“ This is one of several similar catalogues which 1 have ready or 
nearly ready for the Press; and in the mammalia and bird depart- 
ments I have very extensive materials for a catalogue cf our Malay- 
an species, which I trust some day to treat of in a similar way. 

“ That you will render me all the aid in your power, consistent 
with the other and more important calla upon your time and atten- 
tion, towards enabling me to collect materials for euch series of com- 
parisons, I feel assured ; and therefore I write now less to ask your 
co-operation, than té open a correspondence on subjects of Natural 
History, in which we may perhaps be mutually useful to each other. 

“ Should you desire the names of species, and more especially of 
Vertebrata and Shells, you have my humble services at your com- 
mand. J could cither label collections cent to me for the purpose, 
and then to be returned, or series of duplicate specimens ; or for 
the purpose of obtaining the names of species, the merest fragments 
of specimens of mammalia and birds would generally suffiec to ena- 
ble me to recognise them with facility. 

* You have as I understand two able Conchologists at Singa- 
pore. Our co-Secretary, Mr. Laidlay, is also distinguizhed in this 
line: and we should be delighted to receive series of duplicate spe- 
cimens, more especially of the land and fresh-water abells of the vi- 
cinity of the Straits, for whieh in return we could send those of In- 
dia and more especially of Bengal. 

“ Of other desiderata generally, in the Zoological department, I 
shall not treat on the present occasion. 1 believe that our museum 
contains a nearly completed collection of the mammalia and birds of 
the Malayan peninsula; but is deficient in the reptiles, and still more 
so in the fishes. The only species I feel curious to ask about now, 
fa the second species of CoLLocaLia, or diminutive Swift which 
builds the edible nests, mentioned in a Inte number of your Journal. 
I should like very much to receive specimens of this, and of its neat : 
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there is an Indian species of the same genus which is observed only 
in the mountainous parts, far inland, as at Darjeeling, Assam, and in 
the Nelgherries ; and it remains to ascertain whether the nest of this 
species is analogues with those of its congeners which resort to ca- 
verns in the vicinity of the sea,” 

8. Taman Pangatauan bagie kanak kanak, Jone 1848. (From 
the Editor.) We rejoice to think, from the regularity with which 
this little periodical continues to appear, that Mr Keasberry’s en-« 
deavours to communicate European knowledge to the rising gene- 
ration of Malays in Singapore, through the medium of the yernacu- 
lar, ig succeeding. 


THE 


JOURNAL 


THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
shawn ASIA. 


AN ESSAY ON CORAL REEFS AS THE CAUSE OF 
BLAKAN MATT FEVER AND OF THE FEVERS 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF TUE EAST. 


By Rosset Litt.e, Esq. Surgeon, 
Late Demonstrator of Anatomy at the Argyle Square School of 
Medicine, Edinburgh, &c. 
PART. I. 
ON THE MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY OF SINGAPORE, PARTICULARLY On 


ITS MARSHES AND MALARIA.” 


Tue three settlements of Pinang and Province Wellesley to the 
north, Malacca in the centre, and Singapore to the south, are situ- 
ated to the west of the Malay Peninsula, ranging between Latitude 
1° 17° and 5° 25° north, and Longitude 100° 25° to 104° east. 

Possessing such a limited range of latitude and longitude, parts of 
each scarcely differ in temperature, or other atmospherical pheno- 
mena, and one settlement ns little differs from another. 

All are possessed of a tropical sun that, by its light and heat, calls 
into existence organic life, and quickly hastens it through its vari- 
us states, while the abundance of moisture either deposited by dew 
or gentle refreshing showers 

“ That more than weekly fall” 
keeps the atmosphere evol, and prevents the parching effect of the 
* In this paper some subjects deemed incomprehensible are attempted 


to be explained and data are furnished to tnable the reader to form &@ com= 
Parison between this, and other places, 
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sun, giving us perpetual summer and continuous verdure: Pinang 

and Singapore being islands, and Malacca with an extensive sea 
frontage, always possess a gentle breeze blowing from one quarter or 
‘nother, and being protected by Sumatra on the one hand, and the 
Malay Peninsula on the other, never experience furious gales or 
strong monsoons, But if more than ordinary heat has accumulated 
moisture and electricity, a squall generally sets in attended with a 
smart brecze of wind, and followed by a heavy shower of rain; ye- 
ry seldom is the wind unaccompanied by rain, and still more seldom 
is it sccompanied by thunder and lightning, These equalls have 
but a short duration, seldom exceeding one or two hours. According 
to the monsoon which blows you will have them rising in that direc- 
tion, as seen by the tables of observations taken at the Singapore ob- 
servatory in January 1841. During the N.E. monsoon the squalls 
were four in number having their general direction northerly. In 
February the same direction was noticed, while there were six, In 
March there were four, bot variable as to direction, for in that month 
the monsoon may be said to be changing. In April, two only were 
observed and they were from the west. In May, there were six in 
the direction of §.W. and N., and lastly in June, their direction was 
S.W. and their number four. Unfortunately this table stops at this 
month and gives but a faint idea of what more commonly occurs, for 
instead of 4 or 6a month, itis much more common to have in certain 
months 15 to 20. During the last six weeks (26th April 1848), we 
have had 35 squalls; but in estimating the average number of squalls, 
this number is as disproportionally great, as the tables of the obser- 
vatory are disproportionally under-rated. Inthe north-east monsoon 
a heavy dark cloud may be seen rising from the seato the E. or N.E. 
this ximbus has generally an outer border of a lighter color, but 
the cloud itself is to the sight nearly black, and convex in its free 
dark ripple is seen on the water, a rushing noise is heard, then is 
felt the breeze, quick in its progress, powerful in its effects, and 
short in ita duration; to be followed by o heavy shower of rain. 
‘These squalls are very periodical in their appearance, If to-day one 
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is felt in the morning at 6,9 to 10, it will be felt tomorrow an hour 
Inter or earlier; if in the evening the same will occur; but in the 
morning from 3 to 5 may be reckoned, as might the expected, the 
most general time for their appearance. The age of the moon has 
also some effect, as generally we have more squalls during the young 
moon than the full moon. <A squall seldom falls where it is seen to 
rise, but deseribes a part of a cirele. 

We have two monsoons blowing here, the N.E. mousoon ought 
to blow according to general opinion during the months of October, 
November, December, January, February, March, and April,* and 
the 8.W. monsoon, throughout the other months. But we gene- 
rally find that the 5.W. monsoon commences for a few hours in the 
day in March, Llows more frequently in April, continuously in the 
other months until the end of October, when we have calms squalls, 
occasional puffs from the S.W. more frequently from the N.W. until 
having gone round the compass, it at last fixes itselfin the North East, 
or more generally betwixt the N.E. and E. from whieh points 
it blows steadily till the middle of March, when we have again calms 
winds from various directions, squalls, but of less severity, uatil 
May, when the 8, W. monsoon sets pretty steadily in. The N.E. 
morsoon compared with the 5.W. blows much more steadily and 
with more force. This may be attributed to less high land inter- 
yening betwixt the China Sea and Singapore while the 5.W. mon- 
soon having to pass over Sumatra and the various islands to the 
south of Singapore is tempered in temperature and strength, The 
temperature of Singapore during the N. E. monsoon is lower by 
one to two degrees than in the S.W. nionsoon, More rain falls 
for the same reason during the N. E. monsoon. For these reasons 
amongst others it is reckoned healthier. 

But the currents of air which affect us most are the land and cee 
breezes. The first commences to blow about § r. m. and continues 
til 5 to 6 a. w. when the warm sea brecze takes its place, or no 
breeze at all, The greater the distance the resident is from the sea, 


" November to March, both included, is the period generally given, Sce 
Horsburgh, ante p, 107. Ep. 
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the sooner does he feel the land breeze set in, and the nearer the 
jungle, and the less cultivation around the cooler is the land breeze. 
The approach of this land breeze is hailed with much pleasure by 
all in Singapore, but by none more than our delicate females, whose 
relaxed frames after « few years residence are obnoxious to the 
slightest changes. The land breeze sets in earlier in the N.E. mon- 
soon than in the S. W. while the sea breeze in the S. W. monsoon 
continues longer. According to the natives, we have oan Angin-Ji. 
wd, or south wind, blowing from the direction of Java, which accor- 
ding to them isa most unhealthy wind. ‘This idea is also maintain- 
ed by nearly all the resident Europeans, and the longer the term 
of that residence has been the more fixed is that idea, from the ef- 
fects being more severely felt. This wind is supposed to blow par- 
ticularly in the S.W. monsoon ; Sut especially in the month af Sep- 
tember : it is felt principally in the town of Singapore and extends 
as far os a mile inland, In my opinion there is no such wind pecu- 
liar to Singapore, but the hot and clammy perspirations, with the 
want of sleep with the weak and sickly; and the langour and lassi- 
tude of the more healthy on rising in the morning, which forces out 
of them the remark “ I declare I feel more tired and unrefreshed 
than when I went to bed,” all these symptoms are merely the effucts 
of a hot night, from the want of the land breeze, anid not dependant 
on any particular wind or vein of air, or on any particular direction 
that the sea breeze blows from: in fact it is nothing but the want of 
the land breeze, and the substitution of the sen breeze, and if that 
Jand breeze did not blow there would be a continual hot atmosphere, 
and unrefreshing nights. As I have before mentioned, the land breeze 
Llows more steadily and longer during the N. E. monsoon, for this 
reason no Jdwi wind is said to exist in this monsoon ; but let the wind 
chop round to the south ns it did in the end of February and begin- 
ning of March 1848, and we-have the same sensations as during the 
full reign of the dugin Jdwea or South wind, although itis not reeog- 
nized 05 such from being outof season. This hot sea breeze is, a5 we 
are advancing into the interior and cutting down the jungle, advancing 
also, for those living in localities that were wont to be exempt from it 
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8 years ago, now feel it only a little less than the inhabitants of the 
town on the sea beach. This same hot wind has been felt by Mr. Thom- 
son the government Surveyor in Pinang and Province Wellesley. One 
fact more may however be mentioned concerning it, that it does not 
exist where the jungle reaches the sea beach, and that when a cleared 
country becomes again covered with trees, this hot wind disappears, 
ag the land breeze extends itself seaward.* 

The following meteorological tables, except where otherwise no- 
ticed, are formed from observations taken at the Singapore Obser- 
vatory, 1am only sorry that | had not an opportunity of obtaining 
many necessary explanations from the talented observer, from his 
limited sojourn in this place ; but it is to be hoped that these tables 
will be published in full at some future period not far distant, which 
reconciles me to giving the following necessary, but meagre extracts. 

Tablet. On the Winds. 





Nee ——$— 


Number of bours in which the wind 
is in each of the four quarters. 





Months. | N. W. | 5. W. | nN. HE. 5. E. | Remarks. 
January,.. 1849 o4 | 2007 126 These observations 
Feb'ry... |) 645 1S 2154 2i7T were Laken during. 
yi 427 2768 pee aT 
pril,...|| ‘Taé 1213 1106 655 fj | 
Mey. 634 | 1070 | 856 | 1028 | o> rears. 
July,....|) 456 2142 185 25 |). 
oneeti O61 VET) bs Je) 
epir....|| 4s 1332 7H Hl, | 
October, | gat | 1043 | 720 | saz ig * IAT 
Novr....|| 1085 Al2 4341 241 & years, 
Decr.. ..|| [207 237 | 1370 162 4 years. 


————- 











|) 8,899 | t1293 | 1si7 | 762t | 


! Lil somewhat similar etp!anation of this Ancin Java by the Editor 
Pp. Ior-s. 

[Uur able contributors explanation appears to be substantially the sane 
asours. The phenomenon resolves itselfint the difference im tempera- 
ture between the land and sea nocturnal atmospheres. The later, through 
the prevalence of the southerly wind, encroaches on the! mits of the former, 
Why the southerly sind should continue to blow over the lond at night 154 
further question, which our contributor leaves apesplained as we did. Dur- 
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This table is 2 beautiful illustration of the little variation we find 
in the general laws of nature, though how often do we remark “how 
ehangeable is the weather! How varied from the past year, is the 
present “! and according to our feelings, or our interest do we ac- 
euse the monzoons of blowing longer in one way or another than 
their wont ; but from these observations carried on during nearly 5 
years, we find that the wind blows from the N. E. during 474 days 
§ hours, and from the opposite direction 8. W. during the contrary 
monsoon during 470 days, 13 hours. Another superficial deduc- 
tion to be made is, that during the months of December, January, 
February, and March, the wind blows more continuously from the 
N. E. than any other direction ; while during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, the wind is principally to the S.W. 
During the month of November, the general direction is N.W. while 
its antagonist from the 5.E, blows principally in the month of June. 

While the mean of these olservations is so very uniform yet there 
are many individual yearly exceptions, for instance in January 1845 
the wind only blew from the N. E. 277 hours instead of 419 which 
would have been the mean; but then it blew that same month 416 
hours from the N.W. Again in February 1842 the wind blew from 
the N.E, direction 243 hours, while in 1843 it blew from the same 
263 hours. The same applies to the 8.W. monsoon as in June, 
1842 it blew from the 5.W. 200 hours, and in 1844, 396, in July 
1841 it blew 583 hours from the 5.W, butin 1844 the number of 
hours was reduced to 367, but during that year in both months just 
quoted the wind blew were frequently from the 8.E. This leads to 


ing the §.E. monsoon the land breeze and the monsoon coincide. During 
the 5.W. monsoon they are op osed. The tendency of the denser land 
sir lo overflow into the rarer cea ait, when counteracted by vbe force of the 
sootherly wind, often fails to produce a land breeze. The lowness ond nar- 
rowness of the extremity of the Peninaula also favour the southerly wind. 
If Singapore were mountainous the nocturnal land air would almost si 
flow beyond the shore into the strait. On the opposite side of the eiralt 
direction of the N.E., which may be called the cold Continental aindiie: 
is opposed to that of the land breeze, and parallel to that of ihe sea breere ; 
on the olher hand the &.W., which may be called the warm oceanic mon= 
soon, is opposed to the sea and coincident with the land breeze. Hence, 
at night the angin Jawa, which is Warm on the shore of Singepore, is pro= 
bably cold op that of Datham.—Eb. ] 
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another deduction from these twbles, that if the wind during the N, 
E. monsocon blows less frequently and steadily from the N.E. then 
it blows, more frequently and steadily from the N. W. The same 
with the 8.W. monsoon, when the wind fails in that direction, it is 
to be found blowing from the 8. E. 

On examining that table another and important fact will be no- 
ticed that in April and October we have the winds from the north 
and south nearly balancing one another. In April we have winds 
blowing from the direction of N.W. and N.E. 1852 hours, and from 
the S.W. and 5.E. 1868 hours. In October we have them blowing 
from the N.W. and N.E 1567 hours and from the 5.W. and §,E. 
1395 hours. ‘These two months have more yarinble winds than any 
other of the 12 and affect the health of the community more. 

The last remark 1 would make on this subject is that the wind 
in changing from the N.E. monsoon to the 5.W. seems to do so by 
gradual changes from N. E. to N. N.E, north, then N.W, to west, 
and then to S.W. And in changing from the 8.W. monsoon to the 
N.E. retraces its progress by retaining its westerly direction and not 
reaching the N.E. by north than §.E. and east; but adopting the 
same direction by which it reached the 5.W. from N.E. viz., a wes- 
terly. 

The next important point in a medical topographical account is 
the fall of rain and quantity of moisture in the atmosphere. It is 
generally stated in Meteorological works that at or near the equator 
the quantity of rain is much greater, but the number of rainy days 
much less than in more northern latitude. Humboldt gives 96, 50, 
29 and 17 as the annual depths of rain at the respective latitudes of 
O°, 19°, 45° and 60°. The Journal de Physique says, “ From 
north latitude 12° to 43° the mean number of rainy days is 754; 
from 43° to 46° the mean number is 103; from 46° to 50°, 194; 
and from 51° to 60° 161." According to Dr. Ward, the average 
number of rainy days for Pinang was 182, the least in one year 160, 
the greatest number in one year 209. Colonel Low informs us that 
the rain fell almost every day betwixt October 1769 and June 1790, 
betwixt May 1833 and April 1834, rain fell in 145 days on the 
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Penang plain, 166 on the Flag-staff hill, and 228 in Province Wel- 
lesley, the quantity at each station being 
on Flag-staff hill..... 16 0 inches 
Penang plain...... 65 a 
Province Wellesley.. 79 LA hal 

Which observations differ from the generality of observations in 
England, where more rain falls on the plain than on the elevations 
in a8 circumscribed 8 locality as the Iland of Pinang.t 

These two authorities shew a great difference in the Hygrometrical 
state of the atmosphere of Pinang compared to the situations which 
have been the means of furnishing the observations of the Journal 
de Physique : it may therefore be remarked that if Pinang shews 
euch a number of rainy days, Singapore will not shew less; nay, it 
is thought by all who are well acquainted with the tuo settlements, 
that Singapore has more frequent showers, but perhaps, a less given 
quantity of rain, at all events there are not the number, uor length- 
ened draughts thet Pinang is subject to; I am sorry I am unable to 
give any tables from my own observations or from that of others, 
shewing the number of rainy days during the period that the other 
meteorological tables were taken ; but J am told bya gentleman who 
keeps a private Journal that in the 5 last months of 1847 there 
were 130 rainy days. This amount of rainy weather is much be- 
yond what is usual, 1847 having been almost unprecedented for its 
wetness. Iam indebted to the Madras Quarterly Medical Journal 
for 1839 quoted by the India Journal, for the following extract by 
an anonymous contributor, 

“In a place little more than £0 miles from the equator there is 
of course very little variety in the seasons. ‘The greatest quantity 
of rain falls in December and January; but refreshing showers are 
experienced throughout the year; in 1820 rain fell in 229 days, in 

* Dr. Wards contributions quoted by the Editor of the Journal of Indian 
Archipelage p. 108, : 

7 The insulated mountain chain of Pinang, covered with dense forest 
for the most part, rises abraptly from the plain, and possesses oll the 
cloud aliracting and cloud producing properties which render the cli- 


male of mountains in general more rainy than that of the plains at their 
feet. Ep. 
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1821, on 203 days, in 1524, on 136 days, and in 1525, on 171 
days; giving am average on 4 years of 185 rainy and 180 dry days.” 
Lam happy that Tam able to give with accuracy the quantity of rain 
that fell at the Singapore Observatory ‘in 4 years and 9 montlis 
embracing the years 1941, 1842, 1843, 1844, and part of B45. 

Fall of rain at the Singapore Observatory shewn by the numer of inches. 






Months, | 841. | 1842. 4s | 1944. | 1845, | Faliat rain each saouls 


Taking the average of these 4 complete years we have 92. G27 as 
te annual fall of rain in Singapore. The greatest fall of rain in 
these 4 years was in the month of January to the amount of 22. 585, 
and the smallest in the month of April to the amount of 3. 19. 1842 
must be considered as a very wet year, 116. 247 inches huving fall- 


en, while in the preceding year of 41 only 73. 126, is the amount. 
The months in which most rain fell were January aud October, the 
next were April and November: while the mouth in whiel: least 
rain fell was March. As already pointed out most rain falls in the 
N.E. monsoon, and the dry weather may be said to exist in the 5. 
W. monsoon. No particalar quarter of the wind seems to have much 
‘nfluence on the fall of rain; as these tallies show we have the great- 
est fall when the N.E. is the general direction, nearly the same quin- 
tity when the S.W. is the quarter, and not Jess daring the coutinua- 
tion of the wind from the N.W. The only inference that can Lee 
drawn is that when the wind is from the S.E. less rain falls, 
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Many tropical countries have an equal quantity of rain, and even 
more, annually falling ; but owing to the fall being chielly confineil 
to one time of the year, au equal benefit with Singapore is not re- 
ceived, nay even it is the occasion of much disease when the rain is 
followed by great heats (Twining) ; the rain falling here in showers 
throughout the year and not confined to one season, fives a perpe- 
tual verdure to vegetation, cools the surface of the earth, and preci- 
pitates, os well as tends to dimiuish the generation of any atmos- 
pherical Malaria, 

The jungle ever green and loaded with moisture, cvols the cur- 
rents of air that blow over it, giving us the pleasant aud refreshing 
evening breeze, while the island of no great extent, elevated towards 
the centre and declining towards the cuast, by its numerous small ri- 
Fers, pours into the ocean the extra moisture which the vesetation 
and the thirsty soil fuil to take up, by whieh all stagnation is prerent- 
ed and marsh miasma is but little generated, except in a few spots, 
The state of dryness of the atmosphere, or that quantity of mois- 
ture which it can absorb, is very great in this island. I canuot from 
any observations of my own shew the abaulute quantity of moisture 
contained in our atmosphere, but the familiar deliquescence of com- 
mon galt, to such an extent that unless daily dried by heat it becomes 
fluid, the rusting of all iron instruments, the starting of wood made 
in Europe, and the separation of pieces merely glued, with the run- 
ing of ink on ordinary paper, are all too common instances of the 
great dampness of this climate. ‘his solution of moisture in the 
atmosphere is a point of much iniportance in considering the sub- 
jeet of contagion, for wherever you have heat and COMSEQuENt mois 
ture, you have decomposition quickly accelerated, Malaria or ming 
fits in moisture an excellent medium of transmission, aud from the 
statistics of tropical countries it is well known that whererer 
there is much moisture there is a correspouding increase of dixeases, 
“Ti we reckon by Falirenheits’ Divisions, air absolutely humid holds 
at the limit of congelation the liundred and sixtieth part of its 
weight of moisture; at 59° the ecichttieth part; ot that of RA 
the fortieth part; at 140° the tenth part,” (Encyclopedia Brit.) 
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The atmosphere of Singapore will therefore hold in solution double 
the quantity of moisture of that of Great Britain. While the 
temperature of the oir rises in an arithmetical ratio, the power 
of absorbing and retaining moisture consequent on the rise of tem- 
perature increases in a geometrical ratio. We shall now examine 
the temperature os shewn by the Thermometer. 

This instrament, su useful in shewing the actual rise and fall of the 
temperature, gives but a poor idea of our feelings, which ina latitude 
like this are susceptible of the slightest change, to such a degree, 
that, judging from what experience has taught in other and colder 
climes, we suppose that great changes have taken place, when in fact 
but little have ; for instance, before a squall we feel the air hot and 
oppressive, the perspiration stands on the forehead in a sensible 
state, a relaxation of mind and body is experienced, the muscles lose 
their tone and the spirits their elasticity, but after the squall the air 
feels cool, nature seems to have thrown off a load, the spirits reco- 
ver their elasticity, the muscles their tone, and man finds that he is 
himself again. Changes have taken place in the state of electricity, 
moisture and temperature ; but with people in general too much im- 
portance is attributed to the last, and much curprised are they when 
told that the great difference in their feelings is caused hy the slight 
fall of from 3 to 7 degrees of the thermometer. According to the 
calculation of Professor Meyer of Gottingen, the medium temperature 
of the air at sea in the lutitude of the Equator is Ad. ; at the lati- 
tude of 1° 17 north, which Singapore is, the increase of tempera- 
ture is only a fractional part more. From actunl observations let 
us see if this calculation corresponds with the truth, ‘These obser- 
vations taken at the Singapore Observatory during the years 1841- 
42-49.44.45, were conducted jn a bmilding situated at the dix- 
‘tance of a mile from the centre of the town, having no house con- 
tiyuous and built on the bank of a river subject to tidal influence. 
It was halfa mile from the sea, from which it was separated by a 
mangrove swamp, houses and cocoanut trees. Towards the land it 
was clear of jungle ani cultivation, the alluvial soil being sand with a 
clay bottom. The thermometer was placed ina cireular box tu o 
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centre room well yeutilated, hut not exposed to currents or the sun's 
radiation. This building was of brick 18 inches thick and surround- 
ed by a wood verandah, the roof being composed of attaps and a ceil- 
ing of planks, 

In estimating the correctness of the following observations the 
render must bear in mind the conditions in which the thermometer 
was placed. It indeed most accurately shewed the temperature of 
the atmosphere of a room in that building, but not the atmos- 
phere of that locality ; for in the firet place the building prevented 
all currents of alr from affecting the temperature,which in this coun- 
try are the means of reducing temperature. As well might we judre 
of the temperature of a country by observations taken in a deep dell 
surrounded by hills. In the second place the brick walls while they 
absorbed the heat by day radiated the same by night, therefore the 
thermometer would not rise to its proper altitude nor full sufficiently 
at night. ‘The mean of the observations taken at this Observatory 
will be correct; but the maxima and minima will be found to differ 
from those of all other observers. To estimate correctly the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere a circular building should be constructed 
with a roof of attep, and a ceiling of planks having no walls, and 
from the centre the thermometer ought to be lung.* 

The limits of this paper will not permit me to give more than the 
aggregate observations, of which the following table is the mean of 
all the observations of exch hour for every day of the month, obtain. 
ed by adding up the observations of exch hour for every day of the 
mouth and dividing by the number of days. 

Table No.2. Thermometer. 


SSS 5555 eeeeeeese ——S——- 


: PJ 
| The mean tem = 
LLonth. | | Month. | | peralure for the 
| 5 years, 
January, ........) TO55 July, .. oc sec. -. 2,24 
February,........|) 60:25 || August, ..........| 81.80 
March, ..........| 81.22 |September,....... 8176 | gio ogy 


Aptity ..+.+es5..] B147 [\Octoher,...,......] 82] 
MAY, cose cseesese) O25] November, .......| 80.68 
June..,...... ems a. \December,....- -. | 80.34 






" The defeets ofthe observatory for thermometrical registers are obvions, 
but perhaps not so great as our contributor considers. The atmosphere 
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From the inspection of this we may come to the following con- 
clusions. 

Ist, ‘That the mean temperature of this island is 2° 90 less than 
the temperature of other localities in a similar Intitude according 
to Professor Meyer's caleulations. Zod. that the month of May 
possesses the highest temperature, and the month of January the 
lowest, 3rd. that the range betwixt the mean temperature of May 
and January, being the months in which the highest and lowest tem- 
perature occur, extends only over a 76. 

On adding up the mean temperature of each month of each year 
observed, we have the mean temperature 

of 1841 1842 1849 184 & Te45 
as 81.28 81.61 81.09 80.52 as #1. 66 
from which we can draw this inference that for 5 years im succession 
the mean temperature did not vary one degree. 

From other tables which I cannot give,* 1 find the erentest maxi- 
mum temperature for the & years was 87° 5 and the greatest mini- 
mum 74° 7 the former occurred in June 1842, the latter in Ja- 
nuary 1843 by which we see that the greatest range was 9° § ano- 
ther conclusion to be drawn is that the mean temperature gradually 
increases from January to June, when it is at its acme; and than as 
gradually decreases from June to January. 
is decidedly affected by the building, which is ao Magnetic Observatory. The 
monthly tables which we have given for some time shew & considerable 
difference in the maxima and minima. The position of the thermometer ia 
much better than that in the Observatory, bul notfrec from objections. Ep. 

® These tables will be given at length hereafter accompanied by the Ob- 
eerver's notes, To correct one or two in securacies in the text we give the 
deductions from these tables in the Observer's own words. “ From these 
data we can establish the following conclusions: thas: the range Was gene 
rally from 6? to 7*,—that the greatest height to which the thermometer 
ever rose was 87° 4 in the-mooth of June 1842. whilst the lowest to which 
it ever fell was 74° 7 in the month of January [843,—that the coldest 
month in the year was Janoory,—that the hottest was May, the mean of the 
former being 70° 55 and of the laticr Hi* 31,—whilst the mean Lempera— 
ture des¢ribes o curve gradually ascending from January to May, and gra- 
dualiy descending trom May to Januory,—that the mean temperature for 
the five years was 81° 25, and the difference between the hottest and cold- 
esi months amounted to 2° 76,—that the marimum femperature was al 
4-P. MW. and the minimum at @ A. M.,—and that tha mean of thesa two ts 
nearly the mean temperature, so thal an observer registering the thermo- 


meter daily até A, M. and d P.M. would, by finding te mean, obfain the 
general mean lemperaturg during the period of ob rercation, 1—Ep. 
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Table No 3 is formed from the observations of Captain Davis 
during 6 years. These observations were conducted in a brick house 
on the beach Campong-Glam, the thermometer being placed in a 
bow wincow on the ground floor; not having any further particulars, 
I cannot say in what other respects the manner of taking the obser- 
vations may agree or differ with that of the observatory. 

The average temperature of each mouth at G a. a. and 12 moon 
being added and divided by 2 gives the mean for the month,* and 
these monthly means being divided by 12 gives the mean tempera- 
ture of the years 

1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 1895 
a 78.5 79.4 80.2 79.8 81.0 81.4 
Contrast that with the following one constructed from the observa- 
tions taken at the Observatory during the same hours—viz, at 6 a. 
M. and now. 
Tuble No, 4— Thermometer. 
841 1842 1843 1h44 | 1845 
82. 82.08 81.58 83.7 84. 04 

From the examination of these 2 tables 1 would make this infer- 
ence, that in 20 years the temperature of this island hag increased 
2° 48. ‘This is a most important fact; because if in every 20 years 
the temperature received such an increase, it would not require ma- 
ny generations to pass away before it became insupportable, But 
such will not take place as the cause is purely local and temporary, 
and in the course of time will be remedied, When Captain Davis 
made his observations, Singapore possessed very few houses, and 
these were on all sides surrounded by primitive jungle or equally 
dense mangrove swamps. From observation we know that a grasa 
plot is much cooler than fresh ploughed land, as shewn in Edin- 
burgh where a differential Thermometer indicated an increased tem- 
perature of 8° in a fresh ploughed land, while a grase-plot adja- 
cent shewed no more than 3°, a hint that planters, more especially 
in Pinang, where droughts are frequent, ought not to overlook, when 
for appearance sake or other reasons they remove the fine grass a- 

* See preceeding nole.—Ep, 
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round their nutmeg trees. A familiar illustration of the greater 
coolness of vegetation will nightly be seen in the greater quantity of 
dew deposited on the blades of grass than on a gravel walk, and all 
know that the shade of « tree is much cooler than the shade of a 
brick wall. ‘The cutting of the jungle and clearing of the land round 
the town of Singapore has therefore most perceptibly increased its 
temperature, and fully accounts for the difference of 2° 48 between 
the mean of Captain Davis’ observations and those taken 20 years 
later at the Singapore Observatory ; and os I before mentioned 
lias confined the spread of the cool land-wind, giving rise to moist 
hot nights, in which a wind called the dagin Jdwd is supposed to 
be blowing. 


Table No. 5. 











' The me "the menn’ 
The ere oe Suey ofthe hour’ 
trial Ra | 12 rend 

tion, [nee | 

: * |BPoromet'r 


Months. | of Solar 
99°.917 | The Solar Radiation for Ja- 






Remarks, 





Radiation 








Tanuary,...| LiS°.ao 


68°, 
February ..| 119. 62 | 63, 20, O14-| nuary is the mean of 3 years, 
Macch,....) 1. 87 | &. @9, 884 | for the other months 4 years. 
April,... -.| 119. 90 | 67. a9, 686 | The Terrestrial Rad, for Ja- 


May,.......| 122. 97 20. 872 nuary isthe mean for 4 years, 


exeexeseees 
r 
Py 


67, 
June,....-.| 21. o7 66, 54 | as well as the months of Sept. 
July,....-.| 121. 62 | 66, 52 | 29. 863 Oct., Nov. and Dec., the rest 
August,...| 123. 52 | 66, 2), B80 | of the months are > years*— 
September.| 125. 02 | 66, eo, 886 | The observations on the Ba- 
October,...| 122. 32 A, 99, 897 | romeler are for 5 years, et- 
Novr......| 125, 52 29. 860 | cept during the months of 


RE 


Decr.. «++: 99, B84 | Sept , Oct., Novr. and Decr., 


which are for 4 years. 


All explanations or inferences to be drawn from Table No. 5, 1 
beg to be excused from making, 9s the talented observer will him- 
self I understand on some future opportunity do so; but one fact 
will strike the reader that the Barometer may be said to be at its 
mean height at 29° 686; and that it never varies more than one- 
twentieth of an inch, one month with another, chewing the little 
change there is in the elasticity of the Atmosphere. 

This equality of temperature and slight variation in the elasticity 
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of the atmosphere, coupled with a temperature higher than is natural 
to Europeans, which enables the atmosphere to hold in solution much 
moisture, gives rise in the course of time to the only natural draw 
back, which this climate can be aceused of, and that is, a universal 
relaxation of body and mind, especially of body, which creates a pre- 
ternatural susceptibility to external impressions. In consequence 
of this preternatural susceptibility, a difference of 2 or 3 degrees in the 
Thermometer causes either feelings of much greater heat or cold 
than could be expected, and bitter are the complaints when a night is 
2 degrees hotter than usual, Asa natural result of thia relaxation 
and increased susceptibility, all are liable to caturrhal affections, and 
the familiar complaint of cold in the head is much more common than 
in Great Britain, and is in 9 cases out of 10 produced by a slight 
check of the perspiration, from the draught of a Ponka, or the natural 
currents of air, The medical man will at once be able to appreciate 
the many advantages which this favoured island possesses ; but he will 
not or ought not to be ignorant of that most scrious disadvantage 
which unfits it for patients affected with low nervous complaints, and 
diseases attended with relaxation, All patients affected with Chro- 
nie Diarrhea, Chronic Dysentery, Gonorrhea, Leucorrheas, * et hoo 
genus omne” ought not to adopt this station as a desirable resid- 
ence; and residents who are so afflicted should if possible change 
the climate for a drier and a cooler one. 

It has been the custom with the medical men of Calcutta to send 
to this station all patients in the last stage of consumption; many 
of them die "ere they reach the settlement, and all who live to reach 
it, after rallying for a time, ultimately succumb to the complaint. I 
canvot cay whether this dismissal of patients by the physicinn is in- 
tended to benefit the sufferer, or to save the reputation of the medi- 
eal man; but it lins had the effect of destroying what little faith 
there was in the salubrity of Singnpore as a climate adapted for 
Pthisical patients. And now it is believed by many that Singa- 
pore is as injurious for consumption patients, as it was supposed 
former'y to be beneficial, Before an opinion ean be given whethor 
this climate is adapted or not to European constitutions affocted with 
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Pehisie, we must have subjects for trial in the first stage and not in 
the Inst. 

In my opinion this climate is well suited to patients alfected cither 
with a predisposition to tubercular deposit, or where that hns ta- 
ken place toa slight extent. The moderate heat—the slight va- 
riations of temperature—the moisture of the atmosphere—all assist 
in relieving the lungs by throwing the eleminition of excretions on 
the liver and skin. 

This opinion of mine I would consider of little value if it was not 
powerfully supported by facts. 1 have before me the reports for 4 
years of the admissions and deaths of the patients in the European 
Hospital, the Convict Hospital, and the Pauper Hospital, with the 
Insane Asylum Singapore, In these four years the total number of 
cases of di-ease admitted into these Hospitals was 7586, and the total 
number of cases of diseases of the lungs 287, or lin 26. In the 
transactions of the Provincial Medical Association of England in an 
article on Medical Topography and Statistics, it is mentioned that 
the total number of diseases of the lungs in the two localities of Wor- 
cester and the Land's End was 3086; while the total number of cases 
of disease in the two districts was 14,082 giving | in 5.8 as the ge- 
neral ratio of prevalence, a favorable contrast fur Singapore. 

Table No. &. 


















Cases of | 3 
_— Diseases | Ratio of | 2°! ! C9845) pois of 
ofthe | Pihisis. | , Pthisis. 
\Pihisis| - ines. Diseases. 















L'ds End & Worceste:| TIS | S056 [lin 4.8 | 18,082 |lin 25.3 
Worcester,........-.] 414] 1616 [lin 39! 9255 |Lin 22.2 
Lands End,..........] 27] 1470 [lin 4.9) 8.827 |Lin 98.7 
Piymouth,...........] IT]  .. Fe 5.648 [Lin 22,0 
Ditminghom,........] 295 - a 15,663 | lin 64.9 
Hobart Towo,.......,) 202] 2592 [11n 12.8} 30,008 | 1in 148.5 
Singapore, .... 0.0.0: 49 27 |lin 6.8 7,586 | lin 44 
=_ 

From the foregoing table we see that while the ratio of cases of 
Pthisia to diseases of the lungs ix not so favorable for Singapore as 
might be expected, yet the ratio of eases of Pthisis to other disensex 


if 50; and that to such an extent that Van Dieman’s land, suppos= 
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ed to be one of the most eligible situations for this class of diseases, 
must yield the palm to Singapore, in the proportion of 1 in 148, to 
Lin 154. If the examination is confined to the Europeans, the total 
number of cases of disease is 662 nnd the total number of cases of 
Pthisis is 10, being | in 66.2 ; but it must be borne in mind that 
nome but the most serious cases of disease present themselves for 
olmission into the European Hospital, all cases of an ephemeral na- 
ture being treated on board of ship, or allowed to pass unheeded. 
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thatfrom otherdiseases|/ Lin3. | 1in4.3/ lin 4d2| Lin 5.3 lin 119 
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But when Pthisis is fully established the victim hos no escape. 
In the Worcester Dispensary 62 died out of 235 cases of Pthisis, 
or 1 in 3.8, in Birmingham the proportion was | in 1.38; In Singa- 
pore there were 49 of Pthisis and 40 deaths, being 1 death 
from Pthisis in 17 treated with that complaint. 

In conclusion there cannot be a doubt that the climate of Singa- 
pore is one of the most eligible spots under the sun for persons pre- 
disposed to diseases of the lungs, but like all other climates, even 
the most favourable, it will not save those in the last stage of Pthisis 
from an untimely grave. 


ON TOE SUFERFICIES OF THE ISLAND. 


The next point of consideration is the surface of the island. It 
is situated at the south of the Malay Peninsula, but rather more to 
the western than the eastern aspect, being received as it were into 
a recess of the Peninsula, whose eastern point comes further down, 
so protecting it partly from the N.E. monsoon. On all sides it iw 
surrounded by land, its most open quarter being towards the south 
enst, and to a less extent the west. In appearance on the map, it 
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somewhat resembles the Isle of Wight and in size does not differ much. 
Its length is 25} miles, and breadth 14 miles, while it contains 
about 200,000 square acres, of which from 40 to 50,000 are under 
cultivation ; the rest, perhaps 156,000, is still in a state of primitive 
jungle, formed of high trees, and dense impenetrable under brush- 
wood (J.T. Thomson). The highest point of the island is about 
the centre, though nearer the south than the north, and the west 
than the east. ‘This elevation is about 500 feet high, composed of 
granite, while its name, Bukit Tina, denotes the existence of an im- 
portant metal Tin, which was once obtained from it. The rest of 
the island is composed of ridges and sloping vallies. The ridges 
running somewhat parallel to the length of the island, which is east 
and west. The vallies are of limited extent except one or two, in 
one of which Singapore town is situated, and which must contain 
20,000 square acres under cultivation, or cleared ofjungle. ‘The is- 
land is nearly surrounded by coral formation, but except ot a few 
isolated spots as at Tunjoug Pdgdr, Pdssir Pinjdng, and in the Old 
Straits, the coral is not exposed at low water, and even these gpats 
are but of a limited extent. Sand and mud, and here and there 
rocks of Sand-stone and [ron-clay-stone is the general nature of the 
aachoring ground close in shore, as in Singapore Harbour, The 
rivers are not large but very numerous, so that whatever rain falls, is 
s00n carried to the sea, Many indentations are seen in coasting the 
island, which might be mistaken for the mouths of large rivers, hut 
they are merely creeks, or arms of the sea, with perhaps a rivulet 
opening into the inland aspect. Extensive marshes for the size of the 
island exist, but they are all with a few exceptions open to the sea 
and subjected to tidal influence, ‘The only plutonic rock in the is- 
land is granite and its modifications ; to it and Sand-stone, do we owe 
the mineral part of our soil, the rest is derived from animals and ye- 
getables. The upper soil of the island throughout, is ofa light des- 
cription, principally sandy on the topa of the hills, and red soil at 
their base; or light red soil as the covering with clay as the base, 
Some hills coutain a litthe more alumina and Lrow in their surfane 
s0il forming laterite, which on the hills varies in depth from 2 tu ot) 
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feet with a base of clay which in the plains is met with from 10 to 
50 feet below the surface, or broken Sand-stone. ‘The vulliea are of 
course the richest in good soil from containing what is washed down 
from the hills, as well as that immense quantity of half decomposed 
vegetable matter, which successive generations of vegetable life fur- 
nish. From the general appearance of the valley of Singapore, from 
eoral having been found in making excavations, with shells and that 
kind of black mud, a compound of decayed animal and vegetable 
matter, we would infer that this has been reclaimed from the sea by 
a process of elevation, which may to this day be going on, and that 
this elevation cannot be very ancicnt may be inferred from the fact 
of Mr. ‘Thomson having found o piece of wood bored through at one 
end with the remains of a twisted rope, 40 feet below the surface, 
aud 4+ a mile inland to high water mark (aife, p. 136). At the 
western entry of this valley the town of Singapore ia built, facing 
the sea to the south, and hoving a range of hills about 100 feet high 
to landward. Through the centre of the town rung the Singapore 
river, the largest river on the southern aspect of the island. On the 
East forming the boundary in that quarter is the Kalang river. Be- 
twixt these rivers there is a third of some importance in Medical 
Police from having been converted inte a canal in a part of its course ; 
it drains a large extent of ground, it is called the Rochor Canal and 
earries off the superabundance of water that would otherwise stagnate 
on a valley of some size through which the Bukit Tima road runs. 
The river of Singapore that divides the town in two, has ite channel 
wear the mouth of great breadth, perhaps 150 yards, and at high wa- 
rer permits boats of 30 to 6 tons to enter, but at low water the 
insignificance of the stream is visible; from its mouth about 1 of a 
mile inland it receives an Minstamosing branch, which in the shape of a 
ennal joins it again higher wp, having 5 to 6 feet of water at full tide, 
but dry at low water. A little above the bridge at Campong Ma- 
Jacea, the river divides into numerous branches, one of which pro- 
ceeds a8 far as the Seapoy lines, others join to form islands covered 
with mangroves and dry at low water, until tracing its progress in- 
land through many turns and windings for about 2 to 3 miles, it is 
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lost from its inalgnificance in the district of Tanglin. Into this r- 
ver the drains of tte most populous part of the town are supposed 
to empty themselves, On the banks of this river and its divisions, 
hundreds of houses, inhabited by both poor and comparatively weal- 
thy natives, are built. These houses are of wood, or attaps, erected 
on posts and covered with attaps, having betwixt the inhabitants and 
the swamp only one open flooring of Nibong. The elevation of these 
houses is just sufficient to place them above high water mark ; their 
aggregation forming certain Campongs or villages, called Bukit Pas. 
su and Campong Malacea, and on the Rochor canal Campong Bugis, 
having collectively a population of perhaps 2 to 3,000, constantly 
living in swamps. ‘These mangrove swamps on which the houses are 
built, and other swamps within 4 of a mile of Singapore, occupy a- 
bout 1,000 acres; but previous to the extension of the town and the 
draining that has been practised within afew years, the round oceu- 
pied by swamps uniler tidal influence, must have been 3 or 4 times 
that extent. When the tide is at its ebb these marshes are dry, and 
disclose a bottom of very fine black slimy mud some feet in thick. 
ness, Saline in its properties, and giving forth Carbonic Acid, Car- 
buretted and Sulphuretted Hydrogen to such an extent, that those 
unaccustomed to live in the vicinity can scarcely breathe from the 
intolerable stench of the Inst. ‘This is more Particularly appli- 
cable to the canal running through Canal street and close to the 
Jail, and the canal that skirts the North Bridge Road. The houses 
at Campong Bugis, Rochor, and along the canal of that name, so 
ironically stated as pleasantly situated on its banks, are all subject to 
the same atmosphere, which is so contaminated with Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen that white lead paint used to the walls of the buildings is 
almost immediately blackened. ‘To the east.of the town and valley 
of Singapore, in the districts of Siglip and Tina Méri, and in 
other parts of the island, we had and still haye swamps of a different 
kind, not subject to tidal influence. These swamps or marshy 
vallies are surrounded by moderate elevations on all sides, except 
One which generally faces the sen, They were formerly used as 
Paddy Grounds, the high jungle haying been cut down, but as that 
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agricultural produce has for some time ceased to be cultivated 
these vallies are now occupied with rank vegetation, such a5 species 
of Graminacex, Cyperncem and other plants that court a boggy soil. 
The principal part of the rain that falls sinks into the ground and 
lodges there, for the under soil is of a clayey consistence ; the rest 
goes to the nourishment of these plants, which spring up to the 
height of 6 feet, vigorous, healthy, and strong, till their time of 
decay comes, when their decomposed state gives stimulus, and 
strength, and nourishment, to those plants that take their place. The 
sun shines down with its full brilliancy and effect, having no high 
trees to ward it off, raising into existence many forms of organic 
life with an alarming celerity. The hills around protect the 
vallies from breezes or goles, giving the atmosphere a heavy, 
warm, and sickly feeling, while the absence of currents of air and 
the presence of much moisture, retain undiluted the pernicious ma- 
laria. A few Bugis and Malays are seen located on the sides of the 
hills, but the visible living in the valliea are confined to frogs and 
snakes, some, a3 the Ular Sawa or Python, reaching the enormous 
length of 30 feet, the snipe in ite season is to be met with, but our 
wild animals as Deer, Pigs, and Tigers, limit their peregrinations to 
its borders. ‘These fresh water yallies may be called the valliea of 
death, and furnish incontestable proofs of the malarious influence of 
decomposing vegetable matter. 

In the high jungles we have vegetation undergoing somewhat the 
same decomposition that occurs in the vallies, but not to such an 
extent, owing to the height of the trees, and the denseness of the un- 
der brushwood preventing the action of the sun. A tree that falls, 
or leaves that cover the soil, in a dry situation merely undergo a slow 
process of combustion, by which the Carbon unites with oxygen ve- 
ry slowly, and elicits carbonic acid. In marshes ogain where there 
is free moisture, and necess to air and sunshine, instead of o mere 
decay of vegetable matter, there ia a decomposition, the carbon not 
only unites with oxygen to form carbonic acid, but the water con- 
tained in the plant is decomposed,—its oxygen uniting in a certain 
proportion to form carbonic acid, while its hydrogen unites with 
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another proportion of carbon to form carburetted hydrogen. In a 
wet marsh this decomposition goes on with redoubled vigour eom- 
pared withadry one, from the water furnishing abundance of oxygen 
and hydrogen to form earbonie acid and carburetted hydrogen. 

One advantage of draining consists in carrying off this superabun- 
dant water and reducing the carbon to combine with the water sole- 
ly contained in the vegetable, by which the formation of carburet- 
ted hydrogen is almost entirely prevented. Licbig states, “ when 
wood putrefies in marshes, carbon and oxygen are separated from 
its elements in the form of carbonic acid, and hydrogen in the form 
of carburetted hydrogen. But when wood decays or putrifies in 
the air, its hydrogen does not combine with earbon, but with oxygen 
for which it has a much greater affinity at common temperatures.” 

In a marsh we may have the two processes going on at the same 
time, towards the surface we may have the decomposition of vege- 
table matter and the formation of carburetted hydrogen, while be- 
low we may have the slow combination of the carbon with oxygen 
forming carbonie acid, an act of slow combustion by which the wood 
is charred : how often planters here must have noticed that charring 
of wood ! 

Yet another formation is seen in our rivers and its tributary ca- 
nals when under tidal influence, when carbon unites with oxygen 
and hydrogen to form carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, ano- 
ther proportion of hydrogen unites with the sulphur of the sul- 
phates of the salt water to form sulphuretted hydrogen. Here there 
is an addition to the product of fresh water marshes in the exist- 
ence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and in no small quantity. In some 
fresh water marshes sulphuretted hydrogen may be generated in 
small quantities, when we have o particular class of plants, as the cru- 
cifere ; but if these plants are buried deep, so that decomposition 
goes on but slowly, there we have sulphurets formed, in the shape 
of pyrites or crystallized sulphuret of iron. Regarding the addition 
of sulphuretted hydrogen to the other products found in fresh water 
swamps, let the reader pay particular attention, os it will go far to 
elucidate the nature of miasm. 
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PART Il. 


Ix 1819 this island was made an English settlement, and it then 
contained about 2 to 300 Malays; from that number the population 
has principally, if not almost entirely increased by immigration to 
57.422, according to the census of 1845, composed of the following 
nations as seen in this table. 








TOTAL. 


NATIONS. MALES. | FEMALES. 





Peart OeGNE acco viseatdsacdeceses 
Indo Britains, .. ee ee ee 
AromperntamSy 2a ce ee ee ees 
Malays, .. TeTTerili ecg | ee 
Chinese,.. pon 28h ee Oe 
Bengalese, .... +. 01 c0erets 02 40 00s. 
lings, .c 00 ceee sees sets en eeaes 
JAVANESE, 0. ee ee ee eee te ee ees 
Bayis, .. -. eee e eeu e eee te eee ee 
Portugese, 00. cece cece eee ee ee ee] 
Arabs, te oe ee PP Tee eee ae ee ee 
Calres,. eee ee ee 
Parsees,... fe Fe eee te Pe ee ee 
Boyanese,.... ee ee 


Convicts, oft Choe ee ee 
CU ieee oo oe ee ee a 
Patients,. oe oe ee ih Se Pee ee 
Hospital European,.... PP ene tt oe BS 
Floating Population,......+.«« «+ 





This table at the present time is far from accurate, ns the popu- 
lation may be computed at 70,000, and moreover it ia almost im- 
possible in the present state of acquaintance which subsists betwixt 
natives and Europeans, to elicit the truth regarding their number 
of adult females and children, but it is sufficiently minute to suit all 
medical purposes. In addition to the natives enumerated there are 
many others, As for instance we have Siamese and Cochin Chinese 
classed under the head of Chinese, Americans with Europeans, Jews 
with Armenians, Bengalese include all the natives of India, except 
Klings and Parsees, Malays the various surrounding countries. By 
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Portugese are understood the descendants of Portuguese, that in the 
marriages and inter-marriages with natives for 300 years have near- 
ly lost all national features. In a medical point of view | would look 
upon all the variety of races that are settled in this island a3 capable 
of being divided into 3 great classes. The jirst class may be parti- 
cularised as possessing a full habit of body, well fed and clothed, and 
whose occupations do not expose them to local influences creative of 
disease, but which is the reverse with their mode of living ; this class 
includes Europeans, Indo-Britains, Armenians and Parsees, and the 
principal men in the second class. The second class may be said to 
be an industrious, hard working race, whose occupations expose them 
to whatever local influence may exist to create disease, whose habit 
of body is gross, full and flably, whose food is bulky, not heat creat- 
ing, and but little :-otised; who are sufficiently clothed, but poorly 
housed, and of whom the majority earn but little more than necessa- 
ry for their support, and moreover are addicted to the immoderate 
use of Opium, by which not only is their life rendered miserable, 
but its duration much curtailed. This class includes the Chinese, 
Siamese and Cochin Chinese. The third class may be described ns 
a spare yet muscular race of small size and not disposed to form fut, 
in temper and passions quick and excitable when roused, but lazy and 
indolent generally ; sufficiently clothed but poorly housed and pur- 
suing occupations which expose them to all the local influences erea- 
tive of disease ; in diet sparing and that diet of a bulky mature, not 
heat creating wor exciting, and but little azotised; whose wages 
are sufficient to clothe them and feed them. This class includes 
Malays, Bengalese, Klings, Javanese, Bugis, Portuguese descendante, 
Arabs, Caffres, Boyangs, in fact all natives of India and the Eastern 
Archipelago, not included iu the first and second classes. [Lu this last 
class, | would include the convicts, who are natives of India except 
a very few local Chinese and a few from Hongkong. 

In Singapore with the exception children and bedridden adults, it 
would be impossible to suffer from starvation ; privations are the lot of 
all, but it must be said for this our tropical region that all kind Pro- 
videnca seema to haye opened her stores must lavishly for the use of 
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man; he needs neither toil nor spin, and yet like the lilies of the field. 
he can he fed and clothed. Every eleared spot that is allowed to run 
into jungle, furnishes leaves of various kinds that ean be used 
in curries or in stews. The common Ubi kayn gives o delicious ar- 
row root and this plant is found as a weed, and used as a fence: in all 
parts the clady (arom esculentum) that springs wp indigenous to our 
marshes and ditches, though possessed of a posionous fluid in its 
leaves aud epidermis of the root, yet furnishes in the latter when 
boiled a wholesome food for man, and fattening nourishment for pigs 
in its leaves. ‘The sea and rivers teem with fish, and the beaches 
with molluses and edible sea weeds. If any part of a ditch is dug, 
in 3 or 6 months it will be filled with fish, and dally from it you 
will see superannuated women and young children drawing out small 
yet tasty fish to season their dry rice or iusipid clay. 

Before a disease can be produced it is necessary to have first an 
exciting cause, such as exposure, minsm or coutagion, aud second a 
body in au apt or predisposed state to receive the impression of the 
exciting cause, and this aptness may be produced, among other pre- 
disposing causes, by bad and low living, or too high living, But of 
the two specified predisposing causes it haa been found that poor 
living induces a condition of body much more favourable to receive 
the poison of Malaria and contagion than the opposite state, nay, to 
such an extent does it do so, as in appearance to swamp the exciting 
catises and give rise to the idea that poverty and wretchedness alone 
Will induce endemic fever. I cannot think so, or else we would of- 
ten in cases of shipwreck, and long voyages, bave those exposed to 
such a fate, when extreme want has been fur a length of time press- 
ing on them, and death in the shape of starvation staring them in 
the face. 1 say in such cases if poverty alone could create fever, then 
we ought to have it developed to a frightful extent ; but uch is not 
the case. No, instead of going the full length of Dr. Alison’s yiews, 
1 would stop short with this conviction, that poverty and wretched- 
ness predispose the body tu receive the impression of the shila 
taint of contagion and miasin. 

Iu the first class of my division of the population nine-tenths of 
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the diseases that afflict them are the result of their imprudence, or 
errors in living ; highly seasoned dishes, ments of various kinds, but 
little vegetables, and with the exception of the morning, a total ab- 
stinence from water, and a strict adherence to Wine, Beer, and Spi- 
rits, and that too ina latitude so obnoxious to inflammatory complaints, 
engender 7) per cent of the diseases that afflict us heres indeed it hina 
long been a matter of wonder to me how my fellow countrymen retain 
their health in spite of all their effurts to destroy it. [tspeaks volumes 
for the climate, During 8 years practice in this island I have had more 
deaths among European patients from inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes than from all the other diseases that flesh is heir to, ‘The 
next class of fatal diseases are inflammation of the liver and intes- 
tines, the latter of much the more frequent oceurrence, Of Febrile di- 
seases, Intermittent fever has been of late years more prevalent, since 
the custom has been commenced of living in the country. Remit. 
tent fever as indiginous to the island, has only attacked to my know- 
ledge 4 Europeans. ‘The Ist was a Coustable, who, some years ago, 
while in the jungle making a census of the people, was attacked anil 
died. 1 attended him and found his case in all particulars identical 
with the Java or Batavia fever, or Dummam Capiallu of the Malays. 
The 2d. caxe was Mr. C—— who, after his return from Europe, 
made a very fatiguing excursion into the juncle, was attacked with 
the same fever, aud though every exertion to save him was used hy 
Dr Oxley, yet he succombed to the disease. Having been called in 
to this case I found it exactly the same with the preceding, but with 
more liver derangement. ‘The 3d. case was another Constable, at- 
tended by Dr. ‘Traill, who received the miasmatic poison in the jun- 
gle and died. The 4th. and only ease of recovery was Mr. D. 
who, living at the very base of a marsh once drained and rendered 
healthy, but afterwards the drain having been allowed to become ob- 
structed, the marsh was brought back to its former state, was attack. 
ed with symptoms of remittent fever, with great cerebral excitement. 
T had him ‘removed from his house and brought into town, and by 
vigorous treatment and a powerful constitution, he recovered, the ou- 
ly one of the four that did. 
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On the authority of Drs. Martin, and Oxley, and on my own, | 
venture to say that for the last 16 years, these have been the only 
eases of Remittent fever attacking European residents, produced by 
focal causes. 

By the kindness of Dr. Oxley I have been furnished with 4 an- 
nual reports of the diseases and deaths of the patients in the Euro- 
pean Hospital, the Convict Hospital, and the Pauper Hospital with 
the Insane Asylum; but as it would be impossible to do justice to 
these reports and confine this paper to a reasonable length, | cannot 
give wore than the report on the diseases produced by local influ- 
ence. 


I will now shew the reuler what has been publixhed concerning 
Singapore, and that I may not extend this paper to too great length 
1 will be as brief os possible. 

* The site of the town is remarkable for its salubrity, and the fe- 
vers and dysseutries of ordinary tropical countries are of very rare 
occurénce. I have no recollection indeed of any European having 
falien a victim to the climate in the long period of 9 years, since 
the formation of the settlement. ‘This may appear at first view the 
more remarkable, since « considerable portion of the site of the town, 
and much of the neighbourhood is a low and even nolsome marsh.— 
(Cranfurd's Embassy.) 

“ Tt has been a matter of astonishment that the settlement, sur- 
rounded as Singapore is by marshes, should from the time of its for- 
mation, never have suffered from the extensive exhalations which 
must of necessity arise fromthem. The causes which operate in the 
production of Malaria are at first view al] combined ; the fact howe- 
ver, that malignant Remittent fever is unknown at Singapore would 
render an absolute assertion to this effect nugatory. That a very 
large quantity of decayed vegetable matter is imbedded in the fresh 
aud galt water swamps is undeniable, and from their number, extent, 
and general aspect, it becomes an interesting question, to what cir- 
cumstunce are we lodelted for the total absence of the more formi- 
dable varieties of fever, and the acknowledged ealubrity of the cli- 
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wate? The almost unvaried alternations of Inod and sea breezes 
concur in a tendency to disperse any venomous exhalstions that 
emanate from the decomposing matter; and in contemplating this 
anomaly of marshy ground, luxuriant vegetation, and high tempera- 
ture, with an absolute immunity from various febrile disease, the ad- 
mission is almost foreed upon us, that this agency is not wholly in- 
operative, yet it never could be conceded that this of itself is suffici- 
ent to account for the absence of Malaria; stagnation of the atmos- 
phere certainly takes place, and time is doubtless allowed for the 
concentration of any malignant product of the soil if they really ex- 
isted, whilst it is evident that ventilation in other situations where 
various eMluvia are known to be generated, affords little security 
against their efforts. ‘That the settlers at Singapore have never ex- 
perienced the baneful influence of febrific miasma, is to be attribut- 
ed, it would seem to its absolute non-existance, and not to the salu- 
tury operation of any agents rendering a Pestilential atmosphere in- 
noceious.”"—{ Indian Journal April Ist. 1839.) 

In Dr. MeCulloch’s work on Malaria in reference to Singapore 
he says, “ but there is one mystery for which I can conjecture no so- 
Intion, while it rests on great authorities, and while every imaginable 
circumstance is present that ought to render'the land in question one 
of the most pestiferous spots under the sun. It is a collection of 
jungles, woods, marshes, rivers, and sea swamps; and it is a flat and 
under a tropical sun, and it is the land of monsoons; and yet is a 
land where fever is unknown; and this land is our new settlement 
of Singapore. I dare not attempt to contradict such tesiimony, and 
must try to believe what I cannot understand, but others may for 
aught I know be inclined to suppose that some favouritism not per- 
haps inexplicable has dictated this report.” 

From these quotations, the reader will without doubt have embra- 
ced the idea that Singapore is a spot free from febrile influences, 
though in examining the preceding table of Febrile Diseases, thot 
belief may be shaken on o superficial view: but to look deeper 
and properly understand that table, in the first place it is necessary 
to explain that the inmates of the European Hospital are derived 
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from the shipping, and with few exceptions, not from the resident 
Europeans, Zed. that the cases of Intermittent fever have been 
mostly contracted originally in other countries, few or no eases hav- 
ing been primarily produced in Singapore, 3rd that not one of the 
cases of intermittent fever has been so virulent as to cause death, 
4th. that that all the cases of remittent fever have been imported, the 
subjects of the disease having been suffering under the malady on en- 
tering the harbour; or, as I have seenin the favorable monsoon from 
Java, having received the malarious influence there, that has not been 
perfected until 8 to 10 doys have elapsed, and while they were in Sin- 
gapore harbour. Referring to the reports of the convict hospital, there 
is to appearance an alarming amount of intermittent cases, but when 
examined they will be found to be of such m mild type, that in 900 
eases there were only 11 deaths. In factona more careful classification 
of diseases, one half in 1846 were placed under the head ephemeral, 
and this might with equal truth have been adopted in the previous 
vears. Moreover these convicts who were attacked with intermittent 
fever, were living and working, in the majority of cases, in the coun- 
try amongst fresh water swamps, at Siginp for instance. If inter- 
mittent fever was indiginous to Singapore no class of men would 
have suffered more from it than the convicts; but we find that in 4 
years there were only 8 cases, of which 2 died, and I have Dr. Ox- 
ley’s authority to state that these cases of remittent fever were not 
contracted in Singapore, but on an island contiguous and used o3 4 
flag staff station. The unusual No. of 46 cases of remittent fever in the 
Pauper hospital for 1945 is accounted for by the shipwreck of 3 yes- 
sels that year having native crews, who being brought to Singapore 
were found to have contracted remittent fever and were admitted in- 
to the hospital. From the testimony of others and from my own ob- 
servations | may state as the fact, that the town and immediate suburbs 
of Singapore are free from all malarious influence of that description 
which generates fever of a malignant type; but this will not apply 
to the country, for wherever « large band of Convicts have been sta- 
tioned near to a fresh water swamp, or have been road making 
through such a swamp, these convicts have almost to a man been 
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attacked with intermittent fever, for instance when stationed at the 
Galang in a swamp called Piya Baser, and at Biddu previous to 
its being drained. Until within the last 4 years no Europeans lived 
in the country contiguous to fresh water swamps ; but about that 
time, not knowing that fever was to be met with in any part of the 
island, I built a Bungalow on a hill situated 6 miles from town, one 
mile from the sea, with a swamp to the East and 5.E., and the pri- 
mitive jungle of high trees inland. 1 did not reside there one 
month, sleeping only 2 nights weekly, until I was attacked with in- 
termittent fever of so severe a type as to resist all treatment for 
months. Ona subsequent occasion my brother by sleeping in the 
same house was attacked with intermittent fever, but of a milder 
type. Ona hill at the base of the marsh, a mile distant from my 
Bungalow and close to the sea beach, about the same time was built 
another Bungalow ; the proprietors and others only resided there on 
the Saturdays and Sundays, but all, to the number of four, who did 
so were attacked with intermittent fever. The inhabitants chiefly 
Malays, of the neighbouring village of Siglap in that district, were 
continually subject to intermittent fever, a few cases passing into 
a remittent type. At the base of the beautiful hills which surround 
this swamp, are groves of fruit trees, and remnants of houses, whose 
inhabitants were obliged to leave on account of fever and tigers ; 
the air seemed to be purer, the temperature was lower, the water 
was better, and the soil was of a sandy nature, with « clayey subsoil, 
in all these respects superior to what we meet with in Singapore. 
What then was the canse of this malarious influence? The swamp, 
cied, and accordingly applied to the Government to have it 
drained. A drain 1} miles in length, 5 feet in breadth, and 4 feet 
in depth was made, which had the effect of carrying off all the super- 
fluous moisture, and now, instead of a swamp producing nothing but 
species of Cyparecee and Graminacee reaching the height of 5 and 6 
feet, and, of such a boggy nature that in a few steps you sunk seve- 
feet, there isa dry cultivated plain, well drained, growing vegetables, 
and cocoanut trees, and firm under foot ; but above all, instead of a 
swamp of decomposing vegetable matter, the generator of malaria, 
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there is now nothing but a decay of vegetable matter, eminently use- 
ful in the support of the trees cultivated in it, and from which decay 
po miasmatic or malurious principle now proceeds. Six months af- 
ter draining that marsh, intermittent fever disappeared !! So that, 
during subsequent years those who have resided in the two Bunga- 
lows already mentioned, and who have not resided for a day or two 
but for months, have not been attacked, and the villagers of Siglip 
have been as exempt, as formerly they were prone to attacks of 
fever, 

Within the last 12 months the drain got obstructed, and the ground 
in some parts returned to its former state, the consequence of which 
waz, that some of those who lived in the village of Siglip, and Mr. 
D. who resided in the Bungalow close to the beach, were again at- 
tacked with remittent fever. My coolies were attacked with inter- 
mittent fever, and in short, the locality was returning to tte former 
unhealthy condition when I again requested the Government's azsist- 
ance in clearing out the drain, which was willingly granted, and fe- 
ver again disappeared. The same occurred at Bidu, 3 miles from 
Siglip, where there is a large swamp, formerly like the Siglip one 
an extensive Paddy field. The convicts while located there were in- 
cessently attacked with fever, and the villagers also; this swamp has 
now been drained to form cocoanut plantations, and fever hes much 
abated, yea simost disappeared. If our attention was directed to 
other parts of the island, we would witness similar results. From 
these facts I will deduce the following conclusions. 

First. ‘That Singapore town although surrounded by salt water 
swamps subject to tidal influence, is exempt from endemic fevers. 

Second, That where Europeans or natives are located in the is- 
land of Singapore contiguous to a fresh water swamps, they are par- 
ticularly obnoxious to fever, principally of an intermittent type. 

Third. That on draining o fresh water swamp the fever will dis- 
appear, but on the return of such 1 swamp to its original state by 
the obstruction of the drainage, the fever will also return. (ther 
conclusions not less important may also be drawn,‘as the following. 
Ist, that within 6 miles from Singapore town fever can be generated 
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while the town itself is, as stated by Dr. McCulloch “a land where 
fevers are unknown." ‘The deductions | would make from that are, 
Ist. temperature in this instance cannot be s couse of fever, as the 
difference of temperature about 1° lower, is in favor of the fever ge- 
nerauting district. 2d. ‘The state of moisture—fall of rain, electricity, 
winds, and currents of air, all these can have no effect in making the 
one place more healthy than the other, as from the proximity, the 
same meteorological changes must be felt in both places at the same 
time, indeed the palm of superiority im all these respects would be 
carried off by the fever generating locality, which has free ventilation, 
and an atmosphere not polluted by the respiration of thousands of 
human beings, nor the efiluvia from the filth of as many thousands of 
natives, who know not the charms of cleanliness. There is only one 
inference to be made, and that is, that although both the town and 
the country are possessed of swamps, those near town are under tidal 
influence and those in the country not, and that as we find the town to 
be exempt from fever, and the country not, we must attribute to the 
swamps in the country the fever, and to the state of these swamps, 
viz., their freshness and their not being subject to tidal influence, 
the generation of malaria, as in these respects only, do they differ 
from the swamps in town, 

Having | think clearly shewn that a locality contiguous to fresh 
water swamps is obnoxious to fever, and that it is not so when con- 
tiguous to swamps subject to tidal influence, the conclusion to be 
drawn is that either some malurious influence is generated in fresh 
water swamps which is not in those subject to tidal influence, or, 
if generated, that there is some counteracting agent which ren- 
ders the malaria innocuous. 

In a former part of this Paper T have stated the gaseous products 
of decomposing vegetable matter to be carbonic acid and carburetted 
hydrogen, and where sulphurets are present sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Where animal matter exists with vegetable there is in addition am- 
monia. These are the known and acknowledged gaseous products 
of marshes and are by some considered og the Malorin, ** Car. 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen which are frequently evol- 
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ved from the earth in cellars, mines, wells, sewers and other places, 
are amongst the most venomous miasms” ( Liebig) ; and the supposed 
existence of sulphoretted hydrogen is, according to Daniel, the cause 
of the Sierra Leon fever. If these gases in such small quantities ag 
they exist in marshes can oceasion fever, they will, when in a more 
concentrated state, produce fever of a more malignant type, or even 
in the same state of dilution will, in other places and under other 
circumstances, produce the same effects, if any malarions principle 
is inherent in them ; for chemistry acknowledges no difference in the 
constitution and properties of these gases when prepared in nature's 
vast laboratory, or in a chemist’s small one. To prevent the proli- 
xity of referring to numerous authorities on the properties of these 
gases, | will confine myself to Dr. Christison’s work on poisons, the 
highest standard authority on the subject. 

Carbonic Acid. When a man attempts to inhale pure carbonic 
acid gas, the nostrils and throat are irritated so strongly that the 
glottis closes, and inspiration becomes impossible. Hence when a 
person is immersed in the gas nearly or perfectly pore, as in a beer 
vat or an old well, he dies at ance of suffocation (fourth ed. p, 815.) 
M. Devergie has been led to the opinion that air which contains 5 
per cent of Carhonic Acid is amply enough impregnated to ocra- 
sion death (p. 821). The incipient symptoms of poisoning by this 
gas, when it was estimated to be 2 per cent a5 a constituent of the at. 
mosphere, are given by Mr. Coathupe, he having closed every aper- 
ture in a room of the capacity of 80 cubic yards, kindled the stove 
and watched the results. In 4 hours he had alight giddiness, in 54 
hours intense giddiness the desire to vomit without the power, ex- 
cessive prostration, and ineapalhility of muscular effort, a frequent 
full trembling pulse, « sense of distention of the cerebral arteries, 
agonising headache, but no sense of suffocation. Such are the symp- 
toms of a narcotic poison in a diluted thongh still dangerous quan- 
tity. The unfortunate prisoners in the [Mack Hole of Calcutia suf. 
fered from the narcotic effects of this gas, produced by the respira- 
tion of 146 persons confined in s room not 20 feet square ; but I 
cannot coincide with the Editor of the Indian Register, that this re- 
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cord of suffering and symptoms, “ affords proof invaluahe, that fe- 
ver, gangrene and plague, may all result from the same polluted 
air.” According to the tables of Mr. Quetelet, Charcoal Burners 
are within the list of trades where the mortality is sometimes above 
and sometimes below the average rate of mortality. Miners, Bre- 
wers, and Lime Burners all breathe an atmosphere much more im- 
pregnated with Carbonie Acid Gas then what is to be found in 
marshes, and yet we do not hear of these trades suffering from fever 
more than other trades, 

Carburetted Hydrogen. M. Majendie ascribes to the agency of 
this gas the specific power of marsh mizsmata, and quotes a case 
where several persons being asleep the chamber was filled with this 
gas and they were seized with typhus of a very severe form. “ But 
how does this accord with the known effeets of Carburetted Hydro- 
gen? When an atmosphere is strongly impregnated with it symp- 
toms of narcotic poisoning are produced in those that breathe it; M. 
Devergie mentions that one person was comatose, and occasionally 
eonvulsed with froth issuing from the mouth, occasional vomiting, 
sterterous breathing, and dilated pupils and in 9 hours he breathed 
his last. But Uyaten found it inert when injected into the veins, 
and what is more to the point, Colliers breathe the air of coal mines 
Without apparent injury when strongly impregnated with it.” “ The 
mixed gases of coal gas and oll appear likewise to be inert when 
considerably diluted ; for gas men breathe with impunity an atmos- 
phere considerably loaded with them,” “ and in the course of some 
researches on the illuminating power and best mode of burning these 
gases, Dr. Turner and myself daily for two montha breathed sir 
strongly impregnated with them, but never remarked any unpleasant 
effect whatever.""—(Christison.) 

“Sulpheretted Hydrogen Gas. This is probably the most delete- 
rious of all the Gases,"—(Christison.) According to Thenard and 
Dupoytren air containing only an 800th of it will kill small birds in 
a few seconds, a 290th will kill a dog, Champier found a 250th kill a 
horse. Such are the certain effects of the gas when breathed in a con- 
centrated state. “Dr, Turner and I found that Hydro Sulphuric 
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Acid is very injurious to vegetables,” appearing “ to exhaust the vita- 
lity ofplants, and to cause in them a state analogous to narcotic poi- 
soning in animals.”—(Christison.) M. Halle says, the symptoms, in 
cases where the vapours are breathed in a state of concentration are 
sudden weakness and all the signa of ordinary asphyxia. When the 
noxious emanations are less concentrated, several affections have 
been noticed, which may be reduced to 2 varieties, the one consist- 
ing of pure coma, the other of coma and tetanic convulsions.” In 
none of the “ French investigations on this singular subject lias any 
allusion been made to the question, whether the health sustains any 
injary from jong continoed exposure to the Gas in very minute pro- 
portion. Itis probably injurious however. At one time while in the 
Practice of not using any precautions against inhaling the Gas in 
chemical reseaches, I used to remark that daily exposure to it in a 
minute quantity caused in a few weeks an extraordinary laasitude, 
langour of the pulse, and defective appetite. Mr. Taylor says, that 
the workmen in the Thames Tunnel became affected with giddiness, 
sickness, general debility and emaciation, then with alow fever at- 
tended with delirium, and in the course of a few months several died. 
No cause could be discovered except the frequent escape of Sulphur- 
etted Hydrogen from the roof.”—(Christixon.) 

From these extracts we see that this Gas does possess very inju- 
rious effects when breathed ina concentrated form, we and cannot but 
suppose, that even in a much dilated form it must be injurious. In- 
deed to such an extent was it supposed to be so that the fever which 
attacked those who navigated the Niger was attributed by Professor 
Daniell to the existence of this Gas in the water of the river, and the 
specimens of the water when brought to England freely evolved the 
gs; but the Editor of the Brit: and For: Med: Rey: No. xxxi p. 
269, says, “ the section on the causes of fever is valuable, but throws 
no new light on the subjectexcept to disperse the theory promul- 
gated some time before the sailing of the expedition from England, 
of the Niger might account for the fever. Dr. McWilliam shews in 
the most satisfactory manner that no such gasis found in the Niger, 
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and that what was detached in the specimens sent to Englaud, ori- 
ginated in the bottles themselves from decomposition of their con- 
tents.” 

Professor Gardiner of the Hampden Sidney College, endeavours 
to shew that Sulphuretted hydrogen is the active agent in the pro- 
duction of fever of malarious districts, both maritime and inland. 
His arguments are principally founded on Professor Daniell’s theory, 
which has beew found to be incorrect, and on suspending polished 
silver to the action of what gaa might be, in 3 small rivers, in mar- 
shea, small springs and the sir over marshes and springs ; in all these 
experiments the silver was stained, in marshes in 24 hours, in rivers 
a month, and in the air sometimes longer. The effect produced on 
the silver was so slight and embraced such a length of time to pro- 
duce the effect, thot these experiments of Professor Gardiner cannot 
be considered of any weight. In opposition to his theory I would cite 
this, that in a part of Paris where the contents of the necessaries of 
that vast city are collected for making poudrette, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is disengaged in large quantities, to the olfmetory annoyance 
of the neighbourhood, but, according to the French commissioners 
who examined the spot, uct to the visible detriment of the health of 
the neighbourhood or workmen in the buildings. Sometime ago 
1 made the following experiments. I siturated white blotting paper 
{n a solation of carbonate of lead, and then dried it; this I cut 
into pieces and suspended in various parts of the town of Singapore, 
near the Jail, in the river, and in the canal io new bridge road, and 
in the course of a few hours all were visibly blackened ; that in the 
canal near the Jail being the first to be so, thea the canal on new 
bridge road, the Inst to be so being that which was euspended in the 
river, but all shewing that sulpluretted hydrogen existed to a great 
extent. 

About the same time I suspended in the sir in several situntions 
over the marsh at Siglap, where I have mentioned fever once o- 
bounded, several pieces of paper eaturated with lead, and in 48 
hours exposure no visible effect was produced, shewing that no sul- 
plaretted hydrogen existed. This plan of testing sulpburetted 
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hydrogen is a much more delicate one than Professor Gardi- 
her's. 

Tu the spots where sulphuretted hydrogen abounds according to 
my observations no fever exists. To arrive at this conclusion I have 
made repeated and repeated enquiries on that point, amongst o class 
of natives who live entirely in small boats in the river, and canals 
jost alluded to, sleeping there without fail, wherever their avocations 
may lead them to during the day. These natives are Chinese and 
Malays. The latter are regularly domesticated in their boats, their 
wives seldom veuture on shore, except to see some festivals, or pur- 
chase a little finery, and when they do so they seem really to be 
out of their element. The children are brought into the world, 
brought up, and leave it, in their boats, and to complete their isolation 
although they are Malays yet their patois is so peculiar as only to 
be understood by themselves, These natives are without an excep- 
tion free from fever. The inhabitants of the houses that skirt the 
canals and the river are also exempt from fever, though I cannot 
say positively that ocrasionally it may not have attacked some. But 
the strongest proof of all, is that there isa canal which skirts the 
enst side of the Jail within a very few yards of the building and 
Which canal st all times emits sulphuretted hydrogen gas, but twice 
a day at low water to such an extent as to be almost unbearable by 
the inmates from the stench, and which gas blackens in one hour pa- 
per saturated with carbonate of lead, suspended a few feet above the 
water, yet for all that not one inmate of the Jail from July 1844 to 
March , 848, died of fever, as may be seen by the following table, 
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A list of the Prisoners, including Criminals and Debtors, who died in H. M's. Jail, (from natrwal causes, ) since Ist January, 1844. 
Total number of Prisoners confined in the Jail during that period, 1447. 


—————————————————————— 








Date of Com- 


miital. Remarks, 


No. 





Names. | Chinese 





| 





smoker, died apparently of dropsy for want of opium. 






1 | Wee Han,., .. ! 
® | Tan Boon Seng, Oc. iM, Da. Do. Do. 
3 | Inchi Whay, ..| June 2, 1644. An old man about 60, died of dysentery. 
4 | Syed All Omar, » M4, «a A very stout young man, died suddenly of worms. 
° : f |} Silappet,...... Mar.27, -» Age about 90, died suddenly of disease of the liver. 
6 | Chowah Chong, June 5, A middle aged man. opium smoker, natural death. 
7 | Tao Leal, .... a ene Do. Do. Die. 
8 | Tea Assam, . Oct. 14, 14S. Do. Da, To. 
© | Arakapen,.. .. June 19, 1844. Ao old man of i)-health When committed, died of dysentery. 






‘A middle aged man, opium smoker, dropsical. 





10 | Limat Hat,.. . Oct. 14, 1644. 


1] | Kne Seo Lea,.. 
12 ) Low Heow,.... 






An aged mon natural death 
A middle aged man, opium smoker, dropsical. 





nl n " 
Joly 29, 1644. 












19 | In Chow Kow,. | Aug. 2, n Hi. Do. i 
14 | Bookoo Pow,..| do. | Oct.10, , « 25, Tho. Tho Do, 


Do, died of dysentery. 
Do, natural death. 
Do. died of dysentery browght on for want of oplum. 








Norv. 11, 1646, 
Jan. 24, 1847, 
Aug.20, bal 
July 13, 5 


Sap. 10, 1846. 
Dec. 10, 5 
Chinese. | May 6, 1847. 
Malay. | Apr.20, . 


14 Thevarta, . ee 2% Malay. 
16 | Mahomed,.... 
17 | Tungah Sea, .. 
Maat,sc sees =: 








° Coroner's inquests were beld on the bodies of Nos. 4 and A, Dr. Ratton examined them and gave evidence as above, The great 
mortality in [844 ts attributed to the crowded state of the Jail, The Recorder baving gone to Calcutta some of the Prisoners aw aited their 
trial 10 months and upwards.—A, M's, Jail, March 24th., 1849, 
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In conclusion, | must say that in my opinion no inference can 
be better proved than this, that, fAe presence of sulphuretted Aydro- 
gen does not create fever, nor is it the active principle of ma- 
laria. 

The proofs being so strong against any of the known gaseous pro- 
ducts being the active principle of malaria, | think that unless we 
remain satisied with a name we must examine further. When ani- 
mals and vegetables terminate their temporary existence, they on- 
ly cease to exist ax individuals, being resolved into more simple forms, 
until we approach a certain animalcular state of life, beyond which 
our observation terminates, and perhaps the vitality of the substance 
likewise ; the ultimate products of animal and vegetable decay are 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, which contain the elements ne- 
cessary for the support of animals, and vegetables, “all the innume- 
rable products of vitality resume, after death, the original form from 
which they sprung. Thus the destruction of one existing generation 
becomes the means for the production of a new one, and death be- 
comes the source of life’ (Liebi¢). All the observations hitherto 
made upon contagious matters prove, that they also are substances 
in a state of decomposition. When vessels filled with ice are placed 
in air impregnated with gaseous contagious matter, their outer sur- 
faces become covered with water containing a certain quantity of 
this matter in solution. This water soon becomes turbid, and in 
common language putrifies, or, to describe the change more correctly 
the process of decomposition of the dissolved contagious matter is 
eompleted in the water,” (Licbig), ‘This is the state In advance of 
the ultimate products, for on adding a solution of corrosive submliate 
to the mixture condensed hy the ice in the manner just described, 1 
white precipitate is produced just as a solution of ammonia does, 

This is the gaseous product which is the active principle of ma- 
leria, and which, when evolved from a diseased body and capable of 
reproduction, is called contagion, and from ammonia being elicited 
from this contagious matter, as well as being the Inst product of aui- 
mal life, 1 would infer that this gaseous body is the last of animal or 
vegetable products, possessed of yitality and in the state of germ. 
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That these germs should ellude our imperfect observation i4 not to be 
wondered at when we consider that the dust which floats about con- 
tains particles which swell when moistened, and are seen by the mi- 
croscope to be the monads of infusoria according to Schultze ; while 
Ehrenberg has found that the smallest monad of 94 999 of an inch 
in diameter has a complex stomach and organs of motion in the form 
of cilia, What must be the size of the germs of such monads? But 
though so minute their power of reproduction is wonderful. A sin- 
gle wheel animaleule which was watched for 15 days is capable of a 
four-fold increase in 24 hours, a rate of propagation which would 
afford in 10 days a million of beings, 

Another powerful argument in favor of this vital and parasitical 
principle of malaria is the fact that many of our diseases are so pro- 
duced by nature, and have been by artificial means. Dr. Klencke, 
says, he has succeeded in communicating to healthy animals, car- 
eenoma, tubercle, melanoids, condylomata, warts, oyzena, coroyza, 
moolignant pastule, and hydrophobia by the innoculation of the cells, 
the most rudimentary state of animal existence. Many other di- 
owe their origin to parasitical animals or vegetables, amongst 
others the varions forms of itch and ringworm. ‘The thrush of chil- 
dren and the apthe: of adults, are according to Dr. Berg ofa par asi- 
tical growth, and in the sporules Of the cells very much resemble those 
of yeast. “ Dr, Berg admits that the parasitic growth may be pro- 
pagated in bodies previously unaffected, by sporules floating in the at- 
mosphere, particularly under certain electro chemical conditions of the 
air and also of the bodies they effect” (Brit. and For. Med. Rey. No. 
xl.) We hove also amongst the lower animals diseases produced by 
contagious parasites, ax the muscudine of the silkworm and the vor- 
ticelle growing on the toes of tritons, and causing gangrene. The 
last argument which I shall adduce in favor of the theory is, that 
all chemical agents which are known to destroy animal life, equally 
destroy the active principle of contagion and miasma, such as the 
fumes of acetic acid, chlorine, nitric acid, &e. ; sulphur, and its prepa- 
rations, as sulplurous acid, are powerful antisepties, and are used to 
avert the decay of woody fibre. On the contrary, whatever tends to 
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favor the developement of animal life as warmth and moistare, like- 
wise favors the developement of contagion and miasm. Excessive 
cold prevents the developement of contagion, as we see in Polar re- 
gions, and high dry heat acts in the same wav. “ Meat that would 
putrify in air in 24 hours has been kept without taint for as many 
daysin a vessel containing air previously heated to redness” ( Liebig) ; 
in this there is no change in the chemical nature of the atmosphere, 
but the germs of life which are the causes of decomposition are des- 
troyed by the leat. 

Supposing this theory of the vitality of minsm and contagion to he 
sound, we have an extraordinary fact, strikingly noticed in the jun- 
gles of America, and in the island of Pinang, easily explained, this 
is, that Jungle that was healthy, when cut down becomes for a time 
the scene of malaria, and ¢rounds that were fallow, when turned up, 
give forth miasm and produce fever &e, but after a time will again 
resume their innocuous character, When animal and vegetable mat- 
ter is subjected, as in the cutting down of jungle and turning up of 
land, to warmth and moisture, fresh animal and veretable beings 
are called into existence as the result of decomposition, during which 
state we have malaria active and producing fever; but, “15 it is ob- 
eerved that the infusoria increase in size only to o certain point, it 
must henee be concluded, that their nourishment, even if only from 
the point at which they are to grow, passes out of their bodies in the 
form of excrements, precisely as in the higher order of animals.” As 
it is the cose with all other excrements, these must possess, in an 
eminent degree, the property of passing into decay, or putrifnction. 
Hence the increase of numbers of the infusoria must induce and ac- 
cumulate the process of putrifaction in the putrifying body itself, un- 
til at last the ultimate products (“now sensible to our senses and 
chemical observations’) arc ¢leminated in the shape of carbonic acid, 
ammonia and water, and provided all the germs are reduced to that 
state, then the malaria ceases to exist and the production of fever ia 
stopt. We have already come to the conclusion that there is either 
nome malarious influence generated in the fresh water marshes of 
Singapore, which is not in those subject to tidal influence, or, if ge- 
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nerated in marshes subjected to tidal influence, that there Is some 
counteracting agent, which renders the malariainnocuous. Itis im- 
possible to suppose that animal and vegetable decomposition does not 
take place in all rivers and swamps, subject to tidal inflnence, for 
we know to the contrary, that the vast accumulations at the mouths 
of rivers and even the formation of new land is the result of marine 
animalcule (Ehrenberg.)* In fact taking an “a priori” glance at 
our fresh water marshes and our salt ones, few would be inclined to 
doubt that the latter, so far from being devoid of animalcular de- 
compotion and formations, even exceed the others, and the re- 
searches of that distinguished microscopist Ehrenberg, have fully es- 
tablished that fact. 1 am therefore inclined to make this inference 
that marshes nuder tidal influence equally with fresh water marahes 
Fenerale malaria ; knowing the comparative healthiness of all swamps 
subject to tidal influence, another inference must therefore be drawn, 
dhal there are some counteracting agents in marshes subject to ti- 
del infisence which renders the malaria innocuous. 

The first of these agents is no doubt the rise and fall of the tide, 
which, by dissolving and diluting the soluble and putrefying matter, 
retards, a4 in the manner explained, further decomposition, and con- 
sequently the formation of malarious germs, but the principal agent is 
in my opinion the formation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen. My reasons 
for making this startling inference are: 

First, That by the experiments of many distinguished men Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen has been proved to be a most deleterious Gas 
to animal life, and even to vegetables. According to Thenard and 
Dupuytren, air containing only an 800th of Sulpluretted Hydrogen 
will kill small birds in w few seconds. Chaussier has found that air 
containing a 250th of it will kill a horse, and even applying it to 
the skin of a rabbit, the animal breathing natural air, has caused its 
death. As formerly stated it destroys vegetable equally with animal 
life. If it destroys the animals themselves, is it carrying the analo- 





_ " Thatis, toa considerable extent. See Ehrenberg's results: Sketch of 
ae Geography and Geology of the Malay Peninsula: ante, p. 
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cy too far to say it will destroy the germs of animal life, the active 
principle of malaria? 

Second, Sausages prepared in Wurtenberg are composed of very 
various materials; blood, liver, bacon, brains, milk, four and bread, 
are mixed together with suet and spices; the mixture is then put into 
bladders or intestines, these after being boiled, are smoked. When 
these sausages are not properly prepared a peculiar kind of putre- 
faction takes place, and after a time Lactate of Ammonia is formed. 
In fact this process is nothing more than the formation of one kind 
of animaleule after another, until the ultimate product of Ammonia 
is formed. In this the resemblance to malaria is so striking, a5 to 
authorize me to conclede the action to be similar ; and several hun- 
dred cages are known in which death haz occurred from the use of 
this kind of food. In a case of poisoning from sausages mentioned 
by Liebig which occorred at Sausenbach in 1842, of all the remedies 
whieh were tried, Sulphuretted Hydrogen in water was found to 
possess very peculiar efficacy, and in the treatment the Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen water decidedly checked the poisonous action. In this 
case it was uced as a cure, but nefwre here uses it a5 a preventive. 

Third. Tn many situations where fever abounds Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen does not, and in situations where Sulphuretted Hydrogen is 
met with, in sufficient proportion, fever is not endemic. As instan- 
ees of the first I may cite all fresh water marshes, all coral forma- 
tions when there is fever as at the islands of Onrust and Edam, in 
Batavia roads, Blakan Mati, Singapore ; up the rivers on the west 
eonst of Africa fever much more abounds than on the coast, while 
the amount of Sulphuretted Hydrogen is the reverse. Take this 
description of the slave const—* these rivers are more frequented than 
any on this coast, their banks are however so swampy and the soil 
in general so richly wooded as to render commercial speculation on 
undertaking of surprising enterprise on the part of Europeansy We 
believe half of those who proceed on such a voyage never return; 
and we have known instances of one fourth only, during their short 
stay in this climate. ‘The necessity for vessels proceeding some dis- 
tance up these rivers in order to enter the field of trafic necessarily 
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brings them within the sphere of action of the malaria generated 
from the mud and decaying vegetables which continwually cover 
their banks” (Johnson on Tropical Climates p, 349). As instances 
of fever not being endemic where sulphuretted hydrogen exists in 
abundance, the town of Singapore may be quoted, various parts of 
Paris where poudrette is manufactured, and localities in Edinburgh 
where the city sewers are allowed to empty themselves. The indus- 
try of man can easily counteract the malarious evils of fresh water 
swamps by drainage, but the malaria from saltwater swamps, or fram 
localities where rivers join the ocean are far beyond his power ; to 
me it therefore appears as a dispensation of Providence, the formation 
of this gas, that under ordinary circumstances is so deleterious to 
man, but, existing in situations where malaria js generated, is his 
salvation by destroying the vital germs, the active principle of mala- 
ria. In conclusion I wonld venture to suggest that this is the solu- 
tion of the mystery for which Dr. MeCulloch can offer no conjecture, 
that Singapore town, though possessing every imaginable circum- 
stance that ought to render it unhealthy, even one of the most pes- 
iferous spots under the sun, yet is a land where fever is unknown, 
and that freedom is owing to these swampa which surround it, being 
under tidal influence and disengaging Sulphuretted Hydrogen, which, 
although one of the most poisonous gases, yet under these cireum- 
stances ia one of the most salutary, by destroying the animalcular 
germs, which are the vital principle of malaria, and I would have 
no hesitation in asserting that wherever mangrove swamps oceur to 
any extent subject to tidal influence, and the disengagement of Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen,* in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo and other 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, that provided there are no other 
causes of fever, these swamps will not generate malaria, and fevers 
will not there be endemic. 


* Care must be taken not to suppose that every disagreeable odour is 
that of Sulpharetted Hydrogen, for in the majority of cases it is the eammo- 
nia odour of decomposing animal and vegetable matter. 
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BORNEO. 


Severat works relating to Borneo have recently been published 
in Europe. With the exception of Temminck’s volume, from which 
we have already given some extracts, and Mr. Low's able description 
of Sarawak,* none of these are of a systematic nature, and the in- 
formation which they contain, while always valuable and often new, 
is generally incomplete. The public attention having been thorough- 
ly roused to the importance of Sir James Brooke’s purposes amd 
measures, and the British government having adopted them as their 
own by establishing the colony of Labuan, and investing the gover- 
nor with political functions embracing the adjacent countries, cor- 
rect statistical information respecting their population, industry, 
products, capacity of production, and commerce, is now required. 
How little this has hitherto been sought may be inferred from the fact 
that, although the capital of Borneo proper has been ot late repeated- 
ly visited by naval officers impressed, as they assure us, with the 
paramount importance of commerce, none of them have furnished 
us with any details respecting the present trade of Bruné. This 
id an omission the more to be regretted since the speculations im 
which they indulge os to the future commercial prosperity of La- 
buan, would have risen in trustworthiness in proportion as they were 
based on data derived from the octual trade of the neighbouring 
town. ‘This and all other deficiencies in our knowledge of the north- 
ero part of Borneo, we may expect to see soon remedied through 
the enquiries of Sir Jomes Brooke, and the intelligent gentlemen 


* Mr. Low's work is emphatically a satisfactory one. There is o core- 
fullness io his descriptions, and a justness and absence of prejudice in his 
opinions and estimates of native manners and character, which are not fre- 
quently met with. We expect much from his researches, He will pardon 
ourremerking that the value ofhis labours would have been greaily in- 
creased, by giving the authorities on which slotements relating to matters 
Hot falling Within his own observation are made. An able original obser= 
ver like Mr. Low impairs the value of bis own contributions tn knowledge 
by mizing them up Withother facts which the reader may notbe dizposed 
to take on trust, and the aothors of which, ifgiven, he might consider oot 
entitled te implicit confidence. This remark is made with reference to the 
Vague, ond careless assertions that we frequemily find in writings touching 
of the Archipelago, and to the uncertainty in which much of its currently 
received history is still involved. 
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who have been appointed to assist him in establishing the new colo- 
ny. In the mean time we have thought that some account of the 
trafic between Singapore and Horneo Proper might prove useful, 
by conveying a knowledge of the nature and extent of the actual 
commercial resources of the country, This we shall give in our next 
number. In the present we offer a few notices which may in some 
measure serve as an introduction, as they relate to subjects connect- 
ed with it, and which the late works on Horneo have only slightly 
touched upon. The first of them will also assist in forming a just es- 
timate of some of the views respecting the tendency of European in- 
tercourse with the natives of the Archipelago at the present day which 
occur in Sir James Brooke's Journals.* With the feelings which 
lie at the bottom of these views we entirely sympathise, but we would 
earnestly deprecate any attempt to enforee that seclusion from pro- 
miscuous contact with Europeans which Sir J. Brooke evidently 
deems it desirable to carry out to a ecrtuin extent, if practicable. 

fe think it is so impracticable that we might as well attempt to op- 
pose a law of nature.t Besides it seems somewhat in consistent to 


= Those recently published under Captain Rodny Mundy's care for sur- 
pass the previous volumes in interest. Bult their great value consists in 
the unreserved manoerin which Sir J Brooke's policy and proceedings 
with reference lo his own principality are laid bare. Caplain Keppel's vo- 
lumesinecreased, instead of satisfying, the desire which prevailed in Singa- 
pore to know how far the personal interests of lhe owner of Sarawak, were 
concerned in the invasions of the neighbouring rivers by British men of 
war, and how far their presence had, in other respects, subserved these in- 
terests, We believe the Journals edited by Captain Mundy have put Sir 
James Brooke right with the public of Singapore, and we are glad of this, 
because we believe the opinions formed by a body of intelligent Europeans, 
placed so near to the scene of his operations, must, sooner or later, tell on. 
public opinion in England. tis not in the natare of a highly wrought en- 
thusiasm, Such a5 thot which prevails of present, or lately prevailed, on 
the subject of Borneo, to last, and when the somewhat jealous feelings with 
which Englishmen in general watch their governments have taken its place, 
the good opinion of the public of Singapore will be found to be not without 
its value to the government of Labuan. 

| We made some remarks on this subjectin a previous paper ( The Pre- 
sent Condition of the Indian Archipelago, ante, vol. 1. p. 20) and will dis- 
cuss Sir J. Brooke's views moro at length on a fulure occasion, The quts— 
tion demands anilous reflection, but the utter impracticability at this time 
of day of building, by any local policy whatever, a Chinese Great Wall be- 
ween races, would alone determine us against a wasting of bumanily and 
eoergy in a wrong direction, even if we were nol satisfied, on wider consl- 
derations, thal this comlact of races, despite its frequent collisions and the 
suffering imvolved in them, is necessary for the adyancement of man- 
hind. 
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admit an influx of Chinese and Klings, and fear the comparatively 
slight and far less hurtful infiuence of any mixed body of Europeans. 
The only way by which the philanthrophic and religious public of 
England can effectually secure the ultimate and general advancement 
of the people of Borneo, and all other native races subject to English 
influence, is by elevating their own and their countrymen’s character, 
till a Brooke ceases to be an extraordinary man. When the combi- 
nation of humanity, just and liberal principles, and strong practical 
cense which the Journals exhibit, becomes the common characteristic 
of Englishmen, then, and not till then, will the bettering of our Asia- 
tic fellow subjects and neighbours be assured. But while the chief 
labour for the ultimate amelioration of the natives of Borneo must 
be carried on in Europe itself, the present hour has also its pressing 
demands for work to be done upon the spot. The general character 
of educated Englishmen is in several respects though not in all, 
so far above that of the other races with whom the Dayis mix, that 
we have no fear that the instruments who must be employed in 
effecting it will prove hurtful, although to a certain extent they will 
doubtless cut both wavs. 
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NOTICES OF EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH BORNEO 
PROPER PRIOR TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OP SINGAPORE IN 1819, 


Discovery of Borneo by Macentan’s fleet during the first cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, and aubsequent Spanish intercourse 
with Borneo Proper, 


Auruoven it is probable that Borneo was previously visited hy 
Portuguese from the Spice islands, or by vessels voyaging between 
Malacca and their possessions in the eastern part of the Archipela- 
£0, yet the earliest notice of the island occurs in Pigafetté’s relation 
of Magellan's famous voyage round the world, undertaken by this 
great Portuguese navigator for the Spanish crown, After the disco. 
very of the Philipines, and the death of Magellan in the piratical 
crusade against Mathan (Maktan), the expedition visited several of 
the other southern islands of the Philipine Archipelago, and then, 
sailing from Palawan (in 1521) “came next,” in the words of Pi- 
gafetta,* “to the great and rich island of Borneo in lat, 5° 5° N. the 
city containing not less than 25,000 houses, ‘The king was # Ma- 
homedan of great power, keeping a magnificent court; and was al- 
ways attended by a numerous guard. He sent several presents to 
the Spanish captains, and made two elephants be led out with rich 
silk trappings, to bring the Spanish messengers and presents to his 
palace. He has ten secretaries of state, who write every thing con- 
cerning his affairs on the bark of trees. His household is managed 
by women, who are the daughters of his principal courtiers. This 
country affords camphor, which iz the gum of a tree called Capar ; 
as also cinnamon, ginger, myrabolans, oranges, lemons, sugar, cu- 
cumbers, melons, and other fruits, with abundance of beasts and 
birds, and all other products of the equinoctial climate. The natives 
continually chew betel and areka, and drink orrack,” 

It is probable, from the proximity of Borneo Proper to the Phi- 
lipines, that the Spanish intercourse with it was greater than that of 


* Translation io Kerr's Voyages and Trayels, yol x. p, 21. 
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the Portuguese. We have not access to any Spanish writers who 
enter into details on the subject, but it appears that attempts were 
made to conquer it which did not succeed. In 1573 an embassy was 
sent to Bruné which came to nothing, as the king had no desire to 
be on terms with the Spaniards.* In 1576 an expedition under Don 
Francisco La Sande, the second governor of Manila, attacked Bruné, 
deposed the king who had usurped the throne, and reinstated his 
brother Sirela, who had repaired to Manila to solicit assistance, promis- 
ing that the whole island (which did not belong to him) should be- 
come tributary to Spain.t Sirela was a second time dethroned by his 
brother, and in 1580 Captuin Rivera was sent to restore him, which 
he succeeded in doing.t The Bornean Malays having joined the 
Sulus in some of their piratical expeditions to the Philipines, Major 
Monfurte was despatched in 1645 to punish them. “ He Innded 
in Borneo, burned and destroyed all the towns within his reach, toge- 
with great quantities of provisions and a number of vessels, and made 
about 200 prisoners."§ Mr. Hunt says that the Spaniards removed 
from the port of Borneo in 1646,) thus implying that they had 
previously been established there. But Zuniga does not mention the 
existence of a factory. From 1568 to 1664 the Spaniards hod not 
intermitted their efforts to bring the Sulus under subjection, but in 
the latter year they concluded a treaty of peare with them.4[ If 
these islands had not been interposed between the Philipines and 
Bruné, and afforded such constant occupation for the Spanish forces 
in repelling piracies along their own shores, and making fruitless 
attacks in return, it is probable that Bruné would long ago have 
been annexed to the Spanish colonies. In 1685 Captain Cowley 
relates that the governor of Manila had concluded a perpetual peace 
with the king of Brun¢,** Since this period the Manila government 


; baanag: Wistorical view of the Philipine islands ( Maver's translation, 
rol. 1. p. 10. 
+ Ib. p. 160. t Tb. p. 164. § th, p. 232. 

| Some particulars relative to Sulu dc., p. 72. (poblished at Bencoolen 
in the Malayan Miscellanies, reprinted in Mr. Moor's Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago.) 

@ tb., (Moor’s Notices p. 52). + 
_ ** *The Spanish governor of Manila having found the sweet riches of 
Lorne, hath madea perpetual peace with this great king, who was always 
al war before. The articles whereof were, that the king of Borneo should 
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does not appear to have made any attempt to molest Bruné or form 
a settlement in the island. In 1750 the king of Broné ceded to 
the Spartish a claim which he had to part of the island of Paragua 
(Péliwén)*, 





Early Portuguese intercourse with Borneo. 


Tt was not till eighteen years after the Portuguese had led the 
way into the Indian Archipelago, and six years after they had taken 
possession of the Spice islands to the eastward, thot these adventur- 
ous and rapacious discoverers turned their attention to Horneo.t 
According to the Portuguese historians de Barros and de Faria, 
Don Jorge de Menezes discovered Borneo on his way to the Mo- 
luceas, of which he had been appointed governor. Although, as we 
have seen, he had been anticipated 6 years by Magellan's fleet, and 
he merely touched at the port of Bruné, an account of this first vo- 
yage by Europeans from Malacca to Brané may interest our read- 
ers, and we therefore give it in the words of de Barros, 

“ Don Jorge left Malacca on the 22d. of August 1526, with 60 
nien, ard two ships which he had brought from India, in one of which 
he himself went, and in the other Balthezar Ruposo, who was going 
ns Factor. As there were two ways to go to Maluco, one via Jawa, 
(Java) and Banda, which is most frequented though longest, and a 
shorter one via the island of Borneo, which was not yet discovered, 
Don Jorge touk the latter, because Pero Mascarenhas had given 
him orders to go by the new route, to prevent the detention usual 
have war with all nations and people that Were at war with the king of 
Spain: which we po sooner understood, but we went by the name of Spa- 
niards oll the while we lay there, The natives brought us fish in great plen- 
ty, with oranges, lemons, maongues, plantains, and pine apples.” (Cap-= 
tain Cowley"s Voyage round the Globe, p. 24) This treaty Is not men~ 
tioned by Zuniga. 

* Luniga, vol. 2. p. 11M. 

{ Temmiock however says that Lorenzo de Gomes touched at Bruné in 
1518, ( Coup d' Oeil fre. vol, ii. p. 14.) As he gives no authority for 


his statement, and it docs not occur in de Barros, or any olher writer to 
whom we baye access, We besitate oadoptit. 
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at Banda in waiting for the monsoons. And as Don Jorge was the 
first Portuguese that had navigated in those parts, we will give the 
particulars of his yoyage.* Don Jorge leaving Malacca with Moorish 
[Malay] pilots, who were acquainted with that route, and coasting 
along, entered the Strait of Singapura, which is about the breadth 
of a gun shot,} and so shallow that in many places it has mot more 
than 6 fathoms water, and a great many reefs which extend one to 
another, There he found that the land had so many elbows that it 
was necessary to use great caution in navigating it, Arriving at an 
tland called Pedra Braneo, which is much looked for by the pilots of 
those parts, he then steered for an island, which the natives call Pulo- 
gaia [Pule Gajé] which signifies Elephant Island, the figure of which 
animal it represents. Proceeding from this to many other islands 
which abound in these seas, he arrived at Borneo at the port of the 
city, which is in 5 degrees N. lat. After sending presents to the 
king, and the king to him, he steered between many islands and reefs 
which lie on the const of Borneo in 7 degrees, and are very dangerous, 
—admitting navigation only by day, with a man in the top looking out 
for shoals, which are not otherwice discernable than by the colour of 
the water, He arrived at St. Michael, which the watives call Cu- 
guahoa, and passed the island of Mindanao, and went between it and 
the island of Taguima, which is on the other side of the channel, 
which Don Jorge kept to avoid the dangers." 

After arriving at the Maluceas Menezes resolved to improve his 
discovery of Bruné. His first attempt to open an intercourse with 
it was rendered abortive in a strange_and unexpected manner. In 
1527, he sent Vasco Lourenso to examine the country more closely 
and establish a trade.§ ‘Lourenso visited the king, and asked per- 

* © Disgo do Conto dec. 4 liv. 4. cap. 2, says, that the first that attempted 
to discover this route from Malacca to Maluco via Borneo was Antonio de 
Abreu in the year 1523 by order of Antonio de Birto Captain of Maluco, 
Which said Antonio de Abrea, afler sailing mony doys lost amongst those 
islands, put back to Maluco without Gnishing his voyage.” 

+ Bereco, (cradie) a kind of gun used in former times. This strait is 
probably the narrow one behind the island of Singapore, now called by us 
the Uld Strait (by the Malays Sdidt Tdambro.) 

¢t Da Asia. Dee. 4. Part Lp. 101. Don Jorge arrived at Ternate eight 


months after leaving Malacca. 
4 Asia Portugueza, (Kerr's collection, vol. vi. p- 207.) In Harris's 
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mission for the Portuguese to trade in the island, To gain the king’s 
good will and consent, he presented him with some very costly tapes- 
try, on which the marriage of king Henry the Sth. of England with 
Catherine of Arragon was wrought to the life. The king of Borneo 
asked him what all the figures represented, but on being told what 
they were, and that the king of England was a crowned prince like 
himself, he suspected that the Portuguese intended to play him an ill 
trick by bringing to life all the figures, and through them destroying 
himself and his whole kingdom. He ordered the tapestry to be has- 
tily removed, and would have maltreated the Portuguese, if Affonso 
Pires and come Moorish [Mahomedan] merchants had not explained 
the nature of the gifttohim. However he forbade the Portuguese to 
come and trade, and ordered them to quit the island immedintely.* 
Three years later Gonsalo Pereira, fourth governor of Ternate, visited 
Borneo on his way from Malacea, and made friends with the king.+ 
De Barros gives the following account of this visit. Pe- 
reira, whom the king Don Joad sent from Portugal as Governor of 
the Moluceas, before sailing received instructions from Governor 
Nuno da Cunha to sail from Malacca to Borneo, where he was to vi- 
sit the king and take in the necessary merchandize for the Moluceas. 
Leaving Malacea in August 1530, and passing amongst many islands, 
he arrived at the port of Borneo, from which the island is named, 
a5 it is the chief city on it. He sent Luis de Andrade with presents 
to the king, and desired him to say that the king of Portugal and his 
Governor of India had sent him, Gonsalo Pereira, to serve the king 
in what he should order, because he greatly desired his friendship, 
and that his vassals should repair to Malacea to trade as they had 
compilation it is said “it does not appear that before the year 1527 the 
Portuguese were acquainted with an yihingmorethan the name of Borneo, 
and with its situation, by reason of thelr frequently passing by its coasts, 
About that time Captain Edward Conil had orders to ftimine it more oar- 
rowly, and being once acquainted with the worth of the country they made 
frequent visits thither.” Harris's Voyages and Travels, vol, L p. 693, 

* Abridged from the Dutch of Valentyo, Oud en Nien Oost—Indien, 
vol iil. p. 243. The same sccount is given byde Barros (D. 4, P. 1. p. 
106) on the authority of Diazo do Conte and olber Portuguese writers. 
The Affonso Pires was a Portuguese, apparently from Malacea, whom Lou- 
renso found at Brond in command of a junk, which confirms our conjecture 


thal Ihe Portuguese were previously acquainted with the port, 
+ Valentyn, p. 243, 
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formerly done, where they would be well received, and that the Por- 
tuguese should go to his ports and enjoy the benefits of commerce. 
With this message of the Governor the king was highly pleased and 
replied with many agreeable expressions, offering his friendship and 
promising to do everything that was desired. On Andrade's re- 
turn he sent with him two Mandarijs [Mantris], with some presents, 
to visit Gonsalo Pereira. 

“This king of Borneo was a Mahomedan, as well as all his sub- 
jects, rich, powerful and served with great state ; he had a Governor 
who ruled the kingdom for him, and who, in his language, is named 
Zabandar, The people of this island are of a brownish eolour, well 
made, well dressed and using a language like that of the Malays. 
The country abounds in flesh, rice and several kinds of food, and in 
merchantable products of the earth of great value. Near the beach 
close to the city of Tanjapura, there are found diamonds very fine 
and of greater value than those of India, and everywhere they find 
the true camphor in trees, as resin is found in Europe, and this is the 
kind which in India has so great a price, that imported from Persia 
being spurious. The city of Borneo is large, surrounded by a wall 
of brick, and poseesses noble edifices where the kings reside and hold 
their sumptuous courts. In Borneo, Lave [Law], Tanjapura, Cera- 
va [S4réwa’), the principal ports of this island, there are many weal- 
thy merchants who trade to Malacca, Sumatra, Siam in China, and 
other parts, to which they export diamonds, camphor, agala wood, 
provisions, and a kind of wine which they call Tampor,* which is the 
best of their artificial products, From this city Gonsalo Pereira de- 
parted, leaving the king very friendly, and arrived at Ternate in Oc- 
tober 1530." At a later period a Portuguese navigator named Pe- 
dro Teixera sailed along the coast from the western point to the har- 
bour of Borneo. 

After this event Valentyn did not find anything further relating to 
Borneo in the writings of the Portuguese.t “* However” he adds 

* Probably the light spirit made from the fruit of the Tampul. 

+ De Barros, Dec. 4. Liv. vi. ¢. tit. 


t Nor do we find that De Barros describes toy visit to Borneo after that 
of Pereira. 
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“it appears clear from other writings that from time to time, they 
traded here very vigorously, and made great profits, just aa they still 
drive a strong trade between Macao and Borneo in cloths, which they 
barter for su large « quantity of Pepper and other costly wares, that 
one year with another they load here 3, 4 or 5 ships with Pepper.” 
Mr. Hunt, writing in 1812, mentions that there still remained at 
Bruné two bastions and a curtain of a regular stone fort built by the 
Portuguese, and thet they aleo had one on the island of Labuan.* 
According to him, they were expelled from Sambas in the year 
1690 by the Dutch, and nearly about the same time from all their 
ather jussessions in Borneo, The year intended must be 1609. 
From the tume the Portugeuse began to trade with Borneo, they oc- 
eassionally sent priests, who succeeded in converting some of the na- 
tives principally pagans, for they made litthe impression on the Ma- 
homedans, Some time before the year 1090 4 priest from Macao 
came to Celjong Cayamp, apparently in the Banjarmassing territory, 
and made 3 or 4000 Christiana, but he was expelled by the kings 
af Danjarmassing, and no other priest having afterwards come, the 
converts relapied into their old religion, retaining no other vestige of 
eliristianity than the crosses suspended from their necks,t 


a 


Early Dutch intercourse with Borneo Proper. 


The first Dutch navigator who visited Borneo appears to have 
been Olivier van Noort. On the 26th December 1600 he brought 
his ship to anchor in the large bay of the town of Borneo, before 
which are some islands inhabited by fishermen. The king gene- 
rally maintained here a flotilla of armed praus to protect these 
fishermen, the fish being very abundant, as well as to keep the river 
free of pirates, and to convey information to him at the town, which 

* His more probable that these were Spanish works, 

+ Afro bo oar Dr. Leyden in his Sketch of Borneo, p. 24. (pub- 


lished in the andellagen van het Bataviasch Genootschap, rol. Fil.) 
glves a careless and incorrect version of Valentyn's statement. 
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lies three miles up the river, of whatever happens. Van Noort 
sent a Chinese with a present to the king, to make known to him 
that he hed come to his country as a friend, who only desired to pro- 
cure food, water and other things for his money, Many praus visi- 
ted him, laden with fowls, fish, and fruit for whieh be bartered cloth. 
He also received some nobles and oring kiyis, who behaved in a 
very friendly manner, and to whom he gave some presents that he 
might trade at liberty; but he ordered his people to keep a good 
watch, and see that not too many came on board at once, for fear of 
ill consequences. Onthe 25th the Chinese returned and brought 
news that the king, fearing they might be Spaniards, with whom 
he was at war, had at first been unwilling to allow them to land and 
to trade, but that now, being better informed, he desired that a 
Dutchman should land in order that he himself might better judge 
of the matter. Van Noort said that he would willingly comply, if 
the king would only give a hostage, and this being seceded to, he 
gave some fine firelocks and other weapons to be presented to the 
king in his name. 

That things were not right however, and that the place was noth- 
ing better than a nest of rogues, appeared afterwards very plainly to 
thiseommander, On the Ist of January 1601 he saw about 100 
praus assemble behind a point about a mile from his ship. A few of 
these approached his ehip bringing some bags of pepper, but he hav- 
ing perceived their object, frustrated it, by ordering his people to take 
good heed and not to allow more than 2 or 3 to come on board. 
Many of them now pressed forward, but on the Dutch threatening 
to fire, they held off, asking why it was intended to choot them, on 
which it was answered that they must go and jie st a greater dis- 
tance from the ship, which they did. On the second night they 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take the ship by cutting her cable 
nad causing her to drift on shore. Some pepper wes procured, but 
seeing that they behaved badly, and had nothing but evil in their 
minds, Olivier van Noort departed on the Sth of January.* 


* Slightly abridged from Valeotyo,—Oud en Atew Oost-Indien, vol. iii. 
p. 243, The account given in Harris is substantially the same, He tells 
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In 1604 van Warwyk procured some diamonds at Succadana, 
and in July of the same year, when he was lying at Patani, a junk 
with an envoy from Borneo came to him bringing § Dutch captives 
who had been taken, with their unarmed vessel. The hing, being 
dissatisfied with this, now sent them to the admiral with a friendly 
letter, in which he also invited him to trade in his country, He and 
the nobility there had used the eaptives very well; but they had suf- 
fered many injuries from the common people.* 

Of the proceedings of Van Warwyk, Hans Roef, Verschoor, Mi- 
ehielzoon and Samuel Blommart or Bloemmaertz, in extending the 
trade of the Duteh on Borneo we need not here speak, as they were 
ulmost entirely confined to the west coast, ending in the establish- 
ment of factories at Landak and Sukadanain L608+, and one in 1609 
at Sambas, where a monopoly of the trade was granted to them in 
exclusion of all other Europeans.t The factory at Sukadana was 
shandoned in 1629.5 

Blommart in 1609 reported that Teyen on the river Lauwe, Sa- 
dong in Borneo Proper (the eastern boundary of Sarawak,) Mam- 
pawa and Borneo were the best places for trade, At Sambas, tid- 
ings were received that the people of Calen, Seribas and Melanuge 


us that "the Dutch traded here for pepper with the Patannees, a sort of 
people of Chinese original." ° must have been natives of Patani 
on the Peninsula, We eatract some further particulars from Harris. 

“ The capital city, bearing the same nome, contains 3,000 houses; but 
stands in a dirty, marsby soil 5 $0 that they may go in their praws from one 
house to another. The inhabitants all coarmed from the nobleman to the 
fisherman ; and the very women have $0 much of the soldier in wheir com- 
pcsition, that, if they receive any affront, they presently revence themselves 
with dogeer or javelin upon him that gives it. This a Dufch man had like 
to have proved to bis cost; for baving some way disgusted one of these 
Bornean viragoes, she set upon him with a javelin, and bad dispatched 
him, if she had pot been prevented by main force. They are Mahomedans 
in point of religion, and so very superstitious therein, that they will sooner 
die than taste anything that comes from a swine; neither will they keep 
any of these creatures about them. The better sort of them have a covering 
of linen from the waist downwards, and a cotton turban on their heads ; 
bot the common people po all naked. They chew a great deal of Beetle and 
Aracca in this Island, which is also a mighty fashion in many other parts, 
The Dutch, seeing litte hope of profitable trade here, sailed for Bantam, 
not cxlremely well pleased either with the country or its inhebitants."' 
— Harris vol. ie F- $45. 

* Valentyo. | + Radermacher, p 44, 50, 

2 Valentyn, vol. iii. p. 245. 

3 Dr. Leyden's Sketch of Borneo p. 25, (Verhandelingen van het Bat. 
Geoot. vol. vil.) 
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had fallen away from Borneo, and placed themselves under the pow- 
er of the king of Johore. These were places of large trade, where 
much gold, bezoar, pearl, and other rare articles were found.* 

Although other Settlements were subsequently formed, they seem 
to have been neglected and ultimately withdrawn, During the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century, the Dutch Company only ocr- 
sionally seut vessels to the coast of Borneo, and it was nut till 1712 
that they resolved to re-establish a factory at Banjerthassing. When 
the Commissioners arrived there however, they found that all the pep- 
per had been carried away by the Chinese junks. 

The narrative of Roggewein's voyage supplies us with some account 
of Borneo in 1721. tis there stated that “ when the Duteh first set- 
tled in the East Indies, they were very solicitous about establishing 
their factories in Borneo; and accordingly they fixed them at the city 
of that name, at Sambas and Sukadana ; but they soon found thot there 
was no such thing ax dealing with the inhabitants, who ure certainly 
the basest, cruelest, and moet perfidious people in the world. The 
Dutch therefore quitted the island, and though imvited thither seve- 
ral times since have absolutely refused to return.” “ Yet,” it is said 
at another pluce, “they frequently send their ships hither to load 
with pepper, and endeavour to keep up a good correspondence with 
the kings of Borneo and Sambas ; for a4 to the king of Banjar lie 
has declined to have anything to do with them.” In 1747 they ex- 
torted a monopoly of trade from the king of Banjermassing and 
formed a factory at ‘Tatas or Banjermassing, which was kept up till 
1807-8.+ In 1776 they established factories at Pontiana and Lan- 
dak. In 1786 they sacked Sukadana and Mampawa anil made an 
establishment at the latter. In 1790 they abandoned this factory 
and Pontiana, 

We ehall not further follow the history of the Dutch establish- 
ments on Borneo, ss they do not appear to have made any later at- 
tempta to enter into relations with the king of Borneo Proper. A 
notice of their progress along the west coast lins already appeared 


* Valentyn. : 
+ Dr. Leyden, p. 24. Malte Brun’s Geography. 
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in this Journal, and we need not revert to the subject till we review 
the trade between Singapore and that coast, as we propose to do on 
a future occasion, 


Early English intercourse with Borneo, 


OF the earliest visits of English vessels to Borneo we are not aware 
that any account exists. Valentyn supposes that we began to fre- 
quent its ports about the year 1609, although he does not particula- 
rize any voyage till nearly a century latter. Captain Cowley visit- 
ed it in 1685 and gives a short description of it in his Voyage round 
the Globe (p. 24.) In 1696 an English vessel went to Kotaring- 
in.” 

In 1702 the English established themselves at Banjarmassing. 
Their chief had his house on a raft of bamboos with platforms, on 
which no Englishmen but only Bugis kept watch. At the side of 
the river they had a fort of loose earth furnished with palisades, 
which was also guarded by Bugis and provided with 10 guns. The 
head of the Bugis was named Angi Boni, a follower of the Makas- 
ser Captain Dain Matara of Bantam. These Bugis, at one time 
numbering 200 men, were at last reduced to 100; several had also 
departed to Pasir and Koti, villages on the east side of the island, 
lying over against Celebes, and which for 40 or 50 years had been 
subject to the king of Goa on Makasser. To Pataman was the head 
of the free Bugis, who were about 300 strong. 

The chief had brought «n old ship here with 48 guns, and his 
lading consisted of some opium, Chinese stuffs, iron anchors, rrap- 
pling irons, lead and Spanish Dollars, of whieh 300,000 belonged to 
the chief and 700,000 to the Company. With this he purchased pep- 
per, fc. 

* ¥alentyn, Tel. ili. p. 248, 

+ “ When the English lef theic country they were 90 ships sirong, divid- 


ed ondertwoflags, 15 proceeding w China, and the other 1Sunder this Cap- 
tain (or genera!) Mour, whereof 8 proceeded to Bengal, 4 to the coast, 2 to 
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The English procured 40 Banjar guntangs of pepper fur | Spa- 
nish dollar, and sold it again to the Chinese at the rate of 15 gau- 
tangs for a dollar. 

At this time the English got into disputes with the people of Ban- 
jarmassing which led to a war, in which the English took 5 Banjar- 
ese villages, Banjarmassing, Banjor, Kaya Tingi, Tatas and Karta 
Pura. The booty which they obtained consisted of 7 metal pieces, 
100 swivel guns and 20 koyans of pepper. The king of Banjar waz 
then named Panombahan, and waa of the royal howe of Sumbawa, 
and the minister, Pangérin Puribiyd, was of the Mukasser race of 
Krain Krongrong. 

They did not concern themselves with the revenue of the country, 
but they received 3000 dollars for the expences of the war, and Cap- 
tain Moor then restored 4 of the villages although he retained Han- 
jarmassing for the residence of the English. ‘They liad not molested 
the Banjarese first ; but these Jatter without justification bad resoly- 
ed to attack them by surprise; and the English, getting informa. 
tion of this, made war upon them, although at that time their force 
consisted only of 10 Englishmen and 40 Bugis.* 

In 1706 Jacob Hoogkamer with some Englishmen, after fiying 
from Batavia, came to Banjarmassing, but getting into disputes with 
the inhabitants they were driven to their ships with much loss, while 
one of the ships was burned. Valentyn gives several details res- 
pecting this event but they are not very connected, and we prefer 
extracting the more circumstantial account given by Hamilton in his 
New Account of the East Indies: 

“ | heard Mr. Sylvanus Landen, who had been Chief of Borneo, 
say, that he much wondered why the Company of England should 
have settled a Factory at Banjarmassing, where they were forced for 
China and | here, from which we may form some idea of the extent of the 
English trade with China and Bengal. This Captain Sloor spoke good Ma— 
bay and asked a spy of ours, sent bither from Makassar, if Governor Reer- 
nink had the misfortune, while he |ey asleep in the palace of the king of Goa, 
to be attacked and run through by Sampuwalaand thus murdered, & cir- 
cumstance which the Boni interpreter bad spread abroad in Java, and which 
he had heard from a Johore man who hed come over from Java lo Banjar- 


massing in November, [701.'.—Valentyn. 
® Abidged from ¥ aleatyn, vol. iii. p. 248, 
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several years to keep their factory on flotes of great trees tied to- 
gether, and made fast to trees growing in the water on the side of a 
river with cables made of rattana ; and when they built a factory, they 
were forced firat to drive poles in the ground to make a foundation, 
as the Dutch do st Amsterdam, and raise earth on them to build up- 
On. 

“ Captain Barry, a very ingenious gentleman, drew the plan, but 
died before the work was brought to any great forwardness, and Mr. 
Cunningham, who came thither from Pulo Condore, when the fac 
tory was cut off by their Macasear soldiers, came to the head of the 
Company's affairs. He was bred a surgeon, and had turned Virtu- 
os0, would spend whole days in contemplating on the Nature, Shape, 
and Qualities of a Butterfly or a Shellfish, and left the management 
of the Company’s business to others as little capable as himself, so 
every one but he was master. 

“Their Factory was not half finished before they began to domi- 
neer over the Natives, who past in their boats up and down the Ri- 
ver, and very imprudently would needs search one of the King's 
boats, who was a carrying Lady of quality down the river, which so 
provoked the King, that he aware revenge, and accordingly gathered 
an army, and ship'd it one large praws, to execute his rage on the 
factory and shipping that lay on the River. The Company had two 
ships, and there were two others that belonged to private merchants, 
and 1 was pretty deeply concerned in one of them, The Factory 
receiving advice of the King's design, and the preparations he had 
made, left their Factory and went on board the thipping, thinkiug 
themselves more secure on board than ashore, When all things 
were in a readiness, the army came in the night, with above 100 
praws, and no less than 3,000 desperate fellows. Some landed and 
burnt the factory and fortifications, while others attacked the ships, 
which were prepared to receive them, The English had made fast 
nettings from the mizen to the fore shrouds, about two tathoms 
high above the gunnel, that they might not be too suddenly board- 
ed by the enemy, and to have the opportunity of using their blun- 
derbusses and lances before the enemy could get on their decks. 
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As soon as they in the ships saw the fleet approaching near them, 
they plied their guns with double round and partridge, and made 
a great carnage, but all did not defer the assailants from boarding, 
who when they got as high as the gun-wall or gunnel, were at a 
loss how to get over the netting, and so were killed with great ease, 
Some got in at the head door of one of the ships, and killed some 
English in the forecastle, but they were soon destroyed. The two 
great ships, though in danger, beat off the enemy with small Joss, 
but the little ships were both burnt, with most of their men, and one 
Dutch gentleman who was obliged to flee from Batavia on one of 
the small vessels, was aleo burnt in her. His name was Hoogh Cam- 
ber, [Hoogkamer] and he had been ambassador to the King of Persia. 

“ T heard some Chinameu say, who were there at tke time of the 
engagement, that the English killed, (in two hours that the action 
was hot,) above 1,500 men, besides many wounded and maimed, but 
the English were forced to be gone from their Settlement. The 
King thought his revenge had gone far eno’ in driving them from 
their settlement, and finding the loss of the English trade affected 
his revenue, he let all English who traded to Johore and other cir- 
cumjacent countries, know, that he would still continue a free trade 
with the English on the old footing, but would never suffer them, 
or any other nation to build Forts in his country. Several English 
have been there since, and loaded Pepper, and have been civilly 
treated; and the Dutch sent a ship from Batavia in An. 1712 to 
trade with them, but the Natives refused commerce with them.” 

Besides the Banjarmassing factory the East India Company had 
at one time factories at Borneo Proper* and Sukadana.+ 

Of the general trade of Europeans with Borueo during the last 
century we are unable to offer any exact details. Notwithstanding 
the jealousy and intrigues of the Dutch, the English East Company, 
although, balked in their attempts to obtain a firm footing on the is- 
land, continued to send their vessels to its ports. Even at the Dutch 
factory of Pontiana they procured cargoes by the connivance of the 





; ire oe says, thal the remains of this factory still existed in 1819. 


18 Val.2 
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Dutch Resident, and after the factory was withdrawn they regularly 
repaired to it. 

In 1763 the Sultan of Sulu ceded to the Enst Indin Company his 
potsessions in the north of Borneo, extending from the river Kimanis 
to Cape Kaniongan, embracing the districts of Pappal, Maludu, Man- 
gidora, and Tirun.* Ip 1773 asmall settlement was formed on the 
island of Balambangan. Im 1774 « resident was sent to Bruné 
who concluded a treaty with the king by which the English engag- 
ed to defend Bruné against the expeditions of the Sula and Menda- 
nao pirates, and the Sultan agreed to give Balambangan the exclu- 
sive trade in the pepper of Broné+ On the 24th April 1775 a 
band of Sulus captured the fort of Balambangan by surprise, and car- 
ried away booty to the value of about a million of dollars. ‘The esta- 
blishment fled to Bruné where they were well received. The facto- 
ry wis continued there for some years later and then abandoned. 
In 1803 Balambangan was reoceupied by the East India Com- 
pany, but as they derived no advantage from it they withdrew their 
establishment in 1804, No settlement hes been formed on the 
northern districts of Borneo, nor has any jurisdiction been exer- 
cised over them, since this time. 

Towards the end of the last century the rulers and people of Bor- 
neo Proper and the neighbouring country of Sambes abandoned them- 
selves so recklessly to their piratical propensities, that all pacific in- 
tercourse with the great foreign trading nations ceased. English 
traders, with their usual daring perseverance, for a time occasionally 
sought to renew the trade, but the loss of the May in 1788, the Susan- 
na in 1803, and the Commerce in 1806 with the cruel murder of the 
Europeans on board,{ proved the country to have become thorough- 
ly piratical, and the British hydrographer of the Asiatic seas warned 
our navigators that it was certain destruction to go up the river 
to the town.§ 





* Mr. Hunt's particulars relating to Sulu. BS gaia Notices p. 53.) 
+ Raffles’ Java vol. iL. p. 27. : 
& This emphatic Warning is retained by the editor of the last edition of 
Horsburgh published in 1843, two years after Sir J. Brooke bad establish- 
ed himselfin Sarawak, 
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TRACES OF THE ORIGIN OF THE MALAY KINGDOM 
OF BORNEO PROPER, 


WITH BROTICES OF [TS COKRDITION WHEN FIRST DISCOTERED ET 
KURUPEANS, AND AT LATER PERIODS. 


Origin of the Malay kingdom of Brane.—From all the wutices 
of the Portuguese aud Spanish writers we may confidently conclude 
that Burneo Proper, when it first became known to Europeans three 
centuries ago, was noted for the same productions, inhabited by the 
same races, im the same stages of civilization, and with the same 
mutual relitions, as at the present day. Malays from the Jobore 
Archipelago and Sumatra between 300 and 400 years previously, 
had taken possession of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, 
reducing the natives to a state of subjection, and establishing those 
relutions with the Binuwa which still exist, and which naturally grew 
out of the respective civilization and character of the two races. 
The kingdom of Jobore thus established, and preserving its exist- 
ence, by the Malayan principle of teulty to the royal family, through - 
out the successive invasions aud captures of ita capitals of Singapu- 
ré, Malaka, Béntan ond Johore,* appears to have extended its do- 
ininion or sent emigrants to Borneo at any early period. 

Tn all ages the growth of Malayan states has beeu the same. 
The germ is the occupation of a river or river's mouth, most com- 
monly by a few families, who have gone forth urged by enter- 
prize, want, discontent with their lot, or oppression. Civil wars 
have been prolific of larger emigratious. A Malayon state. with a 
few exceptions, is only an aggregation of river settlements. The 
first colony is olten under a Nakhoda who has touched ut the river 
nud found the soil fertile, the forest produce plentiful or the situn- 

* Tt is singular what little effect the successive European aay Pees 
and dominions in Jobore have had in breaking up the unity of the Malay 
kingdom. In 1511 the Portuguese occupied Malacca and it has remained 
under Europeans ever since, In 1819 the Johore Archipelago was polliti- 
cally separated from the mainland, and this disjunction was rendered per- 
manent by the trealy of 1844 between Eng aod ond Holland, yet the 
Malays of continental Johore, and aven their de facto rolers, the Binda- 


hora of Pahang and the Tamungong of Singapore, consider the sover- 
eign of the Archipelagu, the Sullan uf Linga, as the fam Tuan of Jobore. 
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tion favourable for trade, and the previous inhabitants, if any, either 
willing to allow the settlement of strangers, or easy of conquest. If 
it is successful, other rivers in the neighbourhood are afterwards oc- 
cupied, The new settlements attract attention in the native coun- 
try of the founders, where numerous scions of the royal family are 
always ready to become the leaders of colouizing enterprises. The 
lim Twin gives one of these authority over the new colonies, where 
his power is at once recognized as of divine right, and where he 
rules without more than 2 nominal dependence on the pareut etabe. 
In former times princes and chiefs often placed themselves at the 
head of expeditions to open settlements (buké nagri.) In the course 
of time, the new country becoming populous and strong, and the 
ties of consanguinity that bound the chief to the royal family of the 
parent state weakened, absolute independence is assumed. In this 
manner we may be sure the kingdom of Johore itself first took 
form, and not from any single company of adventurers, although it 
remained obscure until Sri Tribudnd established himself at Singa- 
pore. In the same way, in all probability, the Johore Malays spread 
themselves along the northern and western coast of Horneo.* In 
the rivers the same relations with the natives would be established 
from the first asin those of the Peninsula, and there, as here, we 
find them lasting to the present hour. 

We cannot now discover at what period the Malays first occupied 
Borneo. They were doubtless long preceded by Hindu-Javanese, 
but the flourishing condition in which Bruné was found in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and the purely Malayan character 
of it and all the other rivers visited by the Portuguese, afford strong 
probable proofs that its origin was long prior to the final establish- 
ment of Mahomedanism in Java (1478). Mr. Crawfurd in 1824 
mentions? that, according to the Horneans, the emigration from Jo- 

* Islands seem always tohave facilitated the extension of Malays, and 


those beiween the Peninsula aod Borneo have from time immemorial been 
+ io an excellent paper on Borneo which appeared in an carly 


number of the Singapore Chrenicie. M is given as an editorial, but the 
authorship cagaot be mistaken. 
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hore took place 29 reigns previously, and before the Malays were 
converted to Mahomedanism. A visitor to Bruné in 1837 was in- 
formed by one of the most intelligent Pangerans that the number of 
rajas who had reigned was 9, although another made the number 
34 and others 30." Allowing 15 years to o reign be makes the 
year 1460 that of the foundation of the Malayan state. Mr. Craw- 
furd assumes 20 years ns the average length of a reign, and thus 
carries back the event 580 years, This would give the year 1244, when 
the Hindu-Malay kingdom of Johore flourished under the name of 
ita first capital, Singapora. From 1160, the supposed year of the foun- 
dation of Singapuré, to 1724, twenty two kings reigned over Jo- 
hore,t} which gives 25 years as the mean length of a reign. Ap- 
plying this to Borneo, the state would obtain a greater antiquity than 
that of Singapuri. 

From these data we seem warranted in assuming that the Malay 
rule in Brané was established before the seat of the Johore pow- 
er and commerce was transferred from Singipuri to Malika, a 
circumstance probable in itself. It is by no means necessary how- 
ever to assume that people from Johore or the Johore Archipe- 
Jago could not have emigrated to Borneo prior to the foundation 
of Singapuré. The Sijira Maliyu and other Malay histories repre- 
sent Singapore as having been peopled not from Menangkabau, 
ag is generally supposed,§ bot from the neighbouring island of Bén- 

* Notices of the city of Borneo and its inhabitanis made during the yo- 
yage of the American Brig Himmateh in the Indian Archipelago in 1837, 
(Chinese Repository, Vol. VIL. p. 186.) 

7 Valentyo Vol. 1. p. 352. | 

+ From the conversion of the people of Banjarmassing to Mahomedanism 
in the end of the 15th. century to the year 1425 twelve sovereigns reigned 
there, which gives 27 years loarejgn. ( See Moniteur des Indes, Vol. L 
p. 164. Temminck vol. il. p. 176.) On the other hand we find the aver- 
age length of a reign in the anorchical kingdom of Achin during a period of 
O79 years from GOi to 1150 H., to have been 16 years. Of the 35 kings who 
reigned during this period 11 were removed by violence, In the purely 
Malayan kingdom of Johore only one king has been killed. 

§ tis curious to trace the progress of the now generally received opini- 
on that Johore derived its population from Menangkebau. Van der Worm 
in 1677 and Valentyn in 1727 gave correct thongh imperfect digests of the 
Sijara Malayu and other Malay histories. Marsden in the 3d edition of his 
history of Sumatra retracted his previous opinion that the Malays of Suma- 


tra had emigrated from the Peninsula, cited the account in the Sijara cor 
rectly from Valeotyn aod Vou der Worm, but added an ingenious conjec- 
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tan, which had a considerable maritime population when Sang Nila 
Utémd (afterwards called Sri Tribuand) of Plémbing settled there 


ture of his own that the Maha Meru of the Malay historians Was the moun- 
tain of Sungei Pogu in the Menangtebau country, and thal the edventurers 
who established Singapura were from the suo Malayo in that country “one 
wf the four great tribes." Mr. Crawford adopts this conjecture, and, 
misted by Marsden’s loose transcript or imperfect comprehension of Va- 
lentyn'’s notice of the eukus, tells us that the parent race, that is the Me- 
pangkobags, consist of these four tribes, the fact being that they are the 
suokus not of Menangkaban but of the country of the Sapulo Boe Bander to 
the south, which lies around Gnnong Sang! Pagu. In Marsden's and Raf- 
fles' maps of Sumatra the inland part of this country is a perfect blank, the 
name being erronecus!y confined to its maritime division. The somber 
of sukos or clans ia very greal and thelr names ore various. Thus the Ma- 
lays‘of Padang belong to 8 distinct sukus, one of which is also named Mala- 
yu. But Mr. Crawford does nol rest his opinion merely on Marsden's mis- 
interpretation of the Dutch authorities. ‘This great sothority goes for- 
ther, ond declares that we may believe the universal assertion of the 
Malays themselves that all the Maloyao tribes, Wherever situated, emi- 
erated directly or indirectly from Menangkabau.$ Our own enqairies 
however gatisfy us that acither the Malay histories, nor the belief of 
the Maloys, support the opinion that Singapura was founded by aswerm 
thrown off by the inland people of Menanghobau itself, Singapura, as 
stated in the text, was founded by Malays from Renian, aod the Malays of 
the Peninsola at this day #o far from considering the Orang Menangha- 
ban, including those of the Sungei Pago Molayo, as Orang Milayu, re- 
gard them as o distinct thowgh allied people. Although there can be 06 
doubt that both originated from the same stock, there are diflerences in 
manners, institutions and even to 4 certain extend in language, which, even 
without reference Lo their traditions sod opinions, would render it doubt- 
ful to our mind, thal the Malaya of the principal states of the Peninsula are 
descended from the Orang Mesongkabac. The exitience of a suka Moela- 
yu in Menangkabau, Which is the foundation of Marsden's conjecture, 
proves nothing in itself as to the origin of the word, because ifs consi< 
derable number of Maleys from Sungei Malaya io Plémbang resorted to 
Menangkobau the rolers of ihe latter would have placed themin a se- 
paraie Suku. The same policy is followed by the Menanghabous of the 
Peninsola, and both there and in Sumatra sukus are generaily named from 
the places where the clon bed its Oratorlgin. The Menangkebeu tradi- 
tions derive their kings, and even the first inhabitants of Sumatra, from 
the country extending frem the Plembang to the Indragiri, and Mala’ 
histories relate that Sangsaporba from Plembang alter viciting Jeva and 
Hentan ascended the Indragiri or Kuantan and was chosen by the Me- 
nangkebaws for their king. Plembang did not even form part of the region 
over Which Menangkahau extended ita dominion in ancient times. (Tijd- 
sehrift y. Neerl. Ind. vol. ti. p 29.) Mr. Morsden's conjectore thet by 
Maha Meru or Bukit Sagantang-Gonteng the mountain of Sunpei Pago is 
to be Understood requires no Glher comment Uien Gat iL isa mere 0 
position, unsupported by evidence, and contradictory of the Malayan b 
tories which were bis only puthority for a derivation of the Malays of 
the Peninsula from Sumatra. As this eminently candid and sagacioos 
author had only seen the Duich abstracts of these histories ba cowld pot 
have been aware of the e1tent to which bis hypothesis deports from them, 





= History of Sumatra, p, 200. 
+ History of the India Archipelega vol. ti. p.375,6. 4 Th, p. O72. 
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and married a daughter of the queen. Ifa Malay kingdom existed 
in the Johore Archipelago before Sang Nila Utima removed to 
Singapore, it is probable that the rivers of the Peninsula were inha- 
bited by the same race.* At all events this people, whatever was 
their reographical range, might have visited Borneo before Sri Tri- 


The Bukit Sopuntang-Gontang is in Plembeng andis now known by the 
name of Bukit ®e bontang. (Verhandeliagen von bet Bat. Genools. vol. 
ix, p, OO<.) IL may probably be shewn hereafter that the name Malayu 
having been carried by the clan to Singepore, and thence to the other ma- 
ritime Maisyan states subsequentiy formed, came to be applied by foreign- 
ers to all the people speaking the same or eo similar language, AL the 
lime when Marea Polo visited the Archipelago the name appears to have 
been Suili confined to the Gret maritime stale, which he calis Matsieor. 

Thea primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from which all the civilised tribes 
Were derived, appears to have been the rude tribe still sealtered over the 
interior, from the acuthern limit of the Balta country to the extremity of 
the mountain ranges. From this stock civilized tribes probably originat- 
ed nol only in Menangkhabau bul io other parts of the great region ex~ 
tending from the Faken to the straits of Sunda, and which, from its posses= 
Sing all the large rivers as well as the richest inland yallies of Sumatra, 
Would be favourable to civilization. The evidences of the languace are 
almost decisive on th’s point. The people on the most southern of these 
rivers, the Tulang Bawanz, alchough so near wo Java, preserve Malay as the 
butk of their yocabulary. The seme remark appears applicable to the peo- 
Pie on the next river, the Plembang, with the exception of the greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the capita! who are of Javawese extraction, At 
the ime when Sang Nila Utama icf Plembang the people were Malayan 
according to lane Sijara, a fact which the history of the Javanese confirms, 
for they inform us thet the Javanese colony which settled at Membang left 
Java in thereign of the last king of Majapahit,t or in the later half of the 
15th century. The people of the hiliy country along the western coast 
from which the feeders of the Plembang are derived also speak din- 
lects essentially Malayan, and having @ slight mizture of Sundanese 
(Maley Miscrtfanies vol. fi, p. 18.) The people of the other rivers to 
the north, the Jambi,? indragiri, Kampar, Siak and Rakan are Malay. It 
#3 thig whole region, god gol merely ihe small country of Menangkabau 
in its N.W. corner, that we would regard as the primitive land of tho 
Malays. The people an ail ils rivers must have hed some intercourse with 
the Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago from times long before the foun- 
dation of Singapura, bat Whether for centuries of thousands of years it is 
hardly possible thal we shall ever know. In all points in which the Pe- 
ins Malays differ from the inland and purely agricultural Malays of 
the region in question they assimilate to its river and maritime Malays, 
and Malay history does not go back toe period when the maritime Ma- 
lays Were entirely confined to Sumatra. 

* The Jobore Archipelago Was probably inhabited from a very remote 
period, anterior even to the existence of any race in Sumatra, by a ma- 
ritime branch of the same people, radically Malayan, who are now found 





+ Dr. Horsfield ante p. S04 (where first ig erroneously given for fast) 
ceed get Java vol. ji. p. 126, 133. Crawford His. Ind. Arch. vol. ji, 


Pp. | 
} In 1820 Lieut Crooke fowud the population of Jambi entirely Malay- 
an (Andeteon’s Mission lo Sumatra p. 306.) 
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buand reigned in Singapore. That the ancient Singaporeans were of 
a maritime and not an inland agricaltural race, may be inferred from 
their selecting os a settlement the best position in these seas for 
commerce, and one of the worst for agriculture.* The Malayan 
town of the 12th century made as rapid progress under Sri Tri- 
budnd as the English one did in the 19th under Sir Stamford Raf- 
fies.+ It speedily became noted as a great emporium, and mer- 
chants flocked to it from all quarters.t 


jo the interior of the Peninsula and of the southern half of Sumatra. 
Several tribes in various slages of civilization still possess the Johore 
islands. Though little known lo Europeans they can never have been 
without Maloy or Hindu-Malay visitors, for it was by the great ri- 
vers of Plémbing, Jambi, Indragiri and Kimpar, before whose em- 
bouchures these islands lie, thatthe Hindus of Ceylon and southern India 
must have gradually carried civilization into the interior of southern 
Sumatra. The Indrdgiri in particular appears to have been crowded 
with Hindu-Malay setthements, many of the numerous villages on its 
banks retaining purely Hindu names to this day. It Was by this river 
probably that they reached the fertile plain of Menangkebau, We are 
inclined to think that the Malays on these rivers must have altain- 
edacertain civilization, in advance of the wandering mountain tribes, 
even before the Hindus came. If any colonies of the latter seltled in the 
country they must hate been few in their numbers or unaccompanied by 
women, for the present inhabitants, unlike the castern Javanese, pre- 
serve no physical traces of Indian descent. If Hinduism was gradually 
introduced in the course of a commercial intercourse, the difficulties at- 
tending the hypothesis of Hindu colonization wonld be got rid of. It 
is very conceivable that Hinda merchants remaining in the country for o 
time and unaccompanied by women, like the Klings at this day, would 
be Jed to marry the daughters of the native chiefs, assume political pow- 
er, obtain priestsand architects from India, and engraft on the old repobli- 
can-oligarchical governments of the land semi-Hindu monarchical dyna- 
sties, the representatives of which, at evchjzeneration of descent, Would de- 
part further from the Indian type, till all physical trace of foreign blood was 
Jost. The Hindu-Javan influence was probably more modern and compa- 
ratively transient. 

* That is, Malayan agriculture. The Menanckabaus are purely agri- 
culloral, mining, and inland trading people, and consequently when they 
began to emigrate to the Peniosola, their proceedings were precisely the 
reverse of those of the Singapore colonists and indeed of all other 
Malays. They passed through the maritime districts, and sought val- 
lies amongst the mountains of the interior. 

+ In fact it is to Sri Tribuand that the English are indebted for 
the modern Singapore. It is evident from Raffles's Memoirs that his 
eye was fited on Singapore long before he visited it, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he alludes to it in his correspondence o5 the an- 
cient maritime capital of the Malays, shews that it was this circum- 
stance that directed his atlention to it and determined his choice. In 
a letter to Colonel Addenbrooke he almost in as many words admits 
this, But for my Malay studies [should hardly have known that sach 
a place [as Singapore) existed; mot only the European, bat the Indi- 
an world also was ignorant of it” (vol. ii. p. 18. 

t Sijarh MAlayu, De Barros also tells us that “Singapura was the re~ 
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Bruné oust have risen into importance during the epoch of three 
centuries, anterior to the piratical invasion of the Archipelavo by Eu- 
ropeans, when al! the Malayan states of which Sing4pura was the pa- 
rent attained their most palmy condition. That the Malays never 
reached the same degree of maritime power and prosperity in Suma- 
tra must have arisen from the western side of the straits of Malacca, 
throughout the Malayan region, being totally unfitted for sea ports, or 
even for the approach of vessels in the days when charts of soundings 
wereunknown. It is curious that it was not till the twelfth century 
that it occurred to them to form a port on the other side, in the great 
highway of navigation to the eastward. Sri Tribudnd could have but 
slightly anticipated the extraordinary and rapid spread of the race, 
and developement of a new phase of its civilization, which was to 
ensue from his occupying a good maritim position. ‘The discovery 
once made was not lost. When expelled by the Javanese from their 
first settlement the Singaporeans neither fled to the eastern coast, re- 
treated into Sumatra, nor remained in the Muar, but proceeded fur- 
ther up the straits of Malacca till they came to the first good locality 
for another sea port, with a harbour lying in the very channel of east- 
ern navigation. 

That no very populous and powerful state ever grew up in Bor- 
neo is partly to be attributed to its comparative distance from the 
Peninsula and Java, and its want of the commercial advantages of 
the ports on the straits of Malacca, but chiefly to the inferiority of 
the soil and to the large and simple indigenous population, which 
from the first impressed a peculiar character on the Malay commu- 
nities, by pampering their indolence and rapacity. Ifthe soil had 
yielded luxuriant crops of rice instead of gold and diamonds, Bor- 
neo would have become populous and great like Java. 

The precise limits of Bruné at the begioning of the 16th eentury 
are not described, Int as some of the carly Portuguese writers men- 
tion the Malay kings or chiefs uf Succaddnd, Banjarmassing and 
sort of the navigators of the western seas of India as well as of those 
of the eastern sess from Siom, China, Choompa (Ciampa), Camboja, 


and of the many thoussnd islands which lie towards the cast," (Da 
Asia, Dec. 2. Part. 2. p. 4.) 
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other places, it may be inferred that Bruné lad wearly its present 
extent to the south west, while to the north it included the territory 
long afterwards ceded to the Sulus as the price of their aid in sup- 
pressing an insurrection of the Maruts and Chinese,* and transferred 
by them to the Englishin 1763. At one timeindeed, by the accession 
of a large Chinese colony under a chief, Gruné appears to have 
gained so great a preponderance as to conquer the Philipines and 
reduce the Sulu dominions to dependence. As the annals of Sulu 
record this fact there appears to be no reason for doubting its truth.+ 

The only passage in Johore literature where Bruné is introduced 
atany length, oceurs in the historical romance of Hang Twa, the well 
known Laksimina.t This accomplished and heroic man was re- 
turning from Majipéhit to Malacca when he was waylaid by the 
son of the king of Bruné. The assailant was captured himself and 
carried to Malacca where he was treated honorably amd afterwards 
conducted back to his country by the Laksimana. The king gave the 
generous captor a hearty reception and on his return made him pre- 
sents of camphor, kandagas, sumpitans inlaid with gold, mats and 
slaves.$ 

It dues not appear that at this time (about a. p. 1390) Bruné was 
subject to Mijapahit, but in the succeeding century the Javanese 


* Hont's Sketch of Borneo. Bot this writer gives a diferent account in 
his paper on Sula. 

+ Hunt's Sulu p. 5 

¢ Ofcelebrated native characters of the Archipelago “ the most distin- 
guished beyond all compare” says Mr. Crawford, “* was the Lakeimana or 
Admiral of Mahomed king of Matacca, o chief endowed with a courage, 
pradence and resources, which enabled him fur years, to make head a- 
gainst the conquering arms of the Portuguese who had the generosily to do 
justice to his great qualities." Hist. Ind. Arch, vol. ii. p. 238, 
 § “ Adipati Sulok a son of the king of Bruné had beard of the Laksi- 
mana and of his visit to Majapahat. He proposed to bis followers to 
waylay himon his returo, Pretending to his father that he wished to 
goon 4 pleasure excursion amongst the islands, he got his permission, 
and sailed with 15 prahus. Aflersome days he arrived at Tanjong Ja- 
ya kirta orkrong where they came to anchor and wailed for the Laksima- 
na. The latter having embarbed to return to Malaka directed all his pra- 
hus to keep together as he had o presentiment that they would meet 
with encmies. On the third day they arrived of Krong. AS soon as 
Adhipati Sulok saw the Laksimanas prahus he ordered bis flag to be 
hoisted. The Adhipati distinguishing the Laksimana's praa mode his peo- 
ple ask from whence it came and who was the Panglima? the crew 
replied “ weare from Majapahit and bound for Malacca ; our Panglimas 
names arc Laksimana and Maha raja Siti, Where are you from and 
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annals mention it amongst the numerous conquests made during the 
reign of the last Hindu sovereign of Java. The inflaence of a much 
earlier Javanese colonization of Borneo, so well marked in the more 
southern countries, has left ite traces to this day even in Bruné, Se- 
veral common Malay words have been replaced by Javanese and 
Madurese and some of the titles are still Javancse.* 


Character of the inhabitaats.—The mild character, the peculiar 
manners and condition of the Dayds or Bidjus of the interior, the 
“jngolence and tyranny,” of the Malays towards those who live in 
the proximity of their settlements and the independence of the tribes 
further inland, are described by the earliest European visitors as we 


where are you going?" They answered, “ We have no Pangliinas; we 
ere from Jimaja and on oor way to the Laksamana."” Adhipall Sg- 
lok then said,“ if you wish well to us, take in your sails, and tell us 
the news from Majapahit." The Lakéamana directed his people wo take 
in the sails. Maha raja Siti said to him, “ what think you orang hoya T 
these prahus look as if they intended to altack us," While he was 
speaking they fired at the prabo and strock the jongor, breaking it, but 
the Laksamana’s prahu did oot receive any injory. He prayed and 
then fired at the Adhipati's prahu. Smoke issued bot there was no re- 
port, at whichthe Adhipali Wondered. Meantime Maharaja Siti, angry 
at the breaking of his jongor, ordered his people to board the enemy, 
The crews of his and the Laksamana’s boats on this took to their oars, 
and pulledtowards the Adhipati's feet, when al! his followers retired to ahe 
rear, leaving only the Adhipati’s praha atanchor. The Laksamana call- 
ed his slave Si Jaya io bring his arrows, and selzinz his bow, fitted an 
arrow and took aim at the mast of the Adhipati’s vessel which he hit and 
broke. Enraged at this the Adhipati ordered oll his Meet to fire but the 
gins madenoreport. The Laksamana then took another arrow and dis= 
charged it against the Lelan which it broke, The Adhipati's followers 
seeing this, hoisted sail and stood oul to sea, leaving the prahws of the 
Adhipati and Sang Raya tossing about. Despatching Maha raja Siti and 
Maha raja Dewa in pursuit, the Laksamana ond Tan Rakna de Roja 
approached the Adhipali's proaho.” The Adhipati was made prisoner, 
and taken to Malacca where he was entertained right royally by the Sultan. 
Aver the Adhipatl bad remained seme time at the court of Malacca the 
Sullan sent the Laksamana to conduct him back to Brund with a letter 
and presents. He was wellreceived by the Pangeran and remained at 
Broné 24 months. Athis departure the Pangeran presented him with & 
piculs of Camphor (Kapor barus) 500 sets of Randagas each of the valoe of 
@ lacl of gold for the Sultan, and 4 susuns for the Laksamana ralued at 3 
pikuls of Camphor, 10 Sumpitans Inlaid with gold, and AM) bales of pajar 
mats. He also gave to the Laksamena 3 youths of Brundé and 4 boars of 
Camphor for himself and #0 boys for the Orang Kayas who accompanied 
him. Weoced not tell the reader that all the Laksimana's decds, both in 
history and romance, receive a mythical colouring. 

* Similar Javanese vestiges are found om the eastern coast of the 
wat Peninsula and even amongst the Binwi of the interiour of Jo= 
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find them at thisday. It is remarkable however that the practice of 
taking heads is not alluded to. 

The character of the Malays of Borneo appears to have been the 
same as at present, The Portuguese and Dutch navigators represent 
them as bold, tyrannical, treacherous, rapacious, and with a strong 
tendency to piratical acts, while it is evident, at the same time, that 
much friendly and mutually profitable intercourse was carried on. 
“The Portuguese,” sovs Harris, “ could never succeed in subduing 
the Moors of Borneo.” The Spanish were equally unsuccesful, and 
the Duteh and English East India Companies found in the character 
of the Malays an insurmountable obstacle to the permanent mainte- 
nanee of trading estublishments. The Europeans, it must be adonitted, 
during the early part of their career were at least a3 rapacious and 
nuscrupulous a3 the natives, and did not hesitate to use their power in 
a piratical manner whenever they could doso withsuccess. We mny 
hence surmise that having fully established their bucancering charac- 
ter throughout the Archipelagu early in the sixteenth century, the Ma- 
lays learved at all times to fear and distrust them. Even when peace- 
ably tradimg or settled in factories wo must believe thet the dominecr- 
ing and intolerant spirit which tuo generally prevailed amongst them, 
often led them to off end the pride and prejudices and disregard the 
social rights of the Malays. We must therefore hesitate to throw the 
Liame on the latter, when we read of their trescherously surprising 
whole the vessels anid rising against the factories of their visitors. 
It is too much the habit of Europeans even now to visit with in- 
discriminating indiguation the reaction which takes place when Ma- 
lays, after submitting fur a time to a condition of things orivinating 
in force or a forced consent, are excited hy a favorable opportunity, 
throw prudence and humanity aside, and become regardless of every 
thing Lut their wrongs and their revenge. Prone, like the European, 
to coerce those less powerful than himself when opposing his inter- 
exits, it is mot the less true that every injustice from others sinks 
deeply into the heart of the Malay. He is anAsiatic and has learned 
from childhood to hide his feelings when to show them would only 
procure an aggrarativn of his wrong. Butif opportunity ever comes 
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his vengeance is greedy and cruel. There isa very obvious mode of 
treatment demanded by such a disposition from a race that considers 
itself superior in humanity and morality as well as in civilization and 
power. But we can hardly hope to see it fully tried uutil a century 
or two have passed, and meantime we must praise every attempt to 
approach it and make sllowance fur short comings. 

It is not surprising that the Mulays of Borneo Proper exhibited 
the same manners ond civilization to the first European navigators 
as they do at present, because the Johore people had received their 
Mahomedan impress about two ceuturies and a half, and were no- 
vigators and traders at least three centuries aul a half, previously. 


Population.—We cannot with Mr. Hunt and Mr. Low adopt Pi- 
fafetta’s statement that in 1521 the population of the town of Bruné 
was 25,000 families. The recent works relating to Borneo Proper 
shew how much statisties are neglected even by intelligent and edu- 
eated Englishmen at this day, and we can hardly believe that Piga- 
fetta had time or means to make on exact estimate, It is incredible 
that while the trade continned to flourish, as it did for more than 250 
years subsequently, the population should have decreased from 25,(MM) 
to 3,000 families, Only 80 years after Pigafetta’s visit Van Noort 
states the number of houses to be 3000. In 1636 Mandelsloe from 
other Dutch accounts, says the nomber was 2000,* and Valentyn, 
early in the 18th century, gives it at 2000 to S000, “ beside many 
country and garden houses outside."T In [809 Mr. Hunt also makes 
the number of families MOOT “with a population altogether of 15,000 

* Harris, vol. i. p. TR7. 

{ “ Where they sojourn toa great number, always armed with bows 
and arrows. and blowpipes™ vol.IIL. p. 240, 

t Moor's Notices p. 27. The tater estimates are very discordant. In 1836 
an Armenian gentlemen who lived in the town a year or two previously 
gives the population at 100,000 of which 20,00) are slaves (Singapore 
Free Press loth Sept. 1836.) Mr. Low considers 12,000 to be obout the 
number at present (Sarawak dec. ) 

Mr. Low mentions that 200 years alter Pigafetio's visit (that is about 
1T21) the population of the town was computed to be only 40,000 (Sara- 
wak &c. p. 106) and Sir J. brooke says that Leyden states it at 4,000 of a- 
bout 40,(4)0 souls (Journals by Capt. Mundy vol. i. p. 180). Leyden how- 
ever makes 09 statement of his own, bat says very loosely that “ jn the 


times of Valentyn it consisted of nearly 4,00) houses,'’ Valeniyn, as wo 
hare seen, makes 16 Such stolement, 
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souls”, We think in may be concluded that the Malay population 
lor the last 300 years has remained nearly the same. 

Whatever may have been‘the population in the sixteenth century, 
there is no doubt that Bruné has always been the largest Malay 
town in the whole island. This circumstance probably contributed 
greatly to repel Europeans from attempting to form settlements, or 
rob the raja of his revenue by exacting trading monopolies, as they 
did at other places.* 


The town of Bruné.—The best description of the town that has 
yet been published is that given by Forrest : 

“The town of Borneo is situate, as has been said, about ten miles 
up the river from Palo Chirming. The houses are built on each 
side the river wpon posts, and you ascend to them by stairs and lad- 
ders, a3 to back doors of warehouses in Wapping. The houses on 
the left side, going up, extend backwards to the land, each in a nar- 
row slip. ‘The land is not steep, but shelving; every house has 
therefore a kind of stage, erected for connexion with the land. 
There is little intercourse from house to house by land, or what may 
be called behind; aa there is no path, anil the ground is swampy : 
the chief communication proves thus in front, by boats. 

“On the right, going up, the houses extend about half a mile 
backwards, with channels like lanes, between the rows: so that it 
would seem, the river, before the houses were built, made a wide 
bason of shallow water, in which have arisen three quarters of the 
town, resembling Venice; with many water lanes, if [ may so say, 
perpendicular and parallel to the main river, which here is almost as 
wide as the Thames at London bridge, with six fathom water in the 
channel; and here lie moored, head and stern, the China junks; four 

* Most of the many failures of both the English and Datch to form esta- 
Liishments in the Archipelago are attributable to the short sighted and too 
greedy mercantile policy by which the great monopolist Companies were 
actuated. They employed means inadequate to their ends, and thus pro- 
voked disasters. Atthe present day We may trace the tamt of the same 
policy in the administration of Netherlands India. The only true prin- 
ciple in the Archipelago when hostility is manifested by the natives is to 
employ such a force ag to insure rapid and complete success. It would 


be better still ifsuch a foree could alwoys be displayed as to oyeraws op- 
position and prevent bloodshed. 
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or five of which come annually from Amoy, of five or six hondred 
tons burden, The water is salt, and the tide runs about four miles 
an hour in the springs. Some of the houses on the right side of 
the water are two stories high, which | never sow in any other Ma- 
lay country, with stages or wharfs before them, for the convenience 
of trade. At Passir, on the opposite side of this island, the houses 
front the river; some have stages or wharfs in front; but there are 
no water lanes as here at Borneo. At Passir, the river is fresh, 
and often rapid; at Borneo, the river is salt, ond seldom rapid. 

“ Tn those divistons of the town made by the water lanes, ia nei- 
ther firm land nor island; the houses standing on posts, a5 has been 
said, in shallow water; and the public market is kept sometimes in 
one part, sometimes in another part of the river. Imagine a fleet 
of London wherries, louled with fish, fowl, greens, &c., floating up 
with the tide, from London Bridge towards Westminster, then down 
again, with many buyers floating up and down with them; tliis will 
give some iJea of a Borneo market. These boats do not always 
drive with the tide but sometimes hold by the stairs of houses, or 
by stakes, driven purposely into the river, and sometimes by one ano- 
ther: yet in the course of a forenoon, they visit most part of the 
town, where the water lanes are broad. The boat people (mostly 
women) are provided with large bamboo hats, the shade of which 
covers great part of the body, as they draw themselves up under it, 
and sit, as it were, upon their heels.” * 


Productions and Trade of Borneo Proper in former times.— 
The commodities for which Bruné was noted and sought in early 
times were the same which supply its export trade at this day. Ma- 
gellan’s companions mention its camphor, Sir Thomas Herbert its 
“ wold, dimmonds, bezoar, lignum, aloes, musk, civit, benjamin, am- 
ber, dragons blood, wax, rice, and rattans.” -Valentyn gives the 
following list of its products,t 

Gold (in abundance. ) 


* Voyage to New Guinea p. 390, + Vol. 11. p. 237, 
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Diamonds (principally in the kingdom of Sambas, Lawe, and else- 


where.) 
Pepper (over nearly the whole island.) 
Cloves ~~) But not in great quantity, and only inland amongst 


Nutmegs_ the mountains. 

Pearls (on the north eoost only about the village of Borneo, and 
on Calea, Sambas and Melanuge.) 

Camphor (in the kingdom of Suceadaona,) 

Benjamin 

Dragon's blood 


| in Suceadana. 





Iron (on the island of Karimata near Suceadana.) 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Bezoar, ape md goat stones. 

Pedra de Porco. 

Tutombos, or boxes made of fine rattang and leaves. 

Wax. 

Roggewein furnishes us with an intelligent notice of the trade in 
1721. 

“The Commerce of Borneo consists in as rich goods as any in 
the Indies. At Sambar and Suecadana they deol in diamonds, of 
which there is a mine in the heart of the country. ‘These stones 
are generally from four to twenty four carats; but the whole trade 
does not amount to above G00 carats in a year. They always sell 
stones for gold, though that likewise is the commodity of the Island ; 
and thére is a very considerable trade for gold-dust carried on at 
Puhang, Saya, Calantan, Seribes, Catra, and Melanouha, Bezoar 
of the finest sort, is another article in their trade, not at all inferior 
in its value to the furmer. Japan wood, fine wax, incense, martich, 
and several rich gums, are also met with here; but, after all, the 
staple commodity of the island is pepper, of which there js as much 
and as good, as inany partof the Indies. Our author mentions ano- 
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ther very valuable drug met with in this island, which is a stone he 
calls the Pork-stone, valued atso high a rate, as to be worth no less 
than three hundred crowns apiece. The Indian physicians, it seems, 
are of opinion, that, by exhibiting to their patients the water in 
which the stone has been steeped, they can infallibly discover whe- 
ther they will live or die."* 

Radermacher in 1775 gives the following account of the produc- 
tions of Bruné.t “ The products are pearls, bird nests, wax, slaves, 
rice and camphor. The Borneo camphor is the best, and after it 
follows that of Baras on Sumatra, both of which flow as a pore gum 
out of a tree hitherto unknown. Of the Bornean there is annually 
sold about 35 pikuls of 125 pounds for 3,200 dollars; and of the 
Sumatran 20 pikuls for 2,200 dollars. Dut the Japanese, which is 
a decoction of the leaves of a kind of laurel tree, yields not more 
than 50 dollars the pikul. The goods taken here are tin, cloth of 
different kinds and Javanese produce, particularly rice." 

We ean give no accurate details respecting the commerce of Bru- 
né in previous centuries, The Borneans themselves appear to have 
always carried on a considerable external trade. The foreign mer- 
chants who most regularly visited them, and whose import and ex- 
port cargoes were the most valuable, were Chinese from China, 
Siam, and Kamboja. European vessels also made visit from time 
to time, and the port must have long been frequented by traders 
from various parts of the Archipelago, and particularly from the is- 
lands to the northward. 

When European and Chinese vessels ceased to visit the country 
in the early part of this century the only external trade wntil the 
establishment of Singapore appears to have been in praus to Simbas 
Pontiinak, Tringéinu, Linga and Malacea.§ 

* Harris vol. I. p. 307. 

- Verhandeligen van het Bat. Genoots. vol. 11. p G6. 

t The substance of this account is borrowed by Dr. Leyden In his sketch 
of Borneo p. 6. (Verhandelingen yan het Bat, Genoots. vol. vii.) with- 


out acknowledgment 
& Hunt's sketch of Borneo p. 55. 


a a 
[*." The want of space obliges as to postpone the third of these short es— 
suys—" Un the Chinese intercourse with Dornco”—till our nest number. ] 
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PREPARATION OF PINEAPPLE FIBRES IN SINGAPORE 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PINA CLOTH. 


Some time ago we observed, in the neighbourhood of Batu Blyer, 
a number of Chinese labourers employed in cleaning the fibres of 
Pineapple leaves for exportation to China. As we believe this to 
be 2 new and promising branch of industry in this settlement, where 
numerous islets are covered by the pineapple, it would be well to 
draw the attention of the Chinese and Bugis frequenting or inhabi- 
ting these islets, to the subject. The process of extracting and 
bleaching the fibres is exceedingly simple. The first step is to re- 
move tke fleshy or suceulent side of the leaf. A Chinese, astride 
on a narrow stool, extends on it, in front of him, a pineapple leaf, 
one end of which is kept firm by being placed beneath a small bun- 
dle of cloth on which be sits, He then with a kind of two handled 
plane made of bamboo removes the succulent matter. Another man 
receives the leaves as they are planed, and with his thumb nail loos. 
ens and gathers the fibres about the middle of the leaf, which enables 
him by one effort to detach the whole of them from the ‘outer skin. 
The fibres are next steeped in water for some time, after which they 
are washed in order to free them from the matter that still adheres 
and binds them together. They are now laid out to dry and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. ‘The process of steeping, washing, 
and exposing to the sun is repeated for some daya until the fibres 
are considered to be properly bleached. Without further prepara- 
tion they are sent inte town for exportation to China, 

Nearly all the islands near Singapore are more or less planted 
with pineapples, which, at a rough estimate, cover an extent of two 
thousand acres. The enormous quantity of leaves that are annually 
suffered to putrify on the ground would supply fibre for a large ma- 
nufactory of valuable pina cloth, ‘The fibres should be cleaned on 
the spot. Fortunately the pineapple planters are not Malaya but in- 
dustrious and thrifty Bugis, most of whom have families, ‘These 
men could be readily induced to prepare the fibres, Let any mer- 
chant offer an adeqnate price and a steady snnual supply will soon 
be olttained. 
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RANGE OF THE GUTTA TABAN COLLECTORS, AND 
PRESENT AMOUNT OF IMPORTS INTO 
SINGAPORE. 


In the first number of this Journal, an acconnt of Gatti Taébén 
appeared* which we are happy to inform our able contribator has 
been republished in a very great number of periodicals both in India 
and Europe, and has been acknowledged on all hands to be the best 
and most complete description of the Gattd that hae yet been given. 
At a later period we gave come details respecting its collection by 
the Orang Binua in Johore.t At that time the principal supply 
was obtained from Johors, into the jungles of which parties of Ma- 
lays and Chinese had penetrated in sll directions, while nearly the 
whole indigenous population were engaged in the search. In cons 
cequence of the equivocal position in which Government appears to 
consider it politic to allow the Sultan to remain, the Tamungong has 
absolute power over the country, and it is to his energetic measures 
that Singapore has been indebted for a large part of the Gatta 
hitherto imported. Following the usual Malay policy the Tamungong 
declared the Gatti a Government monopoly, so as to secure to himself 
the greatest share of the profit on the product, The price allowed by 
him was a fair one, sufficient to induce the Malays to give the col- 
lection of Gatté a preference to other employments, and to leave 
thei a profit of 100 to 400 per cent on what they procured from 
the Binua. The 'Tamungong himself sent out numerous parties of 
from 10 to 100 persons, and caused the tribes of hereditary serfs, 
sue as the Orang Sletar, to be entirely employed in searching for 
Gattd. For the same purpose the Sabimba tribe were transported 
into Johore from the forests of Battam.{ Subsequently the islands 
ofthe Johore Archipelago were laid under contribution, and “ mend- 
bin’’§ became the ery amongst all their land, river and sea tribes. | 

= Grita Percha, by T. Oxley Esq., ante vol. i. p. 22, 

+ The Binua of Johore, ante vol. i. p. 261. 

¢ Ante, vol. i. p. 756". . 

4 A word Which the discovery of Gitta Taban has added to the Malay 
language. The greater number of Malay nouns admit of conversion into 


vers by oa prefix. Menaban, from taban, signifies to collect Gitta tiban. 
| Ante, vol, i. p. 295, 
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The Tamungong’s collectors even went as faras Lings, and had pro- 
cured a considerable quantity when the Sultan's eyes were opened to 
the value of his jungles. He confiscated a part of what had heen col- 
lected, ancl, following the Tamungong’s example, declared gatta tibin 
a royalty, At the period of our visit to the interior of Johore the 
Tamungong had made arrangements with the Bindahara to secure 
the taban of Paluing, 

The knowledge of the article has now slowly spread from Sin- 
gapore in different directions, but we believe has not yet extend- 
ed to the geographical limits of the tree. The Singapore collectors 
have almost everywhere been the first to carry this knowledge to 
the natives of the different countries. To the north the gattd enl- 
lectors have reached as far as Perak on the Peninsular side of the 
straits of Malacca (embracing Johore, Malacea, Salangor and Perak), 
and Siak on the Sumatran side as far as Pané and Bili, To the 
south the whole of the Johore Archipelago and the adjoining coun- 
tries on the east const of Sumatra as far as Plewbing (including the 
forests on the Kampar, Indragiri, Tunkul, Rite, Jambi and Plem- 
bang rivers) now furnish tibin. On the east const of the Peninsula tle 
knowledge of it has not yet advanced beyond Pahang. To the east- 
ward it has reached some of the rivers of Borneo, such as Bruné and 
Siriwik on the north, Pontiinak on the west, and Koti and Passir on 
the east, coast. Te thus appears probable that the ranze of the ta. 
ban embraces the whole of Borneo. It is remarkable that although 
a botanist, Mr, Lobb, saw numerous taébin trees in the jungles of 
Pinang, and Dr. Oxley in June last informed our mercantile readers 
there that it was found abundantly on the mainland opposite them,* 
they de not appear to have been able up to this moment to get o sup- 
ply on the spot, and they seem destined to wait till the knowledge of 
the tree slowly resches the Malays of Kedah from Singapore, As it 
is now being disemminated in the adjacent state of Perak it will pro- 
bably soon advance to the latitude of Pinang.* Although the Dutch 

" inte, vol. i. p. 24. 

7 Since writing the above we have heard that 12 piculs of taban have 


bees lately brought to Pinang from the southern part of Province Welles- 
tev, adjoining Perak. 
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have many able botanists amongst them, they too, it would appear, 
have been obliged to await the sluw indigenous process by which use- 
ful knowledge is diffused in the Indian Archipelago. 

The following statement of imports into Singapore from Ist Jonu- 
ary to 12th July last will give some iden of the present extent of 
the trade, and the relative proportion of tabin furnished by the differ- 
ent countries. They are taken from the daily entries made at the 
office of the Registrar of Imports and Exports. About oue half of 
the tildin imported is not entered, but we have added the probable 
aetual quantities. 


I Malwy Pentwasula, 


Malacca 9225 ~~ picitls 


Muar 1), of 
Padang ao = 
ati Pahat 70 
Indau 1a - 


Simpang of) " 
Puhung l26 + 


————a 





The grerter part of the importatious from Juhore Ke. are mot et 
tered at the Import aud Export office. ‘The imports fur the Peuin- 
sula have been probably about 2000. 


HE. Johore Archipelugo. 


Rlio 559 piculs 

Gallang 39! ., 

Linga = 670) 
126 


——————— Se 
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fil, Sumutri, 


Siak 200 piculs 
Khampar 632 ,, 
Indragiri*® 20 ,, 
Tunkel 46, 
Plembang 156, 
A pong 7. 30 
Kuba i) ce 


1066. 50 


The actual lmportations were probably from 1500 to 2000. 
IF. Borneo, 
Borneo Proper 43. piculs 
Pontianak z. = 


Koti 10, 





There has been an import of 19 piculs from Batavia. 

Excloding « shipment of 448} piculs made at the beginning of 
the year the exports hare amounted to 6073-47, which must nearly 
represent the actual imports as stocks are not kept in the place, 

The imports from Jobore have greatly diminished sinee last year, 
The tree in many districts ins become so searce that the taban ob- 
tained does not repay the time consumed in searching fur it. ‘The 
chief supplies must now be looked for from Sumatra, the northern 
countries of the Peninsula, and, above all, Bornes, 

The total exports of tabin from Singapore have been 

in 1844,...... sees 1. 68 piculs. 
1845, cece «|= LDL ‘ 


* This is probably greally upder the wark. About 1,000 piculs are 
daily expected tetan | udragirt. 
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in 1846,.. cece ee otk ri 
1847, hata 2 eH oe 9200 bid 





21, 598, 68 yulued at 4° 274,190. 





The whole of this has been sent to Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of 15 picnls to Mauritius. 470. 08 to the Continest of Europe 
and 922 to the United States. 

About 270,000 talxin trees have probally been felled during the 
3} years the trade has existed, and the value of each tree has thus, 
on an average, been about a dollar. 

The price of taban in Singapore gradually rose from 8 to 24 dol- 
lars per picul, but last month it began to fall and is now about Io 
dollars, 

In our next we shall give some more exact details, and notice the 
mixtures of gatté percha, jelotong, gégrék, litchu and other_inferior 
gattés, the products of different trees, which are sumeties used to 
ailulterate the tibin. A large lump was brought to us a few days 
ago consisting of gatté percha and gegrek enveloped in a coating of 
taban about a third of an inch in thickness, 
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THE PROBABLE EFFECTS ON THE CLIMATE OF PI. 
NANG OF THE CONTINUED DESTRUCTION OF 
[TS HILL JUNGLES,* 

It was remarked that the whole of the eastern front of the range 
[of a mountain in Pinang] has within a few years been denuded of 
its forest. The greater part of it is too steep for any permanent 
cultivation, and in all probability after the fecundity of the fresh 
soil, enriched by the ashes of the trees, has been exhausted, it 
will be abandoned by the Chinese squatters. It was not here alone 
that I was surprised to see the rapid progress whieh squatters 
and Chinese charcoal burners have made in destroying the jungles 
on the hills during the last two yeers. In Singapore the present 
zealous Governor has, in an enlightened spirit akin to that which 
has for some time distinguished the Government of Iudia in 
reference to the same subject, absolutely prohibited the further 
destruction of forest on the summits of hills. Representations 
have been often made to the local authorities at Pinang, urging the 
necessity of reserving the jungles on the summits and higher slopes, 
but hitherto without effect. The reply has generally been, if the 
forests are of so much importance as the agriculturists insist, they 
must have a certain value to them and they fre at liberty to pur- 
chase any tract they choose. But it is impracticable for the bhold- 
ers of land to unite in making such a purchase, and, were it at all 
practicable, the majority, from ignorance and selfishness, would re- 
fuse to contribute. But climate concerna the whole community, 
and its protection from injury is one of the duties of Government. 
In Germany and France there are special laws and departments 
fur the preservation and extension of forests. 

It is not necessary to cite Humboldt or Boussingalt to prove the 
great influence in tropical regions of forests, and espcrially of moun- 
tain forests, in attracting and condensing clouds, diminishing local 
temperature, and increasing humidity. But if the forests had no 


* Extrected from a Description of a mountain range in Pinang written in 
IS 16, and presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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other effect than to protect the clay soil of the mountains from the 
action of the sun's rays, this alone ought to be sufficient to eusure 
their careful preservation. It is in this soil that the waters which 
supply all the streams of the island, and which percolate downward 
to the lower lands, are enclosed. These mountains are in fact great 
natural reservoirs, elevated in mid air and exposing the most ex- 
tended surfaces possible, which are covered to a small depth with a 
spange of porows decomposed rock for the absorption and retention 
of water. In ordinary seasons, when there is a considerable fall of 
rain, the importance of preventing the contents of these reservoirs 
from being dissipated may not be so obvious. But it may now be 
considered aa a well established fact that the eastern Archipelago is 
subject to periodical droughts, although the laws of their recurrence 
are not yet ascertained. ‘That such droughts will again and again 
happen, and are in fact in the settled course of nature admits of no 
question.* 

Natore when left to herself provides a compensatory influence in 
the dense leafy forests, but if these are consigned to destruction, 
every successive drought will prove more baneful than the preceding. 
Unless government will reserve at least the steeper mountain tracts, 
which are not adapted for permanent culture, there is nothing visio- 
nary in the apprehension, for it has been realized in other localities, 
that in some prolonged drought, after the naked sides of the hills 
have been exposed for a few weeks to the direct heat of the sun, 
every stream in the island will be dried up, and universal aridity e1- 
sue. The great extent to which the plain of the mainland of Pinang 
has been shorn of its forests would of itself produce an urgent ne- 
cessity for a stop being at once put to & war with nature, which 
nust entail severe calamities on the future. %In those mountains in 
Greece which have been deprived of their forests the springs have 
disappeared. In other parts of the globe the same consequence has 
followed. ‘The sultry atmosphere and dreadful droughts of the Cape 
de Verde Islands are owing to the destruction of the forests. In 


" See on this subject ante p. 110 “On the Physical Geography aod 
Geology of the Malay Peninsula,” 
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large districts in India climate and vegetation have rapidly deterio- 
rated from a similar cause, and the government having become ful- 
ly impressed with the hecessity of respecting the stubborn facts of 
nature, every means have been used to arrest and remedy the mis- 
chief. Forests which had been so easily and thoughtlessly cut down 
have at great cost been restored. 


NOTE, 


We are informed that the destruction of jungle on the mountains of 
Pinang hes been allowed to proceed unchecked during the laat 2 years. 
Tf any of the residents will bring it to the notice of the Governor we 
are cure, from our knowledge of hiv opinions with reepect to the neces. 
sity of preserving hil! jungle, that he wil! not only make an order on 
the subject, but, what is essential, provide means for carrying it into 
effect, While referring to the rorernment jmmgles on the Pinang 
hills we mich? sleo suggest the preservation of the fdidm trees, 
There fe not a tres now left in Singapore nor does all southern 
Jobore farnis: 29 pienls per month. Before ten years are past 
tabin seeds end young plants will be invaluable, The rorerument 
foresta in Pinang, if carefully protected, would alwiys yield a ready 
and plentifiel supply, 


M. H. ZOLLINGER, 


As we have the honor of numbering this most enterprising and sic- 
cessful naturalist amongst our contributors,* we cannot aliow him to 
deport from the Archipelago without an expression of or regret. 
For the last seven years M. Zollinger has in a tropical climate de- 
voted himselfto scientific research with an ardour which ditheulties and 
fatigue have only served to excite the more. His botanical pursuits 
linve carried him to the summits of the highest mountalns in Java. 
During the last years of his sojourn he has extended his investiga- 
tions to the hitherto undeseribed country of the Lampongs in Suma- 
tra on the owe side, and the scarcely more known islands of Bali, 
Lombok and Sumbawn on the other. 

“ Following with brilliant results the footsteps of the distinguished bo- 
ianistis, who, in the last decennium, selected this Archipelago a0 the field 
of thelr researches, M. Zollinger has discovered a great aumber of gencra 
and species hitherto undescribed. Of these be bas deserived not leas thao 
13 new genera, viz. Gutienbergia, Glyarpermumn, Bombycidendron, Pa- 
racelsca ; Nov. goo. Waemadoracearwm, Clao trachelus, Anthocoma, Tri- 
chocenthus, Odontestigma, Murrithia, Heterachaena, Drebbelia, Cin- 
clidecarpus, and 105 pew species, while numerons other pew gencra end 
species which be sent to Europe have been described partiy by himself and 
partly iy Profeszor Moriiz!, Dr Levelllé, M. Schaerer end M. Dobij in a 
ecparale work published ta i816 by Professor Morttei."+ 


Although botanical discovery has been the primary object of his wan- 
dering, his love of knowledge hus been too catholic to allow of his un- 
dervaluing other enquiries. A mountain tribe, n language, the climate, 
rocks and aniwals of a district, have sttracted him equally with new 
plants. Tt is thie genuine oppreciation of all the scientific, as well 
ns the sensible, aspects of nature, which glvea a peculiar charm to M. 
Zollinger’s degeriptions. Most af hia eortributions te the Heerature 
of the Archipelagey have heen necosmrily written with linste, tut 
they are all of exceeding interest and full of valuable infurmntion. 
To the Natuur en Geneskundig Archief yoor WNecrlands Pyilie he bas 

? in on carly number we shall publish on actount of a iribe dist. 
vered by M. Zollinger in the mountains of Binn. 


4+ Adiresa of the President of the Ratavin a Soriely of Arts and Sciences 
st the cenetal meeting, May, 47. Verbandsheoen Pe, vol. ani. p. 89. 
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contributed: A journey to the mountain Salakh (a monography) ; 
Observationes phytographicw precipye genera ct species NOYA non- 
nulla respicientes, s series extending over 100 pages ; Thoughts on 
the physiognomy of plants in general, and on that of the regetation 
of Java in particular; Flore Jave species nove by Prof, Moritzi and 
M. Zollinger ; besides seyeral shorter contributions, botanics » a00l0- 
gical and meteorplogieal, He has also made valuable collections of 
tinerals.* 

To the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie M. Zollinger bas furnish. 
ed papers of great value, such as accounts of his visits to Bali and 
Lombok, an elaborate Description of the Lampong country, and Con- 
tributions to a knowledge of the mountain systems of eastern Java. 
These papers are at once popular and seientifie, and we long ago 
translated the greater part of them for this Journal. ‘Ihe number 
of original contributions which we have received has ikelayed their 
insertion. 





“ “ M. Zollinger, already celebrated by his discoveries in the Floea of 
Java, has, during numerous journies through the Lampongs and in 
the islands of Bali and Lombok, collected and presented to the Society 
many geological specimens, which are of the greater value from these parts 
Got having previously been represented in the museum."—Ib. p- Tl. 
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A TRIP TO PROBOLINGGO.* 
By Josatoas Rice, Esq. 
Member af the Batavian Society of Arts ond Sciences. 


Ir having been arranged that the new barque Jane Serena should 
commence her adventures on the deep, by proceeding to Pahiton in 
Probolinggo to take in a cargo of Sugar for Singapore, | volunteer- 
ed to go with her in order to expedite her movements as much as 
possible, since the approach of the north west monsoon rendered 
it adviseable to despatch the vessel as soon as practicable from the 
eastern ehores of Java. I embarked at Sourabaya on Sunday the 22d. 
November 1846, soon after day break, and, os the tide had already 
begun to turn in our favor, the anchor was immediately weighed, 
and we soon drifted eastward past the roadstead. 

The ship was under charge of one of the usual pilots of the port, 
who in this instance was country-born and appeared to be a steady 
respectable man, which cannot, however, always be said of his col- 
leagues. The approaches to the harbour of Sourabaya, from sea- 
ward, cither on the west or east, being impeled by mud banks, 
where the strait disembogues upon the sea, it is necessary to keep 
up a pilot establishment for the security and facility of shipping. The 
approach from the westward, past “ Fort Lodewyk,” formerly called 
“ Fort Oranje,” and now transmogrified into “Fort Erfprins,” is 
less practicable than that from the eastward, or from the sea, soutl 
of Madura, so that deeply laden vessels, both coming from and re- 


" In the cast of Java: the richest suger producing district in the island. 

+ Author of * A sketch of the Geology of Josinga.” ( Verhand elingen v. 
h. Bat. Genoots. vol. xvii. p. 121); “ Bespiegelingen over de Maleijers,” 
( Tyds. tT. Neerl. ind. 6. J. #. Oo. p. B22.) are. 
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turning to Batavia, mostly prefer making the circuit of the island of 
Madura in order to gain this advantage; though the passage is often 
very baffling for want of regular land and sea breezes, on account of 
the little elevation of the island. At Fort Lodewyk, there are only 
II to 12 feet at low water. At high water, during the neops, a ship 
will ind 14 feet ; at the springs 15 to 154 feet, but, on account of 
the closeness of the Solo river, the sandy bottom is much harder 
than the solt mud on the eastern bank. At the eastern entrance, a 
ship drawing 18 feet may get out #t the springs, but she will then 
be dragging through about 2 feet of oose. These banks appear to 
be gradually shoaling, according to the testimony of long exyerien- 
ced persons, and it requires no great gift of prophecy to foresee 
that the consequences must, ere long, prove most disastrous for the 
port of Sourabsya, both asa place of trade and as a naval station 
for the government, this being the only safe and commodious hare 
bour all round the eoast of Java. As it is, the heavy ships of the 
Hendel Mantechappy can only take in o part of their cargoes here, 
and must then proceed elsewhere to fill up; lately the Frigate “ Ce- 
res,” after being engaged in the operations against Halil, would not 
venture over the eastern bar, but lay at Pasurun, to undergo some 
necessary refitting and caulking, For the Inst 19 years, the govern- 
ment have been wrapped up in their hobby of building fortresses 
all over Jave, to the neglect of the wore peaceful and prefiteble im- 
provement of their harbours and piers; yet it cannot be aid that they 
have entirely lost sight of these objects, since they have lately sanc- 
tioned the construction of extensive dry docks at Sournhaya after 
maturely ruminonting on the subject since 1834, Another long talk 
ed of matter hos been a “ dredging machine.” An Bngineer came 
out from Holland nearly three years ago te put up the machinery, 
when the discovery was made that there was no fit hoat to put it in. 
Lately a huge box has been completed ; this however we need not 
expect tosee fit for use for some months to come. ‘The ground has 
been staked out for the dry docks close to the enstern pier head, 
but it will be the rising generation that will bare the pleasure of 
smoking their pipes over the completion of the works. Large ships 
of war formerly visited the harbour of Sourshaya. In 1807, Admiral 
Peilew (afterwards Lord Exmouth) with 2 ships of the line, some 
frigates and smaller vessels, ran into the Straits, and destroyed soma 
batteries ond the chipping. This case | have heard instanced by M. 
Rambaldo, the present muster attendant of Sourabays, as a proof of 
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the shoaling of the banks ; he was then a young man living at some 
of the batteries near Bankaliang and saw the ships of the line sail in. 

But to return to our pilot establishment. It is maintained at 
the expense of government, and managed according to # regulation 
dated Buitenzorg 24th. January 1845, the principal feetares of 
which I here subjoin.* 


* No private individual shall be allowed (0 take a ship to dea, except 
when all the pilots are ebsent, when the Master Attendant may give 
permission io such private individual. 

No private individual may pilote ship inwards, except there be no re- 
gular pilot outside. 

All ships and vessels piloted in or out by private individuals, must still 
pay half pitotage. 

All ships or vessels, without exception, drawing six or more feet, 
most pay half pilotage, even thongh the masters may Got choose to 
take o pilot on board. 

Foreign ships, sod such as sail under foreign Mag, must poy double 


otage. 
‘The pilots are considered the servanis of goveroment and consist af 
LHead Pilot .. ai . paid f 100 per Mont 
6 Pilots of the Lat class .. es » 8&4 each 
6 do. ou. Dn =e fi at nn de. 
é Appre tices es Pir ral 85 | aa, 

14 Praa Mayangs are kept al the expense of Government, cach manned 
by 2steersmen at (8 each and Ssailore at fo with 401b. of rice mach man, 
these boats crews are natives, the Pilots and Apprentices are Ruropeans 
or Country born. The prag Mayang: ore very fost boats, and carry one 





large mat sail, being olso otherwise neat and clean. The stations for 
the Pilots and boats, are a6 follows ; 

At Soursbara .. Ss ne .. 6 Pilots and 7 Doata 
Sidayu, close to Point Pangha - 4 do. G « 
Pasuraan forthe eastern entrances .. 2 do 2 » 

The Toriff of whole Pilotage is a5 follows 

Gfeet dracght (20. |i 14 feet draught f 49.50) 20 feet draught / 88. 

7 do @Z0)/M . do 55. 7 6. CU OW 
ae do 27. Qt. a iit P0560 in da 110 
?. , im. do & | . & 
10 i i do a3. iT = do 71.80 24 ao do 176 
Il .. ¢o 88,50) 18 .. do Ti. with a proportionate 
1 .. do 46 TIO .. do 82.50) change for intermediate 
inches, for every quarier of a foot shove the draught of 24 feel, fio extra 
hes to be pald.—with adraft of only 18 feet of waler, onder the most 
favorable circumstances, it may be considered superinouws to have @n- 
tended the tariff to 24 feet, and further more haye made a provision 
of f 16 for every quarter ofa foot beyond that measure. To suspect, 
however, our worthy law-glyers of sacha piece of houghilessaess, would 
be to do an Injustice to their disceroment. Large ships, which must take 
all thelr cargo at Sourabays, mayon application to the Resident, obtain 
the favor of being allowed to go over the bank, and lie there to complete 
the remainder of their lading. The pilotege on sach ships is calculated 
not on the shallow draft at which whey ere forced to cross the bank, bot on 
the feet they draw when loaded outside, with nothing but the deep sea 
before them. Hence the necessily of uch a comprehensive tariff, based 
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On leaving Sourabaya road for the eastward, the deep water for 
chips is near the Madura shore, the mud banks accumulating along 
the opposite coast of Java. Care however must be taken not to 
hug the Madura coast too close about a mile from the anchorage, 
and opposite a bare limestone cliff, where a hard reef runs out, on 
which the unwary stranger without a pilot on board has been known 
to stick fast and do himself some injury. 

The coast of Madura is rather pretty ; along the beach numerous 
villages are seen, ensconced among plantations of fruit trees and 
bambus, the ground rapidly rising beyond into asloping ridge, 100 to 
150feet high. The substratum is a rock of limestone, which near a 
small valley rises up into fantastic towers and peaks, At the inner 
edge of the bank, and nearly opposite to the village of Gading, is 
seen a beacon of stakes rising out of the water, about half a 
mile from the shore, ‘This stands on the sunken works of a fort 
built by Marshal Deendels for the protection of the eastern 
entrance to Souribayé. The foundations were laid in 13 feet water 
and 7 feet soft mud, but appear not even then to have rested on a 
firm bottom, since the fabric soon gave way ond sank beneath the 
waves. Our pilot reported, that at very low water the works may 
still be seen, and that then the intermediate space to the shore of 
Madura is fordable. ‘The mud bank is not above a mile across, but 
is of considerable length, extending from the villages of Gading and 
Boliga, on Madura, right across to the Java shore, which now in- 
stead of trending east and west, suddenly turns off due south for Pa- 
suruin, From the bank, the green shores of Madura and Jaya, ap- 
pear to narrow inwards like a fuanel, terminating in the hills above 
Grissee known by the name of Giri; the shipping at the anchorage 
of Sourabaya may be seen near the bottom, on the left hand side, 
From this circumstance the Dutch eall this entrance the “Trechter,” 
which also means Funnel. Once fairly over the bank, the 
Jeayes the ship and returns to Sourabaya, the course south for Pasu- 
on the principle that the less the service rendered, the greater shall be the 
charge, the lower figures being after the rate of (3 to (34 per foot, the 
higher f.4and /.5! The total amount of wages paid to the above pilots 
and boats crews, as well as cost of rice to the latter, does not exceed f 1900 
‘permonth, The merchant vessels visiting the port, average fully for the 
12 months, one per day, and supposing them to average onarrivala draught 
of 12 feet and on departure 14 feet, the Pilotage would amount to 
f-2970, leaving thus good profit in the hands of government. If they 
have further to purchase and keep the boats in repair, they on the other 


hand have the advantage of getting their men of war piloted for no- 
thing. 
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roan being free of dangers, though some sand bank are found, a 
little to the eastward, south of the Bokke Island. It was Sunday 
morning the 24th November before we could make the anchorage 
of Probolinggo, having been kept the whole of Monday boxing about 
with light or adverse winds, so that we anchored the second night 
only a couple of miles more to the eastward than the previous near 
Point Léko. As soon as we bad deposited the ship passes with the 
authorities at Probolinggo, we were allowed to proceed down the 
coast to Pahiton to take in the sugars. 

The neighbourhood of Probolinggo is easily recognized by a small 
island lying about 5 miles of the coast, called by the natives Pulo 
Katapang and by the Dutch “Krabbe” or Crab island. In Raffles 
map, this island is improperly laid down to the westward of the town 
of Probolinggo, whereas it is somewhat to the eastward, the ancho- 
rage for the shipping being westward of a line drawn from the Pier 
head to this island. The island may be a mile long and half as much 
broad, rises only a little above the surface, is barren and produces only 
a few stunted trees, except at the north east corner, where there is a 
little more green vegetation. Several houses are seen here and 
there erected principally for the convenience of fishermen. There are 
10 to 12 fathoms of water close all round the island, except where 
a spit of coral rock runs out a short way from the eastern end. We 
set sail from Probolinggo with a fresh breeze off the land, being a 
peculiar wind that blows here during the prevalence of the south east 
monsoon, and known by the name of Ginding. In the course of a 
couple of hours we ran off 15 to 16 miles, and then sailing out of the 
tract of the wind, suddenly got becalmed. The course and edge of 
the Ginding were clearly marked upon the sea; where the wind blew, 
the water was lively and breaking in waves, whilst beyond, it lay elug- 
ish and smooth as a mill pond. We could see the fate awaiting us; 
in less than 5 minutes, from spanking along at a pleasant rate the 
breeze slackened, died away, and our sails dropped to the masts,whilst 
the original impulse threw ua from the fretful to the placid water. The 
Ginding is oceasioned by the south east monsoon blowing right over 
the land, from the southern ocean, through the gap leading to Lama- 
jarg, between the lofty lyang and Tengger mountains, which tower 
into the atmosphere, right and left, some 8 to 9,000 feet, the gap 
between them at Klakka, only reaching to 1,000 feet. The Lamong- 
‘an volcano 8,000 feet high stands in this gap, but we had the Gind- 
ing blowing from each side of it, and were not becalmed till we got 
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under the Jee of the huge chain of the Iyang, I am told that the 
Ginding isas sharply defined to the westward as where we passed out 
of it on the east. This takes place about point Léko near Tongas, and 
on this side results from the interposition of the Tengger. The 
Ginding blows strongest and steadiest during July and August, and 
ig not found to exercise any unwholesome effect upon the atmosphere, 
only persous much heated must be careful not to expose themselves to 
its chill current and thus suddenly stop perspiration. At Pasuraan, 
they have a somewhat similar wind, called Goronggong, which comes 
from the south const at Melang, passing over the gap of Lawang 
1400 feet high, between the Tengger and Arjuno. These are not 
the only points where the south east monsoon forces its way across 
the low land, between the high voleanic cones. The same wind, at 
the same season is felt very severely in the valley of Kadiri, between 
the Klut and Willis mountains, the hills on the south coast being 
here low limestone ridges. The island, bowever, being here so 
much broader, the wind has not sufficient force to maintain its as- 
cendency as far aa the north coast at Taban, but expends itself about 
Neawi and Madion. About Sourabaya, under the protection of the 
huge mass of the Arjuno, none of these periodical winds are ever 
felt. 

After lying becalmed for » couple of hours, we got a squall with 
heavy rain off the land from the Iyang, and having no certain know- 
ledge of the appearance of the place we were bound to, it was con- 
sidered prudent after a while to anchor; this we did at about 4 
miles from the land, and here we remained till day light the next 
morning, whem we sailed further eastward slong the coast till we 
distinguished some boats inacreek which we had learnt would mark 
our destination. I landed soon after at the village of Pasisir and 
found the ereek nearly dry, being low water; loaded boats can only 
go in and out when the tide is up which, at this time of the year, 
takes place during the night. The distance from Pasisir to Pahiton 
is upwards of a paul directly inland along a cart track which runs 
beside a water course, coming from the sngar mill; you then cross 
the great post road and reach the Sugar Establishment on its south- 
ern side. Pahiton is a large village about one quarter of a paul 
further along the road to the eastward, and is the station of the 
Demang of the district. The 208th paul from Samarang stands near- 
ly opposite his house, thus making the distance from Sourabaya 
1 pants. 
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The Pahiton sugar works belong to the heirs of the late Mr. 
Pretorius. ‘This gentleman had formerly been a high officer of Go- 
vernment, his last appointment having been that of Director of Cul- 
tures; a¢ such be had taken his pension, but after his return to Hol- 
land, the king had, in addition, conceded him a sugar contract in 
Java, to be worked with the machinery of De Rosen and Cail. 
The pensions which the servants of government enjoy, even after 
having spent the best parts of a life time in the east, afford but a 
very limited means of continuing the comfort and dignity to which 
they have been long accustomed. ‘The increase of money payment 
being a thing which militstes against the principles of government, 
they have for some years past been in the habit of conceding to old 
favorites or persons luckily possessed of court interest, adyanta- 
§e0us sugar contracts in Java, with large advances to be repaid with- 
Out interest, Amongst these favored few are, Mr. Pretorius, Mr. 
Holmberg de Beekfelt, formerly Resident of the Prianger Regencies, 
Lieut. Col. Luaessen, General Nahuis, Dr. Kempensar, a court fa- 
Vorite, and now again lately Mr. Kruseman, a pensioned Director 
of Finance. As it does not always suit the Colonial arrangements to 
grant an entirely new contract, the parties get sufficient advances to 
buy out some old fabricant, when the establishment is remodeled 
and increased to suit the new objects in view, So it was with Mr. 
Pretorius; he took over the existing sugar work at Pahiton from 
John Condoo, giving him in part payment the concession lately 
granted by government for a new contract at Panarukan, Mr. 
Pretorius did not live long to enjoy the prosperity which was about 
to dawn upon him, having, in the early part of 1846, fallen a vir- 
tim to the baneful climate of Pahiton, It is very extraordinary, that 
at intervals, and particularly during the wet season, both natives and 
Europeans are subject to very virulent fevers. There is nothing in 
the appearance of the country to give a clue to this insalubrity of 
the climate, nor does the rest of Probolinggo participate in this ill 
fame. The country is cleared and cultivated, dotted here and there 
with umbrageous village steady as is the case in all the rich dis- 
tricts of the island, no swamps collect stagnant water, the sea board 
ia dry and above the reach of the tides, the beach being a clean sand 
and lofty mountains rise inland, at a distance of 5 or 6 miles, These 
mountains form the segment of a circle round the plain of Pahiton 
from the Iyang in the south, till they terminate on the sea shore at 
Gunung Tampora on the esst. Whether this peculiar configuration 
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of the hills causes any stagnation in the atmosphere over the low 
parts of the country, I will not venture to assert, but that was the 
only apparent reason I could discover to explain the anomaly. 

The machinery of De Rosen and Cail, pretty much the same as at 
Modjo Sari, is here in full operation, though the arrangements are 
less neat and convenient, from being crowded into less suitable build- 
ings, which were erected for the old system. There are 600 Haus, 
each of 500 square roods, attached to the contract of Pahiton. Last 
year, which was the first season with the machinery, they made on- 
ly 20,000 piculs of sugar, and this year will not give more than 
24,000 piculs which is no great result for the fine lands of Probo- 
linggo, when as much os 50 piculs per bau are sometimes obtained. 
The excuse made for this is, that the establishment has not yet had 
a fair trial, many of their buildings and arrangements being yet in- 
complete. After the death of Mr. Pretorius, the newly appointed 
administrator and manager Mr. van Barneveld waz seized by the 
fever, not long after his arrival, in the commencement of the grind- 
ing season, at which time also a quarrel took place with the Euro- 
pean Engineer, who through carelessness and neglect impeded the 
good working of the system. It is rather odd that though this ma- 
chinery of De Rosen and Cail has now been working for four sea- 
cons in Jaya, no very satisfactory results have been arrived at, so as 
to prove it, as its advocates would fain have, superior to any other 
system. Bad lands, bad canes, bad water, bad engineers, bad build- 
ings, or something else bad, in turn gets the blame of the machine- 
ry not doing the wonders which were promised from it. 

The level lands of Probolinggo, composed of a dark colored gar- 
den soil, well watered, but with good drainage, lying between the 
sea, and the voleanic mountains of Tengger, Lamongan and Iyang, 
have under cane cultivation yielded the bests results of all Java. 
With every advantage of fine canes, the public authorities afford 
considerate assistance on the side of the population, and during crop 
season from May till the end of October, fine dry weather, almost 
without interruption, may be counted on. The following nine mills 
are situated in this district, and as their crops are about all secured, 
it is estimated that they will yield in 1846 os under; 


Piculas. 
1. Bayoman of De Lange with Baus, makes 20,000 
2. Sumber Kareng of Potter & pls Te Anisiwith528 , , i %#7,000 
a. Umbal of C. Euty, ae | i fy bch 24,000 


4. Wanckeatindk ca ac ee A ew 1D 
5. Ginding, Horst =e =a ne ae 600 Th p 17,000 
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6. Kandang Jali of Spengler,.. 4 Poa 7 " 20,000 
7. Pajarakan, Du Rook, .. ..  «. 600 y » 24,000 
8. Jnabung of Chinese Ki King, a « 2a " 1,000 
9. Pahiton, Heirs of Pretorius, ... = OX , 4 7 
184,000 





Of these Pahiton works with the machinery of De Rosen and Cail, 
Kandang Joti with high pressure steam vacuum pans of van Blis- 
singen and Dudok van Heil, whereas the mills of Wanolangin, Um- 
bal and Sumber Kareng work with the low pressure vacuum pans 
of Howard; all the others have to use the usual open pans, after the 
old fashion. ‘The mills of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 defeente their cane juice 
in double bottomed copper pans, heated hy steam in the same way 
as in the process of De Rosen and Cail, but Mr. Etty seems to hava 
a supreme contempt for filtration though animal charcoal, The 
most favorable results have been yielded by the mill of Sumber Ka~ 
reng, Which had its first crop in 1840, being then u new contract, 
The two first years they worked on the old system and subsequently 
with Howard's vacuum pans, 

in 1840 they got 8,196 piculs. 
1841 kha y rt ts 
1842, 20,776, 
#45 |, «|= 21271 , 
1844 =, «=—s- 20,000 ~,, with Howard's vacuum pans, 
1845 s 
1846, «=27,000 ,, 

Thus in 1846 they make more than 50 piculs per bau, and out of 
the 27,000 piculs delivered to Government, 20,000 are No. 18.— 
Umbul has also proved the great advantage of Howard's system ; 
till 1840 they worked in the old way, making only on an average 
4,000 pieuls per annum, or about 17 piculs per bau ; since then they 
used Howard's pans, and 

in 1844 made 22,164 piculs or 42 piculs per bau 

inls46 ,, 24,000 a 33 oa » early; com- 
pared with these results, the expensive machinery of De Rosen and 
Cail, put up at Pahiton, must still make a good deal more sugar per 
bau before it can compete with, much less excel, the more simple 
and less costly apparatus of Howard. 

The establishments of Holmberg de Beckfelt and Lucassen are 
situated in Tagal, and at first promised no very flattering results ; 
Mr. Lacassen has in a late number of the Tijdschrift yoor Neder- 
lands Indie (8 jasrgang 10 afl.) published the results obtained at the 


With open pans. 
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two mills belonging to each of them there, and worked by the machi- 
nery of De Rosen and Cail. The following was the result of the 
crops of 1645. 


Obtained | 
| Ketiles off Sugar Piculs. 
Owner. | Establishment. Baus. | juice en: | 
Swe Wd. Piculs. per Bau. 
ri A TM. 


Bolmborg, Djati aan 400) T1b5 | 14,317. 52/3 4. 
Adiewarna,......) 400 9252 | 19,412, j4e4. 
Lucassen, Kemangien,.....| 379 6695 | 15.502, 54/40. scarcely. 
n Doekoewringin,.. -| 421 6656 | 13,726, 27/824. 


———— L 








160) | 20,758 | 6.058. 34180}. nearly. 


So that these mills, working in the second and third year, have not 
produced results equal to those obtained in Probolinggo with How- 
ard's apparatus ; it must however not be forgotten, that neither the 
soil nor climate in Tagal is as favorable as in Probolinggo. 

Mr. Lucassen, anxious to have the capabilities of his system test- 
ed by the Government, invited them to send some person to watch 
the operation, during crop time. The Governor sent Mr. Schiif, 
inspector of cultures, who instituted an experiment from which the 
following result was obtained : 

Bundles. Piculs. Piculs. 
10 Baus good canes gave 21,595 yielded TAT Pots 656, 74 or 65. 67 » ban. 
1 , midding , 16882 , 583 S27. 910r32.79 « 


10" smal 5 17,70 4 379 4 SM.520r8245 4, 
10 , fallen » 19518 , 562 , I61..Rorl6i.18 , 








73,886 , 2091 , 1M70.4Sor36% 





or excluding the fallen cane, the 30 other baus would average 43} 
per bau. From the above statements we may fairly conclude that 
in Tagal, the machinery of De Rosen and Cail cannot average more 
than 40 piculs per bau, a rate at which the Pahiton mill will also 

arrive. ‘The introduction of this expensive machinery can, 
therefore, be hardly adviseable, at least in the fine sugar districts to 
the eastward, when with proper management, even with the old open 
boilers, 45 piculs per bau have sometimes been obtained, as was the 
ease, this year, at the very next mill to Pahiton, viz., Jabong, belong- 
ing to Ki King, the Captain Chinaman of Bezoekei, in a miserable 
establishment on the old plan, where they made 50 piculs per ban; 
but it appears that the Chinaman had brived the village chiefs to 
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plant him Jerge baus, though this the government authorities do 
not admit. This year however he is not making more than 30 pi- 
culs per bau, most probably for the double reason, of not having 
more land planted than by contract he is entitled to, and from hay- 
ing attempted to make a large portion of fine No. 18 sugar. He is 
thas forced to sacrifice weight for quality. The worst managed mill 
in Probolinggo, is reported to be that of Ginding belonging to Mr. 
Horst, attributable to bad arrangements, the authority at the place 
being divided between a Furopean and a Chinaman, The only two 
mills further east than Pahiton, are that of Mr. De Rhiems, some- 
where near Bezoekie, and the new mill of Candu, now taking off ita 
first crop, and which is situated at Panarukan. Each mill gives 13 
to 14,000 piculs.* 

The population of Probolinggo is mostly Madurese, to the excla- 
sion of the Javanese or rightful occupiers of the soil, This is said 
to have been occasioned some generations past, when the Dutch em- 
ployed the Madurese as aliies in their wars with the chiefs of Java, 
more particularly in the middle of last century, when these islanders 
played 6o conspicuous a part in the wars which desolated Java. The 
Jand of Madura is clearly seen from the shores of Probolinggo and 
Bezoekie, and the arid sterility of the island was no doubt a strong 
incentive for its inhabitants to keep possession of a rich province 
which the fate of war had placed at their mercy. The country, how- 
ever, lay waste and neglected till the time of Marshal Daendels, 
when ic was ceded toa Chinaman who made it his object to incrense 
the population by encouraging the immigration of fresh families 
from Madura. During the time of the English government in Java, 
Probolinggo was the scene of disturbances and exposed to banditti, 
which led to the lands being resumed by the government, 

‘The influx of this foreign population has given rise to a tenure of 
land other than is usual amongst the Jnvanese, as the rich level Innd 
has been portioned out in small hereditary family properties, This 
arose from the first immigrants acknowledging each other's exclusive 
right to the lot of land whieh his industry had cleared, and con- 
verted into productive sawahs, ‘This individual right seems to be 
here clearly understood, and the lands are saleable and inheritable 
a3 in the Sunda districts. The heads of such Innded families are 
known by the name of “ Kap4la”, and it is their poliey to encourage 
as much as possible the further immigration of young, but needy 

* See on the production of Sugar in Java, ante vol. i. pp. 194, 200.—Ep. 
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Madurese, who work their lands either for a shore in the produce 
ora small assignment on their own eccount, 03 well as perform all 
the dradge work imposed upon the population by the government. 
The obligations, however, rest upon these Kapalis, and they must 
either send out their dependants or do the required services them- 
selves. ‘The Madurese occupy the low, fiat, fertile plains, are dis- 
tinguished by their own peculiar language, ond mannged by their 
own village chiefs, but the Demangs and other higher native autho- 
rities ore Javanese, appointed by the government. The pecullar 
upland and badly irrigated soil of Madura causes the population 
there to make extensive plantations of Jagong or Indian corn. On 
removing to Java, the teste for this corm does not leave them, and it 
is everywhere seen planted, in the latter months of the year, os a 
second crop after the paddy. ‘These Madurese are reported to be 
of more independent spirit and bearing, than the servile Javanese, 
who have been ground down by centuries of despotic sway. They 
are sald to submit less willingly to services and work imposed upon 
them, but once at it, they are more active and handier than the 
Javanese. 

Amongst the range of hills, nt the foot of the Tyang, is found a 
scanty population of Javanese, who however live in great misery, 
gaining a precarious subsistence from their scraggy Gagas or clear- 
ings made yearly in the jungle. The south western side of the plain 
of Probolinggo is bounded by the Tengger mountains, where, as is 
well known, there exists a peculiar people who still cling to a form 
of worship, supposed to have lod its origin from Hinduism, but 
which is now so far degenerated, that the similarity can searcely be 
traced. 

As in many other of the enstern provinces of Java, the Hindus, 
or their converts, have not failed to leave in Probolinggo, a monu- 
ment of their skill and religious zeal. In this district, however, the 
antiquities are confined to the neighbourhood of Jabon. Here is 
found the Chungkup Jabon nearly opposite to the sugar mill of that 
name, nbout 294) pauls from Semarang and thus 19 pauls west 
from Hezoekie and 21 east of Probolinggo. As Jabon is only a 
little more than three pauls west from Pahiton, and along the 
main post road, Mr. Barneveld had the kindness to drive me there 
on the afternoon of the 26th November. ‘The building is situated a 
few yards to the south of the high road, and cannot be more than 
20 fect above the sea, from which it is leas than a poul distant. 
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This structure is composed of well burnt red bricks, particularly 
those used fof the outer facings ; what are used in the interior of the 
walls are not quite so good. It stands at least 50 feet high, and 
at the ground forms a square of $2 feet when measured through 
the centre, but the angles recede 6 feet 3 inches at each corner of 
the imaginary square, in consequence of the gradually diminish- 
ing basement on each facade. The building is placed with the 
greatest nicety east and west, north and south, as was shown by 
the small pocket compass which 1 had with me. The general 
form of the lower part is square for about one half of the height 
or 25 feet; above this it is round, but always preserving the plan of 
receding cornices. The centre of each facade of the upper or round 
part, on the north, east and south, is occupied by a false portal or 
window, over each of which grins the usual gorgon’s head with 
goggle eyes, On the corresponding western face is a narrow door- 
way, up to which are traces of a flight of brick built steps, now 
Tuined and fallen awey, but it can be seen that their foot projected, 
on the ground, 8 or 10 feet beyond the general contour of the edi- 
fice. These steps must have been very steep, and indeed at very 
much the same angle as the present wooden stair case, which has been 
in their place for the accommodation of the curious who wish 
to inspect the upper part. This doorway is only about 21 feet broad, 
its threshold and receding lintels are composed of squared slabs of s 
trachytic conglomerate or pudding stone, and the rest of brick. 
It conducts into an apartment in the centre of the upper part of 
the building, which is found to be o square 8 feet 6 inches each 
way, slightly built up at the corners, however, so as to make it in 
some degree octagonal. The walls are of smooth brick, and over- 
head gradually draw inwards, in inverted steps, each diminishing 
till they terminate in a small square in the apex, on the same prin- 
ciple as is observed in the stone temples of Chandi Sewu. Tn pase 
ing inwards over the threshold, you go down three stone steps into 
the temple, and alight upon a small piece of floor. Opposite the door 
aré traces of a former altar, and on the north and south walls we can 
see where the line of brick work ran, so that this altar must have 
occupied half of the interior space. Whether any image ever oocn- 
pied this shrine it is now impossible to determine, since no vestiges 
of such remain. ‘The altar indeed itself has disappeared, and o deep 
pit or well now occupies the centre of the floor of the building ; but 
from the appearance of the place, it is evideut that the thirst of man 
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for hidden treasures has led to this rude excavation in recent times, 
the solid brick work having clearly been dug out with iron crow bars, 
Behind the supposed altar is now found an opening through the 
thick wall, into which I could just creep and look out at the 
eastern facade. If there was originally an opening here, it must 
have been much swaller than at present, as the sides are now rug- 
ged and uneven from the brick work having been pulled out. There 
are holes and marks which show that the doorway was once fitted 
with an appropriate means of closing it. 

In the centre of the lower part of the building, and thus nearly 
perpendicularly under the temple above described, is a quadrangu- 
lar chamber 5 feet 8 in. square and § feet in height, in the midst of 
the thick brick work, to which, when the temple was in its perfect 
state, there can have been no admittance. The same inquisitiveness 
which caused the floor of the temple to be quarried out, has led to 
an aperture being made, at the level of the ground, from the east- 
ern face, to this hidden chamber. The jagged opening was just 
large enough to allow me to creep into the dark recess, which I 
found tenanted by bata. The thickness of the brick work, from the 
outside, to this chamber ts 11 feet 4 inches, and it must have been 
nt a guess that the depredators broke into the place. 

The building has been originally covered with ornamental devices, 
images and tracery cut into the brick.—These now are mostly oblite- 
rated and worn away, but in their place you can still detect fizures of 
the cow and of human beings ; and round the lower part_runs o border, 
upwards of a foot broad, representing tigers and fanciful flower work. 
It is my impression and belief that the whole building has been ori- 
ginally covered, both inside and out, with fine plaster. We know with 
what perfection the natives of India, even at this day, prepare and 
lay on their Cleunam plaster, polishing it till it rivals the smoothness 
of marble, In the native provinces on the temples built of hewn 
trachyte rock may yet be found traces of their having been plastered 
over, more particularly at Chandi Sari near Kamboun: how much 
more likely then is it, that the buildings of brick should have been 
similarly treated. On close examination I found, both inside the 
temple and out, small particles of plaster still adhering to the walls, 
and which [ proved to be such by detatching it with the point of 
a penknife. These bits of plaster on the outside I discovered on 
the southern face, on some of the figures of men and beasts, where 
the insertion of the limbs formed sheltered crevices. 
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The representation of this temple given at page 5] of Raffles 2d. 
vol, of the history of Java, still answers correctly to the original, 
except that the regular dome is now broken up, and from the ground 
appears a ruined heap; the gorgon’s head over the doorway wns 
also gone, leaving a vacant niche. As a building it thus remains 
pretty perfect, though the wear of centuries has not left it unscath- 
ed. The north eastern angle, the side next the sea, has suffered 
most from dilapidation ; here many bricks have fallen away, leav- 
ing others loose and crumbling. This is the point at which the 
building will eventually tumble, but as the whole is so compact and 
solid, this calamity may still be delayed for many a year. In the 
course of time, the earth appears to have worn and washed away 
from about the edifice to the depth of at least 17 inches, that being 
the height of the lowest ornamental border to the ground, the in- 
termediate space being oceupied by eight courses of plain smooth 
brick. From this we may infer that none oftke neighbourhing vol- 
canoes have, during the Inst five or six ceuturies, spread much tufa- 
ceous matter or ashes over this part of the country, and on the same 
grounds conclude that no very violent earthquake or disruption of 
strata bas occurred, since Jabon still stands free of rents. The 
safety valves in the Ringgit, Lamongan, Semeru andBromo may 
account for this. 

As already observed, the temple of Jahon is a brick edifice; the 
only exception to this, besides the lintels and thresholds of the door- 
way, ore lintel pieces lying over each of the false portals on the north, 
east and south, These are all composed of o kind of pudding stone, 
hewn into shape for the purpose, and which already are crumbling 
on the surface with age, whereas the greater port of the neigh- 
bouring bricks are fresh and firm. The bricks are of the same large 
Bize a8 those found about the ruins of Majapahit, measuring 14 inches 
long by 8} inches broad and fully 2 inches thick. In the broken wall, 
I observed that the side of some of these bricks bore the marks of 
three fingers drawn along them when in a soft state, as is usual at 
this end of Java till the present day. The object which now a days 
is assigned for making these grooves, is to give the mortar better 
hold of the brick. Asin all other ancient buildings in Java, so also 
at Jabon, wo mortar or visible cement has been used is the building ; 
the bricks all fit emoothly and evenly to each other, so that in most 
instances, the point of a penknife cannot be inserted between them. 
Whether any adhesive gum, gine or paste was originally used, re- 
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mains now amystery and conjecture. The arrangement of the bricks 
is not always attended to with equal care; in the interior you may 
often observe the joinings continuous and in one line through three 
or four courses, 

The temple of Jabon stands in the garden ground of the villngers, 
and at the distance of about 500 feet to the south west is found a 
amaller and apparently subordinate Chungkup, built also ornamen- 
tally of brick, but containing no internal temple or apartment, being 
as far as can be seen a solid monument. It is the same as repre- 
sented in Raffles’ vignette at page 63 and is about 20 feet high. It 
was reported to us that some brick remains existed a short way due 
west from the greater buildings, as well as some brick ruins of trifling 
importance « short distance to the southward; night and rain how- 
ever coming on, we were obliged to make our retreat, 

To the origin or history of Jabon I could get no clew. There 
the edifice stands, the wonder of the present generation of men! a 
monument of the skill and industry of a race, the memory of whom 
has long since passed into oblivion !—a dumb but lasting testimony 
of stirring scenes, and stirring beings, who have long slumbered the 
death of forgotten greatness!) The appearance of the*place leads to 
the supposition that it has been used for some religious purpose. 
Perhaps the lower and secret closed chamber, was the depository 
of some sacred relic, to which, however fantastic and trifling, we 
know that the Hindus, more particularly the Budhists, attached great 
importance. The small but nearly perfect temple at Singo Sari and 
the pyramidal building at Boro Bodur, both contain similar secret 
cells, and probably others may exist elsewhere, unknown to us. Tio 
what form of worship exactly Jabon was dedicated, it is now impossible 
to say, in the absence of all images, A species of Siwaism, however, 
appears to have prevailed in the latter days of paganism in Java, 
In this uncertainty, any attempt to trace an origin in the derivation 
of a name must be made with great diffidence, the more so as in 
this case the place is as often pronounced Jahong as Jabon. 1 will 
however venture to suggest that “ Ja" (Clough 203) has the mean- 
ing of birth, production, and as such is allegorically one of the nu- 
merous names of Siwa.and of Vishnu—" Khu” is a place of being or 
abode, also the earth; these with the addition of the idiamatie Poly- 
nesian an, would contract into “ Jabhon"'—Siwa or Vishnu’s abode. 
Tt was reported to me, by Mr. Barneveld, that there existed in some 
of the cane fields in the neighbourhood, a large stone image, oppa- 
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rently of one of these deities, and if the following derivation of the 
name of the whole province is correct, it will lend further likelihood 
to the idea, 

Prabala (Clough 442) much, great power or strength. 

Linga (Clough 607) the Phallus, or Siwa under that emblem,—or 
as the Javanese would pronounce it, Probolinggo. 

The only other antiquity of any moment, in this part of the coun- 
try, is found on the south east slope of Mt. Semeru ata distance of 
14 miles from Lamojang, near the village of Doku Penanggal, and 
is called Chandi Artapuri, and is also built of brick. (Tijdschrift voor 
Neerlands Indie 6 year No. 6. p. 379.) 

On the top of the Argopuro, the pinnacle of the lyang mountains, 
Messrs Bosch and Zollinger, at a height of upwards of 9,000 feet, 
have lately discovered, on the site of an extinet crater, the remains 
of what appears to have been once a religious establishment. ‘These 
consist of a number of rude terraces, set round with stones and some 
enclosures also formed of unhewn stones. There is a sorby well 
walled up with stones and about cix feet deep in the ground. 
The most extraordinary discovery in such an elevated and lonely 
place was that of a number of pots or jars, some broken, others 
whole. They stand about two feet high, haye a mouth of about a 
foot wide, but belly out below ; externally they are covered with a 
bluish glazing and have some ornamental work round the rim. No 
images were discovered. The controler Bosch was the first to visit 
the top of this mountain in the later end of 1844. (‘Tjdschrift, § 
year No. 2. page 161.) 


(To be continued) 
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A SCHEME FOR REPRESENTING MALAYAN SOUNDS 
BY ROMAN LETTERS. 


By Jonny Cnawrvnn, Esq., F.R.5. 


Sra William Jones* well-known scheme for representing Asiatic 
connds by Roman letters seems to me to be chiefly defective from at- 
tempting more than was practieable. Its basis was the Dewanagri 
alphabet, and the Arabic, but other Asiatic languages contain sounds 
not to be found in either, and such an alphabet as would comprehend 
the whole of them would, I am satisfied, extend to at least 100 cha- 
racters, and therefore be of intolerable length and prolixity. 

Every language, or at least every class of languages requires, in 
my opinion, a system for itself, and if the native alphabet assumed 
ns a basia be comprehensive and correct, that is, have an invariable 
character for every sound in the language, and such character is re- 
presented by an unvarying Roman letter, the task is at once accom- 
plished. Such a scheme necessarily excludes the use of double let- 
ters to represent a simple sound, both as combrous and superfluous. 

The languages of the Archipelago, in so far as the native portion 
of them is concerned, contain no sounds that do not equally exist in 
the European languages, and which therefore, with very slight mo- 
difications may not be ensily represented by single Roman letters. 
The Javanese alphabet, the most perfect of those of the Archipelago, 
has written characters, not only for every sound in the Javanese lan- 
guage, but also for all the sounds in the other languages, with a few 
exceptiona easily provided for. 

Taking, then, the Javanese alphabet as the foundation of the 
scheme, the consonants will be 22 in number, and as follows, b. c. 
docd.fig.h.j. k. Lo mn. tf. pr. 8. ft. *t. w. y. g. The letters b. 
k. 1m. n. p. ir. and s. having exactly the same sounds as in most of 
the European languages, require no remarks, except that a final k., 
and sometimes a- medial, are, in Malay and sometimes in Javanese, 
pronounced as if they were mere aspirates. 

The letter c. being redundant in the English system, and in it or 
the other languages, having, according to its position, two or more 
different sounds, I have selected it to répresent & consonant for which 
there is a written character in nearly all the enstern alphabets. The 
sound is also of frequent occurrence in the European languages, but 
aukwardly represented by two or three consonants combined, and 
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which do not contain the elements of the sound. The English and 
Spaniards represent it by ch, the French by teh, and the Dutch by 4j. 
The Italians represent it befgre the vowels e. and i. by the letter c., 
and I have adopted this to represent the sound universally, placing an 
orthographic mark over it, to obvixte any ambiguity. 

The first d. in the series above given is a dental, and the second 
marked by a dot isa palatal, They are carefully distinguished by 
the Javanese, but not by the Malays although both be exhibited in 
the scheme of their alphabet. 

The letter f, as a native sound is unknown to the Malay and Java- 
nese languages, and is confined to a few of the ruder tongues. I give 
to the letter g. invariably, its hard sound. The letter h. represents 
the simple aspirate, and, for the most part, occurs, in so far 23 ma- 
tive words are concerned, after a yowel,—in Malay and Javanese al- 
ways 80. The letter j. represents a sound for which there is a cha- 
racter in all the native alphabets exactly corresponding to its Eng- 
lish pronunciation, but not to that of any other European nation. 
The Dutch represent it by dj, which do not contain the elements of 
the sound, besides being clumsy. 

The 6 with a dot represents a sound for which there is a chorac- 
ter in all the languages of the Archipelago. It is the ng. of the 
European systems, and in the native languages is used as an initial, 
as well ag a medial or final. After a vowel and closing a syllable it 
is represented in most of the alphabets by a dot over the consonant. 
The sound which I represent thus i, is taken from the Spanish or- 
thography in which it appears as a substantive letter. It occurs in 
the Spanish word Espana, it is the go. of the French and occurs 
with us in stich words as union, onion &e. 

In Malay and Javanese, there are two ts., a dental and a palatal, 
the first being of most frequent occurrence. ‘The Javanese, but not 
the Malays, carefully distinguish them, I have marked the palatal 
with a dot as in the case of the palatal d. The letter w. has exact- 
ly its English sound, and y. is our consonant of this name which the 
Dutch ond Germans represent by j. The letter z., like f., a5 a no- 
tive sound, occurs only in a few barbarous and unwritten languages. 

The liquids or consonants which coalesce with other consonants ure 
Lr. w. and y.,—the two first very frequently, and the two last rarely. 

The vowels of the Javanese alphabet, and they correspond exact- 
ly with the vocalic sounds of the Malay language, are six in number, 
and with one more will suffice to express all the vowels of all the lans 
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guages of the Archipelago as far aa we yet know them. They will 
be as follow: a, a. e. é& i. o. uw. 

The vowel a. has no representative in the Javanese or any other 
alphabet of the Archipelago except as an initial, but it is understood 
to follow every consonant, unless supplanted by the mark of another 
vowel, or suppressed by a sign of elision, Its sound in the Malayan 
languages is exactly that which it usually bas in all the European 
languages, except our own, a3 exemplified in the Italian word casa, 
a house. The sound & with an acute accent is intended to repre- 
sent a Malayan vowel which in the Javanese alphabet has a distinct 
mark. It is the o. of the English words “ but" or ™ cut’, 

The vowel ¢. has a peculiar character in the Javonese, and, in- 
deed nearly all the other native alphabets, It has the sound which oc- 
curs twice in the Castilian word elevar, to raise. It is the é. informé 
of the French, and the unaccented e. of the Italians in the word legye. 
The é. with an acute accent represents a sound, frequentin the Sunda 
language, and some other little cultivated tongues, but it has no 
character in any native alphabet. It is frequent in the Celtic dia- 
lects, and approaches in sound to the French wu. 

The sound of the native vowel represented by 1. is the Ttalian one 
in the word Italia, and not the dipthong sound which we ourselves 
whimsically give it, ‘The o. has a distinct character in the Javanese 
alphabet. It is the o. chiuso of the Italians, and the o. which occurs 
in our word * tone”, has also its peculiar character in the Java- 
nese, and indeed, in all the other native alphabets, The letter is pro- 
nounced as in the Italian, Spanish and German, and it is the oe of 
the Dutch, the ou of the French, and the oo of the English. 

In writing native words, it is to be observed, that the vowel, ex- 
cept when long, ond sometimes even then, is inherent in each Ara- 
bic consonant, as in the native systems. The same is the case with 
iand o at the end of a word. 

The dipthongs are but three, ne, al. and au. In the Javanese al- 
phabet, they have no peculiar characters to mark them, but are 
simply expressed hy the sequence of the vowels which compose them. 
Tt may here be added that neither in the Javanese, nor any other al- 
phabet of the Archipelago, does there exist a distinction by express 
characters between long and short vowels as in the Dewanagrti. 
They are long or short, or more correctly, accented or Tuaecented , 
according to their position in a word, and in the vast majority of 
words, the accent of bisyllables is on the first syllable, and of poly- 
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syllables on the penultimate. Indeed there are hardly a score of 
examples in the Malay or Javanese of the accent being on the last 
syllable. 

The system thus sketched would be sufficiently complete, if the 
paramount language, the Malay, had not been written, aa it invaria- 
bly is, in an Arabian character ill euited to the purpose. ‘The Ara- 
bian alphabet, imperfect in itself and even for its own part‘eular pur- 
pose, is preposterous when applied to the languages of the Archipe- 
lago, the genius of the pronunciation of which is far more at variance 
with that of the Arabic than of the languages of the south of Europe. 
It wants eight letters which the Javanese alphabet and the Malay 
language have viz. ¢. -d. g. i. fi. and -t, and it supplies their place by 
diacritical points over their respective cognates, while it has no 
less than 12 which no native alphabet possesses, and which, for the 
most part, are unpronounceable by the inhabitants of the Archipelago. 

The Malays cannot pronounce most of the peculiar consonants of 
the Arabian language, and have a repognance even to several of the 
vowels, A few only, ambitious of some literary or religious distine- 
tion, ape an imitation of the Arabic pronunciation, and the molti- 
tude reduce the Arabic to the standard of their own enunciation, as 
we ourselves did in adopting the Norman-French portion of our lan- 

The discordance which exists between the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of Arabian words adopted by the Malayan nations, makes 
it therefore necessary, in order to preserve the one and exhibit the 
other, to adopt a double system for every word. 

I represent in the following manner the Arabic letters which have 
no representatives either in the languages or alphabets of the na- 
tions of the Archipelago g. bh. k. k. L. iss. 8 t. 2. a. 1 give them 
in the order of the Roman alphabet, classing them with their cognate 
letters. 

The Arabian f. os I have stated before, occurs, 03 0 native letter, 
only in the languages of a few of the ruder tribes. In the more cul- 
tivated it is almost invariably transformed into p. The -g mark- 
ed by a discritical point is the well-known Arabian guttural called 
ghain, and our Northumbrian r. Its native pronunciation is simply 
that of g. hard. The h. with a dot is the strong Arabian aspirate ; 
and to which there is no sound equivalent in the Malay languages. 
The k. thus marked is the guttural called kha, It is the sound 
which is of such frequent occurrence in the Celtic and .most of the 
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Teutonic languages, the German ch., the x. of the old, and the j. of 
the modern Spanish orthography. 'The k. with a single dot is a deep 
hard guttural which has no equivalent in any European language, 
and still less is there any approach to its sound in the Mala yan tongues. 
Both these letters have the native pronunciation of an ordinary k, 

The two letters |, represented respectively, by a single and by a 
double discritical mark are the 15th and the 17th of the Arabian 
alphabet, called by the Persians zad andza. The Arabs, however, 
give to both a sound which approaches nearest to the double | in 
Welsh or Spanish. The Malayan nations pronounce them aa a com- 
mon |.—Of the three s. noted by different orthographic marks, the 
first is the swad of the Arabs, or 14th of the Arabian series, and the 
second the 4th Arabian letter, which the Arabs pronounce like our 
th aspirated, as in the word “thing”; but the Persians like an s. 
The Malays give to both letters the simple hissing sound of an or- 
dinary 4. 

The third s. is the 12th letter of the Arabian series, the English 
sh, the French ch, the Dutch sj, and the German sch. With the 
Malayan nations it is, like the two letters which precede it, only a 
simple s. 

The t. thos marked to distinguish it from the native palatal -t, is 
the toe of the Arabs, but, in utterance the notives of the Archipela- 
fo make no distinction between it, and an ordinary dental t. The 
z. without a dineritical mark corresponds with a sound which 
exists in some of the ruder languages of the Archipelago, but is un- 
Lnown to the written ones now in use. It is the 11th letter of the 
Arabian series immediately following r, and distinguished from it 
only by a dot above it. The -z with a dincritical mark is the 9th 
of the Arabian series immediately following the letter d, and distin- 
guished from it only by the point. Both these letters are pronoune- 
ed in the same manner, and as an ordinary z, They may indeed be 
éaid to be the only peculiar letters of the Arabs that can be pronoun- 
eed without much effort by the Malayan nations, but even these they 
not unfrequently convert into a j. 

The difficulty of rendering the Arabic vowels by Roman letters is 
still greater than of the consonants. Of the three vowels which form 
substantive, lif, wa ond ya, the first alone invariably expresses one 
sound, Which is that of the inherent 1 in the Hindu ond insular al- 
Phabets, but, as in these, it is for the most part expressed in the cons 
sonant, at the end of words, always, 
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With the letter wa, the power is not only that of two vowels u. and 
o, but also of the consonant w. Asa vowel, it may be invariably 
expressed by u, for the natives themselves do not always clearly dis- 
tinguish between the u and o, 

The letter ya is not only the two vowelse and i, but also the con- 
sonant y. Asa vowel I represent it invariably by its most frequent 
sound of i, In the Arabie Malayan alphabet, in order to distinguish 
the vowels from the consonants in the case of both letters now un- 
der consideration, a double letter is used at the beginning of words, 
which consists without distinction either of the letter, a. or the soft 
aspirate humza. Ihave no doubt that this was borrowed from the 
lost alphabet of the Malays, on which the Arabian scheme was form- 
ed, for it is analogous to the practise of the Javanese and other na- 
tive alphabets in which the vowel a is considered as a substantive, 
and its power changed by the application of the other vowel points, 
This native a is evidently represented by the Arabian alif aspirate 
which is never pronounced. 

In the system adopted, therefore, the Arabic letters wa and ya will 
be represented, according to their position in a word, either by w, 
and y. as consonants, or u. and i as vowels, just as v. and y. are 
sometimes made to serve with ourselves. 

The short vowels of the Arabic alphabet are noted by orthogra- 
phic marks, three in number, which represent, respectively, the 
sound which in the native alphabet I have given a5 4,—that of e. or i., 
and that of o. or u. But these orthographic signs are hardly ever 
written, so that it is impossible to tell which of the vowels is to be 
expressed. I shall represent all of them by the vowel a short, hav- 
ing the true sound as pronounced by the natives of the Archipelago 
as is done in dictionaries in the oriental character. 

There still remains one letter of the Arabic alphabet to be re- 
presented, the peculiar guttural vowel called ain. It is a substantive 
letter of the alphabet, and, according as the supplementary vowel 
marks are applied, it is a.e¢.i.oru. I distinguish it by a grave 
accent, leaving the sound for the explanatory word. The natives 
treat It as an ordinary vowel without any attempt at s guttural pro- 
nunciation, 

The whole of the Roman letters necessary to represent the Ara- 
bico-Malayan alph abet will be 40 in number, and as follow a. 4. a. &, 
b. ©. d. ‘d. e. é. f. g. “g- be ij. keck. LLL im. a. tf. 0. per. 
5.5.5. te tt. a. wey. % *%. tis fortunate, however, that this eum- 
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brous alphabet will not be very often called into use, for the actual 
number of Arabic words in the ordinary written language is not ve- 
ry considerable, and to the oral language, in which they are trifling, 
it has no reference. 

A very few examples will show how much better adapted the Roman 
letters are than the Arabic to the expression of the native sounds of 
the languages of the Archipelago, ‘The Malay words bawa, to bring, 
and bat, odour, are in the latter represented by the very same let- 
ters. So are bunga a flower, and buang, to throw away, so are arti 
meaning, and arta, goods, both Sanskrit words, the word biginda, 
prince or highness, is written bgnd, that is without any vowel at all, 
although it containg three. 

T conclude with a few examples of the changes which Arabic 
words undergo in Malayan pronunciation, Kabar, news, becomes ka- 
bar, fakar, to think, pikir, sibib, cause, sabab in Malay and sawab 
in Javanese, ral leave or permission, lila, and wakt, time, waktu, fi- 
luli, to meddle, paduli. ‘The more the language abounds in vowels 
the greater the havoc committed. Majad, amosk, become in Bugis, 
masigi, salam, peace, solon, barkét, a blessing, baraka, and kértis 
paper, karotusa. The Arabic word wakt time, had been pretty well 
mutilated by the Malays and Javanese when they reduced it to 
wakta, but the Bugis thoroughly disfigure it when they make it 
watie. 
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BLAKAN MATT FEVER, AND OF THE FEVERS 
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PART IT. 


OF CORAL REEFS AS A CAUSE OF THE FEVER OF THE 


ISLANDS NEAR SINGAPORE, 


In the first part of this paper a general description has been given 
of the topography of Singapore, aud certain conclusions arrived at; 
amongst others, that Singapore island is favoured with o climate at 
once pleasant and salubrious, where the sun never scorches, nor the 
rain ever deluges, where the temperature is equal, high, though not 
intense, never varying one month with another more than one de- 
gree, subject to very slight diurnal vicissitudes, never rising above 
87° 4’, nor falling below 74° 7". Like all tropical regions the atmos- 
phere holds much moisture in solution, which easily falls on the 
slightest changes in the electric condition or temperature of the at- 
mosphere, giving us an yearly average of 180 rainy days, and a fall 
of 91 inches of rain. The winds we have seea to be most surpris- 
ingly regular, the north erst monsoon blowing one-half of the year, 
and the south west monsoon the other half. In addition to these 
regular general winds, we have the local land and sea breezes, By 
all of these, the atmosphere is kept in continual motion, through 
which, with the quantity of moisture in solution, the suu’s rays are 
s0 tempered in their effects that little inconvenience is felt fram ex- 
posure to them ; so unlike India in that respect, is this favoured is- 
land. 

The geological formation of the island conduces to the health of 
the inhabitants; for by the numerous small rivers, all extra rain is 
carried to the ocean as soon as it falls, ‘The surface soll is light and 
porous, and the majority of the marshes being under tidal influence, 
fevers are not to any extent generated, though a few undrained ins 
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land marshes of fresh water are still the seats of fever: but the town 
itself, in which are 30,000 inhabitants, is as free from endemic fever 
as the most salubrious spot in this wide world’s creation. ‘This is 
attributed by Crawfurd to the free ventilation that exists, but we 
have shewn that where houses have been built on the sides of hills, 
a short distance from town and close to fresh water swamps, the freer 
ventilation of these localities has not saved their inhabitants from 
fever. Ventilation, when complete, will diminish the intensity of 
malaria, and when imperfect will increase it ; but malaria will never 
be generated from the imperfection of ventilation. The statistic 
tables of the Hospitals prove incontestably, that the town is singu- 
larly exempt from remittent or intermittent fever of a severe type. 
In four years not one inmate of the jail died from fever, though 
1447 were incarcerated during that time ; and in the ‘different hos- 
pitals during 4 years, from 1195 cases of fever of different types, 
only 31 deaths occurred, and these can be traced in almost every 
instance to cases where the infection had been received in other 
places, as at Blakang Mati, Batavia, and to ship-wrecked crews, 
who have been received into the hospital while Inbouring under fe- 
ver. 

In addition, the experience of all the medical men who have prac- 
tised in Singapore can be adduced in fayor of the fact, that from 
the climate of the town they cannot trace one case of ende- 
mic remittent fever. Great must therefore be the astonishment 
of all, as it was mine, to learn that within 2 miles of the town there 
is a spot so deadly in its climate, that he who lives there but for o 
short time, is sure to be cut off with fever. This place is alluded to 
by Crawfurd as a beautiful and romantic spot which is land-locked, 
and fevers and dysentery are sufficiently frequent amongst the 
Malay settlers, who occupy it. This spot is called New Harbour 
by Crawfurd, but erroneously, for it is Blakang Mati near New 
Harbour. This Bliking Mati is a small island about 2 miles to the 
west of Singapore town, lying not } of a mile from Singapore Is- 
land, its length is 2) miles, and breadth } ofa mile, and it contains 
about 400 square acres. I[t is completely cleared of jungle. It 
may be said to be of an irregular triangular shape, having 3 hills, 
and betwixt each a valley. The highest hill is called Bukit Serépong 
(Flag Staff bill), the others have no names. Betwixt the first and 
second hill is a valley and a river with an arm of the sea entering 
for some distance into the land. ‘There are 3 villages, Blékang 
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Mati, Serapong, and Ayer Bandéra. The inhabitants are of 3 
classes, Bugis who inhabit Blakéng Mati and Ayer Bandéra, and 
detached houses on the hill; Malays who inhabit Serapong ; and « 
few Chinese in Blikang Mati. The Island is skirted by mangroves, 
and covered with pineapples and fruit trees, principally Jack, Chum- 
padak, and Guava. 

Let the reader now turn to chart No. 1. fig. a, on Blakang Mati, 
and he will observe that kimpong Ayer Bandérd, is situnted at the 
foot of Bukit Seripong, which is about 308 feet in height, and rises 
rather precipitously on the east. It was weed a5 a signal station 
for vessels until two years ago, when the signal staff was removed 
to the Island of Singapore, on account of the unhealthiness of the 
former station. The hill is almost conical and covered with pine- 
apples, and a few fruittrees. At its base, where the convicts and su- 
perintendents of the signals resided at night, and where atone time 
about 60 Bugis were located, there is an irregular flat about 200 
yards in length; on one side bounded by the bill, on the other by 
the beach, at each extremity about 20 yards indepth from the beach 
to the hill, and in the centre about 80). During my residence in 
Singapore, now 8 yeara, this locality has been considered eminently 
unhealthy, and various reports have reached those living in the 
town, of the numerous deaths in its scanty population. But as on- 
ly natives were attacked and died, Europeans not living there, but 
little attention was paid to the remarkable fact, that so near 
to one of the healthiest stations in India where remittent fever was 
not known, there should be an island where remittent fever was ¢1- 
demic to such an extent that every one who resided there, however 
short the time, was attacked, and so severe in its type, that nearly all 
who were attacked died. Of the 3 men, and a superintendent who 
were to the Flag Staff, three fourths regularly died off ; but as 
these men were only convicts, they continued to be regularly sacrificed 
to the carelessness of those who ought to have examined into such 
wholesnle manslaughter, nor perhaps, would these disastrous facts 
have been noticed, if it had not come at last to this state, that 
they could not get men to live there. Then, but not till then, was 
the flag staf removed. To shew that I have not exaggerated 
aught, I beg to give the following extract from a letter of the Re- 
sident Councillor at Singapore, to the Governor, dated 27th, Janu- 
ary 1945 No. 109. Para, 2d. “(at Bldkén Mati) of late the casual- 
* ties have been quite appaling, Shaik Cassim who was employed 
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“asa peon at Biikin Mati, died in June last after a months resi- 
“dence. He was succeeded by Hingon whodied in August; his sue- 
“cessor Cadoo Mera died in September, and again Bera Gajee died 
“in November, the latter individual had for several years been em- 
“ ployed in the Arsenal, and recently discharged consequent on the 
“transfer of the ordinance department to Fort St. George. The 
“climate appears to be of that baneful character as to prove fatal 
“to Europeans as well as natives.” The climate, as this extrart says, 
is a8 pernicious to Europeans as to the natives, for, on consulting 
my notes, I find the following taken from the victim himself. Mr 
Spicer while at Lombok in 1835 had the fever of that place, a pure 
remittent, which returned upon him several times, but he considered 
himeelf at last quite relieved of it, when in November 1842 he was 
appointed to the signal station at Bliking Mati. He had been 
there 14 days only, when he was attacked with the fever, which 
lasted one month, and under which he nearly succumbed. A sai- 
Jor who was with him, was similarly attacked, and died. During 
the time of Mr. Spicer's stay on the island, he slept at the bottom 
of the hill. 

Having in common with others heard of the uncommon fatality 
amongst the natives and strangers, who sojourned there for a limit- 
ed time, I made many inquiries of the medical men who had been re- 
sident in Singapore tor # longer time than | had, but, saving the 
fact of its being very unhealthy, they could not furnish me with any 
information, I had ou several occasions visited the island, but as 
my object was amusement, I took no heed of the place. But the 
extraordinary circumstance of having such a fatal spot near to 
Singapore town, kept possession of my mind, and determined me at 
last to investigate the place to ascertain the cause of the fever. 

Betore proceeding in this investization, I will briefly deseribe in 
a note, to which I beg the attention of the reader, the two forms of 
fever that are met with in this locality, and which sre identical, in 
all particulars, with the same forms in other places, as the weat coast 
of Sumatra, Batavia, Dilli, Lombock, kc., only differing in intens#i- 
ty and the idiosynerney of the patients.* 


* Batavin fever, West Coast of Sumatra fever, Jungle fever, Memiltent 
fever and Dimam Aapiéia of the Malays ore oll synonymous, The 
symptoms may be said to be, at first, slight headache, occasional rigors, 
pain in the smoll of the back and thighs, restlessness, skin of hands and 
feet dry, tongue generally dry and brown in the centre, slight thirst, fover 
felt principally al night, but not severe, loss of appetite, Gatulent abdomen, 
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The reader hoving perused the note will now be able to follow 
me in my investigations on the fever of Blaking Mati. On June 


moch distended, skin of the body dry, hot and rough, countenance anzions, 
eye sunken, and often asifglated. The patient seldom complaing, gene=- 
rally when asked how he ls, 507s 4 pretiy well,” but wheo pressed, com- 
plains of great prostration of strength, and shews great ap alhy os to his 
fale. These symptoms increase in force, the headache is constant, at night 
there ia often delerium and shortness of breathing, the tongue becomes dry 
and covered with a thick dark crust, the lips are dry, articulation from the 
latter causes is not distinct, the countenance shews more of the peculiar 
anxiows cast. The eye is more sunk and has lost all its brighiness, com- 
plete prostration of strength exists, ihe pulse is small, quick and compres- 
sible, varying from 11010 120. The skin is dry and rowgh, sometimes it 
becomes yellow, vomiting occasionally occurs, diarrhea is as oflen pre- 
gentascostivences. The palient can be roused by a question asked in & 
loud voice and if that is, how do you fecl? * better,” may be the answer. 
To you feel any pain? + No” is generally returned. This state continues, 
when the patient may be noticed to breathe a little beovily, a slightconvul— 
sive motion is observed in the limbs, and presently all is quiet, the soul 
having returned to Him who caveit. The principal symptoms are; im—- 
mediate and excessive prostration of strength, an anxious countenance, 
great restlessness, dry tongue, very slight remission of fever, which is 
generally at its height al night; witha want of acule symptoms, and on 
apathy as to his fate on the part of the patient. Wany organ is more af- 
fected than another, it is the bead, hence the Malay name for the disease 
is Dimam Kapidalu, derived from dimam fever and KApalé the bead, but 
all the post mortem investigalions that | have witnessed never disclosed 
any organ in particular so moch affected in appearance as to be consider- 
ed the cause of death. ‘The duration of the disease is seldom more than 
© doys, it may be extended to 21, but generally 7 to 9 days may be said 
to be the mean of its duration in fatal cases; relapses are of frequent oc- 
currence, complete remission from all fever is seldom to be looked for, 
os in one-half of the recoveries it passes into intermittent fever before 
complete restitution to health takes place. The -mortality in the hospitals 
here was in 4 years 23 in 7A cases, a 3, of those attacked. This is a fa- 
Vorable return, from the circunstance that io this fever the longer the du- 
ration of the disease the better is the prognosis, and the majority ofthe pa- 
tients in the Hospitals having been attacked previous to their arrival in 
Singapore, had outlived the most dangerods epoch of the complaint. 
The disease is never sensibly developed immediately on the malaria hay— 
ing taken effect on the constitution of ihe patient, from 4d to 21 days may 
elapse, generally7to 10, Ships from Batavia inthe favorable monsoon have, 
Lo all appearance, lef with o healthy crew, and not ull they had anchored 
inthe Singapore roads has the fever broken outamon csithe crew. The other 
day a brig left Batavia with her meno to appearance quile well; 10 days 
afier, the Carpenter was lakenill on a Wednesday. Lsaw him onthe Wed- 
nesdoy [llowing, for the first time, and found him suffering under Ja 
va fever, bot not in my opinion of a severe type i ordered him (uin=- 
nine with wine, to be given every 3 hours; but from some cause OF another, 
on the part of those on board, the medicine was not administered, and 
when I saw him on the morning after, he was much worse, only having 
sufficient vitality to swallow some brandy and Quinine, when he expired. 
In the contrary monsoon vessels from Java have the crews sillncked on 
the voyage, which generally lasts #1 to 30 days. Great mortality of course 
eceurs, from which cause Mmny yessels have been wrecked. Four oF 
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the lat. and 6th. 1847, in company with Mr. J. R. Logan, I visi- 
ted Blaking M4ti for the purpose of investigating the causes of fe- 
ver there. We landed in the bay marked A, called by the natives 
Ayer Bandéré. The bill, the most prominent object on landing, is 
composed of an iron clay stone, masses of which have rolled down, 
and lie upon the beach. The soil of the flat below is the same with 
the hill. During the rains close to the foot of the hill a little fresh 
water may collect, but not to such a degree ag to entitle it to the 
name of a marsh, and that las been of late years drained; indeed 
the whole extent of the flat, 200 yards long, 80 deep in the centre 
and 20 at each extremity, precludes the possibility of sach a small 
extent of ground causing anything like the fever endemic there. No 
jungle covers this spot, and with the exception of a few eocoanut 
trees and jacks the only living plants are the Hypomia Percapria, 
Stachytarphita Indica, Beyopbryllum Callycinum, a species of Pte- 
rocarpus, a plant of the genus Lenecio, a bulbous orehide, and in 
abundance the Maloertoma Malabrithica, and a species of Cypera- 
cew, with the Myrtys lomentosa. Within a stones throw almost, is 
the island of Polo Brini, and yet a little further is Singupore. At 
each extremity of this low ground, the beach is os it were extended 
into two horns which are covered with mangrove trees, and give it 
a half moon appearance. 

At this time the signal staff establishment had been removed, and 
only a few inhabitants remained, natives of the Celebes and known 


five years ago an English vessel would have been Jost, if succour had mot 
beeo given, } of the crew having died, or were laid op from this fever. As 
8 general rule however I have noliced that as ihe intensity of the malaria, 
(shewn by the degree of fever) so Is the shortness of the interval that 
elapses ere the disease is developed, Another conclusion which I should 
soy is established (as far as my experience enables me to judge,) is, that 
this fever is potio slightest degree contagious. Whatitmay be whenil 
becomes epidemic in other localities, where it is endemic, 1 cannot pretend 


to say. 

Intermittent fever, or Dimam Hora of the Malays, from Dimam, fe- 
yerand Kora the spleen, requires no description of its symptoms. It 
seems to be produced from the same causes as remitient fever, and 
these couses sre principally malarious. Whether intermittent fever can 
be produced from mere vicissitudes of weaiher in a previously healthy 
body, without the intervention of malarious influence, is, I consider, still 
an open question. The same marsh | have seen give rise to intermittent 
fever in one person, and remittentin another. 1 have often seen remittent 
fever ending in intermittent. Medical writers have testified that remittent 
fever may have originally commenced with intermiltent. [ can believe it, 
bothave nolseen it. The prognosis of this type of fever is very favorable 
in Singapore. In 967 cases of intermittent fever entered im the various 
Hospitals in Singapore in 4 years, 12 deaths only occurred. 
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as the Orang Bugis of Wadju. In one house we found two men 
and two women afflicted with fever of a remittent type, merging 
into intermittent, 3 children were subject to intermittent fever, 
(Dimam Kora) although at the moment I was there they were 
not Inbouring under s paroxysm. The only inmates of the house 
who were unnfflicted were 2 children under two years old. In 
another house, also inhabited by Bugis, were 3 men, 3 women, 
and 3 children, all had a most sickly appearance, and in spite of the 
good features and fine eyes of the women, they looked gastly; all 
have had intermittent fever, and one child died lately of remittent 
fever (Dimam Kapitla) after 14 days sickness. In this house as 
well as the other, all the inmates, men, women, and children, ex- 
cept the two just mentioned, had enlarged spleens. Close to this 
house is « sandy promontory which forms one of the horns of the 
bay, extending into the sea to the distance of 60 yards from the 
beach and covered with mangroves. On this spot some time ago 
18 Chinamen lived, occupied in collecting and burping coral, which 
abounds on each side. Of these 18, the Bugis told us 12 had died of 
the ferer and the rest had left for Singapore in fear and horror. In 
June 1847, 4 houses remained tenanted where there had been 
10 to 12; while in May 1848 of the four only two remained. 
The remains of houses are still pointed out by the inhabitants that 
are left, while they can distinctly enumerate how many of their 
friends were cut off in this year and that. In other island doring 
the course of my enquiries amongst the natives concerning fever, 
the frequent answer was, “if you want to find that, go to Bléking 
Mati,” which seems to have been one of the first places where the 
Bugis settled, being near New Harbour, the original settlement of 
the Malays on Singapore. In all the other islands amongst the 
Bugis, every family can tell of one or two of its members, who have 
left their bones on that fatal spot. Its very name betrays its cha- 
racter, a village on the other side of the hill being called Blikang 
Matf, on account of its being situated, behind the place of the dead. 
In contrasting the living with the dead, the latter have a fearful pre- 
ponderance, } of those who have lived there have there died of fever, 
and not one has escaped the fiery ordeal, though some have pass- 
ed through it, seathed and impaired for ever. In fact, on contrast- 
ing this small spot of ground with all the other localities that I 
have heard, or read, or seen, to it must be conceded the awful su- 
periority of haying in « smaller extent of territory an endemic fever, 
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of greater virulence, dnd more fatal in its results, than that of any 
recorded spot. 

Having shewn the singular unheslthiness of this locality, my 
next object will be to point out the cause, or causes, of such un- 
healthiness. ‘The reader must bear in mind the locality, that it 
is a flat piece of ground about 200 yards in length, 20 yards in 
depth, at each extremity, and 80 in the centre, that a hill of 308 
feet rises abruptly behind, while in front there is the beach and a 
low ehelving coral reef, on the southern extremity of the small bay 
there isa promontory of sand, partially covered with mangrove trees. 
The height and abruptness of the bill and the proximity of the 
houses to its base, prevent the south west monsoon from being felt 
by the inhabitants; the same causes also prevent any malarious 
influence being brought from the greater part of the island, which 
lies under the influence of the south west monsoon. The winds 
during the N.W. monsoon are those only, that con from a distance 
bring any malarjous influence, and they blow over the sea, Singa- 
pore island, and the island of Pulo Brani. Singapore island is most 
healthy, and therefore from it nothing of a malarious nature can be 
obtained, The island of Palo Brani of small size is composed of 
dry iron clay stone with deep water close to the beach in the greater 
part of its circumference, and is without a foot of fresh water marsh, 
and little or no mangrove, besides the inhabitants are comparatively 
healthy, occasionally subject to epidemic fever, but decidedly having 
no endemic, (the reason of this epidemic will be explained hereaf- 
ter.) ‘This fever locality being land-locked and prevented from re- 
ceiving exterior influences towards the 8.W. and nothing presenting 
itself in appearance in the N.E. to account for the disease, the lo- 
cality itself must be searched for a cause, Its inhabitants differ in 
no respect from those of other islands, they are as I have said, Bu- 
gis and of that tribe known as the Bugis of Wadju.* They are 

* Asa race they are much soperior to the Malays, their features are re- 
gular and open, their face more inclined to an oval, their eyes are large and 
dark, their nose more elevated. The women have generally oval faces, 
noses inclined toa Grecian mould. The alae by no means separated, and 
distended as with the Malays. Their eyes are large, dark, and lustrous ; 
their expressions are soft, and gentle ; and their figures arein many instances 
perfect, even to a criticaleye. One great blemish, is however in variably 
seen, which to the lover of European beauty, wolad destroy every other 
charm, and that is their teeth, which, when the females arrive al the age of 
womanhood, are filed close to the gums, and the small part of the crown of 


the tooth that remains is constantly kept in a reddish-black state by chew- 
ing the siri, betel and chunam &c, The women have seldom more than 
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well to doin the world, compared to similar classes of natives 5 
their wages or profits being greater, their food better, and their 
houses and clothing superior to the natives amongst whom they 
live. In the first part of this paper, I have stated my belief that 
the consequences of extreme poverty powerfully induce those sub- 
ject to it, to receive malarious Impressions, In this locality, as 
poverty cannot be said to exist amongst its inhabitants to sich an 
extent as to aid in the developement of fever, it cannot therefore be 
considered as the cause of the disease, supposing I allowed poverty 
and its concomitant evils to be one of the causes of fever, which I 
do not. As no causes exist, os far as we can see, external to the lo- 
eality, to engender this fever, and as the physical comforts of the 
natives are equal if not superior to the same classes inhabiting other 
islands as Pulo Sikraé, Pulo Sikejing, islands of known salubrity, the 
field of causation i4 reduced to very warrow limits indeed. The 
first idea that occurred to me as likely to be the cause of the fever, 


4 to 4 children, all of whom they rorely rear; they have a singular costom 
of suckling oll their children one afler another, so that a Bugis mother is 
never relieved from the duties of a nurse. I have seena baby of 12 months, 
a child of ewo years, and another of 4 suckling from the same mother, ong 
afier another. In habits they are verygregarious. Where there are families, 
two or three generally live in one house; where there are old, or young men, 
Sor A generally do the same. Their houses are built in the Malay fashion 
on posts elevated 5 or 6 feet above the ground. The roof ia made with at— 
taps of the Nipa Palm, which also form the sides. The floor is generally 
composed of slips of Nibong, or the wild Pinang tree laid loosely on, through 
the interstices of which all the water and filth fall into the space below, 
which is generally enclosed so a3 to form 4 store room, and poultry yard. 
The occupation of the Bugis near Singapore is generally a combination of 
plne-apple planters and fishermen. Wherever one of that pation places 
his house, he plants cocoanuts, and some other fruittrecs. From their pine- 
apples which grow in abundance, and which are sold onan average at the 
rate of 3 to 400 per dollar, and from the fish which they sell at the neigh- 
bouring market of Singapore, the Bugis sctilers can live well, and clothe 
themselves well, their receipts generally averaging one third more than 
the average wages of Singapore. The women contribute their mite, and 
not a small one, to the general profits. Their cloths, called Sarongs, 
woven of gold and silk, are raiments for princes, while their coaser articles 
of manufacture are celebrated for their durability. In religion they are 
Islamites, which denies them the ase of wines ond spirits, but they make. 
np for it, by a drink made from the pulp of the vine-apple by allowing it to 
ferment, This liquid must be drunk in the first stage of fermentation or 
it becomes very soon acid; it js pleasant andexhilarating, bat it seems to 
have o strong porgative property, ag they invariably steep in it some of the 
hark of the Poco Nerei, » tree generally found amongst mangroves, which 
counteracts the tendency to Diarrhea, Jollifications from the indulgence 
of this fermented juice of the pine apple are not of frequent occurence, 
only happening when friends long separated meet again, or on great fes. 
lival days, the juice never being kept prepared in the hogse. 
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was the existence of a fresh water marsh ; but no swamp of that 
description exists, except what a heavy shower of rain might ocen- 
sionally form, with the decomposition of a few graminaces and cy- 
perace that grow on the soil, but to suppose that could be the 
cause of this formidable endemic, would be the same as to imagine 
that a bucket of water spilt in front of a house could create a dan- 
ferous sickness amongst its inmates. But in other parts of the is- 
land there are marshes, and fresh water marshes too, but these are 
60 placed, that if they were the cause of the fever in this Ayer Ban- 
dé, the sickly season would be in the S.W. monsoon and not in the 
N.E. which is the sickly season, as the winds during the N.E, mon- 
soon do not blow over the marshy part of the island. In addition 
the Flag Staff hill forms an effectual barrier, But to remove all 
doubts, I, on several occasions, visited these wet localities, for marshy 
they can scarcely be called. On the first of June with Mr. L. I 
crossed to a village called Serapong, about 2 of a mile from the fe- 
ver locality, but separated by the slope of the hill and mangrove 
trees. The inhabitants of the village are Malays, and are in number 
about 50. The houses are built on the gentle slope of a hill near 
its base, at the foot of the hill a lively clear stream of fresh water 
is seen flowing gently to the neighbouring creek, into which it emip= 
ties itself. To the south of this village a part of the ground is rae 
ther fat, and contains many fresh water springs, This, in the wet 
season, forms the only marshy ground on the island, but which in its 
whole extent cannot be more than 10 to 20 acres. If any were to 
suffer from this marsh, it would be the people of this village of Se- 
rapong, but attend to what they say. They have hod a few cases of 
fever occuring amongst them, principally Dimam Kora, or inter- 
mittent fever, at present two are so affficted, one of whom, a child, 
I examined and found the spleen a little enlarged, They have had 
cases of Dimam Kapiélu, which runs into Kora, but not for years, 
never had a death from fever, all the inhabitauts have a vigorous 
healthy look, « great contrast to the yellow wretched and sickly coun- 
tenances of those living near the Flag Staff station, In April 1848, 
about § months after my first visit, I found that the villagers had 
lately been suffering from intermittent fever, owing to the almost un- 
precedented wet season, but no Dimam Kapiélu, or remittent fe- 
ver, had carried off one victim. Here then js marshy ground which 
during or after a wet veason produces fever of an intermittent type, 
and in a few instances of a remittent, running into intermittent, but 
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which, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant in the village, has not 
occasioned one death. Would 1 therefore be authorised in concluding 
thot it is the cause of a fever endemic } of a mile distant, of so 
deadly a character as to carry off 4th of those attacked, and change 
a pleasant, and to the eye a salubrious spot into a perfect charnel 
house, and that in spite of the aforesaid distance, and a hill which 
prevents all breezes which pass on the one, impinging on the other. 
Fully concedirg the malarious character of fresh water marshes, 
which I have shewn to be sure and consistent generators of fever, 
the existence of this limited marsh would never account for the 
deadly character of Blikiing Mati fever, and never could be offered 
as an explanation of the causes of that fever, from the impossibili- 
ties which exist to ite iifluence extending so far. The only, and last 
explanation, that has been offered to account for the generation of 
this fever is, the decomposition of the pineapples, which are grown 
in great abundance on this island. ‘This explanation has been given 
as the cause of this fever in an official report by one of the Honorable 
Company's medical officers, and as it is an opinion held by many 
others, itis therefore deserving of investigation. ‘The island of Bli- 
king Mati is one vast pinery, supplying the market of Singapore 
with this delightful and refreshing fruit ; when ripe it passes soon in- 
to fermentation and emits a sharp, acid, and most unpleasant odour, 
creating a sensation of disgust and nausea, too frequently felt in 
Singapore town, from the great want of entire cleanliness. This has 
evidently originated the idea, that, if the refuse of afew can create 
such a nuisance, an island like Blakdng Mati must certainly be un- 
healthy, where at least 200 acres ore covered with the fruit. But 
on examining the island I found another instance of how plausible 
a theory may be, but when subjected to examination, how flimsy 
and faulty it may become. 

In the first place no decomposition like to what occurs in Singa- 
pore streets exists on the Island, as the natives cut the pines inva. 
riably before they are quite ripe, and those that are ripe, and unno- 
ticed by the cultivators, are food for the wild pigs that abound on 
the island. The leaves and stalk are most difficult of decomposition 
ne I have seen from experience, having on a small piece of ground 
o number of wild pineapple plants, which | have been under the 
necessity of burning, os I find it almost impossible to get them to 
decompose sufficiently fast, In walking over the island amidst thau- 
sands of pineapples, you will notice very little vecetable mould, and 
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no vegetable matter in that stage of decomposition which a habitual 
observer of marshes knows to be capable of generating malarin; nei- 
ther is there any odour of decomposition, but every thingis dry and 
to the senses salubrious, This assertion of mine in contradiction to 
that of good and grave authorities, is borne out by facta. The yil- 
lace of Serapong, which we have had under examination, is situated 
as it were betwixt two hills, on the slopes of which nothing else but 
pineapples grow, and the fever, as we have shewn, is not endemic 
in that village. On the Gth of June, 1847, after examining the Io- 
eality of Ayer Bandera, where the fever is endemic, we ascended 
the hill to the height of about 46 to 50 feet and came io s house 
about 60 yards from the mangrove swamp and about + of a mile 
from the place where we started, In this house were 2 men, 2 women, 
and 2 children, who had been sick, but were now quite well: their ap- 
pearance was not unhealthy. After skirting the hill for a short diz. 
tance, we descended into a valley, in which were 3 houses, partially 
open to the sea, but shut out to a great extent by mangrove trees: 
in one house were 13 people, an old man was sick and had been so 
for 10 years, but not with fever; in the 2 other houses were 3 or 4 
persons who were quite well. ‘These houses were surrounded by 
pineapples, and though situated in a valley, yet was itso narrow as 
to net as a drain, and carry off immediately to the sea all the rain 
that fell. From this we ascended to the hill through pineapples 
and champada trees, and eo crossed to the other side of the island. 
Before rounding the hill we came to a house inhabited by 3 old 
people, who were quite well and had never been sick ; they were 
surrounded on all sides with pineapples On rounding the hill we 
came to another house with the sea in front and below. The old 
man who lived there had lost in 30 years eleven of his friends in 
his house, and he alone of all his family lived to tell the tale, ‘This 
must strike the reader aa remarkable, as it did us, that where the 
houses were land locked, no fever shewed itself, but no sooner did 
we reach one that was exposed to the influence of the Bea, than we 
found fever to be prevalent on that spot. In other parts of this Is- 
land where the Bugis cultivate the pines and place their houses ata 
distance from the sea, or better still interpose a hill, or cluster of 
trees, we invarinbly found them free from fever. In April 1548 I 
Visited the only remaining unexamined house in the island in com- 
pany with Mr. Lobb, and found in it 5 men who had lived there 3 
years, without an attack of fever. One had enlarged spleen, but 
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this he said was of an old date, and this house was surrounded by 
pineapples. From the island of Blaking Mati we proceeded to a 
neighbouring one called Pulo Sikejang, ascended the hill through 
pineapples, found one house with one inhabitant; he had no fever 
and never had any, After walking } of a mile through pinenpples, 
we made a precipitous descent, and reached the bottom of a rich 
and narrow valley, in which near the sea were 2 houses and 3 inha- 
bitants; all were well at present, but one had about a year ago an at- 
tack of intermittent fever, but no remittent cases had ever appeared 
among them. The next island is situated about 12 miles from Sin- 
gapore town and alout 14 miles from the western extremity of the 
island of Singapore. It is called Pulo Pisee, there ia one abode in- 
habited by six Chinaman, who are charcoal burners, all appeared 
healthy and they declared they never had fever, though the island 
is covered in every direction, even to the water's edge, with pine- 
apples, 

Near to this island is one called Sikra not much inferior in size 
to Blaking Mati, and covered entirely with pine-apples, Surround- 
ing the island is a belt of mangroves, but no other tree is to be found 
on the island, saving a few fruit trees. These are scattered in va- 
rious parts of the island, near to 6 houses inhabited by Bugis, who 
are from 30 to 40 in number. I mode there o most minute exami- 
nation, and the result was that not one had contracted fever while 
on the island, and some had lived there for 20 years, others former- 
ly lived in Blakéng Mati, and while these contracted fever but lost 
it after a short residence on this island. I might multiply such 
proofs of the innocuous nature of pine-apple plantations, until the 
subject became tiresome, but enough of evidence has I think been 
produced to shew that the fever on the island of Bliling Mati, can- 
not be said to arise from the decomposition of the pine-apple: and 
now we have exhausted the supposed causes, and shewed that none 
of them can account for the fever, nor for any fever; in short I may 
say that we have brought forward all the causes that land can pro- 
duce, and in my humble opinion, have proved that not of the 
causes ig competent to account for the appaling mortality which re- 
sults from the endemic fever of that spot of the island of Biiking 
Mati called Ayer Bindéré. It now remains for me to explain my 
theory, which is the subject of this eseny, and which, to the best of 
my belief, is original. At least I am ignorant that it has ever been 
broached. 1 have examined all the medical works and periodicals 
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which I have access to, including the able B. ond F. Medical Re- 
view from its commencement to its termination, and cannot find that 
Coral Reefs have ever been hinted at, as a cause of fever. I have 
therefore been most anxious to obtain sufficient proofs, before giving 
it to the public, for well I know that my profession is a jealous one 
of aught that is new, and views with suspicion what has been over. 
looked, and is for the first time brought to notice. It is now more 
than twelve months, since | was convinced of the truth of my then. 
ry, and during these past twelve months, I have not concealed my 
ideas ; but to every medical man with whom I have come in contact, I 
have stated them and given my proof, begging him to furnish me if 
he could with any additional testimony or refutations. 1 have espe- 
cially directed the attention of the medical officers of Her Majesty's 
Navy to the subject, as it is one of importance, especially to those 
who visit Borneo, as IT am convinced many valuable lives would have 
been saved on board H. M. Ships “ Agincourt,” “ Iris,” and “ (o- 
lumbine”, if this theory had been known, and advantage taken of 
that knowledge in the selection of proper stations. 

On landing at Ayer Bandéra on the island of Blakdng Mati on 
the Ist of June, 1847, with Mr. Logan, it so happened that it was 
low water , and as we stepped from the boat on shore, we could not 
but remark what an extensive coral reef was before US, ond as we 
walked on it my attention was attracted to the delicate live coral 
which we crushed below our feet, and to the Zoophytes which covered 
other masses of coral, or over whose slimy surface we stept. Hayv- 
ing reached the sandy beach | turned to look at the extent of the reef, 
and my sense of smell was assailed with a most disagreeable odour, 
when the thought struck me that as every inch of the mass before me 
was composed of living matter, peculiarly susceptible of decomposi- 
tion, why should this not be the cause of the fever which attacked the 
inhabitants of the houses to leeward of it? I examined all the na- 
tives of the houses, and found them, as I have written, troubled with 
fever. 1 examined all the locality, and the other parts of the island, 
bot, as I have shewn, without being able to find a satisfactory cause, and 
the causes that had been broached by other medical men, I found 
to have no effect in producing the awful mortality already deacrib- 
ed. 1 therefore came to the conclusion, from many reasons that 
rose up to me, os proofs, one after another, that wherever coral 
Reefs are exposed, fever, expecially remitient fever, (Dimdm 
Kdpiéin,) will be endemic on that spot“ Ceteris paribus,” 
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In front of the village of Ayer Bandairé, Blakang Mati, are two 
reefs, one attached, as a fringing reef, to Pulo Brini, and the other 
to Blikdng Mati; betwixt them is a deep channel of from five to eight 
fathoms in the centre, though close to the coral it is of very little 
less depth, so little, that you can from a dry coral reef, step into 4 
fathoms, in the next step. The Reef attached to Blakang Mat, 
whose influence is felt by those living in Ayer Bandéra, is of a trian- 
gular shape, the sides of the triangle not being less than 4 a mile. 
The reef attached to Pulo Braini is about }th of a mile long, but of 
no great breadth ; at low water, spring tides, the whole of these reefs 
are uncovered, so that by lying on the reef, one can look down 
into a depth of from 4 to 9 fathome, like as a school boy does on a 
wall and Jooks at the objects below, which here are living corals of 
many and wondrous shapes, with tints so beautiful that nothing on 
earth can equal them. While the lovely coral fish, vyeing with their 
abodes in the liveliness of their colors, are to be seen peeping out of 
every ereviee, on the reef, which at full tide has but afew feet of 
water to cover it, and is exposed at low water, are to be seen nothing 
but dead masses of coral with living ones of o different species 
fringing them, and here and there in spite of the sand, a few shoots 
of the branching madrepores, and a few detached madrepora fun- 
gia. This paper will not allow me to detail all the varieties of co- 
ral there to be met with, sufficient for us is the fact, that while all 
in deep water and in the shelving dyke seems to be living coral, 
what is exposed on the reef is about ird living, or rather has been 
lately living, but is now in the progress of decaying. The researches 
of many naturalists prove, that from immense depths, the coral has 
the tendency to grow upwards, but when it reaches that height, 
which exposes it to the atmosphere, and uncovers it at low tides, it 
dies, the part breaks off, is swept on shore and there it remains un- 
til its animal particles have changed their manner of existence, and 
the earthly passes into detritus to form a sandy beach. Some corals, 
a8 a species of Porites, seem to live where they are subject to par- 
tial exposure for a few days, but all naturalista and practical men 
are of opinion that generally partial exposure to the sun kills the 
Zoophytes, that inhabit the cells of the coral; sand and mud and 
detritus brought from the shore, or formed from the dead coral, will 
also kill the living coral. Fresh water seems to act a3 a posion to 
all the Coralline Polips, for no coral is ever deposited where a river 
Pours its contents into the sea, hence Darwin accounts for the chan- 
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nels in the Barrier reefs and Ehrenberg shews from microscopical 
observations that the beds of rivers are principally formed from the 
silicious remains of infusoria killed by the advent of fresh water 
and which the currents retain at the mouth of the rivers. 

Mr. Leisk who has lived for years in the Cocos Islands, and who 
is mentioned by Darwin as affording him much information, tells me, 
that when the living coral in the sides of the Lagoon was exposed 
to the atmosphere by the force of a peculiarly strong trade wind, 
driving back the sea, and rain having fallen at that time, it imme- 
dintely died and blackened, and gave forth such a stenck as to be 
intolerable, while the fish that were in the lagoon rose dead to the 
surface, poisoned by the decomposing polyps. This effect of rain 
on exposed coral reefs I have seen again, and again, and even the na- 
tives have noticed that after o shower of rain, a coral reef always 
emits a greater stench, Hesides this decomposing living coral, my- 
riads of animals are to be noticed of the class of Zoopliytes, soft 
sponges, Eching of various shapes and sizes, come even gigantic, the 
length between each angle of the pentagon in one kind being near 8 
inches, a5 | have measured, all are incessantly in condition of being 
produced and dying, and from all this decomposing matter, of 4 
square mile in extent, [ say you have the Malaria produced which 
generates the fever endemic on this part of Bliking Mati. 

Nothing of an animal nature on the face of the earth exists to 
equal this coralline source of malaria in extent. Fresh water mar- 
shea, though of greater magnitade do not proportionally generate 
such virulent malaria, and if this source of miasm from coral wes not 
eonfined in its operations to a few hours in the day, when the tide 
is at its ebb, the localities possessed of such reels would be more 
fatal than the fabulous valley of death, where the birds wore wont to 
drop down dead as they flew over the spot. This being in a conti- 
nual state of decomposition, will, necording to the theory I have ad- 
yocated in the introductory essay, be a source of malaria and also 
be the of fever. That decomposing animal matter will cre- 
ate fever 1 need scarcely say is an opinion universally believed in, 
so much so, that I will content myself with quoting a few passages 
from Copeland's Dict: of Medicine p. 569.* Such being the con 


* 8% When dead animal matters, or exuvial mit with vegetable substan- 
oes, and putrify along wilh themina warm and moist air, the eMaviom 
assumes a more noxious form, especially if the air stagnates, in the vicini- 
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centrated opinions of many eminent men, sufficient hus been shewn 
to warrant the following deductions. 

lst. That living Coral when exposed to the almosphere, or 
Jresh water, or when covered with detritus, dies. 2nd. That an ef- 
Auvium passes from the said exposed coral, which, like all efftu- 


ty of ils sources. In warm countries, the localities enumerated above a- 
bound with dead animal bodies, and the evoviae of immense swarms of 
insects; aod hence may be inferred the reason wherefore lerrestrial ema- 
nations in these climates give rise to more severe forms of intermittent 
aod remittent fever, depress more remarkably the vilal powers, derange 
more the vascular system, and more sensibly affect the blood and secre- 
tions, than the miasmata inhaled in similar places in northern latitudes.” 
p. 771 § The Pulfrifaction of Animal Substances hos beon supposed by 
many to occasion discase in those who come within the sphere of the er- 
halations thus produced and even to generate 6 malady which has berome 
infectious, and has part'y thereby, and pertly from other concurting causes, 
prevailed to an epidemic, or even pertilential extent. Lt is not however 
dead animal bodies, or considerable collections of putrid matter, bat also 
heaps of filth exposed in the streets, animal exerefions, and exuviae anb- 
jected to a warm and stagnant air, end ocglect of domestic and personal 
cleanliness, thatare thos injurious. Theselatter may be less energetic agents 
than the foregoing, but they more frequently exist, and are more common 
concurrent causes. The injurious effects however of potrifying animal 
substances have been denied by Dr. Bancroft and others, bya species of ar- 
gumentation more specious than solid, by a kind of medical special plead= 
ing, of which we have had more, since the commencement of thie century, 
than is consistent either with facts, or with the advanced state of general 
science. Animal substances in a stale of decay will produce effects, va- 
Tying With the temperatore and humidity of the air, with the concentration 
of the ezhalations proceeding therefrom, and with the state of individuals, 
or of the community exposed to them. <A candid appreciation of the facts 
Which have occurred to most experienced observers, in connection with 
those recorded by creditable writers, will l believe warrant the following 
inferences : 

Ist. Thatin low ranges of temperatare the exhalations from putrid 
animal substances will seldom be productive of marked effects, unless 
they accumulate or become concentrated in a stagnant atmosphere, unless 
they be assisted by imperfect ventilation. 

Zod. That the combination of those exhalations, with those emitted by 
decayed vegetable matier, and by deep absorbent soils, gives rise to ef- 
fects of greater severity than those occasioned by either operuting sepa- 
rately; and that the intensity of these effects will depend upon the tempe- 
rature, humidity and stillness of the gir, aod other concurrent circum- 
Sed. That emanations from dead animal matter in the various states 
in which it is met with, are capable of causing even of themselves, serious 
effects, as shewn in the article Dysentery, and thal when aided by Aigh 
ranges of temperature and Aumidity, they are often productive of eqten- 
sive disease, which usually assumes, especially in a crowded population, 
and calm almosphere, in{-ciions properties. : 

4th. That even when they have not been the chief element or cause of 
the epidemic constitution, they have been not unfrequently concurring a- 
geots, 
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via or emanations from dead animal matter in a state of decom- 
position, is eminently unhealthy, cet: par: Ord. That in the ab- 
sence of all other causes, the coral reef in front of Ayer Bdndéra 
is the cause of the endemic remittent, and intermittent fever, that 
locality. 

On examining more minutely, | found that in the N.E. mon- 
soon, Which I have shewn blows during half the year, and which 
blows over these reefs, there is more unhealthiness than in the other 
season, while during the 5,W. monsoon, whose winds blow over the 
island, the inhabitants are comparatively healthy. This is from three 
causes, Ist, from the direction of the wind being directly over the 
decomposing coral reefa. 2nd. during that monsoon more rainy 
weather occurs, it being the wet monsoon, the deaths among the 
living Polyps will therefore be greater than during the dry monsoon, 
and so furnish more matter for decomposition. 3rd, in the N.E. 
monsoon the weather is much more changeable and the vicissitudes 
in the thermometrical and hygrometrical state of the atmosphere 
much grester than during the 8.W. monsoon ; for these reasons in 
any situation, independent of the coral, the climate would be more 
unhealthy. 

‘Two reasons exist for this Ayer Bandérci being more obnoxious to 
fever than any other locality near Singapore. The first is: the winds 
during the N.E. monsoon which waft the poison from the two coral 
reefs are prevented by the Flag Staff hill from diffusing it, they there- 
fore strike on the abrupt free of the hill and fall in a concentrated 
state on the devoted heads of those who have their residences betwixt 
the base of the hill and the beach. During the 8.W. monsoon the 
wind cannot affect the reefs immmediately below the bill, on account 
of its height: and therefore instead of a wind carrying away the poi- 
sonous emanations, and diffusing and so rendering them innocuous by 
diluting them with the surrounding atmosphere, there is a fatal lull 
whieh allows the sea breeze by day to bring to the land the efluvium 
which would otherwise be diffused. The 2d. cause which renders 
it obnoxious is the rapid current which runs betwixt Blaking Mati 
and Pulo Brini, sometimes at the rate of 7 miles an hour; opposite 
to Ayer Bandéra the channel is deep ond narrow, but suddenly in- 
creases 0 that in fths. of a mile it widens from the }th to the gths. 
of a mile by which the velocity of the current is much decreased, 
and detached coral or animal and vegetable matter is thrown on 
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each side of the rapid current on the coral reefs, by which sub- 
stances liable to decomposition are increased in quantity. 

With these strong proofs in favour of the coral reefs being the 
cause of fever, 1 determined to investigate the island and other is- 
lands, for if I could find a locality exactly similar to Ayer Bandéra 
and yet healthy my theory would be much shaken, if not proved to 
be fallacious. On referring to my notes I find, that, “after ex- 
amining the last house on Ayer Bandéré on the Ist of June, 1847, 
we crossed over to the village called Kampong Kopit, (vide chart) 
nearly directly opposite and separated by a deep channel in the mid- 
dle, shallow towards the Bliking Mati side, but deep on the Pulo 
Brini side. The distance across is half a mile. The number of 
houses in this village is about 25, and the inhabitants may number 
100, at present there is one case of fever, and one child only of the 
many that I saw had enlarged spleen. One year ago they said they 
had fever very bad, 80 people having died of it, but with Malays you 
cannot depend onthe accuracy of their numbers, but] could depend up- 
on my own observations, which were to the effect that all looked heal- 
thy and the children had no marks of disense upon them, affording 
astriking contrast to their neighbours opposite, among whom, at the 
same time, there were only 2 healthy persons and these were child- 
ren. They say when they had fever, it was during the 5.W. mon- 
soon in the month of June, and that they consider that monsoon 
their unhealthy one. The village has a deep shelving shore ail co- 
ral is but little exposed to the air. To that and the distance of half 
a mile betwixt the village and the edge of the reefs that affect Ayer 
Bandéra, I was about to attribute the safety of the inhabitants, but 
on a second visit, 12 months after, I fownd that the village being 
built on a neck of the land, the island of Pulo Brani effectually pre- 
vents it from suffering from the winds during the N.E. monsoon, 
which blow over the coral reefs which fringe the 3.F. end of the 
island, and the promontory already mentioned a5 forming the south 
horn of the bay of Ayer Bandéré with the Fling Staff hill and « part of 
Paulo Brani prevent the 5.W. wind frombringing the poisonous ef- 
fluyium from the reef that fringes Blaking Mati. Here is an in- 
stance, and that only one of many, where the short distance of halfa 
mile intervenes betwixt a locality possessing an endemic fever, and 
a locality where only an epidemic occasionally occurs, but in that 
distance there are eminences and trees, which act the part of barri- 
ers to the invasion of the malaria, but which malaria when in excess 
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and more than usually virulent, combined with other causes with 
which we are unacquainted, sometimes vents its virulence and be- 
comes epidemic, as in the year 1846. This fact is well known to 
statisticians. Dr. Forbes mentions in his Journal that the plague is 
always endemic in Upper Egypt, but never becomes epidemic until 
some extraordinary causes combine, when it spreads and destroys the 
population of many countries. The same is the case with remittent 
yellow fever io America, and cholera in India, 

Still pursuing our investigations, we returned on the same day to 
Blakang Mati, and by a foot path which skirted a creek and then led 
ns across a small fresh water stream, we reached a village called Se- 
ripong, composed of 9 houses and numbering 50 inhabitants. The 
houses of attaps are built on the slope of the hill, in front there is 
the Flag Staff hill covered with pine-apples, and which separates the 
village from the sea and Ayer Biindéra, behind nothing is to be seen 
but pine-spples. A stream has hollowed out a deep path for itself 
at the bottom of the valley and leads the fresh water from the marsh 
which is close to the village, to the creek of the sea, but from which 
the village is separated by mangroves. The inhabitants are Malays 
and their settlement is of some age, judging by the numerous Duri- 
an trees, ander the shade of which the houses are built and the na- 
tives dose away their existence ; on makisg minute inquires I found 
that they are scarcely troubled with fever. At times 2 or 3 persons 
have slight attacks of Dimam Korda (intermittent fever,) and one 
child had its spleen enlarged. Their intermittent fever, they say, 
commences with symptoms of mild remittent, but they mever Aad 
one death from fever. The season when intermittent fever occurs, 
is in the S.W. monsoon. In April 1848, I again visited this village 
and found that the inhabitants had lately been very much troubled 
with intermittent fever and which they attributed to the rain, an ex- 
eessive quantity having fallen within the last few months; although 
many persons had suffered from the intermittent fever, none had died 
of it. From Seripong we crossed the island to a village on the sea 
beach, properly called Blikang Mati, from, as the head of the vil- 
lage told us, “ being placed behind the place of the dead,” alluding 
to Ayer Bandéra. This village has a beach of sand, and, still further 
out, of coral, behind is a mangrove swamp, the houses are 7 in num- 
ber. 

let. house, 8 people, all have had intermittent fever, and no deaths 
from fever. 
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@nd. 1 man, 1 woman and 4 children, all well in the N.E. mon- 
soon, had intermittent fever but no remittent. 

Jed., 2 of its inhabitants have had intermittent fever but no re- 
mittent. 

4th., 2 males, 6 females and 3 children, all well, had formerly in- 
termittent fever but no remittent or deaths from fever. 

Sth. hovse contained § people, have had intermittent fever, hut 
no remittent or death from fevers. 

Gth., 8 Chinese, one had remittent fever on arrival which Insted 
3 months. The others have neither had remittent fever nor inter- 
mittent. This house is close to the beach, and in front of all the 

7th, house, 8 people, 2 have had intermittent fever, viz., a mother 
and child, the othera have not had remittent or intermittent fever. 

In different parts of the island, but away from the sea, we fall in 
with single houses surrounded by pine-apples and perfectly healthy, 
except one on the side of a hill which was subject to the full influ- 
ence of the wind blowing over the reef at Blakang Mati. The old 
Bugis we found living in this house was employed in rearing mouse 
deer, he was alone in the world, having in 30 years lost 11 of his 
’ family and many of them from dimam kapiélu or remittevt fever. 
After the examination of this island we proceeded to Telloh Blanga, 
the residence of H. H. the Malay Tamungong, who informed us 
that at present his village was free from fever, though one year 
previous i, e. 1846, many had died of it. The beach here is of 
mud, with here and there small particles of coral, though not ex- 
posed. On the 6th. of June, 1847, we examined a village called 
Pantie Chirmin, about one mile from H. H. the Tamungong’s vil- 
lage. This village is built on stakes on the sea, ond consists of 
6 houses all communicating with one another and containing be- 
tween 50 to 60 inhabitants, at present there is no sickness, but for- 
merly and frequently the village was almost depopulated with remit- 
tent fever (dimam kapitlu.) Mud and coral surround this village, 
the latter being exposed at ebb tide. Still pursuing our investiga- 
tions, we crossed to 2 islands called Pulo Sakijing about 1} mile 
from Bliking Mati. On landing on the nearest we ascended a hill 
covered with pine apples and found one house with one inloiitant, 
he hod resided there for some time, and never had fever. After walk- 
ing } of a mile through pine apples, skirting the hill at the same 
time, we made a precipitous descent into a narrow valley, but with rich 
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soil and fruit trees ; at the bottom of this valley were 2 houses and 
5 inhabitants, all were well at that time, one year ago one had in- 
termittent fever but no remittent. The beach was sand to some ex- 
tent with a little coral far out. From this island we pulled to the 
other of the same name, and found on the beach a colony of Bugis, 
consisting of 7 men and inhabiting 3 houses. This hed been a set- 
Hement for 40 years, and they permitted no women to be located 
with them, the only reason they gave for this misogynistic feeling, 
was that women invariably quarrelled and prevented them from 
working ; one man only had had fever and ague from which he had 
recovered. Remittent fever had never attacked any. On examination 
we found the beach was entirely composed of sand and no coral. 
The cand seemed to be the detritus of the land, and the sea was 
gaining on the land. 

November 2) st 1847, visited Pulo Bukam about 5 miles from 
Singapore, examined a settlement inhabited by Malays. This was 
situated on the beach with a gentle sloping hill at some distance be- 
hind. The nomber of houses might be 20, and the number of chil- 
dren seemed to be out of all proportion numerous, The Batin or 
head man of the village says, this is a healthy locality, occasionally 
they have an attack of remittent fever, ssw one man convalescent 
from it. During the 5.W. monsoon had o few cases of dimam 
kipitlu or remittent fever. The beach is composed of sand or mud, 
but outside that there is exposed coral. 

June 1848, visited this settlement again, found all healthy ; there 
is an extensive reef of coral directly in front, but not much exposed 
except at spring tides, what is exposed is dead and covered with 
sand, The free ventilation is what saves this settlement, for if the 
houses had been exposed to an atmosphere as confined as that in 
Ayer Bandéri, or Hlakang Mati, of a truth there would have been an 
endemic here of as great virulence os in the latter place. On ekirt- 
ing the island we came to a Bugis settlement of 7 inhabitants, they 
had been located here for 3 years, and never liad feyer. The seaat 
its ebb leaves a beach of sand, and at spring tides in addition a nar- 
row border of living coral. The winds in the N.E. monsoon are the 
only ones that can affect them. In another settlement there were 
8 houses, also Bugia, some of whom had been located there for 20 
years; no fever. At low water a beach is exposed of 150 yards in 
depth, composed of dead coral, covered completely by sand, but to 
seaward of that, there is living coral, but the water in the length of 
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two yards deepens from 3 feet to 2 fathoms and then to 7 ; between 
the 2 and the 7 fathoms living coral is to be seen in all its luxuri- 
ance and beauty, but never exposed at low water. Having finished 
our observations on Pulo Bookum, we pulled over to Pulo Siking, 
a small island shout | mile distant. It is high in the centre and 
composed of iron clay stone, surrounding it are mangrove trees ; no 
fresh water swamps are found on the island. Houses are built on 
the slope of the hill, facing the north, and can only be affected by 
the winds during the N.E. monsoon, which blow over a coral reef 
of some extent, not covered with sand, and although there is some 
detritus, from the island, from the iron clay stone, yet it does not 
seem to destroy the Polyps of the corals like to what sand does. On 
this account the reef facing this locality, though not 50 extensive as 
around Pulo Bookum, yet contains comparatively more living corals. 
Daring the N.E. monsoon the people were unhealthy, 3 out of the 
few inhabitants were Inbouring under remittent fever, one of whom 
died, as I learned on a subsequent visit. During the 5.W. monsoon, 
which blows over the island before reaching the houses, the inhabi- 
tants are healthy. To this island (vide chart) 1 am desirous of di- 
recting the attention of the reader. It is about } a mile long and + 
of a mile broad, elevated in the centre to the height of 20 to 30 feet 
above the level of the sea. It has been cleared of jungle and is with- 
out afresh water swamp. Cocoanut and other fruit trees grow on 
it, Surrounding the island is a narrow belt of mangrove trees whose 
roots are daily washed with the sen; the soil of the island is entirely 
Iron-stone-clay, the iron being in the state of of peroxide. The 
inhabitants occupy 7 houses and are about 30 in number. The houses 
are well built and superior to those of many other islands on account 
of the greater industry of the inhabitants in boat building. These 
houses are built on the slope of the hill facing the sea to the north, 
behind them is a little high land with rows of fruit trees. Their 
unhealthy monsoon is the N.E. during which the winds blow over a 
patch of living coral, aud coral in a state of decomposition and not 
covered with sand. That this is an unhealthy monsoon, is evident 
from the fact of 3 being ill of remittent fever (dimam képitlu), 
and that of such a severe type as to carry Off one; when I saw the 
sick I had no hopes of two, so bad were they, yet I recommended 
their friends to call upon me and get proper medicines, which they 
never did. In June 1848, | visited this «ame island and found all 
healthy ; before reaching the houses the wind in this monsoon blows 
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over the island must carry to sea the poisonous efiluvium of the 
coral. In May 1848, I started early with Mesers. L. and B., to 
examine a cluster of islands about 15 miles to the westward of Sin- 
gapore and which excursion the reader will be able to trace by ex- 
amicing the chart. ‘The first island we reached was Pulo Daémér, 
so named from rosin trees which once grew on it, and whose gigantic 
remains now shew how magnificent the primitive jungle was, 

This island is of small extent, and contains 10 howses and about 
50 people, some of whom have lived there for 20 years, the length 
of time of the estnblisment of the colony. ‘The surface soil consists 
of Iron. clay-stone, mangroves surround the island, fruit trees and 
pine-apples grow on it and coral is to be seen more or less exposed, 
except in front of the houses. No fever has ever attacked the in- 
habitants. From this island we crossed to the mainland, but as I 
will advert to that in a subsequent part, we will proceed to the next 
island Pulo Pisi, a small spot of ground covered with pine-apples, 
with no coral exposed, although surrounded hy an extensive reef, in- 
habited by 6 Chinamen, charcoal-burners, whose healthy looks con- 
firmed their statement that they never had fever. From this we 
passed to Pulo Sikra, the largest of the neighbouring islands except 
Bliking Mati, We found it to be an islond of no elevation, surround- 
ed by a belt of mangrove trees, the primitive and secondary jun- 
gle having been entirely removed, while pine-apples cover the whole 
extent of the island, with a few fruit trees round the houses of the 
Bugis settlers, who are from 30 to 40 in number, and inhabit 6 
houses, the only habitations onthe island. These houses are inland 
and separated {rom the sea by a belt of mangroves. A most minute 
investigation convinced me, aa they themselves assured me, that they 
had no fever, nor ever had any, and that they were not ignorant of 
what fever is may be inferred from one famil y contrasting their pre- 
sent healthy condition, to what it was when living on Blaking Mati 
island, when they were all affected with fever and lost many of their 
relatives. 

From this island we pulled to acontiguous one, called Serai, so 
named from the abundance of trees of that name which once grew 
upon it. We found the surface soil to be composed of iron-clay- 
stone, no jungle, but in its place fruit trees. A belt of Mangroves 
surrounds the island except at the bay where we found the aun pong 
or houses of the inhabitants. The houses were from § to 10 in num- 
ber built on the slope of the hill and faced the N.E. In front &il- 
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ing the bay is a large patch of living coral, over which the wind in 
the N.E. monsoon blows, and then over the island. During that 
time the inhabitants assured us they were sickly, many dying from 
dimam kfpitlu (remittent fever) but during the 5.W. monsoon 
which blows first over the island and then over the coral, they were 
Aealthy, which was their state at the time we visited them. 

Having finished the examination of the adjacent islands, the ril- 
lages on the coast of Singapore now claim our attention. We have 
already in the first part of this essay glanced at the condition of part 
of Singapore town, built in the native fashion, inhabited by them, and 
known a3 Kampong Bugis, Kampong Maldéech, Bukit Passu &e., in 
all of which we found the inhabitants (in spite of the filth and dirt 
which surrounded them and the poluted atmosphere which they in- 
cessantly breathed) healthy and never subject to endemic fever. This 
immunity from fever I have shewn is dependent on these localities be- 
ing subject to tidal influence, by which the impurities, as decompos- 
ing vegetable and animal matter, are carried away instead of being 
allowed to remain to form the germs of malarin; and in addition, 
what germs are formed, are destroyed, their death being almost 
simultaneous with their formation, by sulphuretted hydrogen, form- 
ed by the decomposition of saline sulphates and organic matter, 
While such influences save these localities from endemic fever, it 
does uot prevent occasional epidemics from bursting forth, for in= 
stance Kampong Maliceé, which is and has been for years entirely 
free from fever, was 5 years ago afflicted with an epidemic of di- 
mam kapitlu or remittent fever, and 15 years previous to that, my 
informant was himself attacked with the fever and cured by a decoc- 
tion of the leaves of the Picha Pirfng, a species of Gaudinea, 
When I examined Kampong Bugis, in which are about 50 houses, 
densely populated, and close to one another and built on the sides 
of two rivers which meet, I found only one case of dimam kapiélu 
or remittent fever and the infection of that was caught on the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, while the subject was gathering gitté. I could not 
even earn that it had been epidemic. One person said 2 years ago, 
they had it very bad, but on cross-examination I found that only chil- 
dren had been attacked and the disease was small-pox, on hearing 
which I began to rail at my informant for attempting to mislead 
me, when he answered “ have you not dimam in both diseases ?” this 
is a lesson for strangers to the native character to profit by. 

From Kampong Bugis to the eastward the next village is Siglap. 
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This is situated at the base of a valley now drained, but which for- 
metly, as I have ia the first part of this paper adverted to, was an 
extensive fresh water marsh, from which most noxious malaria ema- 
nated. The village of Siglip suffered in common with other loca- 
lities, the natives being frequently attacked with intermittent fe- 
ver and even with remittent. The frst form of fever may be said 
to have been endemic to the village. At ebb tide the beach is ex- 
posed for about 4 of a mile, when it is seen to be composed of sand 
and mud, but no coral. Here we have the came diseases produced 
from another cause to what we have found on the islands, for when 
that cause was renewed by the draining of the marsh the effect dis- 
appeared, aud the village is now without a shadow of disease of an 
endemic nature. Further still to the eastward ore the villages of 
Tanowi Meri Kichi and Besir, Bidu, all of which had intermit- 
tent fever frequently attacking the inhabitants, and sometimes, 
though seldom, they were subject to attacks of remittent fever. 
Both of these fevers have now almost entirely disappeared, since the 
district of Bidu and Tinnd Méra have been drained. To the west 
of Singapore and about 1} miles distant, ia a village called Tanjong 
Pigér, consisting of a row of houses stretching the length of } a 
mile, built in single file on the beach, to the west of a promontory 
of that name. When I examined this village I found that at the 
extremity, towards Pulo Brani, in one house a female hod died of 
remittent fever. 12 mouths previous many Chinese were attacked 
and died, during the 5.W. monsoon. Af the same time many Ma- 
lays were attacked with intermittent fever, and in some cases that 
ended in remittent, according to their assertion, During my visit 
I saw one Chinaman in the last stage of remittent fever, from which 
it was impossible he could recover. On examining the beach close 
to the house we have sand and mud, and at spring tides a little coral 
is exposed, but there is o reef of coral, near half a mile in length, 
stretching from the west point of the village nearly 8.W., and which 
approximates close to one extremity of the village and to that ex- 
tremity of the village where I found remittent fever to be prevalent, 
while the other and distant extremity from the coral reef is free 
from it, according to the testimony of the villagers : the N.E. mon- 
soon, Which blows over the island of Singapore, is their healthy 
monsoon, but the S.W. monsoon is quite the contrary, and which, 
on the theory of exposed coral reefs being the cause, is ensily ex- 
plained Iry the fact of the wuzin slatan or south wind sweeping over 
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the reef just mentioned and bringing with it the efluyium generated 
by the decomposition of the Pulyps and other animal matters. Fur- 
ther to the west we have the village of Telloh Blinga or New Har- 
bour, the resifence of H, A, the Malay chief, to whieh we have already 
adverted, and still further to the west we have a collection of hots 
to the number of 6 or 7 at a place called Pissir Panjiog, the num- 
ber of inhabitants being about 40, all of whom were healthy and ac- 
customed to be so. The beach there is composed of mud and sand, 
but at low tides coral is exposed; behind the houses is a fresh 
water swainp of about 10%) fathoms in length, but from which no 
active malaria arises, as men and children are healthy and look sy. 
The last point of examination which | made was kampong Gelam 15 
miles to the eastward of Singapore. ‘This consists of 30 houses and 
numbers about 200 to S00 inhabitants. There is littl or no coral 
exposed ; the surface svil and the beach is composed of Tron-elny- 
stone, a litthe ephemeral fever occurs, but intermittent or remittent 
fevers seldom or never. 

I have now brought before the reader the materials, the facts, on 
which I originally based my theory; other strong and convincing 
confirmations have daily been brought to my notice, but will be re- 
served for a future number. Ou the facts now collated I must 
stand or fall, as from them I will draw my deduetions. Around ma- 
ny of our islands near to this the island of Singapore, we have reefs 
af coral, formed by the labour of a small gelatinons body. This 
amall animal in some species is co insignificant that 100 occupy a 
square inch, others are still smaller, so that 500 are comprised in 
that space ; fixed by their bodics and only protruding their tentacula 
through the sides or stars observed in the coral, and causing by the 
motion of their fimbriated extremities gentle currents in the medium 
they live in, by which their bodies are fed and filled with sen water, 
from which the animals, amongst the smallest of created beings, ex- 
tract the lime which exists in almost infinitesimal quantities, and 
with which they form a stony covering for themselves. At this work 
they proceed, adding compartment to compartment and building one 
story above another, hour by hour, day by day, until years, and cen- 
turies, and ages hove elapsed, when, from depths uuknown and per- 
haps unfathomable, they rise near the surface, when at a certnin stage 
their place is taken by others and a different kind of coral is made 
suitable to that depth ; these again rive, their places being suecessive- 
ly taken at certain stages by others, until, having reached the surface, 
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a termination is put to the labours of all. The products of these 
labours are the coral reefs that line or fringe our shores, or form 
the Attoll islands which seem as resting places in a dreary waste 
of water. In ages gone by, their polyps have been at work 
toiling through the lapse of time, and leaving us the vestiges 
of their work in the mountain masses of limestone that ore 
to be seen in all parts of the world. The fossiliferous strata, s 
portion of which is the product of coralline polyps, have been esti- 
mated to have a thickness of nearly 7 miles, so that the time oc- 
cupied in their formation must have been immense. Mrs. Somerville 
anys, “every river carries down mud, sand, or gravel to the sea, the 
Ganges brings down wore than 700,000 cubic feet of mud every 
hour, the Yellow river in China 2,000,000, and the Mississippi 
still more, yet notwithstanding these great deposits, the Italian Hy- 
drographer Manfredi haa estimated that if the sediment of all the ri- 
vers of the globe, were spread equally over the bottom of the ocean, 
it would require a thousand years to raise its bed one foot so that 
at that rate it would require 3,960,000 years to raise the bed of the 
ocean above to the height of the fossiliferous strata.” Ifit would take 
1000 years for the sediment of all the rivers of the globe to raise 
the bed of the ocean one foot, what time, what labour, and what an 
immensity of labourers must have been required to have raised the 
barrier reefs to the east of Australia, which extend towards the Ip- 
dian Archipelago 1000 miles, having an average breadth of + ofa 
mile and a depth of 200 feet, and this labour executed in spite of ene- 
mies as the Helotharia &e., and in defiance of storms, nay even court- 
ing the situations, where the waves are hichest and the water most 
troubled. My admiration is lost in amazement, and I would exclaim 
if the Heavens shew the handiwork of the Lord, surely the Sea 
does shew his wonders. The majority of the species of coral, when 
they have reached within o short distance of the surface, cease their 
labours, ond extend laterally, although there are in the Celebes, Ja. 
va, and other places, masses of coral some feet higher than the level 
of the sea, yet that uprising has been the result of voleanic activn. 
These corals that are found in deep water are not found living in 
shallow water, some species are found inhabiting the banks of reefa 
in one place at a depth of 3 feet, at another of 3 fathoms, and iast. 
ly some are found in reefa which are fur some hours uncovered by 
the tide, and yet live, among which I have found the Madripora frin- 
gin ond Meandrina cerebriformis. But the majority of these polyps 
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die on being exposed to the atmosphere, and on their death the 
breakers detach the masses from the living stock, to be washed upon 
the shallow reef, when, exposed to the action of the sun and rain, the 
polyps quickly decompose, and leave the ealearious matter to be roll- 
ed backwards and forwards by each successive wave, until reduced 
to = sandy detritus, it forms the beautiful beach of the coral girt is- 
lands, and by its mechanical effect when washed back by the ebbing 
tide destroys the living corals within its reach, and disposes them to 
undergo a similar transformation. 

Wherever we have coral reefs exposed at ebb tide we have a great 
destruction of coralline polyps, and a decomposition of animal mat- 
ter carried on in a gigantic seale, proportioned of course to the size 
of the reef. During this decomposition the same chemical and ani- 
mal changes occur, the same gases are generated and germs created 
as in a similar decomposition of animal substances on land. If ma- 
laria is produced from animal decomposition on land, and we have a 
similar decomposition at sea, I think I am entitled to make my first 
deduction, that wherever a coral reef is exposed at low water, ant- 
mal decomposition will go on to an extent proportioned to the size 
of the reef, cet: par: and that malaria will be the result of this 
ition, which is one and the principal cause of the fevers 
endemic in such localities. In proof of this I refer my reader to 
what I have, on personal examination, found at Ayer Bandéra, Bla- 
kang Mati, Paulo Sakijang, Pulo Seréiand Tanjong Pigir. Certain 
conditions increase or modify the applicability of this deduction. Por 
instance, if a reef is extensive and a gentle trade wind in one mon- 
soon blows over it and wafts the effluvium, and of a necessity the ma- 
larin, on habitations, citusted to leeward, and if that wind is prevent- 
ed continuing its progress by a hill, ors forest, by which perfect ven- 
tilation is prevented, more especially if we have the coral reef situated 
close to the base of the hill, which from its height lulls the wind, so 
that no benefit is received by the inhabitants from the contrary mon- 
goon that shuuld carry awiy all efluvium ond malaria, then we 
have the malaria from coral developing itself in its intensest form, 
giving rise to a virulent endemie fever, a3 we see at Ayer Bandéra 
on the island of Blakang Mati, and, a5 we will see, in other coun- 
tries; if the ventilation however is not altogether impeded, but merely 
imperfect, we bave the fever much modified, so os to be changed to 
the intermittent from the remittent, 05 at kimpong Blikdng Mati. 
From these premises my second deduction is drawn, that from 
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wll exposed coral reefs malaria emanates, and the infensily of the 
malaria depends on the non diffusion of the poison from want of 
ventilation, or it may be modified by solution with the surround- 
ing atmosphere, so thal when it reaches a ventilated locality it is 
immocuons ; as a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid will burn, but 
mingle if with @ pint of water and its effect is lost. This latter 
part of the deduction is more applicable to localities which will be 
examined in Part three, aa the Cocos Islands and some islands of 
the Pacific, than any locality near Singapore. My third deduction 
is that mere provimily to a coral reef does not necessarily taply 
that the locality is obnowious to fever ; for instance kampong Kopit 
on Pulo Brani, is within 4 a mile of Ayer Bandéra where remittent 
fever is endemic, yet is it only subject to epidemic fever ; kiimpong 
Serapong is seldom or never subject to fever and is only } a mile 
inland from Ayer Bandéra ; detached houses on the same island are 
only separated from the source of fever by a belt of mangroves, this 
also occurs in other islands as Pulo Sikra, and the inhabitants of these 
houses are healthy. Jam therefore entitled to draw, from these 
fucts previously enlarged upon, my third deduction, that mere proa- 
imity to a coral reef, does not neceserrily imply, that the locality 
is obuowions to fever, as the interposition of high land, or a belt 
of trees, as the primitice jungle or mangrove seamp, may act as 
an effectnal barrier. 

It has been stated that fresh water kills the coral polyps,* and in 
my opinion even more quickly than exposure lo the air or sunshine ‘ 
for if a reef when exposed receives a fall of rain, the corals imme- 
diately blacken and a most intense stench is given forth, The de- 
tritus of coral and the sand from broken up land, destroy by me- 
chanical means the delicate polyps; a fourth deduction may therefore 
be drawn that when a large river opens into the sea, or when the 
sea is gaining om the land, but little living coral will be eaposed, 
as the first prevents the formation of coral, aud the second quick- 
ly destroys what is formed, corering it up so that at low tide sand 
and dead coral only are visible, and from which no malarious iu- 
Auence proceeds, Instances of the effects of rivers will be given in 


* See Darwin (on coral formations pace 6%.) who has entered ) , 
into this point, from whose Work I fist reectiea ihe amen which 
forms this my fourth deduction and Which not being based on original data, 
cannot be considered as asserted fer the first time, but the reader will on 
eramining Darwin see a point of difference betwixt us regarding the de- 
Eree of importance of fresh Walter and sandy detritus os destructive agents. 
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a future number, but on a small scale we have it exemplified at Pas- 
sir Panjang and Sandy Point, and as a prool of the second part of 
the deduction, we have the islands of Sikéjing and Bukum, while, at 
the islands of Siking and Serai, the beach being formed of Iron- 
clay-stone, is not so apt to form detritus, or sand, hence the flourish 
ing appearance of the coral reefs in front and the unhealthiness of 
these islands compared to those near them. 

We have shewn that where imperfect ventilation exists, or wind 
directly wafts the effluyium from a coral reef on an inhabited local- 
ity, fever is there more severe than in other places so cireum- 
stanced, but we have yet other conditions influencing the production 
and intensity of fever independent of the coral, as it were secondary 
agents modifying the primary. During the change of the monsoon 
in October and November and again in April and beginning of May, 
there are frequent calms, lulls of wind, a close muggy atmosphere 
surcharged with moisture and electricity ; then we feel what tropical 
heats are, when after the frequent showers that fall at these times, the 
eun bursts out to appearance and in feeling unusually intense. This 
combination of heat and moisture is « principal medium for devel- 
oping fever, while the sudden vicissitudes of temperature that daily 
occur predispose the body to receive the direct influence of the ma- 
laria. ‘This malaria is also increased in quantity, for if during the 
ebb, we have a shower of rain and then sunshine, we have greater 
and quicker decomposition of the coralline polyps, and that combi- 
nation of causes is more likely to occur during the changes of the 
monsoon, than at any other time: hence we are fully entitled to draw 
this conclusion that during the change ofa monsoon the locality 
subject to coral malaria, is more unhealthy than at any other time. 
This of course applies to other situations where fever occurs from 
very different causes. 

Having finished, to borrow an expression, the case for the prose- 
cution, or, in other words, having laid before the reader in & con- 
densed form the facts, and arguments, on which | base my theory, 
extracted from localities in the immediate vicinity of Singapore, I 
intended to have finished the subject by bringing forward other facts, 
even stronger, but drawn from sources which I have not personally 
examined, to add still more proofs to its correctness and exhibit its 
extensive applicability. But this the second part of my paper 
has grown so much upon me, anxious as I have been to keep it with- 
in due bounds, that I am reluctantly obliged to refer the reader of 
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this Journal to a future part, in which will be considered the ap. 
plicability of this theory and no other, to explain the fever, for ex- 
ample of Batavia roads, Dilli, Timor and the west coast of Sumatra 
&e., and before concluding I will lay before the reader the objections 
which my Professional Brethren and others have brought against 
this theory, 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE CHINESE TRADE WITH INDIA 
AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Chinese records ouly ean enable us to discover at what period 
their junks began to frequent the Archipelago.” There is evidence 
of their trading to Java in the ninth century, and if this trade was 
then established, it is probable that they also visited Borneo in very 
remote times, and even before the Maley kingdom of Brund was 
formed, for they were themselves engaged in the trade with India at 
least as early as the fourth century. In the thirteenth century this 
intercourse was considerable and evidently far from new. An op- 
posite conclusion however may be drawn from the ten pages which 
the historian of the Indian Archipelago devotes to the early com- 
merce of the Chinese in these and the Indian seas, and we must 
therefore shortly examine the reasoning of an authority whose views 
on all subjects of the kind justly carry the greatest weight. Mr. 
Crawfurd certainly declares that “the most extensive, intimate, and 
probably the most ancient, of the foreign commercial relations of the 
Indian islands, is that with China,”{ but he infers from Marco Po- 
lo's narrative that, previous to his voyage, Chinese navigators had 
not visited India, and that their intercourse with the Archipelago 
was not busy or active. ‘The commentary by which this inference 
is supported is more ingenious than convincing, and we think that 
most persons who take up Mareo Polo free from any preconceptions, 
will be impressed with the belief that he found a regular junk trade 
established with both. Marco Polo’s voyage demands our attention 
in itself, because it isin every respect interesting and instructive. It 
carries us through the Archipelago two centuries before any Euro- 
pean ship had passed the Cape, and while the rich trade and naviga- 
tion to the eastward remained undisturbed in the same condition in 
which they had been dimly deseried and described by the Greek, 
Alexandrian and Roruan geographers. It throws light too on Ma- 


* The renlous and penetrating researches of M. Stanilas Julien promise 
pe full tight on the early geographical knowlodge and navigation of the 

inese. 

+ History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii. p. 154 to 164. 

+ With respect to the ancient Indian trade of China Mr. Crowfurd say?, 
U there is nothing indeed in the character of the Chinese that would lead us 
to believe them capable of bold and perilous adventure, and I most, for this 
reason and others to be now mentioned, utterly discredit their distant voy ~- 
ages beyoud the Indian islands wo Malabar or the Persian Gulf. " 
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layan literature, and, as we shall see, receives elucidation from it. 
Bat its chief importance for our present purpose lies in its being the 
first narrative which we possess of a voyage by Chinese junks to the 
westward. We gather from it that at the period of Marco Polo's 
voyage along the northern and western limits of the Archipelago, 
(about A. D. 1291), the Chinese were in the habit of making dis- 
tant sea voyages in large junks. He gives o particular and accurate 
description of “ the ships in which the merchants navigate to In- 
dia.”* Before deseribing India he says he will mention “ the ma- 
ny islands lying in this sea to the eastward”, and he then proceeds 
to describe Japan, and to give a general account of the numerous 
islands in the sea of Zin, which evidently includes the seas of Chinn 
and the Archipelago. We distinctly states that “the mariners of 
Zaitun (Amoy) and Kingai (Hong-chew-fou), who visit these islands, 
gain great profits; but spend a year on the voyage, going in winter 
and returning in the summer; for the wind in these seasons blows 
only from two different quarters, one of which carries them thither 
and the other brings them back."7 After describing Ciampa, which 
he bad visited, he introduces a description of Java, which evidently 
includes Borneo and Java.t He snys that “ good mariners who know 
it intimately deseribe it as the largest island in the world, with a cir- 


~ The travels of Mareo Polo (ed. of 1844 by Mr. Murray) p. 271. 

+ Tb. p. 276. 

+ Ib. p. 278. Before the Malays rose into note, the Javanese were the 
single civilized and dominant race of the Archipelago. Java, Nourishing 
in its fertility, population, and aris, cast all the rest ofthe eastern islands 
into the shade. (ne or two sea ports in it nearly concentrated the regards 
of foreign commercial nations, who, knowing oo more of Borneo than a few 
comparatively insignificant ports on its southern and western coasts inha- 
hited by Javanese and subject to Java, naturally extended the name to thesa 
coasts. The names of Jabados, Zahaje, and Zaba, used more anciently by 
Grecian, Indian and Arabian geographers are evidently one and the same. 
M. Dulagrierin the Jougnal Asiatique for Jone 1846 (Cp. 544-571) has 
Published a highly Interesting document which he found at the end ofa Ma- 
lny work, Mikayet raja raja Pasé, in RaMes collection belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. This is a list of the countries dependent on the empire of 
Majapahit at the epoch of its destruction. Tt appears however to include all 
the places subject to it during previous times. The names areas follows: 
they are wellknown to this day. 1, Pase. 2, Tambelan. 3, Jemaja [M. 
Dulaurier is ignorant of this place. It is one of the Anambas, properly 
Anamblas, islands] 4, Bangon [probably Bungoran, the Grand Natona 
island, an r having dropped] 4, Siran, 6, Surabaya. 7, Pulo Laut. 8, Pulo 
Tiomon. 9, Palo Tingi. 10, Karimata, 11, Dlitong. 12, Bungka (Banka). 
18, Linga. 14, Riu (Rhbio). 15, Bentan [M. Dulaurier erroneously romu- 
nizes this name Bantam, and is hence misled into believing it to be Ban- 
tam in Java. Ut is the istand miscalied Bintan: by Europeans, on the east— 
ern coast of which the small island of Rhio lies). 16, Bulang [evidently the 
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evit of more than 3000 miles” and that “many merchants from Zai- 
tun and Mangi (Mantze, the nine southern provinees of China at that 
time) come and carry on a great and profitable trade there.”* 

When Marco Polo has finished bis account of the islands lying to 
the eastward, and comes to deseribe the different countries of Tudia 
at which the junks appear to have touched during their 18 months’ 
voyage from Sumatra to Persia, he expressly mentions the trade 
which some of them had with China, ‘Thus he says that many mer- 


island or islands so called to the west of Bénin. MM. Dolaurier supposes 
it to bein Celebes]. 17, Sambas. (5, Wampawa. Lo, Sukadana. 2), hu- 
ta ringin. 21, Siaten [M. D. cannot identify this. Th must be Siantan, ona 
of the Natunas, an 0 having been omitted. Inthe Sijara Malayu, Siantan 
is mentioned with Indragiri in Sumatra as countries which the ruler of Ma- 
japohit cave to Sultan Monsor Shaw of Malacca when he morried his dough 
ter Radin Galab Chandra Kirana ; this was in A.D. 1320). 22, Banjer Ma- 
gin. 24, Kutas [probably Koti, ans having been written or mistaken for an 
e]. 24, Pasir, 25, Birumal. evi, Jambi. 27, Plembang, 24, Ujong Tana, 
Jobore or Singapore]. 29, Bandan [Banda]. 30, Bima. 31, Sambawa, 32 
alaparang [Lombok]. 31, Seram. #4, Gorontala. 24, Ball, 35, Balam- 
bangas. [Differing from M. Dulaurier, we would consider this the Javanese 
and not the Borneon Balambangan. | 
* From the mode in which his notice of it is introduced, it may be infer= 
red that the junks bound for it frst followed the coast of Chinn and Cianba 
to Pulo Condore, and thence crossing the China sea bya south and south 
easterly course arrived on the coast af Borneo, Commentators assume 
that Cianba is Ciampa, and the names are probably identical, bat it seems 
evident to ws that Marco Polo describes under that name not the province 
south of Anam to which ithas long been confined, but the then powerful king= 
dom of Kamboja," with which Anam itself was then incorporated, having 
been subdued by it about the end ofthe preceding century.f The invasion 
by the Chinese in 1298 which Marco Polo mentions was not directed against 
the southern province of Ciampa bat the kin cdom of Kamboja, This e1- 
planation does away with an insurmountable objection to the reccived opi- 
nion, the fact nomely that the distance from Ciampa to Pulo Condore which 
Marco Polo had an opportunity of estimating himself, is expressly statod 
lo be about 700 miles, whereas even from the most northern limit of Ciam= 
pa proper, Phuyen, the distance is only about 300 miles. Sailing from 
Pulo Condore S.E. for 500 miles Lachac is reached. This country has 
proved a greal stumbling block to all the commentators. The position 
and description themselves would Jeave no doobi on our minds that it 
was an inland country of Borneo in the direction of Sainbas or Pontianak, 
perhaps Laodok of Lawe. In Valentyn's map of Borneo an ieland is mark= 
ed opposite the mouths of the Lawe called Layak. 


El 


* Soleyman, the Arabian traveller of the Mth century ,mentions two king- 
doms under the name of Mujet and Mabet. From the description the for- 
mer is probably Kamboja (often pronounced Kamuja) and the latter Anan. 

Crawfurds Embassy to Siam, vol. fi. p. 245, 301. 
algo Dr. Le Fevre's Details respecting Cochin China (ante, vol. t 
p- 45) from whirh we may infer that the country tothe south of Tonquin 
was called Ciampa in the 15th century. 
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chants from Manji, Arabia and the Levant resort to Coilon to the 
east of Cape Comorin,* that “ships came to Eli from Manji and 
other parts in the summer, load in eight days and depart os soon a8 
possible, there being no port, but dangerous sand banks,"t and when 
speaking of Malabar he says, “ ships come even from the great pro- 
vince of Manji."{ To the north of Malabar there is no more men- 
tion of the Manji traders, so that it was the furthest limit te which 
Chinese janks went on the west coast of India. 

The Arabian traveller Ibn-Bathoutha, who visited China from 
India in 1945 or 1346, gives the most direct confirmation to this ac- 
count, since he relates that he found Chinese junks lying at Calicut 
and embarked on one of them for Sumatra. Chinese jonks at that pe- 
riod frequented Sumatra, for the king of Soumouthra, after entertain- 
ing him for 15 days, caused one to be made ready to receive him.§ 
In 21 days they arrived at the fort of Kakoula in Java where they 
found a number of junks, which he says were disposed to piracy. 34 
days more brought them into the sea Kahell) which they traversed 
in 37 days, although the usual period was 40 to 50 days. From the 
country of ‘Thawalisy{] they were carried by a favourable wind in 15 
days to China, apparently to the port of Hang-Cheou-fou. When 
the time came to return he repaired to Zeytoun (Amoy probab- 
ly) where he says “1 found the junks ready to depart for India 
and amongst the number a junk which belonged to El-Melek Da- 
her (the king of Soumouthra) and the crew of which were Ma- 
homedans.” On the 10th day they neared Thawalisy when heavy 
rain commenced and hid the sun for 10 days. They were 42 days 
without knowing in what sea they were. At lost a favorable wind 
arose, and in 2 months more they arrived at Soumouthra. 40 days 
carried them to Koulam in Malabar. Ibn-Bathoutha’s deseription 
of the junks and the mode of navigation agrees with that of the Ve- 
netian traveller. Each of them he says is towed by 3 vessels moved 
by oars. ‘The junk itself has 50 oars as large og masts to each of 
which are attached two thick ropes like cables, Fifteen men pull 

* The travels of Marco Polo, (ed. of 1844 by Mr. Murray) p. 310. 

7 lb. p. 312. He adds that“ those of Manji ore least apprehonsive, be- 
ing provided with large wooden anchors'’, just as they are at this doy. 

‘ De F Arehipel d’ Asie, par [bn Bathoutha, traduite del’ orabe par M. 
Ed. Dolaurier. Journal Asiatique. Fey. (BAT, p. 114. 

{ Supposed by M. Duiaurier to be the China Sea, Journ. As. p. 250. 


€ Sopposed by M. Dulaurier to be Ciampa, Anam or Tonquin, Ib. p, 250. 
The frst syllable would rather lead us to conjecture that it is Siam. 
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the oar one way and other fifteen draw it back.* The vessels des- 
cribed by Marco Polo are smaller ; they were moved by oars, on each 
of which four hands were employed t Two boats accompanied and 
often assisted in dragging them.] 

From Arabian writings we know that in the 9th century a regular 
trade was carried on by the Arabs with China, and this was pro- 
bably first established several centuries previously. In the Sth cen- 
tury Arabs and Persians were settled at Canton in great numbers. || 
Even if the Chinese had not themselves found the way to the Indi- 
an Archipelago they must soon have learned it from the Arabs. Ac- 
cording to Chinese accounts referred to by Mr. Crawfurd, and which 
were procured by him in Java, they became acquainted with the Ar- 
chipelago in the fifth century. But Chinese and Arabic writings 
earry back their western trade to an earlier period. In M, Dulan- 
rier’s highly instructive observations on M. Reinaud’s new edition 
of the Arabic travels to India-and China in the 9th century") we are 
furnished with the following resumé of these authorities: “ Although 
a celebrated English historian, Gibbon, shews himself little dispos- 
ed to believe in the ancient navigation of the Chinese in the Indian 
sea, it is not the less certain now, from the narrative of the travels 
of the Budhist priest Fa-hien, that their ships in the 4th century of 
our era resorted to the Bay of Bengal and to Ceylon, and the ite- 
nerary of another Chinese traveller named Hiouan-thsang, who liv- 
ed at the commencement of the 7th. century, conducts along the 
whole western coast of India to the mouth of the Indus. We know 
that they frequented these parts a5 well as the Persian Gulf under 
the reign of the dynasty of Thang. Two Arab writers cited hy M. 
Reinaud, Massoudi and Hamza of Ispshan, one of the 9th, century 
of our era and the other of the 10th., agree in saying that in the 
first half of the Sth. century the city of Hira, to the south east of 
ancient Babylon, at some distance from the present bed of the Eu- 
phrates, and which was then the chief place of a principality subject 
to Persia, saw constantly moored before its houses ships from India 
and China, Two other Arab authors, the geographer Edrisi, who 


* Tb. p. 235. | 
+ The jaunks that visit Singapore from Macoa are still provided with 


oars. 

¢ Hough Morray's ed. of Marco Polo p. 271. 

§ Travels of (wo Mabomedans io India and China in the ointh century 
Harris ¢. 522. Kerr, vol. i. p- 47. | 

i p. 156, q Journal Asiatique, August-Sepl. 1646 p. 140. 
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lived in the 12th. century, and the celebrated traveller [bn Bathou- 
tha, who in the 14th. traversed neorly the whole world known at 
that epoch, tell us that Chinese ships resorted to Ceylon, and on the 
south west coast of India to Koulam, Calicut and Hyly.” 

It is clear that in Mareo Polo's time the Chinese had a large ex- 
ternal commerce and that their ports and large rivers were as much 
crowded with native shipping ax they are now,* Even the govern- 
ment st that period appears to have encouraged navigation and 
been desirous of maritime conquest. Kublai Khan sent two great 
fleets to conquer distant countries. The first, of 40000) vessels and 
240,000 men, invaded Japan in 1269, and the second in 1292 was 
sent against Jawa (Borneo). The troth will probably be found to 
be that the aggregate of the external trade carried on in national 
vessels has remained nearly stationary since the 13th century, if it 
has not rather retrograded. 

Mr. Crawfurd, in the course of his depreciatory remarks on the 
navigation of the Chinese at the period in question, dwells upon the 
circumstance of Mareo Polo's fleet having made a coasting voyage 
along the shores ef China, Anam, &c., to Sumatra. This course 
however happens to be the very one which junks for the Archipela- 
go invariably pursue to this day. The jonks from the northern ports 
keep the mountains of China in sight till they reach the southwest ex- 
tremity of the empire, the large island of Hailam (Hainan). Thence 
those of less burden follow the coast of ‘Tonquin, while the larger ore 
obliged to stand across for a high mountain in Anam, which, after the 


® Thus he says of Gan-fo (Ningpo) that “it hos a very fine port, 
with large ships, and moch merchandire of immense value from Iodia 
and other quarters," and of Zai-tun (Amoy,) that “it is a noble port 
where all the ships of India arrive, and for one laden with pepper 
which comes from Alexandria to be sold throughout Christendom, there 
eo to that city a hundred.” It hat been the singular fortune of Mar- 
co Polo to anticipate by several centuries the geographical knowledge 
of Europe, and thos to have had a eontinually growing reputation. 
Every extension of our acquaintance with Eastern Asia has confirmed 
his narrative, so long considered as lilile better than a romance, ond 
he is oow justly regarded as “the greatest of land travellers" os well 
as one of the most“ truth loving” (Homboldt, Cosmos.) Wis descrip- 
tion of the Yang-tse-kiang has been proved in the 10th. century to be 
founded on fact. He saysit isthe largest river [then koown] in the 
word “and on account of the many cities on il, the ships navigating 
and the goods conveyed by means of it ore more tumerous and valuable 
than in all the cities of Christendom ond the adjacent seas besides. 1 
tell you [ have seen at that cily (Sin-gui) no fewer than 501%) ships 
euiling al once on its stream. For that river foWs through 16 provinces 
and has more than 200 great towns on its banks." p. 1B. 
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Inpse of 2 or 3 days, rises on the horizon. They now turn to the 
5.E. along the coast of Anam, which they keep in view for about 4 
days, and then make for the mountain ot Kuntun (Pulo Condor). 
This is, as it appears to have in Marco Polo's time, the great lead- 
ing mark of the voyage.* When necessary they touch and take iu 
water here. From Condor to Bé W4 Swa (Bintang hill) they are 
guided by the numerous and well marked islands which Le in the 
western borders of the China Sea, Té Pw, which appears to be 
Tiomén, isa leading mark. Bintang hill serves os a finger post, guid- 
ing the junks for Singapore into the strait, and those for Java south- 
ward along the outer coast of the Johore Archipelago. The length 
of Marco Polo’s voyage from Amoy to Sumatra, three months, is al- 
so insisted on by Mr. Crawfurd, who considers that a Chinese junk 
would now perform it in probably one fourth of the time. But it 
being certain, we think, that the voyage terminated on the northern 
coast of Sumatra, it is quite possible for a fleet of 14 junks which 
required to keep together to take 3 months at the present time to 
accomplish a similar voyage. A Chinese trader who has come an- 
nually to Singapore in junks for many years tells us that he has had 
as Jong a passage as 60 days, although the average length is 18 to 20 
days. 

Great uncertainty and contrariety of opinion have prevailed in the 
identification of the kingdoms in Sumatra mentioned by Marco Polo. 
Mr. Marsden, with all his local knowledge and extensive acquaint 
ance with Malayan literature, appears to have overlooked the proba- 
bility of the voyager’s knowledge of the island being confined to the 
part of the coast which he visited, the only part too with which the 
Arab and Chinese traders between India and China were likely to be 
familiar. Having correctly identified the first three kingdoms, it 
+s curious that the circumstance of their being mentioned in the exact 
geographical order in which they would be visited by a voyager, who 
had come op the straits of Malseca and passed along the north coast 
of Sumatra, did not suggest to him the possibility of the others be- 
ing found on the north coast also. Mr. Hugh Murray, the latest edi- 
tor of Mareo Polo, rejects all Mr. Marsden’s localities, and attempts 
to include a little of every side of the island, The Sijira Malayu en- 


® Marco Polo calls the Condor islands, Sondur and Condur. The San- 
derfolat (Sander Pulo) of the Arab traveller of the Sth century, ** an 
island which has fresh water” and one month's sail froin China, is also, 
without doubt, Pulo Gondor. 
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ables us, we think, to demonstrate that Mr. Marsden correctly fixed 
the position of the first three kingdoms, and that all the others are 
to be found in their order along the same coast. 

The first that Marco Polo reached was Ferlech (the Arabie pro- 
nuncistion of Perlak or Diamond Point). The next is Basman, evi- 
dently Picem or Pisé, Then follows Séméri, the Soumouthra of 
Ibn Bathoutha, and Samadra of the Malay annals, called now Sama- 
langa or Samarlanga. Dagroian, the next in order, was probably the 
place now called Gigiran. Lambri is next mentioned. Mr. Marsden 
thinks this must be Jambi, but Mr. Murray properly identifies it 
with the Lambri which occurs in a list by De Barros of the king- 
doms along the coast of Sumatra,* 

The Sijéra Malayu tells us that the first Arab Missionary to Su- 
matra, Shaik Ismail, landed at Pasuri (Fansur), called Fansuri by 
the Arabs, from which he proceeded to Lamiri (Lambri) and Ha- 
ru (Pasé). At Pavé he asked the people where Samadra was, when 
he was informed that he had passed it. He went on to the country 
of Perlak, and then eailed back to Samadra, which this narrative 
thus proves to have Iain between Lambri and Pasé, Marco Polo’s 
three months’ voyage therefore clearly ended on the north coast.+ 

* According to Mr. Marsden's identifications the order in which the king- 
doms are inentioned is this: Perlak, Pase, and Samartanga on the north 
coast, and Indragiri, Jambi and Kampar on the west coast. But why should 
all the other kingdoms around the island be omitted? At Samalanga where 
the feet lay 5 months they were as likely to hear of these as of the three ri- 
vers in question. Mr. Murray's identifications give us the following order. 
Siak on the east coast, Passummah an inland country to the 5. E. of 
Bencoolen on the west coast, Samonka al the southern extremity, Ayer 
Aje or Inprapura, on the east const, Lambri towards the extreme N. 
‘W. and fastly Barus to the south agiin. 

+ He describes the inhabitants of Samara as idolatrous. In the next 
century Ibn Bathoutha found them Mahomedans. The chief seatof power 

this coast appears from Malay histories to have shifted frequently. 
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NOTICES OF CHINESE INTERCOURSE WITH BORNEO 
PROPER PRIOR TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SINGAPORE IN 1819. 


The precise period at which Chinese first resorted to Borneo Pro- 
per must be matter of conjecture. Ag it appears to have been ear- 
ly noted for its pepper, camphor, and gold, and these commodities 
Were amongst the principal imports into China from the eastern seas 
in ancient times,* we may believe that the junks, which must have 
passed close to Borneo on their way to and from Javo, early began 
to touch occasionally at some of the ports ou the western const. 
The Borneans themselves tell us that they are in port descended 
from Chinese who settled in Bruné, There are so many indepen- 
dent traditions to the same effect that, although all vague, we ore not 
warranted in rejecting them. According to the Sulu annals a Chinese 
emperor or chief, named Songtiping, brought 1 Chinese colony to 
Borneo, and settled at the northern ports nbout A. D, 1375.¢ His 
daughter was married to a celebrated chief of Arabia, Sherif Ali, 
who had resorted there for commerce. There is nothing improba- 
ble in this, because we know that about a century previously Borneo 
was invaded by a fleet sent hy Kublai Khan.t Diveated of Malay- 
an exaggerations the fact appears to be that a large colony under 
& leader settled in Bruné, and that the Arab or Maloy chief of the 
country received him in a frienlly manner and married his douch- 
ter.§ The subsequent rulers have all Malay names, which would 
not have been the case if Songtiping had established a Chinese 
dynasty, Mr. Low says that the Borneans believe that their king- 
dom was first formed by large settlements of Chinese (Sarawak &e., 
p- $4), and we have beard Chinese in Singapore talk of a king of 


® Marco Polo says of Javea (Borneo and Java) that “ the territory is ve- 
ry rich, yielding pepper, nutmecs, golanga, cobebs, cloves and all the rich- 
estspices. Magy merchants from Zaitun come and carry of a grest and 
profitable trade. [is treasure (gold) also is so immense, that it can 
ecarcely be estimated.” The last sentence must refer to Borneo. Of 
Lochac, apparently a country in Borneo in the vicinity of Sambas or 
Pontianak, he says “ Brazil wood is in abundance and gold in almost in- 
credible quantities, " 

+ Hont's Sulus p. 32. 

| The Malay history of Malacca mentions a colony of Chinese in Plem- 
bang prior to the foundation of Singapore. , 

& The Chinese settled in Java sometimes, to gain the favour of the na- 
tive printés, brought beautiful women from China to present to them. 
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their nation who reigned in Bruné at some ancient date. But the ac- 
count of their tradition given by the writer of the Notices in the Chi- 
nese Repository (Aug. 1838) is probably the correct one, Accord- 
ing to him they trace their origin to three stocks—Johore Malays, 
Chinese and Serips (probably Arab Serifa). 

The tradition in question ix confirmed by the large Chinese po- 
pulation ond trade whieh Europeans found in Borneo during the 
17th and 18th centuries. Mr. Hunt indeed says, “* when the Por- 
tuyuese [Sparish] first visited Borneo in 1520 [1521] the whole 
island was in a most flourishing state. The number of Chinese 
that had settled on her shores was immense; the products of their 
industry, and an extensive commerce with China in junks, gave her 
land and cities a for different aspect from her deenyed appearance at 
this day, and their princes and courts exhibited a splendour and 
displayed a magnificence which has long since vanished.” Mr. Hunt 
dors not give his authority for the first part of this statement. The 
translation of Pigafetta’s narrative which we have, does not mention 
the Chinese, although the flourishing state in which the port was 
found by the Spaniards,* implies the existence of a large trade in 
which the Chinese must have taken o port, The circumstance of 
van Noort in 1600 employing a Chinese to open an intercourse with 
Bruné,t seems to shew that Chinese were well acquainted with 
the enstoms of the place and probably established there. During 
the [8th century we have more accurate statements respecting 
the extent of the junk trade with Borneo. In almost every port 
frequented by Europenns we lave from time to time a notice of the 
junks which regularly visited them. ‘Thos when the English were 
at Banjermassing in 1702,¢ four junks arrived during the mon- 
soon, each 15 fathoms long and 4 broad, with cargoes porcelain 
ware, China silk, tea pots, umbrellas, &e., whieh were hought bry 
the Javanese merchants and by the Chinese from Samarang. ‘These 
junks touk return roca of pepper. § Tn 1712 an embassy Was 
went from Hanjermassing to invite the Dutch to trade there. It 


* antep. 408, 7 ante p. 605. t antep. 508. 

§ Vatentyn, vol. fi. p. 24h. “* At Bonjermassing a very larze trade is 
carried on by different nations who resort to this place and other villages 
of the island, amonget whom the Chinese, Siamese, Johorese, Javanese, 
Palem-bangers, Portuguese, English and Netherlanders are the principal, 
hut the Chinese form a targe portion of the inhabiiants of Banjermassing."" 
Oud en Niew Oost Indien vol. WL. p, 237. Ten or Twelve jonks came 
annually from China, Siam and Johore. 
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having been agreed that all the pepper should be delivered to them, 
ships were despatched, but on arriving at Banjermassing they learn- 
ed that some Chinese junks had been before them and carried away 
all the pepper-* Roggewein in 1721 mentions the large- fleets of 
China junks, laden with the commodities of that empire, which an- 
nually arrive in Boraco, and observes that as the Chinese were in 
possession of all the trade of this island before the Portuguese dis- 
covered a passage to India by the Cape, so it had in a great measure 
fallen into their hands since the Europeans had declined settling there. 
From Valentyn’s great work published in 1726, we learn that the 
commerce of Borneo in the earlier part of the century was extensive, 
and that the Chinese took an active part in it. He gives few jar- 
ticulars respecting Bruné, becouse his countrymen nppenar to have 
disliked and avoided the port from the time of their first visit to it, 
but he tells us that the people were considered to be the wealthiest 
of the whole island, on account of the superiority of the gold and 
camphor obtained there in exchange for eloths.T When the Dutch 
in 1748 compelled the king of Banjermassing to give them a mono- 
poly of his trade, he reserved the liberty of allowing the Chinese to 
take 500,000 pounds of pepper.t 

We may pass over intermediate notices and extract that of Forrest 
which reletes to Bruné, * Considerable”, says that very observing 
and careful writer, “ is the commerce between China and Borneo, 
somewhat like the trade hetween Europe and America. Seven junks 
were at Borneo in 1775. They carry to China great quintities of 
black: wood, which is worked up there into furnitvre, Se. ; itis bought 
for about two dollars a picul and sold fur five or six: also ratans, 
dammer, a kind of resin, clove bark, swallo, tortoiseshell, Lirds nests, 
&e. articles such a8 are carried from Sooloo to China. The best na- 
tive camphire is exported hence; superior, I have been told, to the 
Barreos campiire on Sumatra, It looks no better, but is much 
dearer, selling for ten or twelve Spanish dollars the Chinese catty ; 
Barroos camphire, looking as well, being worth no more than seven 
anid eight dollars a catty. ‘The Chinese are good judges of camphire. 
A grent deal of this valuable drag comes from those parts of the is- 
land Borneo, that were ceded tu us by the Suolons. At Borneo town, 
the Chinese sometimes build janks, which they load with the rough 
prodace of the island Borneo, and #end thence to China, I have 

* Ib. p. 247-8. + Vol. UL. p. 242. 

* Malte Brun’s Geography vol. HI p. 491. 
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seen a dock close to the town, in which a China junk of 500 tons 
had lately been built, worth 2500 teals, 8000 in China, Could 
these junks come readily at our woollens, they would distribute im- 
mense quautities through the northern parts of China, 

“ Here are many Chinese settled, who have pepper gardens. They 
do not let the vine, which bears the pepper, twist round a chinkareen 
tree, as is the custom on Sumatra; but drive a pole, or rather a stout 
post, into the ground, so that the vine is not robbed of its nourish- 
ment. The Chinese keep the ground very clean between the rows 
of vine; and I have seen them pull off the vine leaves: snying, they 
did it that the pepper corn might have more sun. 1 have here count- 
ed seventy, sometimes seventy-five, corns of pepper on one stalk: 
which is more than the stalks produce on Sumatra; and I am apt to 
think the chinkareens on Sumatra are hurtful, as they not only rob 
the ground, but take up much of the planter's time in trimming the 
luxuriant branches, that these may not overshade thevine. On Su- 
matra, the country is full of wood, as here on Borneo; so were our 
planters there to adopt the Bornean method, they never could find 
a scarcity of posts; which, if made of what is called iron wood, will 
remain in the ground many years without rotting. 

“The Chinese here are very active and industrious, They bring all 
kinds of the manufactures of China, and keep shops on board their 
junks, as well as ashore ; but the Borneans do their best to preclude 
them from dealing with the Maroots, reserving the trade for them- 
selves. I do not find that the Maroots grow pepper. The Chi- 
nese alone plant it. Itis allsentto China. We found it dearer 
than at Passir, where it was ten dollarsa picul: here it is fourteen and 
fifteen. Tam surprised they do not encourage the Maroots to plant 
this commodity. This was Mr. Dalrymple’s idea in his plan concern- 
ing Balambangan, 

“ It gives an European pleasure to see the regularity and cleanliness 
on board the Chinese vessels. To the latter much contributes their 
not using tar, Their tanks for water are sweet and convenient, They 
have the art of putting a mixture of lime and oil into their seams on 
the deck, &c. which hardens and keeps them tight. This js much 
cleaner than pitch ; but, if the deck worked at sea, I apprehend this 
calking would break, and the junk prove leaky. ‘Their cook rooms 
are remarkably neat, The crew all eat off china; and in a harbour 
every one is employed without noise about his own business.” * 

* Voyage to New Guinea p. 881, 
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At another place Forrest informs us that 5 or 6 junks of 500 or 
600 tons burden came annually to Bruné from Amoy. Mr. Craw- 
furd says that when the trade was in activity 2 junks came yearly 
from Shanghei, 2 from Limpo, 2 from Amoy, 1 from Canton and 
2 Portuguese ships from Macao.* Towards the end of the century 
the Government, which is almost entirely a reflection of the character 
of the reigning prince, became tyrannical, rapacious and piratical, so 
that the foreign trade of Bruné fell almost entirely away, and Chi- 
nese vessels did not venture to approach the coast. Mr. Hunt says 
that in 1809 not « single junk had visited Bruné for years. With 
the Chinese trade the Chinese population also rapidly declined, and 
the pepper gardens in which many of them had been employed were 
neglected. At the time of the establishment of Singapore their num- 
bers in the town did not exceed 500.7 


* Singapore Chronicle, Dec. 1824, + tid, 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE EASTERN COAST 
AND ISLANDS OF JOHORE. 


Tae motives for undertaking this voyage, and the kindness of the 
honorable the Governor in enabling me to do so by placing one of 
the gunboats at my disposal for a month, have been mentioned in the 
introduction to my account of the Orang Binua of Johore.* The 
outline which was there given of the voyage, and the subsequent 
journey across the Peninsula, renders any further explanation un- 
necessary now. The most interesting of my observations have been 
embodied in that paper, and in others on the basin of the river Sidili, 
Pulo Tingi, Pulo Tioman, the river Indau, the geography and geo- 
logy of Johore &c., most of which will be inserted from time to time 
in the Journal,>+ but as this portion of the Peninsula is hardly at all 
Lnown, has never been described, and may not be soon visited again, 
the remainder of my notes, although of comparatively small value, 
may be here given in the form of a persoual narrative, and much of 
them nearly in the same rough state in which they were jotted down 
during the voyage and subsequent journey. 


BIXNGAPORE TO KWALLA SIDILI. 


BiA. September, 1547.—We left Singapore on the morning of the 
Sth. Sept. and were off Tanjong Penyuso (Point Romania,) the south 
eastern extremity of the Peninsula, at 2 o'clock p.m. The scenery 
throughout the Strait is plessing, although devoid of any striking fea- 
tures after we have got aceustomed to its general character, and lost 
sight of the town of Singapore and the islands to the westward of it. 
As we leave the harbour, and proceed eastward towards Tanjong Ka- 
tong, one of the finest combinations which the whole Strait presents 
is given to view. At our side, on the left, is a low sandy beach, 
over which rises a green shrubby jangle. The line of the distant 
forest, marking the limit of the cultivated plain, is seen above 
this, with here and there a small clump of cocoanut trees. In 
front, the beach terminates in the thick mass of luxuriant eocoanuts 
at the point of Katong, off which the lines of fishing stakes appear 
faintly against the hazy horizon. This point hides all the coast to 
the eastward, and the opening between it and the distant island of 

* Ante, vol. i. p. B42. 

¥ That is if room can be obtained for them, which seems very doubtful, 
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Béntan, is the only apparent entrance into the wide inland sea which 
lies to the right and behind us, surrounded on all sides by low hiils 
in connected ranges or seattered islet groups. Looking back, the 
sandy beach is continued till the shrubby jungle disappears, and the 
elose packed huts and sheds of Tanjong Ru take its place. Adyan- 
cing from behind these, and stretching across the foreground, we see, 
rising over the beach of the harbour, the neat mansions of Kampong 
Glam half concealed by trees, the green and wooded Government 
hill, and on its right the extremity of the Claymore range, a dark aceli- 
vity bearing darker spice trees, while the depression between them 
is filled by the grey cloud like foliage of the more inland elevations. 
To the left of Government hill, the mass of godowns on the western 
bank of the river, and the smooth green undulations of Pearl's and 
the adjacent hills, are seen surmounted hy the abrupt jungle covered 
heights of the more distant Teloh Bhingd range. As the sun frees 
itself from the haze of the horizon, and strikes this seene with its 
level rays, the houses put off their dull morning garniture, and be- 
come 50 many points of beaming white light, while from the dark 
grey of the hills over them, some country sents, hitherto unseen, break 
out. In the foreground, from the undulating and rippled sheet of 
water, rise the lulls and rigging of numerous ships and smaller res- 
sels, and the sail of a bout in motion occasionally sweeps slowly a= 
long, sometimes hidden amongst them, and, as it emerges, concealing 
in its turn the houses before which it passes. ‘To the south of the 
town, the iron stained cliffs of the range terminating at Tanjong Ba- 
tu rise with a dull rusty hue, reminding us, by the dark tinge of 
the more ironmasked rocks, of the far different aspect which the 
scene, now adorned by art and cultivated nature, most have born 
before there was any human eye to see it, when, amidst the heaving 
of the region with the throes of the molten plutonic ocean below, 
the massive strata were bent and broken like reeds, and thrust up 
from their horizontal position beneath the bed of the sea, till they 
stood in perpendicular masses above its surface, while lurid ferrugi- 
nous exhalations ascended through the rents and fissures, and * the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace." 

Beyond Tanjong Batu, the hills of Pulo Brani and Bidking Mati, 
at a distance of about four miles, continue the circuit to the south- 
ward, the sea rapidly widening as we follow the erowd of islands 
that seems to occupy all the Strait to the southwest. A little open 
sea, the coast of the crumbling Pulo Sikukor the single barren islet 
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of the group, = patch of open sea again, the range of Palo Sakijang 
covered with pinenpples and fruit trees, then a broader strait broken 
by several islets the farthest of which is about twelve miles distant, 
while those on its southern side become alinost continuous, the dis- 
tant blue peaks of Sugi, Glam Tud and Gunong Bulan appenring to 
rise from amongst the low hills of the nearer islets, complete the 
western borders of the sea and bring the eye to Battam island, whose 
long dark undulating band of jungle, here advancing in bold pro- 
moutories of indurated sandstone and granite* and there retiring 
in deep bays, stretches from west to east, constituting the entire 
southern boundary of this portion of the Strait, and blending ot 
its extremity with the more dim outline of the coast of Béntén, 
Tts western half is more abruptly undulating than the eastern, 
attaining a considerable elevation in Bukit Sdbimba, which gives its 
name to the rude tribe that haunts the adjacent forests.* The sea 
acrous which we follow the shores of Bittam, and which stretches 





° Why is this deeply indented const 50 different from thal of Singapore 
on the northern side of the Strait, which from Tanjong Ru eastward 
presents a curve of very slight undulations? Why is the depression 
that constitutes the Wide basin on Which the harbour of Singapore 
lies, filled op with debris in its northern extremity, constiluging the 
plain of Singapore, and left open in the southern, Baltam Bay? 

ne promontory of Treng, which separates Batlam from Bulan Bay, 
is mostly sandstone like the Red Clif! ranges om the Singapore side, 
but the granite on its eastern side has hardened it, and served to 
protect it from abrasion. The sandstone on the Singapora coast, oo 
the contrary, does nol come in contact With the granite till consider- 
ably beyond the Large Red cliffs towards the Changy promontory. and 
it hes consequently sequired little cohesion. Indeed so little has it been 
directly affected by the plutonic action that went on in its vicinity, that 
its strate remain nearly horizontal. This sof sandstone has readily 
yielded to the waves and corrents, which have undermined ils sraward 
hilis, ground the falling masses into sand and sediment, and In this 
Slate carried them lo the westward, where it has deposited them in 
the shape of long sand banks in the ancient bay of Singapore. These 
bands of sand, marking the sel of the currents, and the direction of 
the comet of this bay at different epochs, may be traced on the plain 
of Singapore. The same process still goes on, the Red Cliff con- 
tinue to give Way, and the newest bands of sand may be followed 
along the coast to Tanjong Ru, which is causing the north castern part 
of the harbour to be filled op. The nooss of eand alone that has been 
laid down by the sea to the westWard of the Red Cliff hills is #0 great, 
that we must believe the sirait between them and the opposite pro- 
montory of Treng wes considerably narrower, when the waves of the 
basin to the west rolled in over the greater pert of the space now 
forming the districts of Siglip, Pays Lebar, KAlline, Géling, ond Bochor 
(See Sketch of the Physical Geography and Guology of the Malay Pe- 
ninsuifa, onte p. 138, 144.) 

T Sce “The Orang Sabimbs," ante, vol. i. p. 295. 
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to the eastward till lost in the fog which rests over the China Sea, 
is a beautiful sheet of water, about nine miles in breadth and, un- 
like the western portion of the Strait Opposite Singapore island, 
its smooth surface, more resembliug that of a lake than an arm of 
the ocean, is not interrupted by a single island.* The parallels of 
stratification aad elevation, fur ou the whole they ore here nearly 
coincident, on which the Telol Blanga range, Bliking Mati, the 
Sakijangs and the Sémbos are disposed, separate these two strong 
ly marked divisions of the Strait ; and it is worthy of note that the 
portion of Singapore island lying to the north west of the insular 
part of the Strait partakes of the same character, being outhing 
but a series of irregular peninsulas separated by numerous creeks, 
which penetrate close to the grauitic elevation of Bukit Pandin and 
Bukit Timah, 

Of the character presented by the Strait as we proceeded to its 
eastern entrance, | will only say here that it is throughout bor- 
dered by land of very slizht elevation, covered with continuous 
dark forest, and having the surface uneven from the number of low 
hills and hilly ranges, In this respect the mainland does not dif- 
fer from the islands. It has three hills which rise boldly above 
the general level, Gunong Baut (749 feet hight) Marbukit§ (661 
feet) and Bukit Santi|| (G45 feet), In the same way Bukit Ti- 
mah (S30 feet) and some less elevated hills protrude above the 
Singapore level, and Gunong Béntén™] (1212 feet) and Bukit Ki- 
jang** (759 feet) above that of Pulo Béutan.++ Battam aud Béutin 
are in general somewhat more elevated than Singapore, but the con- 
figuration of all the land on both sides of the Strait follows one plen. 
Tt is a congerics of hilly ranges separated hy narrow vallies opening 
into small alluvial plains or marshes, which are penetrated by salt 
water creeks, The coasts of the eastern division of the Strait are 
more abraded than those further west. They are exposed to the 
strong currents and heavy waves of the China sea, and the difference 
of exposure is af once apparent on reaching Tanjong Pingrang in the 


* There are afew small ones close to the shore of Battam which the 
eye does not distinguish. 

+ Little Johore hill. | 

+ All these heights aro from trigonometrical measurements by J. T, 
Thomson, Esq. | 

§ Jobore hill. Barbukit. | 

7 Bintang large hill. * Bintang small bill. 
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remarkable increase in the size of the water worn pebbles.* The const 
of the mainland from Tanjong Pingring to Tanjong Penyusoh is the 
extremity of a hilly peninsula about 40 miles longt and 15 miles broad, 
which stretches 3,3.E. from the last mountain group of the Pesinsula,t 
having the China sea on the one side and the generally broad but 
aften contracted valley of the Johore river and estuary on the other. 
The basin of the Sidfli river may be considered ns marking its ori- 
ginal boundary to the north. This peninsula consizts of low connect- 
ed ranges which often stretch parallel to each other for some length, 
until the outer ones subside below the level of the sea or marshes, 
when small bays and iulets are formed, into which the streams and 
ereeks of the fittle vallies and hollows flow. Some of the rivers or 
erecks thus produced are of considerable size,§ and havea peculiar- 
ly wild and sequestered character, being generally destitute of all hu- 
man inhabitants, save, at times, afew Tambus in their boats in those 
opening into the China sea, and a few of the Orang Sletir in those 
that feed the Johore river. With the exception of a straggling line 
of narrow and mostly neglected clearings, the Bugis town of Johore 
Lim, and afew small villages, on the bank of that river, the whole 
peninsula is covered with a thick jungle. 

At 2 o'clock we passed Pulo Penyuso, which is rocky, exposing a 
brownish faee shelving into the sea and intersected by divisional 
planet,—haying thus a close resemblance to the eastern face of Pu- 


* Thave described the rocks of this Point in a paper on the geology of 
the valley of the Jobore river, including the estuary and ics islands. 

+ The Johore valley however e1tends much farther inland, but deviating 
to the westward. | | 7 

t That of Gunong Pantl, consisting of Ganong Giong, G. Pint, G. Pi- 
lippé, B. Rodyd, and B. Besisé. This chain is visible at the easiward of 
Singapore from Paulo Tdkong, and a3 we proceed up the noble estuary of 
the Johore river it is Feen rising over iis upper e1tremity, Stretching ath- 
wart tbe valley for aboal seven miles, and thus concealing the higher and 
more central rance of Blumut, Pinyabong, Bulan dc, A good view of it 
may be obtained from the more elevated hills of Singapore, such os Bukit 
Timah and mount Faber, when the state of the atmosphere allows it to be 
seen. 

& I went op the largest of these, Sanzie Libbam, for 44 hours on the 22d 
of fast month ( August) and found it to be, as tor as 1 proceeded, a branch 
ofthe sea more thanariver, It receives several streams principally from 
the northward, such a3 the 5. Layu extending to behind Johore Lama’, 5S. 
Saminchu, and a large branch or creek, 5. Papin. I then proceeds E. and 
N.E. The larger of the streams that fall into its apper part are the Chima- 
rung, Chimaga and Libbam, which last gives its name io the estuary, 
The south western part of the peninsula must have presenteda very irregu- 
lar outline before the mangrove forests were formed, Considerable crecks 
penetrate it on both sides of Ganong Bau. 
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lo Ubin. ‘Tanjong Penyuso (Point Romania) is the 5.E. point of a 
bold rocky prom y, and the numerous rocky islets, reefs and rocks 
off it, are probably vestiges of the greater extension to the south- 
ward which it anciently possessed. ‘The rock of which the promon- 
tory and these remnants are composed appears to be entirely pluto- 
nic.* Idid not land to examine it, Mr. Thomson having previously 
given me specimens which he had collected, and the uniformity of its 
aspect and apparent identity in character with the some parts of Pu- 
Jo Ubin, leaving little room for doubt as to its mineral constituents. 
From the N.E. point of the promontory, Tanjong Sippong, a long 
flat sandy beach, called Teloh Ayer Rambut, curves northward with 
beautiful regularity to another rocky point, Tanjong Pungii. Fresh 
water streams enter the sea at each extremity of this Teluh. The 
mouth of the northern one, Sungie Pungai, is said to be deep. Tin- 
jong Pongai has a remarkable appearance, from the beach at the foot 
of the cliff being completely covered by large rounded blocks, con- 
sisting chiefly of hydrous peroxide of iron, and gleaming in the san 
like so many gigantic balls of polished metal. IT landed on the sandy 
beach north of the point and remained some time examining these 
curious rocks, but to save those readers of the Journal who do not 
take an interest in geology, the trouble of reading the notes of my 
observations, [ have placed them in a separate paper.* 

From T. Pungai to the northern extremity of the promontory, 
T. Kindwar, the ground is low and flat. The tides rise over the 
sandy beach up to the roots of the trees and shrubs which grow lux- 
uriantly in the flat, forming a band of rich and yarious vegetation. 
The buéh buta grow in a continuous fringe in front. Old picta- 
resque pinagé and pudé trees abound; and here and there clumps of 
the piku, a small and elegant palm, not more than three to four 
feet high, fill the open spaces beneath the spreading branches of the 
trees. ‘The kimpa and putat are also common. It is worth a Sin- 
gaporesn’s while to give a day to visit such a beach as this, for there 
is nothing like it within the Straits, Accustomed there to a salt 
water view hemmed in on all sides by islands, and with the beauty 
possessing the confinement of a lake, there is something indefnably 
exhilirating in once more fronting real sea waves rolling in from the 
horizon. The scene however is not without its saddening aspect. 





* Wt vertes from granite to wacke. The latter may however be » meta. 
morphosed sedimentary clay. 
[ See post, Notices of the Geology of the East Coasi of Johore. 
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Within 28 miles of a vigorous and populous British settlement, and 
at the entrance of a strait through which about 1500 vessels annually 
pass, the eye may search all around for a single hut, in yain. Perfect 
solitude rests both on the sea and jungle. Not a single fisherman's 
sampan isto be seen afloat, not a single cocoanut tree rising along the 
beach. Last century, when Johore wns still » place of some trade and 
strength, this const is said to have been inhabited, but the kingdom 
has long been without the energy to resist piratical attacks on parts of 
its shore much less exposed than this. If a hut were now made here, 
every inmate would be carried off by pirates within a year, and sold 
into slavery. Native vessels are frequently attacked, and although 
the steamer and gun boats, which are from time to time sent from 
Singapore to cruize here, have undoubtedly served as a considerable 
protection to trade, the coast will not be safe until a permanent guard 
is stationed in the neighbourhood. ‘The locality is also notorious 
for dangers of another kind, for scarcely a year passes without ship- 
wrecks taking place. It is only lately that a careful survey of the 
entrance into the Strait has been made. Several new dangers have 
been discovered and laid down by Captain Congalton and Mr. Thom- 
son, but it is to be feared that others remain undetected. The erec- 
tion of the long contemplated lighthouse can alone give security to 
navigation, and prevent pirates from resorting to the vicinity. 

Tanjong Kindwar is not elevated like ‘Tanjong Pungai. The hill 
that originally stood here has been ground down by the to its 
foundations. These cover a considerable space in front of the beach, 
and some singular remains rise like high walls out of the low open 
jungle that is scattered over sandy flat of the point, These 
remnants of the skeleton of the bill prove, on closer examinotion, to 
be as curious in their composition aa in their shape, At some places 
they appear to be formed of reddish brown wood in astate of decay, 
and | believe that similar rocks along this coast have been mista- 
ken for fossil wood.* 

We anchored for the night between Tanjong Kindwir and the 
next prominent point to the north, Tanjong Lompaétin, Between 
this point are Labu‘in Moroh, Tanjong Batu Belobing, Teloh Pi- 
dang Moloh, and Teloh Mirting. 

Oth, September.—This morning I landed on the sandy beach to 
the south of Tanjong Lompatin. The jungle here is very luxu- 
riant. Near the place where [ landed there was an empty wood 

* See Notices of the Geology of this coast, pos, 
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cutters hut beneath a spreading tree. Some fine logs of Bintingor, a 
tree in much repute for masts, lay on the beach. At the point there 
is a small candy peninsula covered with vegetation which must be 
insulated at high water. The Malays say the name is derived from 
this, the point having leaped flompat) into the sea. On these 
beaches [ collected o number of shells, but when [ separated from 
the gunboat the mat work boxes containing them were mixed with 
others containing rocks, and the shells were consequently broken, 
The large shell of a kind of crab was very abundant. The Malays 
eay that the tiger preys upon it, but I had no means of judging whe- 
ther this is fact or fable.* 

From T. Lompatin to T. Mantigi the const is a succession of 
long sandy curves, broken occasionally by low rocks. At Tiinjong 
Biléu or Bulo it is more elevated than elaewhere, Between this 
Point and T. Mantigi are Sungei Tingér and its Teloh, Tanjong 
Klisé, Teloh Lundang Bakaéu and Teloh Lundang Wy in which there 
iso well called Ayér Cha. The name does not speak favorably for 
the water. Between T. Klisi and T. Mantigi many rocks project 
from the beach, Tiinjong Mantigi is a projecting promontory, with 
rocky extremities as usual, and smaller rocks seattered along thg sandy 
beach between the points. On rounding it the coast is seen to retire 
in a southerly direction thus forming a sharp angle with the N.E. 
face. Within, asecond point advances, on the northern side of which 
is the mouth of the Sidili Kichi. These points appear to be the 
extremities of short parallel hill ranges. When we round the pro- 
moutory of Mantigi the coast assumes anew character. Hitherto it 
has been quite open and exposed and consequently free from man- 
groves. Between Mantigi and the next point to the north, T. Tabal, 
the coast retires, forming the small ond shallow bay of Sidili, so called 
from the two rivers of that name, (Sungei Sidili Kichi and 8. Sidfli 
Bésér,) which enter it at its northera and southern angles. The 
north and south sides of this bay are rocky ; the back is a long flat 

* Subs: iw & 4: ase ee ee ert . 
and within the Singapore Strait on Palo Searbo, wuserone tas cenet 
pumice $0 much resembling some kinds of decayed coral ontil examined 
closely, that [have no doubt I have frequently passed it unnoticed on other 
sien The Malays, who call i Btn timbaul (Doating slone,) say that 

is found Muating in the China Sea and scattered over the beaches of the 
Caster coastofJohore, I thoughtit might have been derived from the 
great Tomboro eruption, bul M. Zollinger, who lately visited Samir wa, 
informed me that the Tomboro pumice is blackish, whereas this is whilish, 


and that the currents could not have brought ithere, Itis probably there- 
fore of Philippine origin. . fs peodsably 
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sandy beach, from which low rocks frequently protrude, and which 
is the seaward face of an alluvial plain that extends far inland. In 
the afternoon we entered the bight. As we proceeded, rocks were 
seen extending a long way out from T. ‘Tabal. The water gradual- 
ly shoaled from 6 to 2 fathoms until we arrived within line 
of rocks, when, none of the Malays on board being sufficiently 
acquainted with the locality, it was found necessary to anchor and 
sem the simpdin ahead, to sound for the channel leading into the 
river. We had not been anchored long when the cable sudden- 
ly snapt, and we commenced rapidly drifting out. The men im- 
mediately took to the oars and pulled towards the place where we 
had been anchored, but the tide ran out with such strength that 
we continued to lose ground. The Serang now returned in the sam- 
pan in great consternation, fur it appeared the gun boat only carried 
one anchor. T proposed that we should send the simpdin in to get 
a pilot, The Jarigan, although desirous of returning at once to 
Tanjong Lompdtan where he said be bad seen a piece of wood that 
seemed adapted for an anchor, at last consented, and the simpan was 
despatched into the river, while we hoisted sail and stood out to 
avoid the risk of being canght by o squall between the rocks and the 
beach. We stood of and on, impatiently waiting the return of the 
simpan, till it became dark, when we were obliged to keep to the 
southward of IT’. Mantigi, and at a greater distance from the shore. 
Hour after hour passed, and the whole night wore through watching 
for the sampdn in vain. 


(To be contiawed) 
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NOTICES OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE EAST COAST 
OF JOHORE. 


In the Journal of my voyage along this coast™ I have mentioned 
that Tanjong Pungai is the first point to the north after passing 
Point Romania. It is the seaward extremity of o low hill range 
worn by the waves into a sharp ridge, and presenting on the side 
at present exposed to the action of the sea, o cliff rising over a 
beach which is covered with rounded blocks, mostly with smooth 
blackish brown surfaces. The greater number have a strongly shin- 
ing lustre, between metallic and pitchy, and these consist, in large 
measure, of hydrous peroxide of iron, at least at and near the surface. 
Having in almost every development of lateritic and other ferragin- 
ous rocks which I had previously examined on the southern and 
western coaste of the Peninsula, detected some traces of their having 
previously existed as common sedimentary strata, and from this, 
combined with the mode in which the plutonic rocks occur, ascer- 
tained, beyond all doubt, the real origin of luterite;t and deduced a 
general hypothesis for the Peninsula, it was satisfactory to find the 
first point on the eastern const offering a test ofa new and strikingly 
beautiful character. At firet sight nothing presented itseli but the ey- 
clopean pavement of black shining blocks of ore. On walking across 
these, or rather leaping and climbing from block to block, and careful- 
ly examining each of them, I soon found some which, instead of con- 
sisting altogether of the black ore, bad foliated taloose patches, well 
baked ond running into it; and, what removed all doubt, the fresh 
rock of the beach on which the blocks rest, was, in several places, ex- 
posed between them. It consists of a taleose sandstone, more or less 
distinctly fulinted as the minute tale plates are abundant or the reverse, 
and running N.W. 4 W...5.E.4 E. in loyers nearly vertical but 
with a slight N. Easterly dip. In some places it is so little affect- 
ed by the iron as scarcely to be distinguished from a common soft 
unaltered sandstone, At other places it is minutely reticulated with 
veins of iron ore, and it is also frequently entirely converted into 
quartz. In some places the talc is seen preserved in filn.s in the 
middle of the quartz, and the quartz in folie alternating with unal- 
tered folim, in the same way as ut Taujong ‘Tuan (Cape Rachado) on 

* Preceding article p. G21. 

+ See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Rengal for July ISAT p. GTO. 


t See a general explanation of this ina Sketch of the cal Géheri 
and Geology of the Malay Peninsula, ante p. 96-100, areety 
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tho west coast of the Malay Peninsula. Sometimes the rock, with- 
out losing entirely its original structure, aspect and colour, has be- 
come hard and crystalline, while ports seem to be, os it were, upon- 
the verge of becoming wholly quartzose. Occasionglly the rock is 
entirely taleose. The blocks, from their shapes and structure, and 
the manner in which the partially altered sandstone orcurs in many 
of them, have evidently been portions of highly ironmasked bands. 
Many are columnar and yvesicular,—the lateral walls of the vesicles 
being in the direction of the columns and the terminal ones at right 
angles to it, a8 in the wood of trees, The sume structure is ossumed 
by the iron veins in the little altered rock. The columnar structure 
itself coincides with, and has been induced by, the direction of the 
layers of the original rock, or the lamin of deposition, as in many 
of the tubular varieties of the laterites of Malacca. Some of the 
surfaces are dull brownish and reddish brown, but in general they are 
black, highly polished, shining, and sometimes iridescent. Amongst 
the blocks were some which bad a curious and beautiful appearance. 
The ordinary bright, smooth, metallic surface was interrupted, and 
succeeded by a dull fibrous structure resembling decayed wood, 
which in some places, by becoming coarser and two perpendicular 
systems of plates interlacing, changed into honeycomb. The walls 
of the vesicles or tubes, in the latter case, were composed of the 
shining ore, and the bottoms, of the unaltered or only slightly indu- 
rated sandstone. Larger cavities shewed sandstone in the bottom, 
intersected by numerous fine parallel iron seams. The honeycomb 
structure is therefore acquired here by the washing out of the 
sandstone between these seams. Some entire blocks had a minutely 
fibrous structure, and, if seen without the light thrown on them by the 
surrounding phenomena, must have been mistaken for pieces of fos- 
sil trees, until they had been broken into. In the hearts of some of 
them I found the original sandstoue isolated in patches amongst the 
iron ore. 

Here and there small masses of solid quartz occurred. 

The ore itself is internally dull, blackish, eompact, with small, ir- 
regular, acattered vesicles. <A stanhope shews quartz particles, api 
parently of the original sandstone, scattered throuzh it, and at some 
spots regular quartz erystals and minute radiated crystals of the ore. 

Proceeding S.E. 9 E., ledges of half altered grey sandstone ap- 
peared, ‘These in come jdoces were sinuous, a very common effect 
of the plutonic action to whieh the Peninsula has been subjected, 
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On the outer margin of the beach rounded fragments from 6 
inches to 2 feet in diameter were strewed. 

At the seaward extremity of the point the strata were well dis- 
played. Layers of quartz abounded, not continuous, but shewing 
themselves here and there between the Inyers of taleose sandstone 
and occasionaliy crossing them. In general they deflected or dis- 
torted the latter im a greater or Jess measure, a4 in fiz. 1. 

A, is white quartz in a layer of grey talcose sandstone, which has 
been partly reduced into the quartz and distorted along with the ad- 
Jacent layers B and c. The faces of these layers next the quartz were 
highly ferruginous. 

Hy # ‘The quartz was also frequently seen entangled ns it 
' were amongst the sandstone in lumps and in films 
and seams. Many amorphous lumps were com- 
pletely isolated in the sandstone. From the face of 
the cliff behind, huge masses of highly ironmasked 
rock project. From the tops of some of these the 
trunks of trees rose, and the roots spread over the 
bare rock and into holes and crevices. Along the 
bottom of the cliff were many Iarge blocks which 
had fallen down. Some were 30 feet long, and 
from 15 to 24 feet broad and high. They were 
completely ironmasked, in fact masses of iron ore. 
Some had a lateritie aspect ond structure, strongly resembling the 
hardest varieties of the laterites of Malacca, such as some of those of 
Palo Upé. 

I now ascended the hillock, the abraded face of which forms the 
cliff, and which has furnished all the blocks that pave the beach. The 
south side, by which I mounted to the narrow summit, is very steep ; 
the north side is also steep, and although covered with vegetation, 
has at one time been exposed to the action of the waves, us is shewn 
by the projecting rocks and a cove at its foot filled with sea sand 
now overgrown with plants. 

The flat between T. Pangii and T. Kinawir has been filled up 
with sand driven in and piled by the waves only a little above the 
level of the sea, The rock protruding occasionally through the 
gand is similar to that at the point. At one place the sand had 
been washed away and exposed a conglomerate possessing a consi- 
derable degree of consistency, but evidently formed in situ, as it eon- 
tained fragments of the local quartzose and ironmasked rocks, The 
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cementing substance appeared to be the lime derived from the shells 
and debris of shells which it contained, In the sand of the beach 
many large blocks of coral are imbedded. Half way to 'T. Kindwar 
a low ledge of rock crosses the beach. In this the quartz pervades 
the taleose base in a manner very like the annlogous altered rocks 
at T. Tuan (Cape Rachado.) Here it is in isolated lumps, there 
in laming between the taleose laminw, and terminating abruptly. 
Everywhere, or almost everywhere, itis accompanied by a curious 
twisting in the layers of the original rock. Further on a solid irre- 
gular mass of quartz about 5 feet square projects. 

Tanjong Kinéwir differs greatly in its aspect from T. Pangal. 
The original rock has been similar but finer and more clayey, with 
the colour more bloe and in some places blackish and reddish. The 
ferruginous action has been much leas powerful ; the projecting hill 
has consequently been worn to the level of the sea, and no great 
ironmasked blocks strew the ground, The sandy beach is indeed 
continued round the point, but when we reach it the vegetation ad- 
vances, some remnants of the strata rise amongst it, and rows of ledges 
very irregular in their height stretch in front into the sea. The stra- 
ta here are nearly vertical, so that the portions left standing amidst 
the low trees and shrubs appear like the walls of a ruin, come being 
only about a foot in thickness, while they rise to the height of 20 to 
30 feet. ‘They are much and irregularly seamed with quartz. Many 
parts have a strong resemblance to decayed wood. his arises from 
the dry hardened aspect of the rock, the fineness of the lamina, and 
the manner in which they are exposed by unequal wasting, so as to 
present all the varieties of grain which a piece of wood does. ‘To- 
wards the extremity of the point where the ledges run out, the 
quartz is abundantly developed, and I have seen no place where ita 
mode of production and its effects can be better studied. My inspec- 
tion was only partial, as I intended, if time allowed, to revisit and 
fully examine it on my return. The rock is a highly talcose fine 
grained shale, varying in colour from chocolate to violet (bat some- 
times also bluish, and greyish,) the folie very fine and having a glis- 
ening lustre on their faces ; the cross tracture is darker in colour and 
dull; the less indurated portions give a streak like chalk. Wherever 
there is much quartz the layers and lamine are greatly deflected. 
This effect is seen both on the thick beds, amongst and through which 
quarts is developed, often on a large seale, and on the fine lamine 
which include films of quartz or are traversed by it in thin eross veins, 
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T. Paungai and T. Kindwir are the extremities of the same hill 
range bifureated in the usual manner, and the great difference in 
the aspect of the two points arises entirely from the difference in the 
degree of the plutonic influence to which they have been subjected. 
At the former, ferruginous emissions have predominated. Hence 
the masses of black and shining hydrous iron ores and Jess ironmask- 
ed rock. At the Intter, the rock las merely been seamed, and at 
particular places saturated, with siliceous exhalations only slightly 
ferruginous, which have made it hard and tough, and enabled the 
more indurated portions to resist the abrasion of the sea. When a 
portion of the ironmasked Pungai rock falls down, it remains al- 
most indestructahle, while fragments of the Kindwir ledges are soon 
broken up. To complete the contrast, at Pungai the direction of the 
Point itself coincides with the strike of the strata, at Kindwir the 
two lines are transverse to each other. 


= 


Tunjong Lompdtiin. 


The rock to the south of the Point, where seen, was a very mica- 
ceous or talcose* shale. At one spot there were numerous iron- 
masked locks similar in sppearance to those at T. Pungii. Some 
which externally were brownish black, emooth and glossy offered when 
fragments were broken, the appearance of a coralline structure. 
These I find on examination to be clearly ironmasked coral, and it 
must have been such specimens that Dr. Bland deseribed as burnt 
coral and considered ns an evidence of volcanic action. A few years 
ago I should without hesitation have come to the same conclusion, 
for the appearance of these blocks is precisely that of massea of slag. 
But the transformations which the oxidation of iron effects in all 
rocks of the Peninsula in which it abounds are so great, and fre- 
quently so entirely assimilate them in appearance to voleaniec scoriet 
that it is necessary to separate altogether the question, how the rocks 
acquired this volcanic aspect, from the enquiry, how the cause of this 
change was itself introduced. To the first, the presence of iron in 
the-rock and its oxidation, seem, in most cases, to be the true an- 


* My specimens ore misiaid or lost. 

+ Laterite has this other characteristic in common with volcanic rocks 
that it sometimes appears isolated and overlying sedimentary Strata, ow= 
ing to the vapours and corrents which produced it having most readily as= 
cended through fissures, and diffused themselves where the rock was most 
Porous or most saturated With water, 
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ewer, To the second, the answer can only be derived from a careful 
mineralogical and geological examination of each locality. In the 
southern part of the Peninsula, it will be found that the iron has in 
most cases been acquired from beneath, but in what precise con- 
dition originally it is hardly possible in any case to ascertain, Be- 
cause, wherever it is visible, it has long been at or near the surface 
of the earth, and, in whatever state of combination it first entered 
the rock, we now only see it highly oxidised.* There is often clear 
evidence of its having ascended into them in a state of great rarity 
or of sublimation, for in such cases the alterations effected, while 
evincing the presence of great heat, are totally different from those 
that are occasioned by the eruptiun of dense molten rock. Elec. 
trical currents have also left most distinct traces of their agency in 
diffusing it. Great disturbance of the strata, fracture, flexure and 
twisting of lamin and layers, aud conversion of the rock into crys- 
tallised quartz, have often accompanied its introduction. The me- 
chanical changes that have been effected in the stratified rocks hav- 
ing directed us to the plutonic basis on which we believe they rest, 
because it rises through them in all directions, we find jt iz not only 
frequently highly ferruginous in its composition, but is sometimes tra- 
versed by ferruginous dykes, which, towards the surface, present the 
same appearances as the more completely ironmasked strata. Last. 
ly, # careful examination of these dykes, and of the com sosition and 
structure of the rock adjoining them, proves that, although oxidation 
has since supervened, they were formed contemporaneously with 
the mass in which they oceur, and thus we are led by strict indue- 
tion to the conclusion that the elevation, breaking and bending of 
the strata, and the greater part of the quartzose, leteritic and other 
ferroginows changes which they have undergone, had a simple and 
single origin—the same which produced the plutonic mass of the 
Peninsula, The mechanical force of its intumescence gave rise to 
the one series of changes, and the electrical and chemical action 
which attended it to the other. But it would he entirely to super. 
sede observation by theory, if we directly attributed every exam- 
ple of ironmasked rock which we find to this plutonic influence. 


* The decomposition of iron pyrites, and the diffusion of the iron in 
solution, produce a lateritic rock (Anfe voll. p. 166.) A similar effect 
Will follow from the decomposition of any other mineral containing a sofh- 
clent quantity ofiron. The rocks containing such minerals in abundance 
will always retain a lateriticcharacter from the surface to a certain depth. 
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Cases often occur where, from the want of a combination of pheno- 
mena, we cannot advance beyond an answer to the first of the two 
questions which J have said are necessarily raised by every iron- 
masked rock. ‘The isolated masses of coral observed by Dr. Bland 
and myself appear to be such cases. I cannot say that these corals 
were not contemporary with the emission of the plutonic vapours 
which stratified rocks on this coast, like others on all the coasts of 
Johore, have imbibed. All I venture to say is that they have 
been saturated with iron in a state of solution or of vapour, which has 
become highly oxidised. Considering that I nowhere saw any co- 
ral in the strata along this coast, that the rocks of which it is com- 
posed are not calcareous, and that no foasils of any kind have yet 
been found in Johore, the probability is that the corals are modern, 
and that the iron was derived from rocks that formerly rose above 
the beach. In numerous localities along the southern sliores of the 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands, ironmasked sandstone and con- 
glomerate areat present forming beneath the surface of the beach, 
by the percolation of water from ferruginous cliffs, On the enst- 
ern bank of the estuary of the Johore the same effect is produc. 
ed by the water of a fresh water marsh draining through its porous 
margin of sand and saturating the sand of the beach, and the same 
process on a smaller scale is seen in many other places, In thease 
cases the tron is of animal origin. 

Advancing towards the Point, a few ledges, ironmasked and with 
included quartz, were passed. One of these near the point is highly 
silicified and compact, but portions of the talcose shale occur in it. 
The dip here is about 45° towards the N.W., the strike N.E... 5. 
W. Near the Point the quartz veins are very irregular both in size 
and direction. Sometimes several occur parallel to each other and 
at right angles to the strike. ‘The strike varies, for at one place it 
was E. by 5... W. by N. The dip was also much greater here, ap- 
proaching nearly to vertical. 


(To be continwed) 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL FAUNA OF SUMBAWA. 


By Dr. Burener. 


Chir, Maj., Besturend Lid en Seeretaris v. A. Bat. Gen. vc, K. en 
., Lid v. A. Amsterd. Genees. en Heetk. Gen., wv. d. 
Maatsh. v. Nederl. Lelterk. te Leiden, v. A. 

Natuurk. (fen. te Groningen &c. ge. 


The meritorious naturalist traveller H. Zollinger, had the good- 
ness, during his residence at Bima on the island of Sumbawe, to col- 
lect for me a grest many kinds of fishes. To the collection thus 
brought together by that learned person, this account is indebted for 
its origin. 

Sumbawa was until this time totally unknown in an ichthyologi- 
eal point of view. Science is thus under new obligations to my 
friend Zollinger. The natural history of Netherlands India expect- 
ed from him yet greater advances, but peculiar cireumstances caus- 
ed his return Europe: the sense of his merits and my esteem and 
friendship for him, induce me to dedicate to him one of the yet un- 
described species of fishes which he collected, 

The fishes enumerated below were all taken in the sea at Bima. 
They naturally form but s small portion of the Ichthyological Fan- 
na of Sumbdwé. As a first contribution to the knowledge of this 
Fauna what follows will not be without yalue. 

The species of the collection are 47 in number, and belong to 35 
genera and 19 families. They are as follows : 


Pencomel,..........  * Lates nobilis C. V. 
* 'Therapon seryus C. V. 
Ambassis nalua C. ¥, 
Apogon multiteniatus Ehr. C. V.? 
»  Melas Blkr, 
*  » thermalis C. ¥. 
* Serranus crapao C. V. 
* ce pardalis Blkr. 
Mesopriun erythropterus C. V.? 
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ScLEROPARET,. fe to ee 


SCLMNOMDEHI, .. 26 ea ae 


SPanorper,. oho ee ee ee 


CA2TODONTUIPE!,.... 


ScOMBEROIDE!,...... 


THRUripes,.... «. 
Muainomel,.. .....: 


Gonlomer,.... erie 


Lannotper Crenotr DET,-. 


Lannome: Crc.orpet,. 


CLUPEOIDE!,,.. .. 2+: 


AULOSTOMATO,, «cea 


GYMNODONTA,... 4.0. 
BaAbisTiINi,....00e0%s 


OSTRACIONES,...... 6: 


Holocentrum sammara C, V.? 

* Sillago acuta C. V. 

* Pterois volitans C. V. 

Apistus Zollingeri Blkr. 

* Pristipoma kaakan C. Y. 

* Scolopsides lycogenis C. V. 
Heterognathodou bifasciatus Blkr. 

* Chrysophrys calamara C, V. 

* Crsio erythrogaster C. V. 
Chetodon vagabundus C. V. 

= seb C. V. 

* » + octufasciatus C. V. 

* Heniochus macrolepidotus C. V. 

* Platax Leselenaldi C. V. 

* Toxotes jaculator C, V. 

* Caranx xanthopygus C. V. 

* Equula caballa C, V. 
Amphacanthus margaritiferus C. V. 
Mugil Dussimieri C. V. ? 
Atherina bimanensis Bikr. 
Gobius gquinquethigatus C. V. 

»  €rythrophaioe Blkr. 
Pomacentrus vanicolensis C. V. 

* i fasciatus C. V. 
Pristotis trifasciatua Bikr, 

»  Violascens Blkr. 
Daseyllus aruanus C, V. 

* Glyphisodon bengalensis C. V. 
Heliases lepisurus C. V. 

* Julis (Halichores) modestus Blkr. 
Scarus sumbawensis Blkr- 
Alosa brevis Blkr. 

Amphisile seutatus Cuv. 
Tetraodon papua Blkr. 






. © Balistes acoleatus Bloch. Cuy. 


Aleuteres levis Cuy. 
Ostracion cubiens Bloch. Cur. 
- yalentini Blkr. 


Of the 47 species, the 21 marked with a * belong to the Fauna of 
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Java, beirg thus about one half; 10 are new to science ; the rest 
doultfal. 

One species I have considered it necessary to place in a new ge- 
nus, which | had previously established in 1844, but of which T have 
not yet published the characters. It is a genus of Scienoiedes, 
which, related to the Scolopsides, is chiefly distinguished from them 
by the presence of 4 tusks in the upper and 2 in the under jaw, as 
well as by the non-thorned or thorn formed extremities of the os 
suborbitale. In my Contributions to the Medical Topography of 
Batavin I have named the first species of the genus discovered by 
me, Heterodon zonatus, which name I afterwards changed into He- 
terognathodon vonthopleura, as more deseriptive of the genus and 
species. Heterognathodon bifasciatus of Bima is the second species 
belonging to this new genus, but I believe it isthe same species as 
Scolopsides caninus Cuy. Val. which is given in the celebrated His- 
torie noturelle dea Poissons at the end of the list of the species of 
Scolopsides. 

OF some of the species already known to science I have drawn up 
new diagnoses, even as I have done of some donbtful species. I 
must still lament that, from my unavoidable separation from the 
scientific world, I am not in « condition to lithograph the new spe- 
cies. I must await my return to Europe to poblish my already 
partly completed Fauna Archipelagi Indici Ichthyologica, The ef- 
forts mode by me with the government of Netherland’s India for 
its publication have not only not been attenced with the desired 
result, but, followed by o transference from Bativii to Sdméring 
and Surabaya, have placed me even beyond the possibility of apply- 
ing to the service of ichthyological science my cabinet, collected by 
the Inbours of many years and at a yreat cost, Batavin, but a short 
time past the centre of science in Netherlands India, shall speedily 
besono more. The scientific periodicals, the Tijdschrift voor Neer- 
landsch Indie, the Natwur en Geneeskundig Archief voor Neer- 
landech Indie, the Indisch Magazyn, on whose existence these pos- 
sessions might pride themselves, have all fallen to the ground. The 
year 1848 will be noted in the history of Netherlands Indian as the 
lost. yeor of the decennium of its scientific activity. May the time 
come when science shall be again protected and supported here a- 
gainst the unfavorable influences which, in the midst of her bloom, 
have by little and litthe undermined and menaced her with total des- 
truction. 
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I have allowed myself the preceeding digression in order to shew 
why my ichthyologieal publications are not yet more numerous, and 
why they are not accompanied by plates of the species discovered 
by me. 

I shall proceed to the diagnostical description of the doubtful, 
less known and new species, 


PERCOIDEI. 
Apogon melas Blkr. 

Ap. corpore oblongo compresso, dorso elevate, altitadine corporia 34 in 
ejas longzitudine ; capite aque jongo ac corpore allo; linea rostrq-dorsali 
rectiuscola; plonis dorsali 2a rolundata, coudali margine posteriore ron- 
cava; colore capite, corpore pinnisque omoibus nigro. 

D.6.— 1/8 P.2)/12 V2. 1,5 A. 3/9 C. Iv. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Apogon multiteniatus Ebr. C. Val. Hist. poiss. li. p. 1187 

Ap. corpore oblongo compresso; dorso elevato; altiladine corporis 34 in 
ejus longitudine; capite que longo ac corpore alto; linca rostro-dorsali 
leviler conveza; pionis dorsalj 2a rolundata, caudali postice excisa ; ¢o- 
lore corpore purporascente, fasciis 10-15 longitudinalibus foseis, pinnis 
dorsalibus violaceo, ceteris rufis. 

D.7.—1| 10 P. 1] 12 ¥. 1) 5. A. 2|9 C. Vf et toter. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Apogon thermalis Cuv. Val. Hist. Poiss. fii. p. 36497 

Ap. corpore oblonge compresso, dorsa elevato, allitudine corporis 34 ad 
41 in ‘ejus longitudine; capile aque longo ac corpore alto ; lines rostro- 
torsali infra concavi, supra convési; pinnis dorsali 2a rowndala, cau- 
dali leviter excisa, lobis latis ; colore capite, corpore pinnisque Mayescen— 
te-hynlino, membrana spinam dotsalem 2m. inter et 3m. nigro, couda la- 
tere macdla roluoda nigra. 

D.6—1/10 P. 2] 12 ¥. 1[5 A. 2-9 C. [7 et later. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Serranus pardalis Blkr. 

Serr. corpore elongate compressa, allitudine din ejus longitudine, ca- 
pite obtuso 34 in corporis longitudine; fronte humili, linea frontati 
conveta ; dentibus caninis in matilla superiore 2; pracoperculo an- 
gulato, parte inferiore marginis posterioris deotibus aliquot superiori- 
bus majoribus; spinis opercularibus crassis 4%; oculo diametro 4 in 
longitudine capitis; squamis paryis; pinnis rolundalis, caudali integra 
postice convera, pectoralibus 4 in longitudine corporis: colore corpore 
pinnisque rofescente, maculis fascis mognis, fere contiguis, dorso be- 
zagonis, lateribus ventroque pinnisque omnibus rotundalis ; pinnae pec- 
torali basi fasciis 2 fucis, apice nigrescente. 

DIL) Pe] 16 V1) ob ALS. | OC IT. 

Hab. Bima. Batavia. Mare. | 

Species Serranus faveatus C. Val. |. c. ii. p. 245 marime affinis, sed 
numero radiorum distincta. 

Mesoprion erythr opterua C. V. 1. ¢. fi. p. 5827 

Mes. corpore oblongo elevato, altitudine 34 in ejas longitudime; capite 
acolo 3 in longitadine corporis; linea rostro—frontali recta ; dentibus cani- 
nis 2 in mails superiore, dentibas pluribus majoribus in marilla inferia- 
re; osse suborbilali humiliore ; preoperculo margine postertore leviler ex- 
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ciso; dculo diametro 34 in capitis longitudine; pinnis dorsall et anali ro- 
lundatis, capdall integra angulata postici convera; colore supra purpura- 
ecente infra favescente, maculis hasibus squamarum obscurioribus, pinnis 
purpurascente. 

D1, MA. 3/9 BP. 2) 1 ¥. 15 C.F et later. 

Syn, Lutjonus erythropterus Bloch. pl. 2497 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 
Hofocentrum sammara C. ¥. 1. ¢. ili. p. 161? 


Hol. corpore oblongo compresso, altitudine 4 fere in ejus longitudine, 
capite acuto 34 in longitudine corporis ; lineis rostrodorsali convex, in- 
tramavillari venteali recta ; dentibus orbitalibus et opercularibus mu- 
merosis, suborbitalibus magnis; spinis opercularibus inaequalibos, 
Pracopercular| mediocri, opercali limbum vix superante ; oculo magne 
24 inlongitudine capitis ; lateribus verticia striis 8-1 O0divergentibus ; spinis 
dorsi mediocribas ; pinna coudali profande divisa lobls rotundatis ; co- 
lore dorso violascente, lateribos yentreque ex rosea argentes, vitlis lon= 
Eitudinalibas fuscis 8-10; pinnis pectoralibus, anali et eoudali ex ro- 
Sarco Mavescente, ventralibus albo; macula nigra magna spinas dorsa- 
les tin inter et dm ; pinuis dorsali et anali radiosis margine inferiore, cao- 
ali lateribus yiolaceo ; gents argenteo, guttis pluribus nigris ; operculis 
nigrescente, 

D. 10—1 | 12 P.1 | 13, ¥. 1) 7, A-4| 9, C. 19, et later brev, 

Syn. Schowwerdick Renard Polss. 1f. 1567 

Seiaena Sammara Forsk. ? 

Latrius angulosa Lacep. Poiss. 11 p. 490. 

Holocentrum Samara Rupp. Fisch d, roth. Meers, pl, 22 f, 97 
Holoceatrum Christianum Eér. C. ¥. Poiss. iii. p. 1627 

Mab. Bima. Mare. 

Diagnosis amplior propter specici incertitudinem. 
=SCLEROPAREI. 

Apittes Zollinger’ BWhr. 

Ap. corpore oblongo, altitudine 3} in ejus longilndine, caplte 34 in 
longitudine corporis ; spinis suborhitalibas 2, pracopercularibus 4, cir- 
Tis Oullis ; squamis fere inconspicuis ; radio perctorali libro nullo; pinnae 
dorsali spinosa in 2 partes divisa, parte anteriore trispinoss, paglum 
post oeulos incipiente, pinna coodali integra postice conversa; colore 
rorpore pinnisque fuseo nigro mebulato et varicgalo. 

fb. 14|7,P.1] 11, ¥.1)5 4.3) 6.0.12, 

Hab, Bima. Mare. 

Species habitu Apisteus trachinvides C. V. affinis sed sat distinetor, 
Nomen dedi in bonorem amicissimi Henrici Zollingeri, maturae wo- 
Picac indelessi perscrutatoris. 


SCIAENOIDEL 


HETEROGNATHODON Bilkr. 

Pinna dorsi unica. Membrana branchiostega radiis 5. Pinna pectoralis 
radiis fissis. Osea suborbilalia glabra. Procopercolom deotatum. Denies 
maxtilares superiores setacei, pluriseriata, caninis auticis 4: inferiores 
antici selacei pluriseriati, caninis 2 curvatls, postici conici uniseriati. 

Syn. Heferodon Bihr. Bydr. t. d. geneesk. Tupograph. ¥. Batavia. 
fleterognathodon bifasciatus, Biker. 

Het. corpore oblongo compresso aliitudine 5 in ejus longitudine ; ca- 
pite 4 in longiludine corporis, rosiro convexo; ossibas soborbitalibus 
edentulis: praroperculo rolundato; spina operculari plana unica brevi 
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ossibus maxillaribus superioribus denticulatis; pinna caudali po tice 
concava; colore dorso lateribusque caerulescente, viltis 2 longitudiog- 
libus margaritaceis, la oculum inter et radio dorsali postico, 2a resirum 
inter et basin pinnae caudalis; ventre pinnisque favo, 

D. 10; 10, P.1| 14, ¥V.1) 5, A.3| 7. C. 17. 

Syn. Scolopsides caninus C. ¥.1. cv. p. 2567 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


MUGILOIDEI. 


Mugil Dusswmieri C. 'V. I. c. ti. p. 1097 

Mug. corpore gracili compressa : lined rostro dorsali obliqua subrecta ; 
rapite acute aeque allo ac longo, & in longitudine corporis; latitudine 
capitis 14 in ejus longitudine ; ocalis diametro 4 im capitis longitu 
dine, velo adiposo orbilali oculos non tegente; restro aculo, miatille 
superiore inferiore longiore ; ossibus suborbilalibas dentatis ; labia supe- 
riore mediocri non cirrato ; pinnis dorsalila spinis validis, 2a et anali 
angulatis, corpore multo humilioribus, radiis mon productis; pinnis 
pectoralibus capite brevioribus, 7 in longitudine totius corporis ; cou- 
dali margine posteriore leviter concaya; appendice pinnae dorsi lar 
squamosa longa; Squamis mediocribus earinatis, carinis singilis serie- 
bus squamarum longitudinalibus contigais, lineas fongiludinales pa- 
rallelas & vel 9 constituentibus ; colore copore x flayescente argenteu, 
pinnis Mavescente. . 

Dp. 4—1[6, P.1| 13, V.1]5, A.3 | 9, €. 14 et Jat. brev. 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Atherina bimanensis Blkr. 

Ath. corpore elongate compressa allitudine 62 in ejas lomgitudine ; 
capite compresso 4 in longitudine corporis, fronte obliqua, oculis di- 
ametro 24 in longitudine capitis ; pracoperculo margine posteriore ex- 
ciso; squamis magnis; pinna pectorali 5 in longitudine corporis, acu- 
minata; pinna dorsali 1 a medio pinnas ventrales inter et analem ; 
colore corpore ex flavescente argenteo, guttis lateribus pluribus nigris, 
serialis: pinnis flavescente, basi pinnae pectoralis stria nigra, 

D.5—1(7. P.1| 13, V.1)5, A.1 | 9, C. Met loter, 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


GOBIOIDE!. 


Gobius erythrophaios Dlkr. Diagn. vide in conspect. Gobioueo rum Ar- 
chip. Sunda-moluce. 


LABROIDE! CTENOIDEL. 
PaisToTis Rupp. Neve wirbeltk. Fisch. roth. M.p. 15, 


Printotis violascens Blkr. 

Prist. corpore oblongo compress, allitndine 34 in eyes longitudina 
dorso et ventre converis; capite 4 4in longitadine corporis ; preeoperculy 
subrectangulo; pinnis dorsali an alique rolundatis, caudali margine poste- 
riore concava; angulis rotundata colore corpore violascente, pinnis pecto- 
ralibus ventralibusque dilatiore, macula nigra ad basin pinnae poctoralis. 

D. is], P.2| 16, V.1|5,A4.2] 11, €. 7 et lover. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Pristotistrifasciatus Blkr. 

Prist, corpore oblonge compresso, allitudine #4 in ejus longitadine ; dor- 
so conyvexo, venire subrecto; capile 44 in longitadine corporis; pracoper- 
culo subreclangulo ; pionis pectorali radio primo in ilum producto, dorsoly 
analique acutis, caudali biloba, radiis 2 productis ; colore corpure virides = 
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eenle, villia 3 nigris latis verticalibos, la oculari, 2a spinas doreales an- 
leriores inter et pinnes pectorales, Jain parte posteriore pinnae dorsalis 
spinosee et parte anteriore pinowe dorsalis radiosae. 

Dp. 13 | 10, BP. 1 | 14, ¥. 1 | 5, A. 2 | 12, C. 17 et later. 

Heb. Bima. Mare. 


LABROIDEL CYCLOIDEI, 


Julis (Halichoeres) modestus Blkr. overz. Batav. Gladschubb. La- 
broied. p. 26. var. Pionis omnibus aurantiacis, dorsali analique macu- 
lis numerosis rubris. | 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Scarws sumbawensis Blkr. 

Scar. corpore oblango compresso, aliliudine 34 in ejas longitadine; ca- 
pite obtusiuscalo, 4 fere in longitadine corporis; fronte convera non pro- 
minente; manillis roseis denudatis glabris leviler crenulates, dentibus 
sngularibus nullis; linea laterali ramosa; pinno caudali margine pos- 
Leriore cunvera, radiis externis prominentibus; colore corpore viridi, ca- 
pite dorsoque profundiore, marginibus squamarum rubro, fasciis capite 
Jateribusque oullis; pinnis pectoralibus et ventralibus avrentiaco, dor- 
si ae Spor array & Marginato, caudalj violaceo. 

D. ’ a, V. » A. 3 | 10, C, 13 et later, 

Hab. Bima. Mare. i ao 
CLUPEOIDE!, 

Alesa brevis Blur. 


Al. corpore oblongo, compresso; altitodine % ferein ejus longitadi- 
ne; capite 4 in longitudine corporis, ore edentulo ; mazilla superiore in- 
feriore longiore; oculo diametro# in capitis longitudine, dorso veotre- 
que convelis, ventre cultralo spinoso, pinna caudall non squamosa, pro- 
funde excisa, colore dorso ecoeruleo, lateribus Ventreque flayescente ar- 
genleo, pinnis flavo. 

B.5,D.1 | 17,P.1 | 16, ¥. 1) 7,A.1 | 17? C. 19 etter 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Species hebita Clupanodon chanpele Mam. Buch, affinis, 
GYMNODONTA. 

Tefraodon papwa Blkr. 

Tete. corpore irregulari oblonga, compresso, altitudine 2} in ejus longi- 
ludine, dorso et ventre Fcabris, lateribus ct cauda laevibus, capite acuto, 
rosira prominente, naribusin papillo concayo 2 minimis, fere inconspi- 
ruis, lines laterall inconspleua, pinnis dorsali analique rotundatis, pecto— 
rali emarginata, candall postice convexa 4 in longitudine corporis, colore 
corpore supra profunde fusco, guitis cocrulels, radiis coeruleis circa oculos 
infra rubro, pinnis rosateo—favescente, macula nigra Magna, cocruleo 
libata subet ad basin pinnm dorsalis guttls plurimis coerulescentibus 
ad pionam candalem. 

rig 16, A. 8, C. Det lat. brev. 

yo. ikon Papoea d'janian. Valentyn. Ind. Amb. iil. p 249, 

Mab. Bima. Mare, Y : 
BALISTINI. 

Baliste: aculeatus Moch Tab. 149. 


Bal. corpore ovali compresso, basi caudse seriebos 8 aculeorum ar« 
mata, Seri Superiore aculeis 9-11, serie inferivre duplo breviore aculeis 
4-5; pinnis caudali postice leviter conversa, pecloralibus, dorsali analiine 
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rolundatis ; linea laterali inconspicaa ; colore dorso viridi fuscescentle ven- 
tre flavescente, vittis oculari-pectoralibus3 coeruleis manillari-pectoralibus 
®, superiore triangulari aurantioco, inferiore margaritaceo, lateribus sopro 
pinnas pectorales fusco fasciis 4 obliquis ad anum, nigro sinclum, et ad 
pinnam onalem descendentibus, pinnis dorsali la fusco, ceteris aorantioce, 
labiis Mavescente, superiore coeruleo limbata. 

D. 3—3 | 21, P.1 | 12, A.2] 20, C. 12. 

Syu. Soenoeck. Renard. Poiss. i. f. 14. 

Baliste epineor Lacep. i. Tab. 17. £. i. 
Balistes acoleatus Cur. Regne An. ed. lose, nec Roppel. 

Balistes aculeatas Ruppel (Neve Wirbelth. visch. roth. M.p. 27. Tals. 
7. fig. 1.) species affinis sed numero radiorum, seriebus aculeorum, 
caudalium, coloribusque sal distinclo. 

Aleuterts laevis Cuv. 

Al. corpore oblongo compresso altitadine din ejus longitadine, linea 
frontali concava, dentibus in singolis maxillis 4, pinna caudali longissima 
rotundata, 34 ad 34in longitudine totius corporis, radiis pinnarum, cau- 
dali excepia, simplicibus, colore corpore rafo viridi maculis sparsis fuscis, 
labiis nigro, genis pecloreque yiltis longitudinalibus coeruleis pianis dor- 
sali, pectoralibus, analique fuscescente pellucido, caudali migrescente ra- 
diis fuscis. 

D. | | 44, P. 14, 4.49, C.1| 10] 1. 

Syo. Boalistes laevis Bloch. Tab. 

Hab. Bima, Mare. 

OSTRACIONES. 
Ostracion cubicus L. Bloch Tab. 197 Cuv. Rupp. 

Ostr. conpore tetragono, altitedine pyridis osseae Fin jus longitudine 
spinis frontalibus et analibus nullis, pinnis omnibus rolundalis, lines 
rostro-frootali concava, scutis granulosis, dorso \ateribusque hesagonis, 
pyiide ventre'latiore quam dorso, colore corpore viridi-fasceseente, scu- 
tis plorimis dorso lateribusque macula coerulea mizgro cincla; pinnis 
aurantiaco, genia ventre et pinna caddali maculis nigris. 

D.1|6,P.1[0,A.1)8,C.1| 7] 1. 

Syn. Ostracion mouchete Lac. i. p. 46 fig. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Ostracion valentini Blkr. 

Ostrac, corpore tetragono, allitodine pyxidis osseac 1} in cjus longi- 
tudine, spinis frontalibus ct analibus dimidiam pytidis longitudinem ae- 
quantibus ; pinna caudali spinis analibus breviore, colore corpore fusces— 
cente maculia profondioribus infra ad latera, venlre roseo, spinis pin- 
nisque omnibus flavescente, 

D.1!8, P.1)9, AT (8, CLL eB) bh 

Syn. dkan Petit, Falentyn Ind. Amb.iil.f 36! 

Ikan Toetombo badoerie, Valentyn, ib. ili. f. 3397 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Nomen dedi in honorem Franecisei Falentini, Indie orientalis neer- 
Jandicao olim historiographi meritissimi. 


Bas Da. DLEEKEN. 
Sveraboya 21 July, 1848. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES &e. 





REW PUBLICATION RECEIVED, 


1. The Calentta Review No. XP IU June, 1848. (From the 
Editor) Contents : 

Corrie and his Cotemporaries—The Ante-Episcopal Period. 

Geology of India. 

The Hindi janguage—Thompson's Dictionary. 

The Acts of the Governor-General of India in Council. 

The Bengal Artillery. 

Major Smyth's History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 

Miscellaneous Critical Notices. 

We are glad to see that geology is to receive that shore of atten- 
tion which it deserves, in this exeellent periodical which every Eng- 
lishman in the east ought to read.* ‘The able article on the geolo- 
gy of India in the present number consists of a general introduction 
to the science, extending over some 30 pages, and a review of a re- 
cent work by that talented and indefatigable geologist Captain New- 
bold, who must be well known to most of our readers by his work 
on the Straits Settlements. In the course of his remarks the re- 
viewer adverts to the question of the origin of L.aterite, which 
he considers as settled by Captain Newbold’s facts. He omits how- 
ever to inform us what opinion he las derived from these facts. 
Captain Newbold’s numerous papers in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society on the Geology of Southern India leave no doubt on our 
mind that the Indian laterites have the same origin as those of the 
Malay Peninsula, the majority of which are nothing but sedimentary 
rocks, more or less altered and disguised by iron, which has been in- 
troduced into them by exhalations from the plutonic rocks on which 
they rest. (See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1847 
p. 520, 21; 670, 71, 79 to $1, Journal of the Indian Arch. for Fe- 
bruary 1848, and the Notices of the Geology of the East Coast of 
Johore in the present number.) 

2, Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No 
I. to No. XL. (from the Society.) 


* We would particularly recommend it to our countrymen in Java and 
Manila. The nature of this Journal precludes us from noticing what most 
of our readers will probably consider its most interesting articles. 


xviii MISCELLAKEOUR NOTICRS, &ec. 


We cannot do more at present than acknowledge the receipt of 
this most veluable work. We should be glad to publish the eon- 
tents for the information of those of our readers who are not ac~ 
quainted with it, and for the benefit of any of our contributors who 
may desire to refer to it, but this would occupy more room than we 
ean afford. 





We are obliged to postpone a letter from “ Adldmdnédy,” ond 
some other miscellaneous contributions, 


THE 


JOURNAL 
THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
27 ABIA. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NUTMEG AND ITS 
CULTIVATION. 


By Tuomas Oxxey, Esq., A. B- 


Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince af Wales’ Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, 


Tur Myristica Moschata, or true Nutmeg, is known to botanists 
ay a tree belonging to the Natural Family Myristicace, Class Diz- 
cia, Order Monodelphia of the Linnzan System, It would be super- 
fiuous to enter into a minute description of a plant already so well 
described, particularly by Roxburgh: I shall therefore merely no- 
tice some peculiarities that deserve attention. The tree, like many 
of Its class, has a strong tendency to become Moneecias, and Planters 
in general are rather well pleased at this habit, thinking they secure 
a double advantage by having the male and female flowers on the 
same plant. This however is delusive, and being against the order of 
nature, the produce of such trees is invariably inferior, shewing itself 
in the production of double nuts and other deformities. It ia best, 
therefore, to have only female trees with a due proportion of males. 
But few have the moral resolution to cut down the Monmcias tree, 
on the principle that something is better than nothing, but they for- 
get that the Monwcins plants having much fewer flowers, it will take 
three or four of them to yield the same amount of pollen as the true 
male, and a8 for the produce yielded by such trees, that of one good 
female is worth a dozen of the other. 

The female flowers, which are merely composed of « trifid calyx 
and no corolla, when produced by a tree in full vigor, are perfectly 
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urreolate, slizhtly tinged with green at the hase, and well filled by 
the ovary, whereas the female flowers of weakly trees are entirely 
yellow, imperfectly urceolate, and approach more to the staminiferous 
fluwers of the male. 

The shape of the fruit varies considerably, being spherical, oblong 
aml egg shaped, but “emteris paribus” the nearer they approach 
sphericity of igure, the more highly are they prized. 

There is also a great variety in the foliage of different trees, from 
ecliptic, oblong and ovate, to almost purely lanceolate shaped leaves. 
This difference seems to indicate in some measure the character of 
the produce, trees with large oblong leaves appearing to have the 
largest and most spherical frnit, and therewith small lanceolate leaves 
being in general more prolific bearers, but of inferior quality. 

The object of this paper being practical, I shall coufine myself as 
much as possible to a record of an experience extended over a peri- 
ol of some 20 years; nnd as the sulject of spice planting hos mow 
become one of deep interest to very many of the Strnit’s settlers, I en- 
tertain a hope of being able to offer some useful hints to those al- 
ready engaged in such operations, and a tolerably safe guide for fu- 
ture speculators. But I am by no means disposed to think that I can 
so exhaust the subject os leave nothing for future writers, being fully 
persuaded in my own mind that the cultivation of the nutmeg can 
still be greatly improved, and that in fact very little science has ns 
vet been expended upon it. 

The Nutmeg Planter, to we Colonel Low's expressive words, 
“must have the bump of perseverance myristicatically developed, 
and be impervious to comprnctious feelings or opening his purse”; 
the combination also of an enthusiastic temperament with untiring 
patience is desirable. If he be in haste to get rich, let him attend to 
some other pursuit ; but he has this consolation, that nutmeg planting 
properly conducted, although slow, is sure, and when brought to a 
ecrtain point, safe and enduring; and he has the further consolation 
of knowing that nature has bestowed upon him a monopoly, for the 
nutmeg tree appears to be confined within comparatively narrow li- 
mits, Whilst its congener, the clove, bas been spread over Asia, 
Africa, and the West Indies, the nutmeg refuses to flourish out of the 
Malayan Archipelago except 2s an exotic, all attempts hitherto made 
to introduce it largely into other tropieal countries having decidedly 
failed. 

The Island of Ternate, which is in about the sume latitude as Sin- 
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gapore, is said to have been the spot where it was truly indigenous, 
but no doubt the tree is to be found on most of the Moluecas. At pre- 
sent the place of its origin is unproductive of the spice, having been 
robbed of its rich heritage by the policy of the Dutch, who af on 
early period removed the plantations to the Banda Isles, for better 
surveillance, where they still remain and flourish. Bat although care 
was formerly taken to extirpate the tree on the Moluceas, the mace 
feeding Pigeons have frustrated the machinations of mon, and spread 
it widely through the Archipelago of islands extending from the 
Moluceas to New Guines. Its circle of growth extends westward a5 
far os Penang, where, although an exotic, it has been cultivated a5. 
mercantile speculation fur many years with success, su much so that 
doubtless the Penang Planters think themselves more in a situation 
to give than receive advice. I shall therefore beg ony of those mag- 
nates who may chance to cast an eye on this paper, to bear in mini 
that what they read is more peculiarly applicable to Singapore than 
any other locality, and that moreover the plans laid down have suc- 
ceeded here. Westward of Penang, there are no plantations, looking 
at the subject in a mercantile point of view. The tree isto be found, 
indeed, in Ceylon and the West Coast of India, but to grow it as a 
speculation out of its indigenous limits, is as likely to prove success- 
ful as the cultivation of apples and pears in Bengal. 

In the Banda Isles, where the tree may be considered as indige- 
nous, no farther attention is paid to its cultivation than setting owt 
the plants in parks under the shade of large forest trees with lori- 
zontal branches, called “ Canari” hy the natives. Here it attains a 
height of fifty feet and upwards, whereas from 20 to 30 fect may be 
taken ns a fair average of Straits trees; but notwithstanding our pig 
my proportions, it does not appear from all I could, ever learn, that 
we are relatively behind the Banda trees either in quantity or quali- 
ty of produce, and 1 am strongly impressed with the idea that the 
Island of Singapore can compete with the Banda group on perfeet- 
ly even terms, Our climate is quite unexceptionable for the growth 
of the nutmeg, being neither exposed to droughts or high winds ; and 
although we may lose by comparison of soils, we again gain by great- 
er facilities of sending our produce to market, by the ability of ob- 
taining abundant supplies of manure, and any amount of free and 
cheap labour. 

I shall pow endeavour to lead the Planter step by step on his 
weary why, but just to cheer him a little, be may have the assurance 
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that a nutmeg plantation well laid out and brought up to perfection, 
is one of the most pleasing and agreeable properties that can be pos- 
sessed. Yielding returns more or less daily throughout the year, 
there is unceasing interest, besides the usual stimulus to all Agricul- 
turists ofa crop time, when his produce increases to double and qua- 
druple the ordinary routine. 

Trees having arrived at 15 years growth, there is no incertitude 
or fear of total failure of crop, only in relative amount of produce, 
and this, as will be seen, is greatly in the Planter’s own power to com- 
mand. It is against reason to suppose that a tree always in flower 
and fruit will not expend itself if left to unaided nature; it must be 
supplied with suitable stimuli to make good the waste ; therefore he 
who wants nuts must not be sparing of manure, but of this more di- 
rectly. 

The first requisite for the Planter is choice of location. It is true 
that the nutmeg tree, aided by manure, will grow in almost any soil 
where water does not lodge, but it makes a vast difference in the de- 
gree of success, whether the soil be originally good, or poor and im- 
proved by art. ‘The thrives not in white or sandy soils, but loveth 
the deep red and friable soils formed by the decomposition of gra- 
nite rocks and tinged with iron, and the deeper this tinge the better. 
I am therefore inclined to think that iron in the soil is almost ne- 
ceasary for the full developement of the plant. If under the before- 
mentioned soil there be a rubble of Iron-stone at 4 or 5 feet from 
the surface (a very common formation in Singapore), forming a na- 
tural drainage, the Planter has obtained all that he can desire in the 
ground, and needs only patience and perseyerence to secure success. 
The form of the ground ought to be undulating, to permit the running 
off of all superfluous water, as there is no one thing more injurious 
to the plant than water, lodging around its roots, although in order 
to thrive well it requires an atmosphere of the most humid sort and 
rain almost daily. Besides the form of the ground, situation is highly 
desirable particularly as regards exposure. A spot selected for a nut- 
meg plantation cannot be too well sheltered, as high winds are most 
destructive to the tree, independently of the loss occasioned by the 
blowing off of fruit and flower, 

At present there is abundant choice of land in Singapore, the 
greater portion of the Island being as yet uncultivated, and much an- 
swering to the above description. The land can be purchased from 
Cioverument at the rate of from 5 to 10 Rupees per acre in perpe- 
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tuity. I would advise the man who wishes to institute a plantation 
to select the virgin forest, and of all things let him avoid deserted 
Gambier plantations the soil of which is completely exhausted, the Chi- 
nese taking good care never to leave a spot until they have taken all 
they can out of it. A cleared spot has great attraction for the inex- 
perienced, and it is not easy to convince a man thatit is less expensive 
to attack the primitive forest, than to attempt to clear an old Gambier 
plantation overrun with the Léling grass; but the cutting down and 
burning of large forest trees is far less expensive than the extirpa- 
tion of the léling, and as the Chinese leave all the stumps of the 
large trees in the ground, it is aleo more difficult to remove them in 
this state than when you have the powerful lever of the trunk to aid 
you in tearing up their roots, setting aside the paramount advant- 
age that in the one case you possess a fresh and fertile soil, in the 
other an effete and barren one, for if there be any one plant more 
than another capable of impoverishing and wearing out land, it is the 
Gambier plant. 

Forest land, or jungle as we call it in these ports, can be cleared 
for about from 25 to 30 Dollars per acre by contract, but the Plant- 
er had better be careful to have every stump and root of tree re- 
moved, ere he ventures to commence planting, or the white ants, at- 
tracted by the dead wood, will crowd into the land, and having con- 
sumed the food thus prepared for them, will not be slow in attacking 
the young trees. Whilst the Planter is thus clearing the ground, he 
may advantageously at the same time be establishing nurseries:—for 
these the ground ought to be well trenched and mixed with » small 
quantity of thoroughly decomposed manure and burned earth, mak- 
ing up the earth afterwards into beds of about 3 feet wide with paths 
between them, for the convenience of weeding and cleaning the young 
plants. Of course, if the planter can obtain really good plants the pro- 
duce of well selected seed, it will be a great saving of time and ex- 
pense to him, but unless the seed be carefully chosen, I would pre- 
fer beginning my own nurseries, and in the selection of seed would 
recommend the most perfectly ripe and spherical nuts. Oval long 
nuts are to be rejected, particularly any of a pale color at one end. 
Few things tend more to ultimate success than good seed, therefore 
too much attention cannot be bestowed upon it. ] am of opinion that 
Planters hove been hitherto very careless on this subject, hence we 
see such varieties of the tree, which is becoming every day what the 
gardeners in England call more sportive ; this also partly arises from 
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continuing to reproduce plants from those of the place, whereas were 
the Planters of Penang and Singapore to interchange their sced, it 
would be mutually profitable. We know that the Agricalturists of 
Europe find it to their advantage to obtain seed for their cereal crops 
from places remote, and even the inhabitants of the British Isles find 
it necessary to make such interchanges. It is not easy to afford a ren- 
on for this, but the fact is well established, and would appear to be 
the fint of infinite wisdom for some great good, perhaps to induce 
indolent and selfish man by the strong stimulus of self interest to a 
mutual reciprocity and kindness of feeling, by demonstrating to him 
in $0 practical a manner that his own good is linked inseparably with 
that of his neighbour. 

The Planter having selected his seed, which ought to be put in the 
ground within 24 hoors of being gathered, setting it about 2 inches 
deep in the beds already prepared, and at the distance of from 12 to 
18 inches apart, the whole nursery ought to be well shaded both on 
top and sides, the earth kept moist and clear of weeds, and well 
smoked by burning wet grass or weeds in it once a week, to drive 
away a very emall moth-like insect that is apt to infest young plants, 
laying its eggs on the leaf, when they become covered with yellow 
spots, and perish if not attended to speedily. Washing the leaves with 
a decoction of the Tuba root is the best remedy I know of, but where 
only afew plants are affected, if the spots be numerous, | would pre- 
fer to pluck up the plant altogether rather than run the risk of the 
insect becoming more numerous, to the total destruction of the nur- 
sery. The nuts germinate in from a month to six weeks and even la- 
ter, and for many montha after germination the seed is attached to 
the young plant and may be removed apparently as sound as when 
planted, to the astonishment of the unlearned, who are not aware of 
the creat disproportion in size between the ovule and albumen, the 
former of which is alone neceseary to form the plant. The plants 
may be kept in nursery with advantage for nearly two years. Should 
they grow rapidly and the interspaces become too small for them, 
every second plant had better be removed to a fresh nursery and set 
out at a distance of a couple of feet from each other. When tran- 
splanted either in this way, or for their ultimate position in the plan- 
tation, care should be taken to remove them with a good ball of earth 
secured by the skin of the plantain, which prevents the ball of earth 
falling to pieces. 

The nurseries being established, the ground cleared and ready, the 
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next proceeding is to lay out and dig holes about 26 or 30 feet a- 
part, and as the quincunx order has many advantages, it is the form 
I would recommend for adoption. The hoies should be at least 6 feet 
in diameter and about 4 feet deep, and when refilled the surface soil 
isto be used and not that which is taken out of the hole, Each hole 
should be filled ap about one foot higher than the surrounding 
ground, to allow for the settling of the soil and sinking of the tree, 
which planted even at this height will in a few years be found below 
the level, Over each hole thus filled up a shed, closed on two sides 
east and west, and proportioned to the size of the plant, is to be 
erected. The best substance for this purpose is I think the Attap;— 
lilang grass and bamboo, occasionally used, have their disadvantages, 
the former attracta white ants, the latter when commencing to decay, 
breeds a black blight that is soon transferred to the plant, injuring 
it most materially. It is not a bad plan to leave an open space in the 
centre of the top of each shed about 12 inches wide, by which the 
young plant can obtain the benefit of the dew and gentle rains, which 
more than compensates for the few rays of sun that can only fall 
upon it whilst that body is vertical, After the sheds have been com- 
pleted, each hole should have added to it a couple of baskets of well 
decomposed manure, and an equal quantity of burned earth, when 
all is ready for the reception of the plant which, having been set out, 
if the weather be dry, will require watering for 10 days or a fort- 
night after, in fact until it takes the soil. As I have mentioned burn- 
ed earth both for the use of the nursery as well as final transplant- 
ing, I may as well here explain what I mean by that substance, this 
earth when well prepared is quite black, friable and pungent of 
smell, containing potass and abundant small portions of charcoal. It 
is eminently useful in all kinds of cultivation, rendering friable the 
stiff clay and affording carbonic acid to the plants. The Chinese with 
good reason place much dependence upon it a5 a manure, and most 
of them know very well how to make it, but unfortunately it can- 
not be made in every locality as it requires o very large quantity of 
firewood to prepare it properly, and is only really good when made 
of the peaty substance that forms the top surface of all the bottoms 
between the hills that spread over nearly the whole island of Singa- 
pore. This manure may bo useless from two causes, either if over 
burned when it turns red and 1s effete, or if not sufficiently burned, 
when it will be filled with chips and portions of unburned wood and 
become a source of attraction to the white ants, by no means desira- 
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ble visitants, The earth so soon as prepared ought to be placed 
under sheds until required for use, otherwise it loses much of its sti- 
mulating properties, particularly if exposed to heavy rains. 

The Planter having set out all his trees must not deem his Ia- 
bours completed, they are only commencing. To arrive thus far Is 
simple and easy, but to patiently watch and tend the trees for ten years 
after, requires all the enthusiasm already mentioned, About three 
months after planting out, the young trees will receive great benefit 
if a small quantity of liquid fish manure be given them. In the first 
six years they ought to be trenched round three times, enlarging the 
circle each time, the trenches being dug close to the extremities of 
the roots which generally correspond to the ends of the branches, 
and each new trench commencing where the old one terminated, 
they must of course greatly increase in size as the circle extends, re- 
quiring & proportionate quantity of manure, but the depth ought ne- 
ver to be less than two feet. The object in trenching is to loosen the 
soil and permit the roots to spread, otherwise the tree spindles in- 
stead of becoming broad and umbrageous. This operation might with 
much benefit be performed ere the roots arrive at the outer rim of 
the already prepared soil, instead of the usual plan of waiting until 
they penetrate the unloosened earth, by which many of the roots are 
necessarily obliged to be cut and the tree thereby checked for some 
months, The present plan of manuring has invariably this effect, and 
might be altered with decided advantage, for it never benefit a 
tree to cut and destroy the extremities of the roota hy which it is 
mainly supported. Were the trenches therefore made in an advance 
of the roots it would be a very great improvement in the cultivation. 
As the trenches are now dug for the purpose of manuring, the usual 
mode is to throw into the bottom of the trench all the grass that can 
be collected, covered by a layer of earth, filling up the remainder with 
manure and earth well mixed, part of which ought to be used for 
top dressing having previously seraped away the surface soil so as 
just to expose the extremities of the roots. In time the circles ex- 
tending, will at last meet, and the whole of the ground having been 
by that time gone over, the trees ought to completely cover the 
ground and top dressing will then suffice. This latter would at all 
times be the most economical mode of manuring, and might be giv- 
en after every heavy crop, but as I before mentioned it is essen- 
tially necessary to loosen the whole of the ground, or the thick fi- 
brous root of the nutmeg cannot pierce through, and the plant will 
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he stunted. Some persons apply their manure fresh from the sta- 
ble or cow yard. There is no question that fresh manure enriches 
ground more than that which has underrone perfect decomposition, 
but unfortunately fresh manure when brought into contact with the 
roots of the tree destroys them, the ends blacken and decay, and in 
this state, if there be white ants in the ground, they very soon attack 
and kill it altogether. Manure is beyond all other considerations 
the most important to the welfare of an estate; it is that which gives 
quantity and quality of produce, and without ita plantation can- 
not be carried on. ‘The want of it must limit the cultivation in the 
Straits, and will yet bring up many a planter, who having got his 
plantation to look well up to the eighth year with very little manure, 

thinks he ean go on in the same mauner. But trees grows readily up 
to the 7th or Sth year ;—it is them that really good cultivation begins 
to tell, and, even with the best care, trees receive a check upon their 
first shewing fruit, but the skilful Planter shout this period will re- 
double all his energies, knowing that he is near to his reward, and 
will Jooue it entirely if he omits to do so, The nutmeg tree likes well 
all sorts of manures, but that which is best for it seems flee the 
well rotted stable and cow yard manure mixed with WB cstsee: 

and when the tree is in bearing the outer covering of the nut itself 
is about one of the very best things to be thrown into the dung pit. 
Dead animals buried not too near the roots are very acceptable to 
the trees, olso blood, fish and the oil cake imported from Java, but 
the greatly lauded manure of the present day, Guano, I decidedly ob- 
ject to. Having tried several tons of it. 1 am of opinion that it is the 
least beneficial substance that can be given to the nutmeg tree. Te 
certoinly causes the tree to assume a deeper tint of foliage and at first 
to throw out young shoots, but there seems to come a very urplea- 
sant reaction afterwards, and Tam inclined to think the quality of 
the produce is deteriorated; at least such is my conviction on the 
subject that T shall never try it as manure again. With respect to the 
best mode of preparing and keeping manure I am disposed to the 
plan of placing it in pita, although in Europe stacking it in heaps is 
I believe generally preferred, but our climate here is so desicating 
that manure thus exposed will lose too much of its moisture to fer- 
ment properly, and the loss will also be much greater. Besides if it 
be not required for immediate use, it keeps much better in a pit 
covered over by a coating of earth to prevent evaporation. When re- 
quired for use it ought neither to be too dry nor wet, the best state 
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isthat of an homogeneous black paste, Equal parts of this substance 
and burned earth, such as already described, is the stuff to produce 
nutmegs, and he that uses most will get most. Slovenly cultivation 
is the most expensive in the end, and by far the least satisfactory. 
But although manuring is the chiefest element in successful cul- 
tivation, there are many other matters for the Planter to attend to 
during the period that his trees are growing. All bad grasses must 
be carefully kept out of the plantation, at least from between the trees, 
anil the harmless grasses rather encouraged, na they keep the surface 
cool. IT have seen the reflected rays of the sun from an uncovered 
whitish soil, regularly seoreh up the leaves althoogh the plant was 
covered over on two sides and the top by the usual artificial shade. 
The trunk of the tree onglit to be carefully washed with soap and 
water once a year to keep it clear of moss, this has been ridiculed 
as being a work of supererogation ;—let those who think so, omit the 
operation. Parasiticn! plants of the genus Loranthus are very apt to 
attach themselves to the branches, and if now removed do great inja- 
ry, in fact if altogether unattended to, they will in time destroy the 
tree. The enemies of the Nutmeg tree are fortunately not numerous, 
but they have o few; white ants among the number. I know of no 
remedy for these but cleanly and good cultivation, they seldom if 
ever attack a vigorous plant; it is upon the first symptome of decay 
that they commence their depredations,—their nests may surround a 
tree and their small tunnels pierce the earth in every direction about 
its roots without the plant giving any indications of decay, but 
whenever I have discovered them in such localities | have always 
endeavoured and often successfully, to dislodge them by a dose of a 
solution of pig dung, an article apparently not at all to their taste, 
although fresh cow dung is a strong source of attraction, another 
reason to those | have already given for using this latter substance 
in a perfectly decomposed state when it can be well mixed up with 
the soil, and appears no longer to have an attraction for those des- 
tructive insects, which cannot be too jealously watched, for when once 
they attack o tree the case is hopeless. ‘T'be first notice a planter has 
is the withering of the leaves, and when he comes to examine he ge- 
nerally finds it necessary to dig up and uproot the plant at once, 
rather than leave it a5 0 nidus for those yoracious depredators ; every 
planter must lay his aecount to losing oceasional trees by them, but 
he who has his ground clearest and most free of old roots and stumps 
of trees will lose fewest. There are several species of insects which 
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lay their eggs on the leaves but they are not all of equal importance ; 
that which manifests itself by the diseolorizntion of the leaf, and the 
larve of which are embedded in the substance and not on the surface, 
appears the worst, but all ought to be carefully watched aud remoy- 
ed or they rapidly spread and catse great havoc amongst the trees. 

For this purpose it is necessary to wash the leaves with a decoction 
of Tuba root, and syringe them by means of a bamboo with Chunain 
and water of the consistence of white wash, this alheres ty the leaves 
and will remain even after several heavy showers giving fur tle time 
rather an unsightly appearance to the tree, but making amends by 
clearing it of the larve already alluded to; another nuisance is the 
nest of the large red ant; these collect and gloe the leaves together 
forming a cavity for the deposition of their larve. All leaves thus 
made use of turn yellow and die; they dy not that I have observed 
otherwise injure the tree, lt trees so infested do not bear well and 
the ants bite the collecters severely, and indeed any person incau- 
tious enough to brash against the tree. The best mode of destroying 
them is to hang a portion of some animal substance such as the en- 
trails of a fowl or the like to the end of a pole, the opposite extre- 
mity of which is allowed to puss through the branches, the ants will 
run along the pole and collect in immense quantities around the 
bait, when by a lighted faggut they can be burned by thousands, 
This operation repeated a couple of times a day for a week or so, will 
rid the tree of the invaders, their nests should be broken up by the 
collectors as they go their rounds, but this they are very unwilling 
to do seeing that there are few insects more ready to revenge them- 
selves, and the coolies never fail of a good biting whenever they try 
the experiment of disturbing them, I have now made the planter 
tolerably well aware of what he has to do and of most of the diffi- 
culties he has to encounter, I shall now endeavour to give some no- 
tion of the prices of labour and material, and speak of the work best 
done by contract and that which one had better perform with the 
labourers on the estate. 

The first operations of clearing ground and digging the holes can 
be done more cheaply by contract labor than by men on monthly 
hire, very little supervision in such case being required as it is easy 
to see whether the ground be well cleared or not, and the size of 
holes being determined previously, there can be nod ispute about the 
matter afterwards. It issurprising how much better the Chinese 
work when they are paid by the task rather than the day, and singu- 
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lar enough they are better content, working harder and earning less 
by the former system than the latter. Few labourera in the world 
ean equal them when working on their own account, but on regular 
wages they are most complete eye servants: they are however upon 
the whole the best class of field labourers. The usual monthly pay to 
good strong men is 3 to. 3} Spanish dollars per month, but those who 
have become expert at any particular work very soon discover their 
value and cannot be kept without an increase of wages. Malays are 
to be had for dollars 2} per month, and it is well to mix them with the 
Chinese ; in making sheds for trees and all work where the rattan is 
used, they are more expert, they are also more to be trusted, and are 
a very wholesome check upon the vagabond sons of Han, Patience 
and temper are eminently necessary to get on with the Malay; they 
are not to be driven, but kindness and a little banter occasionally 
have excellent effect upon them. ‘The Boyans are the most quiet, the 
most honest, and the most to be trusted of any ol the races we see 
here; they are very slow and not over bright, but they perform their 
work as well in the absence of the overseer as before him, and they 
are by far the best nut gatherers, The Klings, or natives from the 
const of Coromandel, are good workers if they choose to exert them- 
selves, but they are the most wretched eye servants, and seem to de- 
light in chicanery of all sorts: uolike the Malay, fear is the only mo- 
tive capable of exciting them to action, and the application of the 
Mundoor’s or Superintendent's rattan seema the only argument they 
understand; they are chiefly valuable in taking care of horses or cat- 
tle, cutting grass and driving carts, all other work is better done by 
Chinese or Malays; their wages is about the same as Chinese la- 
bourers, that is from 3 to 3} dollars per month. 

Manuring, making sheds over young plants, and extirpating bad 
grasses, are works which had better be performed by the regular 
monthly labourers on the estate, and indeed 60 soon as a plafitation 
comes into bearing all contract Jabour must cease, as by admitting 
strangers the facilities for robbery would be more than any supervision 
could fustrate. The number of men to be kept on an estate, to pre- 
serve it in first rate order, after it has come into bearing, must de- 
pend of course upon the size of the plantation, but in general one 
man for every 100 trees will be found sufficient, provided there be 
some 4to 5 thousind trees. On a small seale the proportion must be 
greater, a5 the idler, such as those who take care of and prepare the 
spice, gather the outs, and manage the horses and carts, tell more 
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tpon s small than a large scale. A man by planting the Guinea grass 
and feeding cattle may make his own manure and I believe it to be 
the best mode of proceeding ; those who depend upon the town for 
their supplies will frequently meet with disappoinment and never 
obtain such good manure. The price of manure generally speaking is 
about § eart loads for the dollar, each cart containing 20 baskets, I 
conceive that two such carts with asimilar amount of burned earth to 
be little enough manure for a tree of 12 years of age. It is almost 
impossible for a Planter to manure the whole of his trees in the same 
season, if they amount to several thousands: in this case the best plan 
is to divide the property into sections, manuring them in regular 
rotation, and to apply afew baskets of manure os top dressing to any 
particular trees that shew symptoms of flagging. 

The nutmeg Planter is under the necessity of keeping up nurse- 
ries throughout the whole of his operations, for the replacement of 
bad plants and redundant males. Of the latter, ten per cent 
seems to be about the best proportion to keep, but 1 would have 
completely Dimcious trees. No person can boast to get a plantation 
completly filled up and in perfect order much sooner than 15 years, 
Of the first batch planted, not more than one half will turn out per- 
fect females, for I do not take into account Monecious trees which 
1 have already condemned. The tree showa flower about the 7th year, 
but the longer it is before doing so, the better and stronger will it 
be. I cannot refrain from o smile when asanguine planter informs 
me with exultation that he has obtained a nut from a tree only 3 or 
4 yeors planted out,—so much the worse for his chance of success, 
too great precocity being incompatible with strength and longevity. 
The best trees do not shew flower before the Sth year, and one such 
is worth a score of the others. This will be evident when it is stated 
that [ have seen several trees yield more than ten thousand nuts 
each in‘one year, whereas I do not believe that there is» plantation 
in the Straits that averages 1000 from every tree. ‘This very great 
disparity of bearing shews plainly that the cultivation of the plant 
is not yet-thoroughly understood, or greater uniformity would pre- 
vail, and I think it clearly enough points out that « higher degree of 
cultivation would meet its reward. It is not quite safe to cut down 
the male plants upon first shewing flower, os they many times 
show perfectly female flowers the following year, and in that case 
are generally the strongest and finest trees. But there is some indi- 
eastion of this in the first mode of flowering. When the racemes are 
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many times divided and have numerous flowers, there is no chance 
of its becoming entirely female, but where there are only two or 
three flowers on a raceme there is a fair prospect of its doing so. 
The tree has not been introduced into the Straits sufficiently long 
to determine its longevity, but those introduced and planted in the be- 
ginning of the present century as yet shew no symptoms of decay. 
The experiment of grafting the trees, which at first view presents so 
many advantages, both in securing the finest quality of nut and the 
certainty of the sex, hax still to be tried in this cultivation, Some 
three years ago, I succeeded in grafting several plants by approach, 
these are not sufficiently old for me to decide whether it be desira- 
ble or not, for although the plants are looking well and growing, 
they as yet have thrown out their branches in a straggling irregular 
manner, having no leaders, and consequently they cannot throw their 
branches in the regular verticles necessary for the perfect formation 
of the tree, without which they must ever be small and stunted, and 
consequently ineapable of yielding any quantity of produce. The 
grafts have succeeded so far as stock and scion becoming one, and 
in time a perpendicular shoot from the wood may appear, If after 
this it should increase in size and strength so as to form o tree of 
full dimensions the advantage gained would be worth any trouble, 
the quality of some nuts being so far above that of others it would 
make a difference beyond prezent calculation; in short 1000 such 
picked trees at the present prices would yield something equivalent 
to twenty thousand dollars per annum, for 4 20 per tree would be 
a low estimate forsuch plants, If this ever does occur it will change 
the aspect of the cultivation altogether, and I see no good reason 
why it should not, except that those possessing trees of the quality 
alluded to, would not very willingly permit others to graft from 
them, so it is only the already succesful planter who can try the ex- 
periment properly. 

In addition to keeping the trees clean and free from moss and 
parisitical plants, it is highly desirable to use freely the pruning kyife, 
cutting away all perpendicular shoots, the decayed ends of branches, 
or whenever the yerticles are too close thinning them too admit air 
and sun to the centre. From over bearing, poverty of soil, or lodge- 
ment of water, it frequently happens that the top of the tree with- 
ers and the whole of the plant will soon follow, unless it be cut down 
below the affected part; if this be done in time it generally saves 
the tree which after a few months will throw a shoot from the bard 
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wood of the stem to replace the former Joss. Young plants are all 
the better for having the two or three first series of yerticles cut off, 
otherwise the tree becomes too shrubby and the lower branches 
touch the ground excluding air, forming altogether a very inferior 
plant. This practice would however be unaafe in places like Penang 
affected by droughts, unless the plants be kept well shaded, wntil 
the upper verticles are sufficiently large to afford protection to the 
roots. As the tree bleeds freely upon being cut, the Pruner ought to 
take along with him a pot of cement formed by boiling together 
two parts of pounded chalk and one of vegetable tar, which applied 
warm stops the run of the sap, gradually hardens and will remain on 
the cut part until it be quite healed. I have seen it stick on for se- 
veral years resisting all weathers. 

Some trees from receiving too great a check are apt to overbear, 
and will coon wear themselves out if not watched and relieved of 
their superalundant fruit. This ought to be done so soon as the fruit 
forms and if permitted to remain until three fourths grown the mis- 
chief is already effected and cannot easily be remedied, but even 
should the tree not perish, the crop will searcely be worth the ga- 
thering so inferior will be the quality and the tree unable to perfect 
its fruit, whieh splits ere the mace is red and while the nut is soft and 
good for nothing. Unhappily some trees have a habit of splitting 
their fruit untimely although their general appearance indicates 
strength and vigor. This is a fault for which as yet 1 know of no 
remedy; | attribute it to an original fault in the seed, and if this be 
correct I fear it admits of none. 

The planter having his tree arrived at the agreeable point of pro- 
ducing, has but slight trouble in preparing his produce for market. 
As the fruit is brought in by the gatherers, the mace is carefully re- 
moved, pressed together and flattened on a board, exposed to the sun 
for three or four days, it is then dry enough to be put by in the 
spice house until required for exportation, when it is to be serewed 
into boxes and becomes the mace of commerce. The nutmeg itself 
requires more care in its curing, it being necessary to have it well 
and carefully dried ere the outer black shell be broken. For this pur- 
pose the usual practice is to subject it for a couple of months to the 
smoke of slow fires kept up underneath, whilst the nuts are spread 
on a grating about eight feet above. I myself prefer one raised fully 
10 feet, but the model of a perfect drying house is easily obtained, 
and the process is too well known to require any further explana- 
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tion. The only caution I would give is that planters ought to take 
eare and not dry their nuts by too great « heat as they shrivel and 
lose their full and marketable appearance; for this purpose I think 
it desirable to keep the nuts, when first collected, for eight or ten 
days out of the drying house, exposing them at first to an hour or 
60 of morning sun, and increasing the exposure daily until they 
shake inthe shell; the nuts ought never to be cracked ontil requir- 
ed for exportation or they will be attacked and destroyed by aamall 
weavel like ingect, the larve of which is deposited in the ovule and, 
becoming the perfect insect, enta its way out, leaving the nut bored 
through and through and worthless as a marketable commodity. Lim- 
ing the nuts prevents this to a certain extent, but limed nuts are 
not those best liked in the English market, whereas they are pre- 
ferred in that state in the United States. When the nuts are to he 
limed it is simply necessary to have them well rubbed over between 
the hands with powdered lime. I am given to understand that they 
are steeped in a mixture of lime and water for several weeks by the 
Dutch mode of preparation. This no doubt will preserve them, but 
doubtless it must also have a prejudicial effect on the flavor of the 
spies, After the nuts are thoroughly dried, which requires from six 
weeks to two months smoking, they cannot be too soon sent to market. 
But it is otherwise with the mace, that commodity when fresh not 
being in esteem in the London market, seeing that they desire it of 
a golden color which it only assumes after a few months, whereas 
at first when fresh it is blood red ; now red blades are looked upon 
with suspicion, and are highly injurious to the sale of the article. 
This is one of those peculiar prejudices of John Bull which some- 
what impugns his wisdom, but it must be attended to, as John is 
ever ready to pay for his caprice; therefore those who provide for 
him have no right to complain although they may smile. 

Through the kindness of the Resident Councillor I have been fur- 
nished with the following correspondence ond statistics which shew 
that the nutmeg tree was sent from Bencoolen to Singapore the lat- 
ter end of 1819, so that twenty nine years have elapsed since its first 
introduction. Some of the plants alluded to in Sir Stamford Raffles’ 
letter were set out at the foot of Government Hill in neither a bad 
soil nor locality, and several of them ore at present and have been for 
the last ten years fine fruitful trees. Table No. 1 shews that 315 
trees in this garden yielded Inst year 190,426 nuts or at the average 
of G04 for each tree, but of the UL5S bearing trees mentioned in the 
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table not over fifty are of the old stock, most having been planted 
since 1836, 00 that a Planter may safely calculate on having « better 
avernge than is here set forth, provided he attends to his cultivation 
and his trees are brought up to the age of 15 years. If « plantation 
be attended to from the commencement, after the manner | hove en- 
dearoured to explain, and the trees be in a good locality, the Planter 
will undoutedly obtain an average of 10 lbs. of spice from each tree 
from the Lith year. This at an average price of 23, G4. per Ib. is 25 
shillings per annum, He ean have about 70 such trees in an acre, 
so that there is scarcely any better or more remunerative cultivation 
when once established, but the race isa long one, the chances of 
life, a high rate of interest in this country make it one of no ordina- 
ry risk, and it is one that holds out no prospect of any return in less 
than 10 yeara, A person commencing and stopping short of the bear- 
ing point either by death or want of funds will suffer almost total 
loss, for the value of such a property brought into a market where 
there are no buyers must be merely nominal. Again if the property 
has arrived at the paying point, almost any person of common ho- 
nesty can take charge of and carry it on, for the trees after 12 years 
are remarkably hardy and bear a deol of ill treatment and neglect ; 
not that I would recommend any person to try the experiment, but 
it is some consolation for the Proprictor to know that stupidity will 
not ruin him, and that even at the distance of thousands of miles he 
ean give such directions as, if attended to, will keep his estate in a 
flourishing and fruitful state. 

I have now set the pros and cons of nutmeg cultivation before 
the reader. Should he like to try the experiment there is ample scope 
aud verge enough for him in Singapore. He need not be afraid of fai- 
lure if he proceeds with energy and perseverance. The cultivation, as 
will be seen by the appended tables, is rapidly extending, and I fear 
the prices are falling. Should the Moluccas be thrown open | cannot 
answer for how much greater may be the depreciation in value, but 
a produce that requires 15 years to bring it to market in remune- 
rative abundance is not so ensily overdone, The tree is not more 
quickly productive in the Island of Banda than in the Straits, and, 
as I have before said, neither do they excel us in relative quontity or 
quality. ‘Those who have established plantations may laugh at the 
bugbear of over production and rest content even with some further 
reduction in prices. 

The consumption ix inereasing and likely to increase in the Uni- 
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ted States, and no doubt were the heavy duty exacted in England 
lightened, the consumption would also increase in Great Britain, At 
present the duty is above the value of the article, which is any thing 
Lut encouragement to our eastern colonies, and is hardly fair consi- 
dering that the differential duties have been done away with and that 
we have to compete on equal terms with our monopolizing neigh- 
hours the Dutelh, who take very good care to make no reciprocation 
in favor of Britteh commerce, 


To Major Fanquiran, 
Resident and Commandant, Singapore. 


Sir,— Enclosed, | transmit a list of Nutmeg and Clove Plants this 
day shipped on the “Indiana” for 
Z Singapore, and put under the imme- 
diate charge of Mr Dunn, who is pro- 

* ceeding thither on the same ship. 
25 Large Notmeg plants and'\ = You will be pleased to report the 
the same numberof Cloves. Jondition in which these Plants are 
received, and to exert your utmost endeavours to establish the cul- 

tivation under your immediate authority. 


100 Notmeg Plants, In 3 bores 
1M) Clave do. inf do. 
JO) Nutmeg seeds, balfof them | 

in a double row. 
50) Clove ditto. 





I have &e. 
(Sd.) T. 5S. Rareces. 
Fort Murlbro’, 18th August, 1819. 


To the Hon'ble Sir Stamrorp Rarries Kt. 
Liewt.-Governor, &c. &c., Fort Marlbro’. 


Hon'ble Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated the 18th August covering a list of Clove and Nut- 
meg Plants shipped on the * Lodiana” under charge of Mr. Dunn, 
and have much pleasure in informing you that the whole have been 
landed safe and in good order. 

The larger plants have been regularly planted out where it is in- 
tended they should remain, and the seed and smaller ones put in 
nursery beds for the present, the whole are in a thriving state,— 
you may depend on every possible attention ‘belts paid to the culti- 
vation of Spices, and I consider myself fortunate in having Mr. 
Brooks, a European Gardener, here, whose services will be very 
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useful in superintending generally the Spice plantations, and pro- 
pose to allow him a monthly salary of 40 Spanish Dollars until your 
pleasure is known on the subject. 
I have &e., 
(Sd.) W. Farquvaan, 
Singapore, 2o¢h Oct. 1819. Resident. 





Tape I. 


Statement of Nutmeg Plantations with number of Trees, Trees in 
bearing, and produce in 1848. 


Total | No. of | Pro- |Produce , # 
Proprietors. : Districts, | No. of |trees in| duce in in | 2 = 
= 


‘Trees. |Bearing| Nos 






















| 2. 
A. Gotbrie,......|/Tan. Pagar) 2,250 = 33 
W. Montgomerie,| do. | = a 
Joaq. Almeida. .. do, 2s 
Government, ....| Claymore == = 
Dr. T. Oaley,..-.| do. es 
C. KR. Prinsep, .. do. =— 
T. Hewetson,....| do. \f#e9 
C. Carnie, ee or) do. t= 
W. Cuppage, er do, |253 
W. Sete Pee do. == 2 
Cc. Carnie, .. do. = = 
Jose Almeida,... cee do, 7 = = 
Dr. M. J. Martin, . do. == = 
W. W. Willans,..| Tangling. i E 3 
E. B. Leicester,.. to. isc. 
E. Leicester, ia Bae do. S | 
W. Leicester,.. .. do. colt. 
W. MontgorBerie,) Kalang- = = 3 
F. Sorabjee,......| Hochor. f2, 
sir ue sibs Seacgece | EE 
r " meida, angong. eS = 
T. Danman, ..... do, bait 
J. 1. Woodford, .. | B. Timah. =af7 
Chinese dc., -. .. tsa 
G. Nicol,.. ..... = tees 
— —fés 

BS, F25 14,014 |4085.581 25 \ Ba 

Singapore, 24th July, 1848. 


* Commencing to bear. 


bx 
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Pis. cat. Pls. cts. Pls. ets. 
1845 io No. 136. G44) a. 444 2. 5&5 
1846 1200 and 206. Toy oO. T4 » Sty 
1847 4 bores and 105. 55 |S bores & 34. 99 





. O84 








Total for3 years L200 in Mo, 


(t boxes and 450.99 [3 boxes € 192.514) 2. 914 
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A TRIP TO PROBOLINGGO. 
Ry Jowatnas Rice, Esq. 
Member of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


(Continued from p. 563.) 


An afternoon was devoted to an excursion to Bezoeckie the chic 
place of the residency. The road continues for about three pauls 
through the rich flat, which we found crowded with luxuriant cane 
fields, destined to yield next years’s crop to the mill of Pahiton. 
Soon after this we reached the Post station Wats, ond here two 
pillars mark the boundary between the divisions of Bezoekic and 
Probolinggo, the latter being only an Assistant Residency under the 
former. You now enter the district of Binor, and, rising a little, the 
scenery suddenly changes, when you find yourself in a barren scrag- 
gy, bush country, bearing a trifling population, but tenanted by plenty 
of game, particularly Hogs, Kidang, Deer, jungle fowls and the ty- 
rant of them all, the tiger royal. This sort of country continues 
for six or seven pauls, and is the abutment of the chain of the yang 
mountains upon the ocean. ‘The ground rises in hills immediately 
from the sea, along which the high road is laid out, winding round 
the little promontories, and into the sinuosities caused by the val- 
lies coming down to the shore. The hills are rocky and barren, af- 
fording for Jaya a rather uncommon sight ; they are mostly sprink- 
led with dwarf teak trees, the shoots from the stumps of timber 
felled long ago. In the midst of this range is a pretty broad valley 
with a flat of sawahs, and here is situated the village and Post sta- 
tion of Banyu Angat (Luke warm water). ‘This name has its ori- 
gin in a pretty considerable spring of water, which gurgies out of a 
bank, on the side of a small rivulet, a little way behind the Post 
house. ‘To this the villnge chief conducted us; but neither vapour 
nor smell indicated the presence of voleanic heat ; our guide, indeed, 
acknowledged that the warmth was only perceptible in the night 
time. The heat may very likely bave diminished in later times, as 
the fire under the TIyang has long slumbered, having found vent 
by the Ringgit and Lamongan at either extremity of the range. 
Lonely is the way which you pursue along the seashore, the road 
being often overhung by rocks and rising ground, from which a few 
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banditti might easily overwhelm the traveller with stones; escape 
would be easy either to the wild mountains above, or by boat to sea- 
ward, a5 the tide often washes up to the road, and good shelter is 
found amongst the mangrove bushes. We observed that at one place 
an attempt had been made to burn lime from the coral growing on 
the coast ; but its impurity had caused the undertaking to be again 
abandoned ;—at Pahiton, all their lime has to come from Grissee. 
At about four pauls from Bezoekie, the range of the Iyang is found 
to terminate at the sea in a bluff but conical and nearly bare moun- 
tain called Gunong Tamporé, which stands out on a small promon- 
tory and said to have very deep water, nearly 17 fathoms, cldse to it. 
The road crosses a hollow ridge, inland of the 'Tamporé, where coo- 
lies are required to assist the horses in dragging over a carriage. 
A deep cut, however, is being made into the ridge, which will do 
away with the difficulty, but the work goes on slowly from the nature 
of the ground, being shaken and shattered rock, so a5 tomake blasting 
of little avail, but so hard and fast, as to make the munual labour 
very troublesome. From this point to Bezoekie, the hills again re- 
cede, and you roll through a flat and fertile patch of land. The ap- 
proach to the provincial capital is through a broad and elegant ave- 
nue of tamarind trees, planted by the Resident Dr. Bruin Prina, 15 
or 16 year ago. The trees are already well up and afford an invit- 
ing shade on either side of the road, but it will require a few years 
more before their full magnificence can be felt, Evening coming 
on, J saw little of Bezoekie, and that little was uninteresting, It is 
a rather out of the way place, and hardly any Europeans are found 
here, except the employés of Government. The Aloen Aloen is but 
small, and bas on its south side the dalam of the Regent, and dwell- 
ing of the Resident. The north side was shut in by a piece of wall 
within which is the commandant’s abode with the barracks of a few 
native soldiers. I was told of an old Arab here, who has a Date 
tree which yields him fruit; the only one I ever keard of in Java. 
The Date grows willingly enough wherever planted about the sea 
shore, but this is the first instance I ever heard of ita bringing its 
fruit to perfection, and the next question would be whether its seeds 
would vegetate and grow to another fruit bearing tree, without which 
the fact would be only a solitary anomaly, similar to the rare fecun- 
dity of some few hybrids, ‘The old Arab however, is not a little 
proud of his tree, and sells the fruit at a doit or a goband cach, as 
his supply is scant or great. We returned to Pahiton by moonlight, 
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and in the neighbourhood of Binor saw plenty of wild pigs crossing 

I returned to Probollingo with the Jane Serena on the morning 
of the Zod. December, and immediately despatched her on her in- 
tended voyage, proposing to return myself overland to Sourabays. 
Probolinggo is a thriving little place and much improved since I saw 
it in 1839. Several neat brick built European houses have lately 
sprung up, amongst which is an hotel, though rather too smaltwhen 
three or four Europe Dutch ships are loading in the roads and the 
Captains living on shore. The house of the Assistant Resident is 
roomy and lately rebuilt ; on a piece of ground near it, it is in con- 
templation to build a church. <A large new pdssar, with convenient 
open eheds covered with tiles, has lately been established on the 
eastern confines of the town. The great extension of the sugar cul- 
tivation in this province has given rise to this prosperity. The 
greater part of the town lies between the great post road and the 
sea. ‘The residency however, is on the south side of this road, fac- 
ing a broad street which leads off at right angles to the sea. 
Here are situated most of the new houses above alluded to. This 
street runs in a straight line to the Alun Alun, and moy be nearly 
half a paul long, and has trees planted on either side. Inthe cor- 
ner at the Alun Alun is the Dalam of the Regent, and opposite to it 
an oblong brick enclosure, by way of an excuse for a fort, where a 
few Javanese troops are lodged. A little away behind this, are the 
government warehouses and the harbour all constructed sbout 8 or 
$ years ago for the convenience of collecting and shipping the eu- 
gar, coffee and other produce of the surrounding country. The 
coast here is an even flat beach without any natural port, creek or 
inlet. With the augmenting produce, it was therefore found necessary 
to construct some suitable place of shipment, and this has been done 
by excavating a basin round which the warehouses are built, and 
from which a harbour or canal leads out to the cen between two ar- 
tificial piers called the “ Brukan,” constructed of masonry and 
coral rock. The tide rises and falls here about 8 feet, but the 
newly constructed harbour is found to suffer from silting, and what 
the south east monsoon piles wpon the coast is not found to work 
away clear when the winds change and blow from the opposite di- 
rection ; at low water a tambangan can hardly pass out to seaward. 
A litthe before the tide was at its lowest, I myself in a light ship's 
gig had much difficulty in getting out after sticking in the sand, 
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Boats with cargo have thus to watch the opportunity of the tides to 
go out and return. This Brokan is neorly halfa paul Jong and has cost 
much labour and expense, and after all is not a-satisfactory piece of 
work, as the pier heads give way to the waves; we found them busy 
making repairs to this part. [tis necessary to protect and strengthen 
the work by timber driven into the ground ; this the worm im- 
mediately attacks and in about three years the finest benms of teal 
crumble by its depredations. The part attacked and thus destroyed 
is such as the rising and falling waters work upon; wood in deep 
water or in the ground is never touched. No attempt is made by 
engineers to obviate this evil, but they are perhaps hardly to blame 
as the government cripples them in their expenditure, and in order 
to make any new experiment, more writing, more talking and more 
troublesome forms have to be gone through, than in going on in the 
old routine; some one worn out beam is polled out and another 
knocked down in its place, to be in its turn as speedily destroyed. No 
attempt has been made to “ Kyanize™ the timber by sooking ft in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, and which in England is found to 
produce such beneficial effect on wood, The plan which is adopted 
in American shipa to economise copper in the upper streaks, might 
perhaps be tried with advantage, viz. laying ona solution of Arsenic 
in the shape of a paint; this repeated occasionally might keep off 
the worm. Short nails with very broad heads might be studded 
over the surface with effect. But to any proposition of this kind, 
the immediately reply is “ Maar wat zou dat veel kosten,” (but what 
an expense that would be) which is quite enough to deter the autho- 
rities from bringing it to the notice of government, which adopts 
the maxin that that man is a good servant, who keeps matters in 
order without making any call on “ "sLaads Kas”"—(the public 
chest) no matter how the native population are worked and harassed 
or what valuable timder is consumed, which can be had for cutting 
in the forest. At Probolinggo they ore just now dropping the use of 
Teak, os they fancy they have discovered that the sea worm either 
does not at all or very rarely molest the stem of the palmyra, bo- 
rassus, raphis Mabelliformis. ‘They have been brought to this con- 
clusion by observing its durability when employed as palisades or in 
the construction of bridges on the main road, where the salt tide 
reached ; ordinary timber soon perishing from the attacks of the 
worm, whereas this tree has been found to stand good for a epnsi- 
derable time, In common with all palms, the outer layer or wood 
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of this tree, called “ Ruyung” is stringy and very hard, whilst the 
centre is soft and spongy; in order to be able to drive it into the 
ground, it is necessary to cut the lower end in the shape of a wedge, 
so a8 to bring the ruyung to a sharp edge, and so save the heart 
from the violence of the blows, At the top, in order to prevent the 
rain water from working its way into the heart and thus rotting the 
soft centre of the tree, about a foot of the pith is scooped out and 
replaced by cement; the whole is then well covered with coal tar. 
This palm is found in great abundance at particular spots on the 
coast, in the eastern districts of Java, and has perhaps originally 
Leen introduced from the continent of India. In Sumatra and the 
western or Sunda districts of Java, it is only rarely found and that 
in the neighbourhood of the seashore. Eastward of Samarang it 
begins to be more plentiful. At Tuban, Grissee and the opposite 
coast of Madura it is very abundant, o5 well a3 about Bezoekie. 
Large quantities of Toddy, here called “ Legén" are tapped from 
the tree about Girissee and daily brought by boat loads for sale in 
the town of Sourabaya. It is not found at a distance from the sea 
coast, and being most sbundant at the eastern end of Java, where 
in all probability was the great emporium, in days of old, to which 
the Hindus resorted in quest of the spices brought from the Mo- 
luceus, such a tree, of so much use on the continent of India, 
was very likely to be introduced by the traders, From time imme- 
morial, its leaves were the material on which oriental nations wrote 
with an iron stile, to which their sacred writings were committed, 
ou which their daily transactions were recorded, On the continent 
of India and in Ceylon, it is to this moment iu universal uve amongst 
the natives, In Java it hes been supplanted in a great measure hy 
cheap Chinese and European paper, but on the neighbouring isl 
of Bally, it is still in great requisition. Its name, even in Java still 
points to its Hindu origin of Tala or Tai, In Sumatra and the 
Sunda districts both the tree and leaf are known by the name of 
Lonter® which Crawfurd saya is derived from the ancient Polynesian 
word Ron, a leaf and Twi, the Palmyra, only that the initial A and 
L have been transmuted. ‘To the eastward a greater varicly is 
found in its designations. From Samarang to Tuban, the word 


* There are no Lontar groves in Lombok and the tree is only found grow~ 
ing where it has been planted asa curiosity. In this Lombok differs from 
Bali, where every where forests of it are found ond itis known by the name 
of Hontal, The lontar sugar on Lombok is imported from Bali. —Zollinger: 
T jdschrift 0th year No. 5. page 201. 1817, 
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Lontar is applied exclusively to the leafon which is written, and 
the tree itself is known by the name of Siwalan. Further eastward 
these words are not in use. From Grissee to Bezoekie the leaf is 
called Karopak, and the tree, Ental, the final syllable of whieh is 
again Hindu. Its durability in sea water is shown by the preference 
given to it by the natives in the Straits of Madura, for fishing stakes. 
Probolinggo ts not the name by which the natives in general de- 
signate the place, as they most usually term it Dangér, a nanie sald 
to mean “ stinking” and applied to a small rannel of water in the 
neighbourhood. So also the town of Pasuruan is known to few na- 
tivea by that name, as they in general call the place, Gembong. 
From Probolinggo to Sourabaya, a Diligence or Post-Wagen runs 
twice a week, the fare to Pasuruan being f. 12 and from that fur- 
ther /. 16 copper, the total distance being 661 pauls. Over this 
epoce of ground, the right to keep post lorses is farmed out by go- 
vernment and has hitherto been let for f. 525 per month. I availed 
of this conveyance for my return, and we performed the distance of 
24 pauls to Pasuruan in about 3 hours. On leaving Probolinggo, 
you enter the district of Grati, and find yourself in a slightly hilly 
and undulating country, whieh forms a kind of embankment between 
thé rich flats of the former place and Pasuruan. On looking to the 
Tengger mountains a few miles inland, you see the deep gap and 
gorge with which ite faee is furrowed, first ruuming ont northward 
from the Bromo; but latterly turned at right angles towards the west, 
till it terminates at Sukapura, about 3,000 feet above the sea, At 
this point, it is evident, that on immense mass of earth and matter 
has been poured out upon the plain below, and the high broken land 
of Grati is the result of the catastrophe, which has desolated and 
destroyed the upper regions of a former state of the volcano Bromo. 
This gorge, called the Juruag Penganten, is about 10 pauls long 
aod terminates above, at the Chamara Lawang, on the edge of the 
Dassar. M. Zollinger, the naturalist, in a late publication (‘Tijd- 
schrift, Sth year No. 2 p. 146) declares the Bromo to be a crater of 
elevation, yushed up at some former time into its present shape and 
height, and that it never possessed a cove to be destroyed. He is 
in this article combating the opiion of M. Herwerden, who es- 
pouses & contrary opinion in the 20th vol. of the Batavian ‘Tran- 
eactions. M. 2. appears to wish to deny or not to comprehend the 
possibility of a voleano succumbing within its own vortex, leaving a 
vast surrounding wall composed of volcanic strata dipping outwards 
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in all directions from a common centre, from which they originally 
accumulated, during ages, the materials of which they consist. No, 
M. Z. would have us believe that the grent masa of the Tengger moun- 
tains, spring up once (eens) like a mushroom, and that the great 
accumulation of volcanic debris in and upon the Tengger, has been 
thrown out of the comparatively pany foci now found in the Dassar- 
Were such the case how comes the Dassar to exist atall? The 
nearer a voleanic aperture, the greater the accumulation of matter, 
witness all yoleanie cones and especially the neighbouring Semeru, 
How came the Bromo, Batok, Widadaren or Segara Wedi, to throw 
out their materials round a radius of a few miles before these were 
able to drop? How ean they, situated in a vast gulf, have been in 
a state of great activity, and not have, in the first place, clogged up 
that gulf around themselves? Granted for 2 moment that they 
had that wonderful power, how came it that the great gap of Chno- 
mara Lawang was pot filled up like the rest of the circle wall, but 
left 200 or 300 feet lower, with well defined and abrupt sides ? and 
yet almost the same height above the floor of the Dassar. Odd it 
would be, that from this very gap leads downwards the gorge of 
Jurung Penganten, which has so clearly poured out so much mat- 
ter on the lowlands. Odd that this same Jurung Penganten, if a 
radiating crack of an elevation crater, should not have cracked down 
to the level of the plain, but instead of narrowing downwards have 
terminated in a broad portal at 3000 feet above it. And yet no 
other main cracks are visible on this side of the mountains to satisfy 
the theory of Von Buch, by which such tremendous masses ore 
imagined to be disrupted and suddenly thrust upwards. ‘The nu- 
merous other ravines which furrow the face of the Tengger are wa- 
ter worn and the result of time. 

Is it the love of, or loyal attachment to a fanciful theory, that 
has induced M. Z. to say—* Thus all the voleanic debria in and up- 
on the Tengger mountains, and around the same are not produced 
from a former, imaginary large crater, which hns fallen in, but moat 
assuredly from the eruption-craters in the great vortex"? Uun- 
der his latter supposition he grant the cause, the power and the ef- 
feet which » contrary opinion requires, whilst he calls upon us to 
explain the modus operandi in an unnatural, nay, oven impossible 
manner. I have spoken of the later foci iu the Dassar as being com- 
paratively pany, by which T mean that they have never been able to 
throw ont any considerable mass of matter, beyond the wall which en- 
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circles them, and which is also higher than they are ; light ashes and 
dust have however been frequently drifted away by the prevailing 
winds. The Bromo and its coadjutors stand in the same relation to 
the Dassar, as Vesuvius to Monte Somma, only the former have ne- 
ver been able to Gll up and encumber their situs, to the extent which 
Vesuvius has done its own, and the reason of this is, in all probabi- 
lity, to be found in the fires having found vent through other aper- 
tures, more éspecially the Semeru and Lamongan. The Lamongan 
and Bromo have indubitably some internal connection. In 1824, 
the Resident Langewagen wrote “as soon aa you saw heavy smoke 
ascend from the Bromo, the Lamongan ceased to burn."—(Java 
Courant, 20th. October, 1827.) In 1829, the Bromo was in a 
state of activity, but quietly died away till in 1835 its crater was all 
at once found to be occupied by 2 pool of water. The Lamongan 
now came into a state of activity and remained so till the beginning 
of 1841, when its crater top suddenly tumbled in, and stopped the 
vent so effectually that for many weeks, not the least smoke was 
seen to rise from it, ‘Things remained in this state of quiescence 
for some time, but on the 24th September a pretty smart earth- 
quake, ao phenomenon here rather unusual, reminded the inhabitants 
of Lamajang that the internal fires were still at work. This slum- 
her waa broken on the 25th January 1842, by the Bromo again com- 
ing into activity, The pool of water was gone, and an eruption of 
stones and ashes took place, attended by internal grumblings which 
were heard to a distance of 40 or 50 pauls. The eruption continu- 
ed with violence for upwards of two months, and at night presented 
a glowing burning column playing from the top of the crater, Three 
or four eruptions took place in a minute, so that the stones falling 
backwards were again blown out. “The greater part however” says 
M. Herwerden, who was an eye witness, “tumbled back into the 
crater, only a few rolled down the outside of the hill, when they re- 
mained visible, for some minutes as glowing points,” So much for the 
strength of an eruption, after 12 years’ quiescence of the Bromo it- 
self, and after its safety valve the Lamongan had ceased to act for 
riearly a year. Since 1842, the Bromo has been pretty quiet, a dense, 
grey cloud of smoke constantly rising from the bottom of the crater, 
The Lamongan agair smokes, but only faintly, as I saw when at 
Pahiton ; the Semeru at intervals sends forth its accustomed quota 
of clouds and ashes. As long as these two vents continue to ope- 
rate, the Bromo will be unable to accumulate energy sufficient to fill 
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up the gulf of the Dassar which is the equnterpart of Atrio del Ca- 
yallo, under the rim of Monte Somma; should they however, ever 
be stopped up effectually for any considerable length of time, then 
we may expect that it will cause the same effects as were realized in 
Vesuvius, when Ischia, Solfatara, Monte Barbara and Monte Nuova 
had long slumbered in quietness. ‘The intervening periods of rest 
in these cases were for Veruvius, from the remotest period of which 
we have any traditions till A. D. 79, during which time however, 
Ischia was much convulsed. Vesuvius was active in 203, and for 
the third time in 472 and again in 512,685 and 993, then in 1036, 
when lava first appeared and 1049, and again in 1138, to which 
succeeded a repose of 168 years till 1306. Between this eruption 
and 1631, there was only one other (in 1500) and that a slight one- 
Tt has been remarked, that throughout this period, Etna was in a 
state of unusual activity, and in 1538, the new volcano of Monte 
Nuova came into existence. Since 1666 there has been a constant 
series of eruptions from Vesuvius, with rarely an interval of rest ex- 
ceeding ten years, but the rest of its district and neighbourhood has 
enjoyed tranquility.—{ Lyell vol. 2. p. 78.) On the western con- 
fines of the volcanic debris, described as having issued from Suka- 
pura, is found a small lake, known to the Dutch as the “ Meer van 
Gratie,” and to the natives as “ Ranu Kalind ™ the hidden 
Inke, It is seen at about a good mile to the south of the main road, 
a little to the west of the Post station “ Asem Lawang,” buried 
within steep and high banks, which, in a state of nature, being co- 
vered with forest may have so far sequestered the Inke as to lead the 
natives to call it the “* Hidden.” The people bave a tradition that 
a village of the name of Kalindungan was once engulfed here, and 
the spot transformed into a lake, This is accounted for by a supers- 
titious legend, but is a circumstance not unlikely to occur in a volea- 
nie country, by a partial sinking in ot the time of convulsion by 
earthquake. The lake covers a surface of 130,290 square Rhine- 
land roods, and receives a brownish tinge from some wells. It is 
only a trifle higher than the level of the ses. The village of Davi, 
on its banks, is celebrated for its immense flocks of ducks, the eggs 
of which are salted and form an important article of native trade 
and consumption. A worm, called Cheret, found in the ground here 
and which ix greedily picked up by the ducks, is snid to give to the 
yolk of the egg, its fine, red color and peculiar richness.—Java (ou- 
rant 27th November 1528, 
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At Pasuruan, I found the new Resident Varkeorscer, making 
great improvements about the town, pulling down old dilapidated 
fences and replacing them with neat brick walls. Also the whole 
of the Residency they are building up earthen dykes or walls on each 
Jength side the roads and laying out a cart way parallel to that for car- 
riages, in the same way as adopted in the districts to the westward. 

After attending the ceremony of elevating the Regent from the 
rank of Tamongong to that of Adhipati, and witnessing the native 
tournament or “Seninan” given on the oceasion, I returned to Sou- 
rabaya during the night from Gth to 7th December. 


Sourabaya, 31st December, 1846. 





Note to page 538, 


New Channels have lately been diseovered to be naturally forming 
themselves at cilher end of the Straits of Madura. For this discove ne 
vigation is indebted to the unwearied exertions of Lieut. Janseng of the 
Dutch Navy who daring the course of 1846, made accuratesurveys of these 
approaches. The passage out to the northward, instead of turning N.W. 
round fort Erfprins, goes outin one straight line right across the middle of 
the sea bank ina course a little to the eastward of north. The first vessel 
taken through this channel was the Brig Rembang Captain Deighton in 
Joly 1847, onder the guidance of Lieut. Jansens himself, since when seve— 
ralother ships have also used it and amongst others the private Stea- 
mer Koningio der Nederlanden and the Government Steam Packet ship, 
“Batavia.” The least water in the shoalest port, at spring tides is about 
O feet but deepens to about 15, at hich tide. tis found to bedeepening at 
about the rate of 9 inches in the 12 months, and Lieut. Jansens is sanguine 
that, withthe use of the dredging machine, during only one south cast 
monsoon, he would clear out a passage for ships drawing IHfeet. Govern- 
ment officials, however, do nol appearto be disposed to afford him this 
opportunity of rendering so important a service, nor has the place yet 
been properly buoyed off being only pointed owt by Jansen‘s original bamboo 
slakes, 

The new channel from Sourabaya out to the sea, south of Madura, is 
sald to bo forming on the Java shore of the Strait, but the Water in the 
usual passage being still considerable, little notire is as yet taken of the 
new one, 
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When Marshal Daendels visited Sourabaya in Jone, and July, 1610 
he found a grest deficit in the finances ofthe east end of Java, amounting 
for the department Sourabaya to ihe sum of 235,816 Rix dollars and for 
that of Semarang to 645,510 Riz dollars. To disentangle himself from 
this difficulty, without drawing from Batavia the litte silver money which 
was in the treasury there, he resolved to part with government lands, and 
a number of lots were parcelled out around the towns of Samarang and 
Sourabaya and sold by auction to private individuals. A transaction, 
however of greater importance enabled the Marshal more effectually to 
compete with his Gnancial difeuldes. This consisted in the sale of the 
lands of Berockie and Panardkan to the Captain Chinaman of Sourabaya 
Han Chanpit, who already possessed a lease farm of the same territory for 
as long as he lived, at a yearly rent of only 9,000 Rit dollars. The Mar~ 
shal ordered Van Middlekoop the Landdrost of Java's Oosthock and Hes- 
selaar, Drostof Pasuruan, to value these lands and they reported that a sale 
at 400,000 Rix dollars would be advantajeous for the government, bat 
His Excellency succeeded in striking a bargain with Han Chanpit for 400,009 
Spanish dollars, or dm ore, thas 533,09 Rix dollars, for Which the Captain 
Chinaman soon after settled, by taking over government debts and passing 
assignations to the amount of £04,959 Rix dollars and paying the balance 
of 24,374 Rix in specie. 

This, however, was not sufficient to cover the deficit and as it was ne- 
cesaary to make provision for meeting not only the necessary cmpenses 
of Sourabaya and Samarang, bat also to be in funds to pay for the Coffee 
which daring the ensuing year would be delivered from the Jacaira aud 
Cheribon Prianger Regencies, the Marshal, at the close of the same year 
1810, made up his mind to sell the Regency of Probolinggo. This cxtensive 
and fertile district, at that time produced very little for government, being 
only 2000 Spanish dollars for recognition money, TOE kovans of rice, L410 
Spanish dollars for the farm of 14 Birds nest caves, besides o trifling 
profit on the delivery of Coffee and teak timber cultivation wasin a mise- 
rable state. It was the Marshal's opinion and argument that no great 
or permanent improvement could be secured without giving to private indj- 
viduals a proprictory right to the soil, when they would be induced to lay 
out capital upon ils improvement, and thas procure for the colony an in- 
crease of produce which could not but prove beneficial. The family of 
Han Chan pit were the only persons possessed of sufficient means for en- 
tering into such extensive operations as here contemplated. Han Chan pit 
himself immediately offered 600,000 Spanish dollars, which was more 
than the estimated valae ofthe place, and more than it was likely to fetch 
ot auction if potup in onelotoreven divided into three. The Marshal 
being pinched fur fands demanded a part payment within sitmonoths of sate 
and the remainder in instalments of which the lust should be due on the 
Ist, July, 1812; the Chinaman proposed to pay off in ten years in suitable 
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instalments, This difference of views and wishes led to another arrange- 
by which Han Tilko Captain Chinaman of Pasuroon and brother of Pan 
Chan pit, became the purchaser of the lands of Probolinggo for the sum of 
1 million Rix dollars payable in ten years in six monthly instalments of 
60,006 Rix dollars each, of which the first was to take place on the last of 
Jone, 1811. The second on the last of December 18! 1, and soon. In order 
te procure the immediate use of this capital for the goveroment, acredit pa- 
per Was issued of which 50,000 Riz dollars was to be redeemed with specie 
every siz months, as Han Tilko made his payments, and the particular 
number to be so redeemed, were to be decided by lot, The further terms 
on which this sale was made were—that for the prompt fulfilment of the 
purchase money, the lands of Probolinggo itself should be mortgaged, os 
also those of Bezockie and Panarukan belonging to his brother Han Chan 
Pil, no transfer duty to be exacied, the teak forests to be at the dispo- 
sal of the purchaser who was at same time relieved from the forced cultiva- 
tion of Coffee, or any other compulsory contingent, customs duties and the 
Opium farm to remain the property of the government, but the roads to be 
kept in order by the purchaser, who was also bound to Supply the means 
of Lransport of government goods and to submit to all other services which 
were usually exacted from private lands, 

Daecndels Staat der Nederlandsche oostindische bezittengen, Hague 
181i—Tweede stuk, verkoop yan Domeinen, 


SOME NOTICES OF THE NORTHERN OR DUTCH HALF 
OF CELEBES. 


Tas extent or area of the Dutch possessions here, is 1100 square 
miles, lying in 120° 40° to 124° East Long. (Greenwich) and 1° 
South to 1° North Lat. comprising the countries from the 5.W. end 
of the Bay of Tomini, or the districts of Prigi and Dongola, to the 
kingdom of Mohondo, besides many islands in the bay and several 
districts in the peninsula Taliabo. 

Contents.—This part of Celebes is divided into the countries of 
Gurontalo, Limbotte, Boni, Bolangen and Andagili (Antingola be- 
ing incorporated with the Inst), ‘These five countries are common- 
ly designated by the general name of lima pahalla, to which also 
Moutton and Prigi formerly belonged, but which however are now 
independent of the Dutch Government—The country is mountain- 
ous, with numerous narrow valleys and a multitude of small rivers. 
There are some large marshes on the sen const. If not volcanic it- 
self, yet it is undoubtedly connected with volcanoes, and therefore 
euffers from atrong earthquakes. ‘The breadth of the peninsula ix 
from 22 to 40 miles. 

The climate is very warm, but not oppressive nor unhealthy, 
Average of heat from September to November : 

Morning 6G o'clock 69° Fahrenh, 

Nom.. I} 5 8 » 

Evening 7$ » 74" on 

Midnight 12 8, 67° w» 

Morning 44 », 58" 45 
Fevers prevail only among the labourers of the gold mines in Su- 
malatte, Andagili and Pagowst. A disease of the eyes, which is 
frequent at Bolila, is said to be caused by the too frequent use of 
the warm baths there. Opium smoking increases every where to a 
fearful degree. 

Monntains.—The island of Celebes is formed by the slopes of four 
lnrge chains of mountains. Accordingly, the northern part, here un- 
der review, is traversed by a ridge of muuutains, which on an aver- 
age do not exeeed the height of 2,000 feet, with the exception of a 
few points, viz., Aabili, near Boni, 4,000 feet, Andagili, near the 
town of Andagili, 4,200 feet, and Gulahatto, near Sumalatte, 5,400 
feet. ‘The mountains of the whole chain are steep, especially to the 
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north. The longitudinal valleys are very few ; they are mostly trans- 
verse. There are therefore scarcely any plains: only three such are 
formed in the south by the strange concatenation of some side 
branches of mountains, viz., Ist. the plain of Gurontalo and Lim- 
botte, in length west to east 16 miles, and breadth 5 to 7 miles, which 
appears to have been originated by the retreating of the sea, being 
only a few feet above its level; @nd. af Pagowat, and 3rd. near 
Moution : both the latter are mere valleys, 

(f Plateaus only one is to be found, around the upper part of 
the river Pagogama, which js elevated about 300 feet above the level 
of the sen. 

The Rivers are numerous, but on account of the narrowness of 
the island, only a few are navigable for boats to a short distance, 
The rivers which flow into the bay of Tomini are, Ist Gurontalo, 
being a discharge of water from the lake of Limbotte, flowing east. 
ward and then southward, receiving on its left the Bothair and Ho- 
jungen, and attaining greater depth after being jnined from the enst, 
not far from the mouth, by the Boni. Small boats are able to ascend 
to the Iske. 2nd. Pagogama, which runs from 5.W. to S.E., has its 
sources upon and near Gulahatte, is narrow, deep cut, and with 
many rapids. Small boats co up as far as Tongabon. 3rd. Pagowat, 
from the north, very unimportant, is formed by the confluence of the 
Batu Dulango and Talo Duyuno. 4th. Milandao, running south- 
ward, from Gunong Bamwealhi, is of a considerable breadth, and na- 
vigable far up; it is very rich in gold, and not far from it are the 
mines of Wankahulu. Sth Afalisipat, the most considerable of them 
all, runs southward, with many side-creeks, takes its rise from the 
mountains of Baol, and constitutes the frontier between Moutton 
and Gurontalo. 

Among the northerly streams deserve to be named : Ist. Andagili 
from the mountain of Kasudipang, rich in gald, but otherwise ine 
considerable. 2nd, Quandam, from Gunong Pinta besar, having a 
very crooked course, and navigable for a short distance, 3rd. La- 
matta, from the slope of Gunong Marinsu, with waterfalls and ra- 
pids. 4th. Sumalatie, haying its sources on the Gulahatto ; near it 
are the gold mines of Sumalette, 

Lakes inland.—The only oneia in the plain of Limbotte, near the 
town of the same name ; lying from west to east in length 4 miles; 
and in breadth between Limbotte and Bolemo, 2 miles. 

Marshes.—There are some ground the lake of Limbotte, some on 
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the north coast between Quandam and Sumalatte, and at the mouth 
of the Malisipat. 

Salt pans.—There are very considerable ones, formed by nature, 
west of Milandao, but very little used. 

Islands.—There is a large group on the north coast opposite the 
mouth of the Quandam, and in the bay of Tomini, among which 
may be mentioned as of importance for commerce: Una, Togian, 
Malinche, Walia and Matabella, upon whose large cand banks and 
cliffs a great quantity of trepang and turtles are collected by the 
Bajorese. 

The coast of Celebes on the north, presents every where sands 
and cliffs; and is much flatter to the south. 

Highways.—There are some paths for trovellers on horseback 
between Gurontalo, Bolangen, Limbotte, Boni and Bolemo; also 
seme paths over the mountains from Limbotte to Quandam, one of 
which leads right over the mountains Manga (2,000 feet), Pintu be- 
sar and Pintu Kechil; the second turns westward over Gunong 
Tilivle and Marinsu (at « height of 1850 feet), These paths are 
travelled on horseback, though they are highly dangerous. ‘There 
are communications between Boni and Kayu Dipang, as also be- 
tween Bolangen and Andagili, but these are only to be passed on foot. 

Productions —Gold, wax, pearls, turtles, trepang, cinnamon, cof- 
fee, (a little), cacao, birds-nests, horses, kapok (cotton from the 
bombax pentrandum,), kapas (cotton from the gossipium herbace- 
um), kain (sarongs), salt, wood (of the latter there are some excel- 
lent kinds of iron-wood, Lingoa and Kamuni.) 

Population —There are probally no aborigines, or only a mix- 
ture of these with Bugis and immigrants from ‘Ternate and Tidore. 
The number of the population is very small in proportion to the ex- 
tent of ground. It is difficult to form a correct estimate of them, as 
the inhabitants are scattered here and there. Late accounts give, for 


l. Gurontalo...........+++ 24,000 souls 
? Limbotte. eo ee eT ee 12,700 ' 
3. Bolangen...........+5 780) 
eS ee eg ee 650 ,, 
5. Andagili (with Antingola).. a yy 
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In this account Prigi and Moutton are not included, as the officers of 
government are withdrawn from thence. Prigi cumbers about 3,000 
ond Moutton 1,750 souls, 

The Revenwe of government ig derived almost entirely from 
the leasing of the Opium farms, and the profit from the gold dust, 
which, according to contract, the different districts must sell to the 
government for a stipulated price (viz. 14 rupees in copper for 4 
tael, and 16 copper rupees for the gold from Gurontalo.) The whole 
amount of gold dust, which the lima pahallas have stipulated to fur- 
nish annually in this way to government, is the weight of one thou- 
sand Spanish dollars (or 500 taels.) This amount the five districts 
have distributed among themeelres in proportion to the amount of 
their population, and some districts, not having rich gold mines 
themselves, are permitted to derive their complements from the 
mines of the other districts, Their separate allotments stand thus: 

Gurontalo furnishes the weight of 400 Sp. Drs. 


Limbotte do, do. 30 | 
Boni do, do. BO 
Bolangen do. do. 10 ow 
Andagili (with Antingola) do. 120 lw 
Belemo sda, do. 30 , 

1000 =a, 





If we rate one toel of the gold dust at 80 Java Rupees, the reve- 
nue of the government will consist of the following items: 


Gold dust furnished... .... 40,000 rupees. 

Rent of Opium farms,...... 3,600 ,, 

Import and Export duties,.. 3,200 ,, 
46,800 bt | 


The expense of Government moy be taken on a fair estimation, 
to be the following: 
1. Purchase money of the 500 taels gold dust,.... 15,500 Rs. 
2, Salaries of an intendant (civile gezaghebber) with 
his clerk, of 50 soldiers under the command 
of a liewtenant, and of the Police Peons, about 10,000 ,, 





25,500 Re, 
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which will give a clear gain of 21,500 Rupees, which no doubt 
might easily be more than trebled, if more direct attention was paid 

The Commerce and Shipping, on the whole, is very trifling; 
conducted, with the exception of two or three coasters, solely by 
the Paduwakans or Bugis prahus, under the command of Arabs, Bu- 
gis and Chinese, never sailing against the monsoon, The commerce 
ehlefly consists in the exchange of articles. 

The Imports consist of European goods: cloth, linen, gold and 
silver galloons, leather, iron-goods, glass, earthen ware, silk, and 
sugar. The Bugis further import from Singapore, gunpowder, guns, 
opium, and from Menado and Ternate, rice and sago. 

The Exports comprise gold, sarongs, cotton cloth &c., a kind 
of paper, kapok, kapas (in a raw state and worked), baskets, wax, 
cinnamon, wood, turtles, trepang, birds. nests, and horses. 

Administration —The Dutch have placed here merely o Civile 
Gezaghebber, who has to report to the Resident of Menado, and 
thus the country is a dependency of the Government of the Moluccas. 

Native Government.—Each district has a chief, with the title 
of Raja, who is recognised and appointed by the Dutch Government, 
regard however being always had to their established customs, In 
Gurontalo and Limbo tte there are two Rajas, the one is called Raja 
negri and the other Raja gobernement, the latter being introduced 
for the sake of equipoise against the prince. All dispatches of go- 
yernment are first transmitted to the latter, who afterwards consults 
with his colleague, and he alone is responsible for the execution of 
the order given, All other officers of government are appointed by 
the Rajah, who merely notifies the names to the Civile Gezaghebber. 
These officers are the counsellors of state or Juhugus and the chiefs 
of the smaller districts or negris. The Raja gobernement enjoys 
everywhere of course, the larger share of authority and respect, 
though the Raja negri has the precedence in rank. ‘The Police and 
awarding of punishment belongs as well with the Civile Gezaghebber 
as to the rajas. Crisaionl cases are brought before the landrand 
(provincial court), consisting of the Civile Gezaghebber, the com- 
manding lieutenant, ani one or two rajas with other chiefs. 

The History of these countries is given at length in Valentyn. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they appear to have been still 
entirely unknown and unheeded. In the following century they were 
the subject of continual quarrel between Ternate and ‘Tidore, who 
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succeeded alternately in obtaining possession. The conquest of Ter- 
nate and Tidore by the Spaniards and Portuguese, brought Celebes 
under European subjection slong with them, and even at the pre- 
sent time the form and names of weapons remind us of the Spani- 
ards, and places are pointed out by the natives in the wildest parts 
of the mountains, as having been visited by them. When their pow- 
er decayed, these countries were recovered by Ternate and Tidore, 
until in the beginning of the seventeenth eentury the Duteh East India 
Company settled here. For a long time the princes remained quiet 
and faithful to their contracts; but when in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the attention of the Duteh was engrossed by other 
parts of the East Indies, and necessarily in a grest measure with- 
drawn from Celebes, the old jealousy of Gurontalo and Limbotte 
broke out in a war, which had its origin in an uncertainty respect- 
ing the boundary at the town of Bolila, Gurontalo conquered first 
the fortress, situnted at the Iake of Limbotte, and then the negri of 
Limbotte, destroyed and burned all before them, and obliged the in- 
habitants to seek refuge with their prinees, on the other side of the 
mountains in Quandam. Many ruins remain to this day as testi- 
monies of this war, ¢ g. Kotta raja ect, Limbotte, notwithstand- 
ing, continued the war, and procured the assistance of the Bugis 
from Dongola and Macassar, who arrived with a large fleet, defent- 
ed Gurontalo, and then, as the Limbottians did not keep their pro- 
mise, turned against them, ransacking and burning the country. 
Both countries were now fain to regain again the protection of 
the Dutch Company, avd the former contracts were renewed and 
extended, The Maatschappy then build the forts at Quandam and 
Gurontalo and installed the two Rajas gobernement, In these latter 
contracts the contributions of gold dust were stipulated, and the 
country became a dependency of the administration in Menado, 
Religion —From the time of the invasions of the people from 
Ternate, heathenism was superseded by Mohamadanism, which spread 
over the whole country. After this the Spaniards sent their monks, 
and the Dutch their protestant teachers, and many converts were 
made, But in the end of the last, and the beginning of the present 
centuries, the religions interest was neglected, and the whole com- 
munities after repented, but unsuccessful applications to the Dutch go- 
vernment for a new supply of Christian teachers, fell back again in- 
to Mohamedanism, as fur instance the negris Kaya Dipang, Bolangin, 
Antingola and Boal. ‘The Hajis however haye no great authority, 
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being mostly natives, of the caste of Bobatus. A few of them are 
Arabs and Bugis, who live here for the sake of trade, and are at the 
same time priests and merchants. (Vide the new Dutch periodical, 
Tijdschrift ter bevordering van christelijken zin in Néerlands-In- 
die, printed at Batavia.) 

Division of the population info castes.— This is uniform in all dis- 
tricts. It was probably introduced trom ‘Ternate and is strongly ad- 
hered to, having been established for centuries, Three classes are 
chiefly to be distinguished, Ist. Bobatus, or patricians, Zod. Halla, 
the middle class and peasantry, 3rd. budak, slaves. The latter 
class comprises, a, Mangofuli, i.e. the slaves of the community, 
who are almost free and of the same rank og No, 2, and 4, the daves 

All higher offices and posts of honor are monopolised by the Bo- 
batu, viz., a, raja, chosen from the oldest families; 6, Juhugw, 
counsellors or ministere—in Gurontalo and Limbutte three, in the 
smaller states two; c, Capifan laut, or Admiral; d, Walopulu or 
chiefs of larger negris or communities; ¢, Marsqoli, these, although 
the filth in rank, have the grestest influence, being the chiefs of vil- 
lages, and in this capacity at the same time representatives or tri- 
bunes of the people. They are chosen exclusively by the balla and 
the mangofuli, or by their joint deputies, the Kimelaha.* The 
Marsaoli have thus become in some way the lawgiving body, while 
the raja has the executive. In former times the Marsaoli had the 
right to appoint and to dethrone the raja, and even to try him for 
life, if he outraged the law. ‘Their persons are in a certain measure 
sacred; only the Kimelahas have the power to deprive them of their 
office ; the Raja not being allowed to meddle with it. In Guronta- 
lo is besides another post of honour with the title of major, which 
was formerly also an exclusive privilege of the Bobatu, but is now 
occupied by a Balin. 

With the Balla rests all the burthen of taxes, tribute ete. Their 
deputies are the Kimelaha kiri, who chose the Marsoali and consti- 
tute his council. Amongst this class are ranked besides the Mapa- 
la soldado, i. e. the children of the Bobatu by slave-women; but in 
ease of deficiency of legitimate children they may be adopted by 
their father, and they then enter into all the rights of Bobatus, 





* The Kimelaha ore distinguished as Kimelaha kiri and Kimeloha ka- 
nan, the former are the deputies of the Balla, the latter those of the Man- 
gofull. 
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Generally out of the number of the Kapala soldado a iife-guard for 
the princes is selected, and hence their name. 

The above mentioned title of major in Gurontalo, is given to four 
different officers chosen from the Balla: a, the Adjutant of the Raja; 
b, the Police-Magistrates for inspecting the passars etc. ; c, the Over- 
seers of estates and gold mines; d, on undefined office, an empty 
title, given generally to the sons of Bobatu’s, in order to secure to 
them some authority and emolument. 

The slaves form the largest portion of the population, and their 
condition is not oppressive. There are several subdivisions: Ist, the 
Mangofuli or Mangohuli, who are very numerous, and not proper- 
ly slaves, but independent, excepting some feudal services for the 
good of the community, which they have to discharge, and which ore 
transmitted from father to son. Lately a great number of them were 
incorporated with the Balla. Their deputies, are the Kimelaha ka- 
pan. @od. Buda pusaka (slaves by inheritance.) These live en- 
tirely with their master and his family and work for them, having 
become slaves originally by debt and inability to pay it. Grd. Bu- 
da, common slaves, captives made in former wars, and their des- 
cendants, very numerous ; they may be sold or given away, but not 
into other countries and provinces. 

The following custom in Gurontalo is very remarkable: if two 
slaves of two different families beget children, then their offspring 
becomes the slave of both families, staying alternately equal periods 
with each family, as a mutual arrangement. Further, if a slave of 
two or wore families marries the slave of other families, the child- 
ren become the property of all the different masters of their parents. 
Thus one female slave was found working in 16 families, changing 
her abode every week. 

Manners and Customs.—Ovwing to the mixed character of the 
nation, consisting of and influenced by Ternatenns, Tidoreans and 
Bugis (the latter especially in great numbers), it is difficult to dis- 
cern distinct peculiarities. We speak first of Dress: the princes 
and aristocracy imitate the European dress, with the exception of 
the head dress, considering very justly the tarhan or handkerchief 
much more convenient, The middie classes dress. entirely in the 
Bugis fashion, and display great luxury, wearing very generally silks 
and costly kinds of cloth, richly bordered and covered with gold and 
silyer-laces, ‘The sarongs, of the very finest kind, are fastened 
round the waist by belts, not seldom richly ornamented with gold 
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aod diamonds, But especially great is the extravagance in weapons, 
Tastances are known, where 120 Sp. Dra. have been poid for the 
wooden scabbard of a kriv, and common rifles are exchanged for 
gold dust to the amount of 30) and 400 Ks. Amoug such orticles 
of luxury, the apparatus for opium smoking has a prominent place: 
the pipes being of embossed gold, silver or ivory. The dress of 
the lower classes for the wen consists of short trowsers of cloth + the 
upper part of the body is generally naked, but sometimes jackets 
with short sleeves are used. Desides there is commonly a sarong 
wound (folded in the manner of salendangs) round the waist, which 
serves ag a cloak in cold and rainy weather and during the night. 
The head dress is either a small cap, made of rattan, or a handker- 
ehief, negligently wound round the head, with one end hanging loose- 
ly down, There is besides in use for protection from rain and sun- 
shine a large bat, made of sago leaves, nomed Tollo. ‘This class iw 
mostly armed with the kris, tombak and parang. Dyess of females: 
those of the higher classes are just like those in Java, transparent 
stuffs with gold and silver textures, and plenty of ornaments of gold, 
silver ond diamonds, But in domestic retirement all splendour and 
ornaments ore laid aside, and filth and sloth are the order of the day. 
Nothing but a sarong of coarse and generally dark coloured cloth is 
bound round the waist, and perhaps a piere of black crape is thrown 
over the shoulders to cover the breast ; but this is scarce, amd com. 
monly at home the princess is not to be known by her dress from 
the lowest Gurontalo woman. Sometimes the females wear short 
jackets, white, yellow, green or blue; but this is not frequent, as it is 
generally the dress of slaves. ‘The poorer classes are content with 
rags of the bark of trees. 

The home, domestic relations, property efe.-—The life at home 
is worse than animal existence, almost mere lazy vegetation. That 
af the lower and poorer classes, the Balla, is expecially wretched, 
Their chlef charucteristic is blind obedience to their superiors, not 
from any voluntary motive, but from cowardly submission ; and 
not having any security for their persons or property, of course eve- 
ry spark of energy and activity becomes extinguished, as it is pre- 
ferable to suffer the bitterest want rather than toil for cain, of which 
they are sure to be robbed by their indolent but luxurious oppressors, 
The further consequences are but natural, that this consciousness of 
their helpless condition, renders the character of the people dark, 
distrustful and repulsive, and that instances of dishonesty and perfi- 
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diousness are frequent, prompted by the desire of enjoyment, which 
looks only to the present moment. The dwellings of the Ballas are 
miserable hats of bambu, standing on some high posts, consisting of 
one room, which at the same time is lodging, kitchen and store, 
‘The furniture consists of some weapons, mats, siri-boxes, a pot fur 
cooking jagong or maize, and a cushion, i. e. the saddle for the horse. 
Any garden or plantation around is immediately neglected and left 
to desolation as soon as the harvest is brought in. Some who are 
richer have buffaloes, sheep and goats, but without deriving much 
profit, as they are ignorant and careless of breeding cattle. The 
occupations of the men are ; the cultivation of their small farm, fish- 
ing, and digging for gol. Every spare moment is devoted to opi- 
um smoking, cock-fighting, gambling, and sleeping. ‘The occupa- 
tions of the women are more numerous and heavy, as besides all the 
domestic labours, they have to gather in and to sell the produce of 
their farm, to weave cloth, and to nurse and attend to the children. 
Thos here, us well as almost every where throughout the Archipe- 
Jago, it is the custom that the wife has to support the husband, and 
hence it is that polygamy can exist without much jealousy, On 
the contrary the wife rejoices to see a new wife introduced into the 
family, a8 she thereby gets assistance in providing for it; and who- 
ever therefore can afford it, surrounds himself with a whole herd of 
gundik (concubines). 

The richer classes a5 regards domestic life, are in all respects 
like the poor. Their dwellings are justas dirty and wretched. They 
are only distinguished by dress and by greater laziness. Like the 
owls, they are properly alive only during the night. Immoderate 
sensual enjoyments and opium smoking enfeeble and euervate the 
body and soul, All labour is left to slaves, whose number is so enor- 
mous, that some are proprietors of more than a thousand slaves, to 
whom are appointed the several tasks of agriculture and weaving of 
kapas and kapok. If ships arrive, all the produce is collected, and 
bartered for the necessary articles. Among the furniture in the 
houses of rich people are commonly some chairs and tables, kept 
for the more ceremonious visits of Europeans, but dispensed with as 
soon as acquaintance and familiarity are established. The partition 
walle of the several rooms are nothing but curtains, which give to 
the whole interior a pleasing look of comfort. Ifyou are on @ 
friendly footing with the master of the house, he will, to welcome 
your visit, searcely raise himself on his elbow from his soft and 
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luxurious bed of mats and cushions, but will immediately order an 
opium pipe (Famadupa) to be presented to you, and alternately 
coffee and tea with large supplies of comfits. The natives of Gu- 
rontalo carry their own bed and epium pipe with them on every vi- 
sit, Even o visit to a neighbouring house perhaps not more 
than 100 paces distant, they perfofm on horseback with at least 
three followers, one to carry the siri box, the other the Pamadupa 
with appurtenances, and the third the mattress. All important 
matters are discussed with the assistance of opium, which makes the 
otherwise taciturn native highly communicative, and all resolutions 
come to in such consultations under the influence of opium are con- 
sidered almost sacred, and strictly adhered toand executed. Both 
sexes are addicted to the use of this drug; what polygamy undermines, 
this poison utterly destroys, and even the present generation is an ex- 
hausted race of men, rather walking skeletons than flesh and blood. 
The privileges of the prince extend to the marriage bed of his 
subjects. If he choses, the first embrace is his, and the parties con- 
cerned think themeelves highly honoured by such a visitation, 

Food, plays, feasts efc—In eating and drinking they are very 
temperate. The chief articles of food are: sago, jagong with fish 
or dried buffaloe flesh ; among the rich besides rice and fowl, and a 
great quantity of comfits, coffee, tea, and honey are used. ‘The whole 
nation is fond of music and dancing ; but both are imitations of the 
Javanese. Playing at cards (Chinese and European) is every where 
known and practised ; vingtun especially is understood in spite of 
the Dutchmen. ut particularly popular ore Chinese plays and 
cock-fighting, the latter usually attended with high betting, and great 
excitement and noise. Horse races and rival rifie shooting are oc- 
curences of every day. The whole nation, even the females, are 
passionate riders, and display their skill on all public occasions. 

Of public representations of combat there are several descriptions, 
and for the most part with costumes and weepons of former times. 

lst. Lengka, single combat: one opponent has a dagger, the other 
is without any weapon and is attacked by the former, merely de- 
fending himself by strength and agility. His great aim must be, to 
get hold from above of the hand with the poniard, and thus to 
prevent or even to return the thrusts. 

2nd. Mancha, single combat, One combatant armed with the 
klewang or gollok (vide Raffles’ history of Java), the other with a 
spear, The two combatants approach each other daucing and 
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chanting war-songe, leaping continually in cireles round each other, 
in order to get the glare of the sun or the breeze against the adver- 
sary; for it is then that, the adversary being blinded by the light 
or the dust raised purposely with the foot, an attempt must be 
made to attack him unowares from a side where he does not think 
his antagonist is. Extraordinary celerity in thrusting and parrying ls 
generally displayed, and frequently the combatants get 20 excited 
and furious, that it is with the greatest trouble they are separated 
in order to prevent a deadly issue. 

3rd. Rangko, single combat; both combatants are provided 
with a shield, long and narrow in the middle, but becoming broader 
towards both extremities, and with a klewang. This combat seems 
to be more national and original than the other. Generally both 
the champions are dressed in red jackets, similar to those of the 
Spanish soldiers. ‘The head is decked out with a black turban, with 
gold tinsel and some long feathers. ‘They squat down, sitting on 
their heels and covering their whole length with the shield. In this 
position they appresch each ether, occasionally taking a long leap, 
either to attack or to retreat, and then again cowering and creeping. 
Their knowledge of fencing is admirable, striking and warding with 
lightning quickness. 

In such festivals there are not seldom seen currasses, partisans, 
foils, helmets ete., which are said to have belonged to o primeval 
generation of the island, who made distant excursions and conquests 
by sea in large fleets. Private entertainments and festivals are made 
pompous by the display of great numbers of slaves. Many other 
customs are just like those of the other islands with Mahommedan 
population. 

Industry.—The extent, fertility and riches of this country would 
warrant us in attributing wealth to all the inhabitants, and yet they 
are miserably poor. Industry and art are still in their first stage of 
childhood. Are there some more industrious, they are sure of becom- 
ing a prey tothe avarice of the princes, Frequently therefore whole 
families seek refuge in remote parts of the woods and mountains, in 
order to live in an independent patriarchal manner. An increase or 
an improvement of their industry is thns not likely to take place. 

Breeding of cattle would easily succeed, but only horses sage 
karbaus (buffalos) are attended to; both are in great plenty, and 
the former are an important article of export. Not so much their 
beauty, as their fleetness and strength is made the point of consi- 
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deration ; the highest price fetched by horses, is 700 rupees. The 
trade of horses has decreased much of Inte, a8 many mares have been 
exported, which has enabled other countries to establish studs for 
themselves. 

Agriculiure is entirely in its infancy, as jagong, and very little 
rice and sugar cane only are rnised. Large tracts of the most fer- 
tile ground lie entirely waste. The plough was introduced after 
the war in Java (1830), because the auxiliary troops from Guron- 
talo became acquainted with it when there ; but it is still not much 
used. Coffee and sugarcane they would scarely ever be induc- 
ed to cultivate, a3 even those necessaries of Indian life, beetle 
nut, siri ete, are so little planted and taken care of, that they ore 
invariably unreasonably dear. ‘There are even instances of fruit 
trees having been cut down, in order to save the trouble of watching 
and reaping the fruit! Of all kinds of fruit therefore there is the 
greatest 

Sy ie and kapas, although in great abundance, are 
only so far attended to, and used, as absolute necessity compells, 
and it is the same with all those invaluoble kinds of wood, in which 
the forests abound, especially Kamoni, and Nanni, and Ham, and 
Mera, and the different species of the Lingos, and the iron wood 
ete. It is the same with salt, which could be furnished to any ex- 
tent. And finally it is the same with those millions of treasures, 
which nature bes bountifully laid up in the bowels of Celebes. 
Manufactured articles.—lst. sarongs of kapok or kapas, differing in 
fineness and beauty. 

fnd. Cloths made from the threads of white European linen, 
which is ripped up, the thread detached, beautifully dyed, and then 
woven ngain. 

3rd, Kabayas or bajus and kerchiefs, fine and durable. 

4th. Yarn or twine of kapas and kapok. 

Sth. Articles of gold and silver, neat but without particular 
taste, mostly siriboxes, girdles, bracelets, combs, pins, handles of 
krises, and the implements for opium-smoking. 

6th, Articles and carvings in wood, few and unimportant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM THE INTERION OF DORXEO (west coast. ) 
KO 111." 


Karangan, July 10th, 1848. 


Tnk importance of “ proper names” leads me to notice that my 
fignature as printed in the March No. lacked an “2” to close its 
third syllable. Kanamantan is the name of our young continent, 
and I presume the correction has been made by yourself; the word 
radang (or, in the true Dyok radakn) was printed sadang, anil the 
name of the orchard requires o fiuol “a”. Since this matter 
is open, let me say a little in reference to differences between Malay 
and Dyak. The class of words is by uo means small in which the 
body of the syllales is quite the same, and the last two letters of 
the word “kn” in the one case and “ag” in the other—the Dyak 
being the harsher. In another class ending in win Malay, a ¢ is of- 
ten found before it in the apeech of the other people ; the Dyak uses 
it thus in the already long enough name of his island-home. In the 
name of the moon yet another change occurs as duratn, bulan : who 
made the change, and when ? Malays here, sometimes turn r into /, 
and among Dyak children it is not an uncommon affectation to make 
ay of it, a8 Gw-yalx. According to all rule, we should expect to 
hear a Dyak call corn, jagokn, but, that being his name for a deer, 
he uses the Malay form; and, if one of this people were 4 schiool- 
master, the terror of his boys would be, not rotatn but rei ( pronoune- 
ed we). A few words from Malay to which the rules above allud- 
ed to will apply, are the following, though perhaps | may have given 

* We greatly regret that want of space compelis us to omil the first page 
ofthis letter, We have contributions in hand that will fll several num- 
bers of the Journal, and the only way in which we can attend to the claims 
ofall our contributers on the one hand and those of our readers on the other, 
is by occasionally omitting passages which relate to subjects not strictly 
within the province of the Journal, and condensing papers that may be 
somewhat diffuse, The valuable or interesting but hitherto neglected mat- 
ter which our field includes is 50 ample and varied, thal, to give room for 
all who have so zealously and ably taken partin our work, cach contributor 
will, we hope, recognize the propricly of some degree of conciseness in 
style.—Eo. 
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them before viz., pohon, (very commonly printed Bohon inthe west, 
in connection with the “ poisonous tree fable), orang, tumpang, 
kajang, papen, lilin, kain &c., jalan (the noun) stands with precise- 
ly the same difference as bulan viz. jaratn, ond its place na a verb is 
filled by “ maran” fangam, tangga become * tangapm”, “ tanga’, 
the Dyak omitting eceond “g™: rendam, “ reuncupm" ; patang, 
“ natakn” or “ pentenkn” (some word for stomach): datang, “ en- 
tenkn™, “ ataku. As to a more general vocabulary, should I see the 
former list,* I may offer you an addition; sooner, I could not safely, 
Tn speaking of their habits I have no recollection of alluding to the 
fuct that we hear little of gross profanity: an asseveration of his own 
veracity has been heard in the form “may I die under curse, &e.” 
but, probably from the fear that such language or that of obscenity 
would injure their name in referenco to a selection of men for em- 
ployment, neither is at all prominent directly near us, 1. ¢. when 
the spenker knows he must be heard. Asa deer is the largest ani- 
mal thot almost any of them have seen (with the exception that a 
horse passed, possibly ia still passing, lis Inst days at Landak), the 
nomes of the elephant and buffalo are in constant mse as exclama- 
tions of surprise or banter: the former, with empliasis severely laid 
upon the second syllable, is the fiwourite, though it 1s common to 
eounect the two in as rapid pronunciation as possible, the buffalo 
taking precedence when a finish of great power is desirable. As to 
food, the snake, the monkey and the dog are prized, though there 
are those who have learned a shame on the subject, from their fel- 
lows of the other race; and a basket of Indong rats I have seen 
counted out in triumph, to the number of nearly 60. Nothing is 
to be named in comparison with the wild bog, distinctively call fais ; 
the domestic, we. In referenee to the most active ond successful 
Tyak at the nearest village, the following is relnted. ‘To him the 
eating of canine flesh was piri (pantang of the Malay), and he has 
sought release from the oppressive restriction in the mode following, 
aud with the chances certainly about equal. Time after time, have 
two bundles, the one containing charcoal, the other a portion of the 
coveted meat, been placed upon the surfnee of a rice-pan, daku, and 
ceremoniously turned about for 4 given time by a friend desirous to 
see him free. During the operation he of the longing lips is seated, 
gazing submissively downward, while the twirling goes on above his 

* This list has been mislaid, but we hope to be able to give it in our 
neat number.—ED. 
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head : at lewgth, all is ready, ard still looking downward for fair- 
ness’ sake, he raises his hand slowly, for it is a moment big with con- 
sequence, and the parcel that first meets his hand determines his li- 
berty or bondage. Poor man, he has always encountered the charcoal ! 
Another word as to speech: in some of the specimens the words, though 
possibly all by some one or another person in Karangan, belong 
in some cases to nelghbouring districts. The custom of the country 
expects the kushand, just made, to settle amid the scenes of the 
wooing, and thas the maiden imports a dialect almost certainly dif- 
fering from that of her village. Not far hence (say 3 hours), is a 
point which, for the nonce, we will call central, and at which British 
railroad speed would collect from the four winds, in half an hour, 
nay 15 to 20 minutes, men who, in answering’s question with “ l 
have none” would produce this medley among them, mak, aja, lung 
it, dade, ajex and kai bisi: bere, mak expresses it, and Aai is the 
simple “not” to travel with a verb, aa you have just seen in the last 
of the six. "The list is easily extensible, on information, but I name 
ouly those that are at the end of « half-day’s radius from us, ot far- 
thest. In one of these villages, an old woman startled oy ear with 
a sound quite long unheard, but distinct as could be wished, though 
bodied forth in the voice of cracked complaining. The white tour- 
ist and his two burden bearers are held to possess, among the bag- 
gage, all that the variant tastes of mendicant poverty can well mime 
in the course of a moon-day call. Where» halt for the night is made, 
the expectants have time for a judicious rumination aud leisurely 
approach tos subject. ‘This dame, whose wiry hair, from appear- 
ances, might have been studiously elfed for a terror to the iufant 
department, came tottering to the semi-circle, with her only not 
empty, because excessively filthy boxes, repeating with a whine, 
“anoh ajeu, wal ajeu, wit ajeu, charia ajen, baecé (pron. bakké) pan 
njeu”, and, could you haye seen the covetously blear eyes, the chin 
excited to triphammer gallop and all the detail of the “* mise en 
scene”, hesitancy would Imve, for the moment, felt like guilt, could 
you have supplied, but refused to do it, the withered lands of the 
poor old woman who droned “ no lime, no betel-nut, wo sirih, no 
gumbier,—tobaceo, even, none.” ‘The resemblance to the bacey of an 
old negress devoted to her pipe was close and notable. And now, for 
a rapid pen will ramble hither and yon, and again | justify on the 
ground that | am wot compiling but letter-writing, with a free rein 
civen tu assuciation and memory,—let us put down, in lew words, 
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sOMe superstitions : many words, it is to be feared, must utterly fail 
to put them down, except in this mode, while their hearts and hopes 
are Time's only. They pay great respect to the warning of the 
“curse bird” whose quick, single chirp, heard on the right or be- 
hind him, will arrest the walk of the traveller: even if going on an 
errand of some consequence, he tarns back, but he may on another 
day try again, and, if the bird then also forbid his further progress, 
he may settle the matter with the buruke tla (or burong kutok 
of the Malay) by producing a small skein of seven strands (which, 
when the true article, has its upper ends enclosed in a silver tip for 
the fingers), freeing it from entanglement and suspending it in the 
grasp of two fingers. If 4 strand fall to the ground, he may not go 
forward at the hazard of illness or calamity, if two or more, it would 
be madness even to cherish a wish foreign to submissiveness, In the 
case of atrader, it is enid that only the chirp on the right is adverse, 
whereas from the left comes the omen of great demand, and, if he 
have but a small stock or variety, he may expect dissatisfaction from 
the people, that he came so ill-cupplied. In the case of the test 
just mentioned, it is presumable that the issue accords with the pre- 
ference of the party using it, and, in a matter of no moment, 

fool Dyak would certainly sometimes give the bird his way, and 

return to the village, the object of interest for a few minutes while 
friends should inquire just where it happened, &e. ; "tis a pleasant 
tunicto a lazy group who had nothing new. On our little stream, 
within a mile of our premises, ot the place where Karangan's seat was 
in the day of her glory, when her lawangs were more than five fold 
their present number, and, if a Malay dared tie his boat above or 
abreast of the bathing place, its fastening was promptly cut at sight, 
may be seen the trunk of a bungur tree to which attaches a tale of 
pride. One of the old residents of the chief radang (these were 5 or 
6 luildings, containing 180 doors,) intending to build, perhaps a 
granary, had cut and shaped his ni tas (tiang bilian,) and, bringing 
them to the spot, placed them, resting on end, against the bungur, 
with intent to raise his building on the morrow. That night the 
bungur so thoroughly devoured the bilian that the early morning 
showed bot the euds of the latter, projecting proof upon 
the skeptic; wherefore, divers counsellings and resolves resulted, and 
the bungur was fitly held a sacred tree, in reference to which no 
“ Morris” needed to indite an affecting and popular “ Woodman, 
spare.” “‘Timé brought age and loss of vigor, and the tree of prowess, 
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the pride of the “xo samaia” (olden time) fell, formidable 
even in death, a8 an obstruction to the traffic and facilities of the 
stream. And now, no Dyak’s * bai” or “ usi” (parang or biliong) 
might touch the fallen monarch of the depa (river bank,) no dog 
might set his foot upon this eonvenient bridge, though, with houses 
on either side, and hundreds of those hunting animals, great was the 
vigilance required, At length four deer-eating Malays, actuated hy 
the spirit of mammon more than of reverence, proceeded to make a 
way for their boats by hacking slowly through the still majestic 
bungur, Karangan the while aghast and stifing her indignation, to 
indulge her sadness at seeing poor mortals dealing destruction thus 
upon themselves. Unhappy men! their work completed, they 
sprang into their boats with a jeer at the bungure’s honor, to pass 
the spot no more for ever, Sickening at a village, 3 hours distant, 
all perished miserably, and fathers, pointing to the unnsed and de- 
eaying pralus of the infatuated men, impressed upon their sons that 
that honor was avenged ! To the triink of that tree still go the des- 
cendants, proud as poor, of those who were of property and might 
in other days—the swine of sacrifice is offered and devoured, and the 
eye of the boy Dyak gleams as he follows ambitiously, with the eye, 
the practised dance of the “ notong™ ceremony, a Chinese skull 
dangling from the dancer's hand. ‘he dance is, for the most part, 
a slow twisting of the limbs and trunk, and when two or three well 
ressed parties take the floor at once, there is a rude gracefulness 
in the evolutions : tinkling bells are attached to the ancle, and about 
the hips is affixed a hoop from which a sarong floats about the per- 
son, to the knee: these are the males. Music of deafening clangor, 
and unbounded Jicense of gesture and expression tule the hour, 
though I may repeat the remark that we are allowed to see and hear 
very little of such open vice, 1 once was present with a party (none 
of whom had, perhaps, seen one of their nssemblages for festivity, it 
being my own first occasion, also,) at a harvest dance after the crop 
was housed, and on that oceasion several men wearing masks, and 
apparently disguised, also, by a free use of * tunk” (arrack,) were 
excessively shameless, At a war-dance, last year, thinking it well 
to know its characteristics, | spent o few minutes, but there were no 
masks, nor was any conduct other thon their best observed; a half 
skull was then used, having been procured trom another village 
which had sent a small party to the war with the Chinese, a year or 
niore since, At the cowclusion, one called out to his friend to know 
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what I thought of it, as I had been closely observed while question- 
ing him as to a few items ; but, before Ae could make a reply, ano- 
ther answered, from general knowledge of our principles, “ dosa, 
ujara.” “It's sin, he says”: of course, it was said with a made up mirth 
from the speaker, but no other joined him. Ita Dyak, in travel- 
ling, sees the fall of a dead tree, he may not go forward, evil is before 
him ; and 7 am told that a ease occurred, a few months ago, con- 
firming the people in their tenacity of hold. A Dynak, going 
with our Malay washerman to Pontianak in April last, witness- 
ed such a fall, when a few miles only from this place, and express- 
ed his fears repeatedly; a few dava were spent at Pontianak and 
on wedding occasion, which the Malay had gone down to attend, 
his father’s house waa burned. It is observable that the two races, 
as represented here, are avout equally credulows, nor am I sure that 
many of the Malays are not far more obstinately blind in their en- 
slavement. A Dyak cau shake off his superstition when travelling 
with us (I do not speak of all,) and I have myself determined on 
issue against the “ burukn tulah” without looking up seven strands, 
or in any way canvassing the matter; nor have I any doubt that the 
man telt more force put upon his back (in being required to remount 
the basket he had set down in affright) than upon hia conscience, 
Su, too, with their law imposing a fine for chopping wood as a 
white man would—said iaw requiring one stroke oblique, the other, 
vertical: hewing out a V. is jumishable if an informer will act in 
the ease, but I bave known two, who could trust each other, to take 
the shorter course. If however, a large trunk, or small one, were 
so cut and left, so that other Dyaks should see the proof, inquiry 
would be made, or, if none would incur the enmity of the guilty 
une hy ferreting out the doer, all passers by would instantly note 
the innovation, and wonder who had done it. Except, however, in 
preparing ladangs, they never cut a log, here, but for wages: if one 
ubetructs the river they tell us of it, and are, in such ease, glad to 
clear the stream, for their own use chiefiy,—the intervals of rest 
being doubly refreshing, when working by the day. No person can 
have failed, I think, to observe the powers of observation manifested 
by the hireling to whom the shadow of the sun is a chief, interest— 
what topics of conversation spring to mind, il two be working toge- 
ther ; aud, if the employer draw nigh, low respectfully they eourt 
afew words with him, in hope that one subject may attach yet others 
to itself,—how desirous, should a leaping fish or a passing swarm of 
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heey arrest attention, to connect a tale therewith, if it be a time at 
which Tuan seems at leisure. Hemans’ words to death might be 
applied to the Dyak working by the dar, “thou hast all seasons for 
thine dwn.” If he wish to talk away time, the remedy is as easy 
by a smile at his art (he cannot bear that,) as by leaving him in « 
quiet way; I would do neither, unless the conversation were evi- 
dently mere pastime: the true method is to give our Dynks job 
work, or allow them to take their own course, and judge, at each 
day's end, by an average standard; if justice be done by discharge for 
neglect, shameful trifling will rarely oceur wotil the man may have 
money enough for present purposes, and even then a regard to the 
future may secure an ordinary conduct. It is remarked by the Ma- 
lays that they themselves cannot do here what is of easy execution 
among almost any others of the race in this part of the Island, 
though it is plain that, as a rule, their terms are harder to the 
Dyak and easier from him than we uniformly use in buying from 
them and hiring their labor. Their wages, five pence sterling for 
such work as theirs, are large, and, at that rate, the man who works 
upon the Mission site abowt tirenfy days may ot harvest prices, 
buy padi sufficient to yield rice that will be food for himself througé- 
out the wear: the very facility of living in some way, is © canker 
to their energy, in sadly too many cases. I, this moment, hear that 
a boat is to go very soon to Pontianak, and must close abruptly, to 
finish other missives. 
RALAMANTAN. 


————— 


LETTER FROM LIBUT, COLONEL LOW WITH REFEREXCE TO THE 
LEY. Mu. JONES’ NOTES ON THE THEATISE ON SIAMESE Law. 


Province Wellesley, 18th Sept. 1848. 


I feel pretty certain that your contributors, while writing for your 
Journal, are guided by an earnest desire to elicit truth and not by 
any paltry ambition of exhibiting themselves in print. I am led ta 
these remarks by a letter of Mr. J. T. Jones which was published 
in your July No. [p. xxii] in which he passes some comments 
upon my paper on Siamese Law. No one can complain of criticiam 
conceived in a right spirit; nor shall I, Indeed I feel obliged to 
him for having given me an opportunity of correcting either com- 
missions or omissions. 
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More than twenty years have elapsed, sinee I paid some attention 
to the Siamese languare ; not on its own aceount, since it is rather 
unattractive to on Kuropean or an American —tbut because jt ap 
peared at the time the only mode liy which any real knowledye 
could be gained of the country and its people—and a dozen years at 
least ave paased away since J left off reading Siamese warks, so 
tat Tam now somewhat rusty in the language, I wish, however, 
19 make this preliminary and general remark, that Mr. Jones may 
rest assured that had I perceived the least prospect of the subjects 
regarding Siam, which I lave at various periods ventured on, being 
handled by others who had better opportunities than I had of eluci- 
dating them, I should certainly not have adyentured, under a good 
many, and what Mr Jones is pleased to call “ complicated”, dixcdl- 
vantages, ‘That is to say, that in so far as ore! information went 
respecting Central Siam 1 had to depend on such Priests and 
other Siamese as visited Penang. 1 am doubtful at the some time 
whether a residence in the eapital would authorize any writer con- 
fidently to pronounce on all of the customs, extant in the Central and 
Northern or Upper Provinees, In large cities, country or provin- 
cia] manners and customs can scarcely survive a limited period. ‘The 
natural abrasion of a crowded people, with refinements, and foreign 
intercourse, will soon render the features of the society of a Capital 
no guage of those of the Provinees, Unless therefure Mr. Jones 
personally visited these Provinces he must excuse me for observing 
that he lias been labouring under disadvantages similar in kind, al- 
though doubtless far less in degree, than those I have had to en- 
cutter, 

Mr. Gutzlaff observed “ that the aequirement of the colloquial di- 
alect of the Siamese language is difficult for an European ear,” to 
which I must respond, and to which I must add that unless one is 
gifted with both a good ear and glottological flexibility the troe 
enunciation of many of its sounds will be equally difficult or jeer 
haps, unattainable. 

Mr. Jones finds fault with my short u. It is indeed true that the 
Thai Alphabet has no separate and precise letter to express this 
sound. Neither has the English, My instructor in the language was 
a native of Bankok, and to my ear this u asin run, cut, utter, lamp, 
but &e., is the same as the Siamese vowel in the words, mun ([i)- 
ung, ro-um, (mu-jung, un-(nung), ke, Dut Mr. Jones does ad- 
mit that there isa sound which resembles it when followed hy n final. 
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My broad a was not intended for the short broad o, a5 in modify 
‘not, hot, &c., but to express the broad German and Scotch sound as 
a in fall, wall, all. Mr. Jones denics that there is a Prench u in 
the language although the Siamese have, he admits, sounds which 
bear some slight resemblance to that of the French vowel, but 
are for from being identical with it. I will not argue this point ; 
but only observe that since he has told us what this sound is not, 
we could wish that he had shewn what it really is. I confess my 
inability to pronounce this vowel in many words, either when long 
or short. 1 would suggest for experiment, the words pin (gun), 
prasit, iat, At any rate the Siamese alphabet has two distinct 
marks or gets of marks for this non-descript yowel, being the 5th 
and Gth im order, thus i short and ud broad.* It is occasionally gut- 
tural, at other times drawled out as in un-prasit. 

When I remarked that the Siamese seemed to have no distinct 
Bali Code of Civil and Criminal Law, I certainly did not by any 
means wish it to be inferred, os Mr. Jones bos done, that I had 
overlooked the D,hamma Sitr, which, as far as I know of it, is a re- 
ligious not a Civil Code. 

I am not answerable for Dr. Leyden’s titles of Codes. My paper 
alluded to was compiled about 1825, and I have not bad an oppor- 
tunity of correcting the Press. The Codes from which I drew most 
of my information have been perhaps loosely transeribed by copyists. 
The Bot or Thet Pjbra Ayakan wes presented by me to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in whose Museum it duubtless remains, 

Mr. Jones has very properly corrected the error of T,ho sok hav- 
ing been explained as denoting two years of a century, instead of being 
two years of a cycle of twelve years. But this mode of computing 
is merely to assist the memory by a subdivision of time and hos no 
effect on any actual era. It is evidently of Bali or Brahmanical ori- 
gin, from the Lodian numerals being employed. 

Mr. Jones states that the Buddhist Era (of Siam) has now reach- 
ed the 2300th year, and consequently differs from the Christian Era 
551 years. 1am not aware that the Siamese have ever disclaimed 
Ceylon as the fountain head of their faith, quite the reverse. I have 
always understood and been told by their Priests that their religious 
era and that of Ceylon and Camboja are identical. Now the Cey- 


* The wont of Siamese types obliges oS to omil the characters which Co- 
lonel Low bere gives.— Ep, 
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lonese era of Buddha dates from B. C. 543,* consequently the dif- 
ference betwixt it and the christian era would be 543 years instead of 
551. The Sakkarat ‘Thai or Thai era sets out from the fifth month 
or 2st. day of March, and, as the Siamese my, tamra du chatani 
khit Sakarat 'Mh’si te kon for k&'n)} P,hrit Chau di-an ning kap sip 
ha wan, signifying that the Thai era is for astrological purposes, 
and sets out from a period of one month and fifteen days previous to 
the Buddhist era. 

The chief civil Siamese era or that of Phriya Krek is I suspect 
an Indian one; however os M. Cassini acquaints us, it dates from the 
2ist. March 638 A. D. which would make the period up to 2lst 
March 18-48, to be 1210 years instead of 1209. Wilford in the A. 
Kt. GB. informs us that the Gaga Vasishta or Guso Bosatz of the Jn- 
vanese is “he who abides in the frame of an elephant called Sri 
“ Hasti Sena and who ascended A. 636 of the Siamese ree kong 
“and 1036 of the Jonias," 

I have not, as I before said, that MS, by me but if the date be 1596, 
as before noticed, it must relate to the Thai era, not to that of Phriya 
Krek, consequently from 2391 [21st March, 1848) deduct 1596 aud 
the date would be 795 years ago, or about A.D. 1053. The number 
1059 may have been some clerical error. But it is immaterial to 
the object for which the AILS. was translated by me. The date of 
some important event appears occasionally in the Baddhist ora. 
Thus in a compendium of the Siamese Laws part of which is in my 
possession entitled 

Kot Phra Ayakan 
the Era of Buddha is employed, and the date is 2155—ben ya sok 
or A. D. 1612. 

P. xxxiv. Tet set may be a proper correction for the Bai set of 
my MS. 

Mr. Jones is also quite right as to the meaning of Trai P,hom, 
being earth, heaven and hell. As to Niphan every one at all ac- 
quainted with Budhism knows its import. 

P.xxxv. Mr. Jones appears singularly to have overlooked the 
sarcasm implied in my remark respecting the care of souls being ing 
trusted to Priests of Phunga. Bot a stranger to Siamese institu 
tions might feel equally amused by dis (Mr. J.) telling us that from 
one fuurth ta one third of all the male Sinmese are Priests, It 


© Mahawanso Translation B, ou, 
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might indeed raise an immediate question how any nation could pos- 
sibly long submit to such an Atlas pressure upon its resources, But 
Mr. Jones I suppose includes all the Chan Nen or noviciates under 
twenty years of age, and if so, and ns these do not all take holy or- 
ders, a large deduction might he made, still however leaving a heavy 
incubus on the nation. But what is this to be compared with the 
Priests in Budd,ha’s time. Why on the ocession® of his being “ ex- 
tinguished” or entering Nivan, there were uo jess than “ seven hon- 
dred thousand Priests present.” ‘Troe, Buddhist Priests have not 
according to received Christian notions, the care of soulu. But it is 
their duty to preach to the people, which at least is one of the me- 
thods taken by Christian Pastors to keep souls from straying. If 
Buddhist Priests in these days do not preach the doctrine in order to 
convert erring mankind, they depart from the great example set to 
them by Buddha, who, like Christ, preached frequently to the multi- 
tude, “ who thereby obtained salvation.” 


Yours &c. 
J. Low. 


* Wabawanso Translation, p. Il. 
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TABLES OF TEMPERATURE 4ND BRAIN AT BANGKOER, 


The following Tables prepared by the Revd. J. Caswell an Ame- 
rican Missionary in Siam, give Synoptical views of the Mean Tem- 
perature at Bankok, for exch month of the eight years preceding 
January Ist. L845 ; of the Extremes of Temperature for the same pe- 
riod ; of the greatest and least, with the average, Daily Range of the 
Mercury for the years 1849-47 inclusive ; also of the number of 
Rainy Days from 1840-44 inclusive; with the amount of rain in inches 
which fell each month in 1845-6-7. 


Synoplical view of the Meaa Temperature al Bangkok,—eac 
month and year for the years 1840-47 inclusive, 

































Jan. | 77.16] 78.77 | 79.32. 74.59 | T4007 | 77.18 | 74.72 

Feb. | 50.80) 60.84 | 83.13 79.32) 41.81) 78.94 | 74.51 

March.| 83.58 | 85.73 | 83.73 45.74 | 82.56] 89.95 | 82.02 

April. | $9.60 | 87.25 | 84,50 85.92 | 79.07 | 85.52 | 82.72 

May. | 84.08 | 84,07] 83.41 84.59 | 82.04 | 89.89 | 81.82 

Jone. | 82.27 | $4.40 183.12 81.99 | 62.10 | S108 

July. | 82.66 | 84.39 | 81.02 81.28 79.891 61.41 | 82.90 

Aug. 52.06 | 64.84 Bd, yet 80.07 | 79.85) 81,11 | 80.75 

Sept. | 2.8% 89.48 | 82.02 80,15 | 79.73 | 80.87 | 80,20 

Oct. | 81.77} 84.55 | 80.57 79.70 | 78.88 | 80.79 | 78.80 | 

Nov. | 81.15! 82.58 | 79.92 q7.52 | TH.84 | 77.16 | 79.02 

Dec. | 76.34) 80.40) 77.11| 76.98 | 76.86 | 75.46 ass 
{81.55 | 83.49 | 81.66 81.05 | 80.68 |79.47 | 60.56 79,98 | 81,14" 

Eviremes of Temperature Jor the eight years. 

Jan. .. /O1-80 | §5-00 | (4-88 | f4-89 Of |54-88 

Feb. ../71-91 |'70-90 | 74-90 | 70-90 \ga-92 

March.| 73-04 [70-44 | 77-91 [72-08 [73-97 

April. 75-96 |75-07 |77-04 T7904 74-97 

May. ../75-09 |73-01 | 78-09 | 7606 [73-07 

June... | POU (F803 (77-91 | 77-05 (Th 

July.. .| 76-91 [80-91 [77-00 |77~00 /74-00-(7 

Aug... .{76-91 |79-09 |76—90 77-91 74-88 |73-91 

Sept.../75-03 |78-89 175-02 175.02 (74_8e [74-90 

Oct... |74-01 [77-04 171-90 |71-90 |7 4-80 | 

Nov... |08-609 |T5-00 |70-90 '70-00 |64-806 | 

Dec, .. \63-87 | 70-90 |61-88 (61-88 [63-98 
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* Mean temperature for 8 years. -> Extremes of temperature for 8 years. 
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: Greatest Daily |} Least Daily. 
Average Daily range of Mercury. | rance. | range. 
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| rs-45. 1st. 1847. era 4718 1846) [847 
an soe fe Fe 16.08 aLe::.) 14.74 Lod a2 ayy 107 1* 11? 
~ 2nd ll 12.64 | 12,64 | 15.25 a1 al 5| 8 
March,.....0+-++-| 10-90] LL.61 | 13.48 | ‘s 16 mo 3) 5] 1 
April,..+..e20+.+-) 10.60) 10.50) 13.66) 15 14 | 18 4| 7] 8 
May,....s.s0+.--) 9,84) 10.96 10.19} 16) |b] 4) S|] 4 
tou are 8.19) 9.19] 10.10!) 15 | 12] 14 4; 5] & 
Joly,sssececees ov | 1042) 803! 8.93], 15/15) 12) 3) 2) & 
August,.. ee ueeeeal @<.58) 8.06) 8.64_ 16, 12) 12 a} 4 4 
Seplember, . em Bb 9.00 8.03 8.53 13 iz 18 | ] 4 HF 
Qctober,......+--| 8.04] 7.80) 7.f4]) 16 12 |) tl 2| 2) & 
November,.... -.| 10.03) 7.23) 8.09 3 | 12) 18 a) & | 
December... ..-.-| 12-55 (10.80, 10.100 16/15/1440 7] G6] @& 
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inches, each 


Amount of Rain in 
Synopsis of Rainy Days. 
Synopsis o y Day | paps 
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April,,.......scccesee] 9| 5 | 10] S| 8] 9.32) 80) 8.20 
ae 6/19 | 20] 10] 18] 9.84] 255] 8.54 
one) an | 15 | 2a | 22 | 20 |) 8.18) 10.98) 5.10 
Fulyj cease os, “lig | 14 | 12] 18 | 20] 5.03) 620] G12 
ronda "a9 7 17 | th | 1S | 25 9 9.58 | 7.96 | 11.30 
Restambee | 14 | A) WY SE | 21 1B. 12.00 
Aether 917 ae | ee) 7.83 
October... eesseeeees | a) 2| 12 5 48 
November,......+.+..| 8] 2 - ; ; 
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Maxima and Minima of atmospherical temperalure al Singapore. 


June, 1648. 
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A YISIT TO THE MOUNTAINEERS, DO DONGO, 
IN THE COUNTRY OF BIMA.* 


By M. H. Zotutseer. 


Tux bay of Bimé is so well known that I need say nothing of it 
here. To the west and to the south east of this bay there run ranges 
of volcanic mountains, the summits of the highest of which rise toa 
height of 4 and 5 thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
highest peak, rises even to 5500 English feet ; it is the peak named 
in the country Arou Hésaé. In the language of the country an is0- 
lated peak is called Doro, a mountain or a range of mountains, 
Dongo. It is from this that the inhabitants of the mountains are 
called Dé or Do-on Dongo, which is equivalent to the Malay words 
Ordng Gunong. However, in Bimé, the inhabitants of the mountains 
above mentioned are more specially designated under this name, 
they being particularly distinguished from the other inhabitants of 
the country by their religion and their singular manners. Although 
living very near to the bay of Bima these people, known also under 
the name of Ordng Dongo, hove pever been visited by any of the 
Christians settled at Bimé. They tell very terrible or very ridieu- 
lous things concerning these poor mourtaineers. First, they pretend 
that no European has ever been admitted into their village, and thas 
if any one dared to enter, he would infallibly fall sick and die within 
a few days nfter, This comes, they say, from there being a great 
number of evil spirits in these mountains with whom the mountain- 


* In the island of Sambiwa. 
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eers are closely connected, and whom they manage at their pleasure. 
All this only inereased the desive which I had to explore the moun- 
tains and to make acquaintance with their inhabitants. The Sultan 
of Bimé gave his consent to this, and cheerfully lent his asei¢tanee, 
It was more difficult to find a Christian half este of Bim& to ac- 
company me and serve a3 an interpreter. I visited the mountains 
to the west of the bay, running from north to south, during the 7th. 
Sth. Oth. and 10th, September, 1847, What follows is resumé of 
my own observations, and of the information I was able to gather, 
regarding the curious people who inhabit them. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into details regarding the 
country itself. Like every country of the Indian Archipelago which 
occupies the sides of an old volcanic mountain, this conntry consists 
of a great number of trachytie ridges, which descend divergently to 
the bay of Dima, and which are separated by ravines often very deep, 
of which the defiles are frequently almost perpendicalor, In these 
ravines run streams very impetuous in the rainy season, while their 
beds are often dry in the good season. 

The kdimpongs are built on the very summits of ridges of moun- 
tains, sometimes however upon the easy sloping declivities, never in 
the vallies or directly upon the banks of rivers, This makes the 
access to these kimpongs very difficult, and they must be approach- 
ed by paths cut zigzag along nearly perpendicular rocks. Some of 
these kimpongs are perched upon chasms 500 feet high like eagles’ 
nests, for example Embawad, and Mingo. They ore well situated 
between 1500 and 2500 feet above the sea. As the houses in these 
kiimpongs are very near each other, without having trees between 
them, and as they are covered with little rows of bambus of a grey 
colour, the kimpongs are seen from a great distance and present 
quite a different appearance from the kampongs of the plain, which 
are almost always hid by a luxuriant vegetation of trees and bimbus, 
The villages of the mountaineers of Bima resemble in this the vil- 
lages in the mountains of Tengger in the Island of Java, or, if we 
will, some villages in the vallies of Switzerland. A great ineonve- 
nicnee to the inhabitants of these villages in the mountains of Bima 
is, that they must seek their drinking water at a great distance, that 
is to say, in the deep ravines which contain the rivers. 

The houses of the Oring Dongo are built in a very peculiar man- 
ner. ‘Those who have ever seen amongst the Malays one of the 


small houses which are used as granaries for rice (paddie) can easily 
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figure these houses. ‘They are entirely similar to them except that 
they are a little larger, and have a higher roof. The house rests 
upon 4 pillars of wood, 8,10, 12 feet high, coming above the floor 
made of split bimbu. The roof risea almost immediately from the 
floor, the walls not being more than a foot in height. ‘The roof is 
made souretimes of grass (alliing dlling Mal.) sometimes of rowa of 
bambu (sirap Mal.) sometimes of the sheaths of pinang leaves (oupé 
Mal.) The interior of the house forms a single apartment, so 
that parents and children all live ond sleep in the same chamber, 
which is not more than 12 to 15 feet in length and breadth, and 
which serves aleo for covking. For all entrance, the lowe has in 
front an opening of the size of a window, which perhaps closes 
by a kind of shutter of the bark of a tree, and which is always with- 
outalock. <A ladder of bambu leads to this strange door: above in 
the house the men wok, make cloths, keep their poultry, gonts, 
their implements of sgriculture, fire wood, boambus &e. For 
the rice they have granaries similar to the houses, ouly smaller, 
The utensils and household goods are easily named,—some pots, some 
baskets, some mats or goat skins to serve a8 mattrasses, a billet of 
squared wood to serve os a pillow ; theseare the whole. The moun- 
taineers who have become Mahomedans are beginning to construct 
their houses like the inhabitants of the plain. ‘The men of the 
Orang Dongo dress like the men of Bimé. They wear very. short 
trowsers of blie and white striped cotton; above it, a coarse sdirong 
also bine and white. ‘The rich only wear sometimes o short vest, 
the poor never have it, All have the hair long and smooth, confined 
by a band made of a Lontir leaf, and plaited in such os way that it 
sticks out side ways in the manner of a horn 4 to 6 inches in 
length. ‘They have no other bend dress. It is very remarkable 
that certain people of the South Sea Islands have a similar fashion 
of binding up the hair, for example at Otaheite, The men who 
have become Mahomedans wear upon the lend a piece of cotton in 
the form of a kerchief, os do nearly all the Malay inhahitants of the 
islands of the Archipelago, 

The women all wear very large trowsers which fall below the 
knees ond which there clasp the leg. ‘They are of very coarse cot- 
ton striped transversly in blue and white; above this they often 
(not always) wear a sarong of similar stuff. Like the men theyare 
also dressed in a vest, which is very large ond longer than that of 
the men, without -leeves but with the sleeve holes large. They 
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have no bead dress and they bind up the hair like the women ofthe 
plain. 

The mountaineers of Bima are, as far as regards race, the same 
people as the inhabitants of Bima itself; only they frequently have 
the skin more deeply coloured than the rest of the population. The 
women in general are of a frightful ugliness, and above all disfigured 
by a breast which has lost all its charms st a very early period. In 
this also the Oring Dongo remind me of the inhabitants of the 
Tengger mountains. The language of the Orang Dongo is the lan- 
guage of Bima ; they have certainly some other expressions which 
are not known in Bio, but these are nearly all expressions for ob- 
jects only known in the mountains, such as certain plants ke. The 
Oring Dongo have no written characters, and it may be said that 
they have not the slightest truce of literatare. 

Kut let us return again to the exterior and domestic life of these 
people. Their arms are the poignard and lance ; made almost ex- 
clusively in the villages of the plain. None are possessed of fire 
arms. It is forbidden to wear oruaments of gold or silver. They 
have only some rings and bracelets of copper and above all of brass, 
‘The food of these people is very nearly the same as that of the in- 
habitants of the low country. Rice and maise constitute the basis ; 
they add salt, legumes (prepared in the shape ot sambal,) poultry, 
dried meat (dindiag in Mnl:) dried fish &e,, But, what is a very 
erent peculiarity, the Orang Dongo eat every thing belonging to 
the animal kingdom, horses, pigs, moukeys, serpents, rate, bats &c., 
This is the reason why the Mahomedans of the country so heartily 
detest them, why they call them Caffres, why they regard them aa 
people filthy and impure. The Oring Dongo only drink water and 
briuin, an intoxicating liquor made of fermented rice, They make 
it very good (Letter than in the plain), and brown like beer. This 
arises from their slightly roasting the rice before fermenting it. 
They do not inake palm wine, tuikh). Fortunately they are yet 
ignorant of the habit of smoking Optom. Amongst the Orang 
Dongo, as throughout all Bima, the people possess many buffaloes 
and horses. They plant rice, maise, tobacco, putatoes Ae., The 
men are partial to the chace. In the mountains, they search for wax, 
rattans, and the fruit of the kamiri which grows abundantly there. 
There are travelling traders who live with the Oring Dongo and pur- 
chase these articles {rom them, or barter them for cotton cloths, ma- 
nufactures in iron and copper, such as knives, arms, ornaments &q. 
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The Orang Dongo are not fond of descending into the plain, and if 
they do so they hasten to return as soon as their business is fin- 
nished. They are not at all attached to the people of the plain, 
and these cheat and rob them in trade. That which still more 
frightens them, are the vexations and the extortions to which they 
are exposed on the part of their chiefs, both great andsmall, For- 
merly the father of the present Sultan forced them to give him a 
horse for a knife, a hatchet or a similar object. Even at present 
the chiefs make no seruple of demanding as a gift whatever takes 
their fancy at any time. 

The mountaineers have also their feasts, such as those at births, 
at marriages and al deaths. I have not assisted at any of these do- 
mestic feasta. A young man who is about to be married pays a 
certain sum to the parents of the girl. ‘This sum (jujrr in Mal.) is 
pot a fixed one, and varies according to the fortune of the parties. 
It is ordinarily paid in maturatia, for example, in buffaloes, horses, 
wax, cotton cloths &c. The newly married always commence house 
kecping in a new house. 

The law relating to the right of heritage is very simple. All the 
survivors, sons and daughters, father or mother, brothers or sisters, 
inherit equal shares. But that which is more curious, and what I 
have never met with any where else, is that the defunct himself in- 
herits from himeelf also, that is to say, he also lies his part in the 
heritage! All that falls of the heritage to the deceased is divided 
into three parts. Whatever can be burned ought to be burned. 
What cannot be burned, such os arms and ornaments, is buried with 
the deceased. All that is living in the possession of the defunct ought 
to be killed for the purpose of being eaten by the survivurs at the 
funeral entertainments which are not finished until all is consumed, 
To bury the dead they make a round and deep hole in the ground 
into which they put the corpse erect, giving lit his arms, rings, 
bracelets &e., then they put a brass basin (bokor in Malay) on the 
head, and close the tomb with a flagstone. I have seen many 
of these stones shutting tombs. In the mountains to the south east 
of Bimé the intermeut is still more extraordinary. They cut a trunk 
of a lonthar tree of the length of a man, then split the trunk and 
hollow out the two halves. In one of these two halvesthey lay the 
dead body, and place the other upon it. ‘This coffin is placed upriglt 
some place out side the village. Leaves of the lonthar are put up- 
on it which serve as an umbrella (payong in Malay.) When the 
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death feast commences they kill « buffalo, throw it down outuide the 
kampong, make a fence round it, and leave the dead animal thus 
until the feast is about to be finished, when, as a conclusion, the as- 
sistants devour the buffalo even although it is completely putrified. 
It remains for me to say a few words upon the religion of these peo- 
ple, if religion there is amongst them. 

From all that I have observed and learned the Oring Dungo 
know nothing of God, of a superior being, creator and preserver of 
the world. They are not even acquainted with Spirits good or bad, 
intermediatory between men and the genius, good and bad, of the 
world. Their ideas on this head are so thoroughly steeped in ma- 
terialism that they attribute all supernatural or incomprehensible 
force to real objects, such as, fur example, to the sun, the moon, 
the sea, trees, voleanos, and above all to stones. This perhaps 
arises from the circumstance that the whole of their country is 
nothing more than a mass of stones and rocks. The Oring Dongo 
are then true partisans of fetichism, as were probably all the inha- 
bitants of the Indian Archipelago in times more or less remote.* It 
is above all in the stones that they seem to have most confidence. 
In case of accident, or disease they address themselves to etones, 
they carry offerings to certain amongst them, all this to implore the 
favor and assistance of their genius, named Deéwd by the Orang 
Longo. There is still more. In front of exch house there are some 
large stones, flat and very smooth, which serve for tutelary stones 
to the inhabitants and at the same time as places where they do 
their needs! cach time the stowe has served the Inst purpose, it is 
carefully cleaned! 

The Oring Dongo have one great feast annually. It is called 
Roujd, and commences the first new moon after rice season, 
Some days previously they collect all the dogs and tie them up to 
make them very hungry. ‘Ihe first day of the fenst heing come, 
every one quits the villages, not a single person remaining, all go to 
the mountains where they amuse themselves with the chace and do- 
ing nothing, singing and shouting. ‘They must not avail themselves 
of fire arms; this would bring ill luck to the hunt. Every thing 
living, deer, wild pigs, monkeys, birds, serpents &c. is devoured ! 
The women orcupy themselves in the meantime in cooking and 
twisting threads of cotton bought in the plain and which are the 
ends of threads which each piece of eloth has at its extremities. 

See ante yol. 1. p. 289 
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When these ends of threads are twisted, the Orang Dongo make 
them anew into cloths of which they cut out their coarse clothes. 
It is asserted in Bimd that the assistants in the feast go entirely 
naked during its continuance. I do not believe this. No other 
person has ever assisted at this feast. The people of the plains dare 
not go during this time into the villages of the mountains, for it is 
then that the evil spirits (Seihtin gunong) are most active, most 
malicious, and most to be feared. After three days of feasting they 
return to the village ; on the morning after their return all repair to 
the sea side into which they throw the remains of the provisions of 
the mountains. ‘This is probably a kind of offering. When they 
go to the sea they put on their best clothes and ornaments, they 
then dance to music or clapping of hands, eat and drink, and in 
the evening return to the mountains, after which the feast is at an 
end, When I travelled in the country of Dongo it was a few days 
before the Ronjd. They were already making preparations for the 
feast, and I had the pleasure of hearing the furious yelling of the 
bound and famished dogs. It oughtto be added, that before quitting 
the village at the commencement of the feast, they lead a black dog 
round the kiimpong, every one whipping it. This dog is called Rowja 
and it is from it, they say, that the feast takes its name. It is not 
at all astonishing that such people should be superstitious. Every 
thing with them is matter for superstition. They dare not for ex- 
ample burn in their houses oil lamps, or tallow candles; this would 
cause a bad rice season. They only burn in the houses wax candles, 
or fambeaus of wood or bambu. They looked upon me every where 
asa Déwa, simply becanse on one of the ridges which I had climbed 
1 caught a young hind living, and because the resinous juice of the 
Semecarpus Anacardium did not injure on touching my skin. After 
all, the Orfing Dongo are a very peaceable people, submissive, labo- 
rious and timid to a very great degree. ‘Theft, assasination and 
adultery are almost unknown amongst them. Polygamy is permit- 
ted, but very little practised. For some time past, Hadjis and fana- 
tic Arabs have endeavoured to convert the Oring Dongo to Maho- 
medanism, They have not had much success. They do not adopt 
a very attractive method. They traverse the villages of the moun- 
taigeers, rod in hand, and crying “ dogs, do you wish to pray or not"! 
The converts, for there are some, remain as they were before, except 
that they wear a morsel of cotton handkerchief upon the head, 
do not eat pork any more but in secret, and construct their houses 
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like the people of the plain. They call their stones “ Nabi Ma- 
homed”* or else Déwa, but they put their confidence in them aos 
they have always done. The mountaineers, who haye become Ma- 
homedans go to be married in the mosques of the villages in the 
plain, and they ought also to assist in the ceremonies required by 
the Mahomedan religion. As to the political cireumstances of the 
Orang Dongo I have nothing to say. They are subjects of the Sul- 
tan of Bimi, like the other inhabitants of the country, governed in 
the same’ way, under the same laws and under the same servitude, 
the only difference being that they are more burdened than the others. 


H. ZouuivceEr. 


* See vol. L. p. 838" and note. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE DIALECTS OF TIMOR AND 
OF THE CHAIN OF ISLANDS EXTENDING 
THENCE TO NEW GUINEA. 


By Geo. Winpeorn Eann, Esg., M.R.A.S. 


Iw the south eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago, where op- 
portunities of social intercourse between the various petty tribes are 
of rare occurrence, every island, indeed every detached group of vil- 
Tages, has its own peculiar dialect, which is often unintelligible even 
to the tribes in its immediate neighbourhood. In some of the larger 
islands, Timor, for example, these tribes are so numerous, and the 
country occupied by many of them is so litth known, that it beeomes 
impossible to form even an approximative estimateof their number. 
As far as I have had opportunities of judging, however, the dialects 
spoken by these tribes differ more in appearance than in reality, and 
those at least of the brown-complexioned or Polynesian races seem to 
be mere subdivisions of one common langunge. | have given below a 
comparative vocabulary of the dialects spoken at different spots be- 
tween the south end of Timor and New Guinea, one for each group, 
which will afford some idea of the affinities which cxist, These, 
with the comparative vocabulary of the dialects of Saparua, Ceram, 
&e, in Sir Stamford Raffles’ History of Java, will furnish one spe- 
cimen at least for every group in the Timor and Banda seas, with 
the exception of Sumba or Sandalwood Island, and although not 
eontaining many words, they will probably be found sufficient for all 
common purposes of comparison. 

The more extended vocabulary given below is that of one of the 
dialeets of the island Kissa, near the east end of Timor, one of the 
Serwatty group. It is spoken by more than two thirds of a popu- 
lation extimated to amount to 8,000, probably as large a number as 
will be found any where in these speaking one particular din- 
leet, and as there is no evidence of the inhabitants having mixed iu 
the slightest degree with the Papuans, it is well adapted to furnish 
a specimen of this eastern group of dialects. Having visited the is- 
land on several occasions, | had repeated opportunities of revising 
the vocabulary, which became the more necessary from the circum- 
eta.ce of individuals differing somewhat in the pronunciation of cer- 
tain words, especially of those which contained gutturals. 
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On my first arrival at Kissa, I was very much struck by the pe- 
culiar harshness of the Iangunge, owing to the immense number of 
guttarals it contained, coupled with the total absence of the nasal 
“9, (so common in the western dialects of the Archipelago, at 
well asin those of the Australinns and Papuans), and with the almoss 
total absence of sibilants, I was thence induced to suppose that 
the Innguage of these groups would prove an entirely new one, but 
upon examination I found that at least one sixth of the words con- 
tained in the vocabulary corresponded with the Malayan, but were 
eo disguised by the substitution of one consonant for another, that 
the affinity, in many instances, could not be recognised without dif- 
fienlty. For example, in the words common to both languages the 
“t” of the Malayan is represented by a guttural “k"; “a” by a 
guttural “h’’; and “b “by “w"™. The follow examples will give 
an iden of the effect of such transposition : 


English. Malayen. Kissa. |) English. Malayan, Missa. 





Stone hatn wahku. || Hog habi Wal. 
Sea tosé koahé. || Feather buln wulu. 
Eve mata makan. || Hot panns manah. 
Dead mati maki. || Wrong nala hala, 
Heart nti akin. || Hard kras kereh. 
Heary brat werek |} Milk BURA hubu. 
Broken patel pehkj. || Wash hase haha. 
Ear telingn kilin. |) New bharu wohru. 
Enst timur kimur. | 


With regard to the structure of the language I cannot say mach. 
To decide upon this point it is necessary to be perfectly familiar 
with the language, and where it has not a written character, this fa- 
miliarity can only be acquired by long residence among the people 
who «peak it. 1 have therefore contented myself with giving a few 
sentences at the end of the vocabulary, and even these are not to be 
entirely depended wpon, for as it became neressary for me to obtain 
them through the medium of the Malayan language, my informants 
may have adopted the idiom of that language in giving me the sen- 
tences that I required. I feel confident, however, that its composi- 
tion will not be found to differ greatly from the Malayan, or rather 
from the Bugis, (to which, of all the written languages of the Ar- 
chipelago it appears to bear the greatest affinity) and also that it 
will prove more simple and defective than either, Jt struck me as 
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heing quite unfitted fur the explanation of abstract ideas, and no 
greater proof of its meagreness is required than the fet that one 
single term is employed to indicate circumstances that have only an 
indirect adinity, For instance, “ old” and“ poor” are expressed by 
the same word, “ naikléher.” 

The system of orthography for dialects that possess no written 
character has now become so well established, that it is scarcely ne- 
eessary to give the power of the different vowels: a is pronounced ag 
in father ; ¢ as in ever, ¢ (with an accent) as the ey in they; i as in 
ravine, and w is invariably to be pronounced in the continental man- 
ner, like the ow in soup, The comma between two vowels os in “ ko- 
ka'al” indicates a slight guttural which no letter in our alphabet is 
calculated toexpress. The accent is always on the penultimate, un- 
less the coutrary is indicated. 


A, an ita, ida. Bathe naroho. 
Abide namomali. Bay holok. 
Accept koka’al. Be nile. 
Accompany  leunohi. Beard wehin wulu. 
Aged naik leber. Heat merelucy, 
Agrecable namini. Beautiful maruru. 
All na'akewi. Become nantbali. 
Alive mori-mori. Bee wanyi. 
Alligator lawoor. Beg napanak, 
Anger nahan. Belly konoin. 
Ant keirsi. Bent napaléha. 
Areca nut poor. Better walanrehi. 
Arm liman, Bind na'akéri, 
Ashes ap. Bite nihi. 
Ask maukani. Black mékin. 
Assist pabkur. Blind makantdk. 
Blood ra’arn. 
Back ko*arn. Blow (to) mown. 
Bad ailandi. Blue makomak. 
Bald ulu-por. Board (plank) awahan. 
Bamboo oho. Body kemen. 
Bargain tawar. Boil (to) na'‘ali, 
Bark (a3 a.dog) abu kour. Bold nahuhuro, 
Basket ipun. Bone ruhurui. 


Bread-fruit uru. 
Break paha. 
Breast irohan. 
Broad napalowo 
Broken pabki. 
Brother maélwali-anulu. 
Buffalo arpau. 
Buy well. 
| (to) mapulu, 
Canoe o’omakan. 
Cape loron. 
Carry mawari. 
Cat pusi. 
Catch keli. 
Centipede sahidrni. 
Change heri. 
Charcoal aren. 
Cheek muman., 
Chew (to) ma'an. 
Child rin-tatehan. 
Chin wéhin. 
Chizel wakeki_ 
Clay enimo-memeri. 
Clean moumou. 
Cleave, cloven nadiweki. 
Clever nahursi. 
Cloth tapi. 
Cloud kakan, 
Cloves jenki. 
Coco-nnt rohort. 
Cold rin, 
Come mai. 
Copper pirah. 
Cover atawé. 
Cough hoaro. 
Count akié. 
Crooked —_napiléo. 
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Cry (to) kaisi. 
Current hari. 

Cut (to) ta‘ari. 
Darkness naumetik. 
Daughter  upian- mavek. 
Day lerit. 

Dead maki. 

Deaf robon. 
Descend (to) kopur. 
Dew warenwuhi. 
Die (to) maki. 
Difficult heheli. 

Dig (to) —nahiri. 
Distant kohn. 

Dive helemi. 

Dog ahua. 
Dream (to) namarimi. 
Dress (clothes) nai nairi. 
Drink (to) nomon. 
Drunk nahak. 

Dry naporok. 
Dumb akukur. 
Dust mol 

Dwarf (a) _ria-teteul. 
Each ma'shaku. 
Ear kilin, 

Earth enimo, noha. 
Earthquake ruru-ai. 
East kimur, 

Eat na‘an, yohon, 
Egg (birds) manu-keér, 
Elbow liman-jhun, 
Empty mouMoU, 
Enter lararan. 
Entrails §konoin-rarama. 
Eve makan 


Eye-brow makan-wulu. 
Eye-lid makan-ihorn. 
Face oin-makan. 
Fall (to) pupur. 
False haala, 
Father bapa. 
Father(step) bapa turan. 
Fear namakauku. 
Feathers wulu, 
Fever nakanhir. 
Few tapuran. 
Fight (to) na’aisni. 
Fill, full, penol, 
Find lernahli. 
Finger limin-rahan. 
Finished oroidmer. 
Fire al. 

Fish ihan. 
Flame rob, léhr. 
Flesh maheine. 
Fly (a) lahri. 
Foot thin, 
Forehead leren. 
Forgotten renhamlin. 
Fowl Manu. 
Fruit wom. 

Fry (to) noori. 
Flue aut-Ai. 

Fall penoh. 
Garden apakeé, 
Give ya'ali, 
Goat jatuawi, 
Gold mahé, 
Good wahan, 
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Grand-father opai. 


Great lalihap. 
Grow mohri. 
Guava mahami. 
Hair of the (head) murukon. 
Hand liman. 
» (right) liman-ownhan. 
» (left) liman-iyak-iyak. 
Hard kereh. 
Hatchet héhi. 
He, She inyl. 
Head nlu-wahku. 
Hear terua. 
Heart akin. 
Heat manah. 
Heary werek. 
Help (to)  pahkur. 
High kuhlu. 
Hill wohor-aan, 
Hire (to) naiteheli, 
His, hers ainina, 
Hog wawi. 

» (wild) wawi-merui, 
Hot manah, 
House rome. 

Hung, hang wauri. 
Hungry namalora, 
Husband mohoni 

I yahu. 
Island nohan. 
Tron wonokon, 
It inyi. 
dack-fruit (nangka) uru-malai, 
Joy raamnodi. 
Jump nehis 
Keen namalorna, 
Keep (to)  pahkuéti. 


Kiss masir. 
Knee éhin-koorn. 
Knife kuri. 
Know (to) iawervin. 
Lame tehku. 
Larre lalihap. 
Laugh nalau. 
Leaf au-kawi. 
Ler thin. 
Lie down _heriali. 
Light (of day) léhr. 
Light (weight) naparan. 
Lighting litar-litar-maki, 
Lip nibikan. 
Live (to) mo’ori, 
Living mori-mori. 
Long naharu. 
Look (to) —_tollé. 
Lose (to) = renhamlin. 
Mad seri seri. 
Maize kaliéku. 
Make (to) = ihir. 
Man (a) mohoni, rin, 
Mankind _—_ria. 
Mango mampilan. 
Many lapiak. 
Mat pikir. 
Melon (water) sépu. 
Middle tohoro. 
Milk huhu. 
Millet nékémi. 
Mouth wollilit, 
Moon wolli, 
Mother ina. 

» (step) § ina-turan. 
Mountain wohor. 
Mount (to) haher. 
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Much 
Mouth 


lapiak. 


Mulberry (paper) wera. 


My, mine 


ainuhw. 


Nail (finger) liman-makan. 


me (iron) 
Name 
Near 
Neck 
Nephew 
Niece 
New 
Night 
North 
No 
Nose 


Old 
Open 
Orange 
Other 
Owe (to) 
Our 


Papaya 
Past 

Pay (to) 
Pea 
Perish 
Pigeon 
Pillow 
Plaintain 


rohé, 


onaram. 
nahurani. 
kelan. 
molwa'i-anam., 
yaouare-anan. 
wohru-wobru. 
rahé, 

ka"ali, 

iruni. 


naikléher. 
hariyi. 
sapu. 
even. 
ohkon. 
iki-niki. 


mumalai. 
lakumuti. 
selina. 
mutiara. 
laururu. 
inka, 
merpati. 
luni. 
muhu. 


Plantation apaké. 


Plate (a) 


pin, 


Please (to) riamnodi. 


Poor 


naikléher. 


Potatoe (sweet) hamt. 


Pound (to) kukun. 
Pall (to) ~—hélé. 
Putrid poop. 
Rain ohkon. 
Ready napakeki. 
Reesilect mahinorki. 
Red memeri. 
Repair wahani. 
Request napanak. 
Respect hiheni. 
Return waliali, 
Rib rusian. 
Rice alueri-ihir. 
. (boiled) haha. 
Rich léhernala. 
Rig iit nameloho. 
Ripe aWwird. 
Rise namaka. 
River oira-lapi. 
Rob nabori. 
Round pupnuhan. 
Run lari. 
Sago (prepared) lehular. 
» (tree)  pihir. 
Sand totlé. 
Same nohiwuk. 
Say (to) a’ahevi. 
Scrape worn. 
Scratch haruka, 
Sea kahé. 
See (to) tollé. 
Sell naolo. 
Send jopeni. 
Shake nararurd.. 
Sharp namalorna. 
Share ha‘ari. 
Sheep pipl. 
Short téul, tetéal. 


Shoulder 
Shove 
Sick 
Silent 
Siliy 
Sing 
Sister 
Sit 
Skin 
Sky 
Slave 
Sleep 
Slow 
Small 
Smoke 
Smooth 
Sop 
Son 
Some 
South 
Sparks 
Speak 
Spoon 
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kawahal, 
mohkuli. 
apina. 
kerkaram. 
knna-woroin., 
nahinari. 
yaonarJ. 
naikoro. 
hilikin, 

a am. 
ahka. 
namicuru. 
kerkermit. 
teta’an. 
ai-malo 
uikana. 
upian-mohoni. 
taperan. 
hehéli. 
karan. 
ai-lébr 
wahkuna. 
keiri. 
hurua. 


Stab (to) katir, 
Stammer (to) ahak, 
Stand (to) mamiriri. 


Star kaleor. 
Steady kerkaram. 
Steal namanaha. 
Stone wahku. 
Stool awahan. 
Storm ané-lalahap. 
Straight namléloriet. 
— naruri 
iheheni. 
ce kéhu. 
Sun, béri, lébri. 
Sun-rise lehr-inha. 
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Sun-set lehr-inhelim. 
Swamp tail. 
Sweep  sapu. 
Sweet namina, 
Swim nani, 
Sword rahai. 
Take kokéal. 
Tall kulu, 
Tamarind au-muli. 
Tame ormenor,. 
Tell mau kani. 
Teeth nihan. 
"That enen. 
Thateh kanari. 
They é@neni. 
Theirs hirira. 
Thick namawal 
This enieni, 
Thigh ehin-lapan. 
Thin namanisa. 
Think ainork, 
Thirsty maroho. 
Thou oho. 
‘Thread awahi. 
Thy, thine wnu-uma, 
Thomb  _liman-lapan, 
Thunder nohan-nuhur. 
Timid namkaku. 
Tin kimiru. 
Tongue naman 
Tortoise-shell keirni, 
Touch tukulu. 
Tree au-hon. 
Turn napailili, 
Turtle enw. 
Valley kau. 

Very idmeé. 
Village = lehké. 


Uncover hariya. 
Understand a'avroin. 
Waist heran. 
Wait lapani. 
Walk malaha. 
Wash baha. 
Water oira. 

o> (nalt) oira kahé. 
Wax Lilli. 
We ika. 
Weep naheri. 
Weigh knili. 
Well (of water) oira-makan. 
West warak, 
Wet pau kn. 
What inha‘ay. 
Which é*evi. 
Whirlwind turuhé. 
White waraha, 
Who inhohi. 
Wicked ailandi. 
Wife hohon. 
Wind ané. 
Window awoli. 
Woman ritemavel. 
Wood wu. 
World noha, 
Wrong hala. 
Wound no'er. 
Yam uwi. 
Year aninit. 
Yellow ma‘ ara. 
Yes wahan. 
Yesterday iravi. 
Yet makun, 
You oho. 
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Numerals. 
1 ita, ida. 20 weroh. 
9 woror. a1 werol-ita, 
3 wokél. oO welikel. 
4 wo-ah ka. 40 weli-ahka, 
5 walima* 50 welj-lima, 
6 Wanam. i) well-nam. 
7 wo-iko. 70 weli-iko. 
ra wo-ah. BU) welli-lia, 
9 wo-hi. Hit weli-hi, 
10 ita-weli. 100 rahoita, 
11 _—sita-weli-ita. 1,000 = riun-ita. 
12 ita-weli-woror, 
A dog. Ahua ita, 
He is very old Inyi naikleher idmé. 


his is very bad, but the other 
is worse. 

The river is os broad as this 
ship. 

Buffaloes are scarce in that coun- 
try: a 

He has been dead o Jong time. 

Come here. 

A strong wind is coming. 

The wells are dry and we have 
no waiter. 

Do you understand what I say 
to you ? 

Is the fruit ripe or nut? 

What is your name ? 

Every body knows. 

I am hungry, give me something 
to ent. 

Come and assist me. 


Envien ailandi wahké, enen jake 
wahkée, 

Oira-lapi napa-lowe nahoi kapal 
enient. 

Arpau kanlap nohé enen. 


Maki nalahol idmé, 

Mil beet. 

Ané lalahapi maj-mé. 

Oira maken waporok, oira ka'a- 
li, 

Ohom aavroin yolw o’uhevi o- 
ho F 

Woio awara mehé kaon ? 

Onaram toll ? 

Ria no’akemi iaweroin. 

Yalm namalara mala ahida yo- 
hon. 

Mai pulkur vahu. 


————— 


mL | 





English. 


_.- oe ee 





Island of Hott 
(pear §. W. end 
ef Timor.) 






esa 
dua 
bel 
a‘ 
lima 
ne 
hibit 
fala 
siti 


sancaholu 
sangoholu-iee 


dua holu 
natu dan 


nusil 

ol 

léroh 
fulan 
dung 
hata-holl 
ita 


Foti 
busa 


bibi 
ha'i 





COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 


Coepang. 


(8. W. extreme 
of Timor. ) 


bo-esa-mesi. | 


bo-nun 
natu=-mesi 


pala 
oir 
nenoh 
fara 
fob 
hatoni 
bifé 


fof 
neu 


bibl 
oahu 





Vialo. 
(N.E. extreme 
of Timor.) 


taine réeniokani 


Leann etjd 
toan ulud 
rohe 
moka 

ira 

wal 
uru 


malharu 
tupori, 
chao 
chao walt 
Langan 
khaki 
nats 
iru 
ole 
wali 
peal 
iparu 
atsar 
re 

ipi 
et 
olar 


| Kissa. 





ia 
woror 
wokel 
wo-ahka 
walitma 
Wa-1nimM 
wo-iko 


wo-nh 


wo=hi 
ita-well 
ita-weli-ita 
weroh 
welike| 
raho-ita 
riun=lta 
noha 
ora 

leri 

wolll 
kaleor 
motont 
mavek 
ulu-wahka 
murukon 
limon 
ehin 
maken 
irtuni 
nuran 
kilin 
wawi 
ahaa 


| mand 


mang 
joloawi 
au-hon 
ai 





Tenimber. | 


( Baba.) 
Loa 

bore 
walel 
ajeti 
walima 
Wa-lett 
Wa-i1é 
wa-am 
Wih-siawa 
aluli 
alili=ita 
we-rior= 
we-lekeli 
pide 
riwen-ila 
inh 

ler 

leher 
volle 
tiola 
amenmeni 
wala 
clone 
murutne 
limon 
logami 
makina 
irinne 
norinne 
telinné 
wawil 
ahia 

iwir 
mani 
bibl 

aia 





Kéh Islanda. 


as 


¢h Doulan)]| 


5a 

ru 
antel 
an-far 
an-lim 
an-fac 
an—fis 
an-WaHul 
an=~Sitl 
wit 


wuten mehe 


put-ru 
pot—el 
rau 
riwon 
nohe 
wair 
lcher 
huoan 
nahr 
bun-ran 
wol-waol 
uhn 
morn 
liman 
ehan 
malan 
mira 
ngoen 
arun 
wave 
yahao 
manut 
manur 
bib 
ulin 





Arru Islands. 
( Wokan.) a 


itu 

Tua 

Insi 

kal 

lima 
dnubu 
doben 
larva 
teri 
urfafahia 


fafa 
waya 
lorat 
fulon 
tawar 
les 
kodar 
fuku 
ara 
lima 
ebahi 
mata 
juri 
fafahi 
tohari 
fot 
foh 
tor 
man 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND UF BANKA. 
By Tuomas Honsrrenv, Esq. M.D. 
MINERALOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 
( Continued from p. 427.) 


I wave now to relate the remarks [ made in the tract which ex- 
tends from the bottom of the Bay of Klabbet to the eastern shores 
of the island. T pursued my route up the river of [ayfng, one of 
the largest rivers not only of this part, but of the island generally. 
Its course is, on the whole, from west-north.west to east-south-enst 
It pervades, for a considerable distance the southern part of the sl- 
luvial district, and it approaches, in some of its curves, the northern 
promontories of the Gunung Miiriss. Its banks are covered with In- 
xuriant vegetation and it receives numerous smaller rivulets. Near 
the old settlement of Pangkal-puti I perceived large rocks pro- 
jecting beyond the water, but the superstition of the natives prevent- 
ed an examination: the principal branch now takes a direction near- 
ly north, while a smaller continues towards the east, this lends to 
Laying. Beyond the division the country in many places is clear 
and the banks are ocassionally exposed : their colour is whitish and 
they consist of pure white sand mixed with clay. 

On landing at Laying and ascending a gently inclining eminence 
which leads to the stockade, [ remurked, dispersed on the grounil, 
the usual subst neces that are found at the mines; on enquiry, how- 
ever, I was surprized to hear that no mine had been worked on that 
spot. This directed me to examine this hill and several vallies in 
the neighbourhood with more attention. J found in various places 
fragments of pure quarts and felspor on the surface or very superfi- 
cially covered with soil, they were bedded in the usual mixture of 
sind and clay which forms the strata of the mines. This mixture 
also covered separately extensive plains, and alternated with spots of 
pure sand, The fragments of quartz and felspar were in many in- 
stances of considerable size. Where the hill was exposed by verti- 
eal sections made by art, these substances were more distinctly ob- 
served in their natural sitnation. 

Near the banks of the river [ observed large detached fragments 
of Red-Iron-stone and of Sand-stone, The clay had offen a redilish 
eolour. 
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In a valley ina different direction from the stockade, which trans- 
mits a small branch discharging itself into the lance river, these ap- 
pearances were still more evident aud instructive. The descent 
about 30 feet, is very steep: at the bottom, near the banks of the 
rivulet, I found an extensive vein of Red-Iror-stone. Its surface 
is very uneven and covered with excavation and cellulosities by the 
occasional operation of the water to which it is exposed. The adl- 
hesion of its particles is not strong; it is spungy and absorbs the 
water, but acquires more consistence by drying. ‘The fracture re- 
sembles that of an earthy masa; if force is applied the rock breaks 
into irregular fragments, ond presents a variegated substance, cellu- 
Jous or spongy, consisting of particles of an oclireoux nature and col- 
our from dark brown to yelluw. Black spots possessing nearly a 
metallic lustre are likewise perceptible, 

A peculiarity of this Red-Iron-stone is its being very copiously 
interspersed with minute particles very lustrous, somewhat reser. 
bling mica, but exhibiting an appearanes more truly metallic, os 
small folim or squares. 

The side of the billon thisdescent presents the strata of which it 
is composed very distinetly, I noticed the following : 

1. Bail. 

2. Sand mixed with fragments of course quartz. 

3. Clay with large fragment of quartz ond felspar, resembling 
those that are found ot the aqueduets of the mines. The most care- 
ful comparison with those that were taken up at the mines of both 
peninsulas above described, several mow'hs after they were collected, 
shows no difference.in their nature or appearance, 

The siliceous portions are pure quartz, or a variegated mixture of 
quartz and felxpar, their fracture ond mode of separation agrees 
with that of the objects already described ; some fragments consist of 
minute particles of quartz regularly erystallized bedded in felspar 
which is decomposed and appears os o white powder, The separat- 
ed particles of the pure felspar are rhombs, prisms Soc. 

Those layers in which the clay was more abundant, both in this 
valley and on the ascent of the hill above mentioned, equally agree 
with those olserved at the mines; the clay is mostiy of a white co- 
lour, and contains minute siliceous particles of the nature of the 
larger ones. 

The compact Red-Tron-stone was found in detached fragments 
pot only near the banks of the river, as mentioned above, but in va- 
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rious other situations about the stockade of lévine: The fracture 
of some of these resembled those of Jebus, others consisted of con- 
centric bands, and were more compact and ponderous. 

The appearances exhibired by this valley and by the whole neigh- 
bourhood were very interesting, they shewed plainer than T had yet 
remarked the conjunction of the Red-Iron-stone with substances de- 
rived from decomposed rocks of the primitive portions of the Island; 
but the conclusions will be made in another place. 

In proceeding from Laying on a course varying east, and east- 
north-east, the tract is low and many parts are occasionally over- 
flowed : these require, to admit passage, some assistance, which is 
afforded, as in other parts of the island, by means of bridges con- 
structed by the natives of long slender poles placed near each other 
and united by rattans, The country is covered with woods and the 
soil is black and deep. A short distance beyond Laying I noticed 
detached fragments of Red-Eron-stone ; these were followed at inter- 
vals of various distances by extensive fixed veins of the same kind of 
stone, alternating again with tracts on which all the fragments were 
loose, and rounded on the surface like those of the purely allaviat 
districts. ‘The hill Gunong Pantja is observed worth, o little east 
fromm the road. The country continues low and marshy, the road 
crosses various rivulets flowing into the large river of Laying ; this 
I also passed near its source. 

Pore white sand is occasiona'ly observed, and the country gradu- 
ally rises as one approaches the vicinity of the mines of Maftd; large 
fragments of siliceous atones (resembling those of Liyang &e.) are 
now found on the surface, alternating with loose fragments or fixed 
veins of Red-Iron-stone, and this succession continues to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lampur. Beyond the districts of Katt the forests 
have mostly been destroyed, the country is open and the hills are 
plainly observed: there is, indeed, . constant alternation of vallies 
and elevations, producing a waving surface, srmilar to that between 
Jebus and the district of the Lower-furnace. 

The mountain of Bettung is observed in the east, the hill Sam- 
bong-Gero nearly south-east, and the mountain Miirass occasionally 
in the west. 

Having arrived in sight of the village and furnace of Limpur, I 
observed a steep hill, about half a mile north of the road, partly 
vered with verdure. On examination it was found to consist of o 
pile of large rocks rising on the whole perpendicularly alove 50 feet. 
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The sides were externally in most cases fiat or tabular, but the sur- 
face was grooved or pitted. Those fragments which were separate ' 
from the common pile had generally on oblique disposition. The ge- 
neral colour of the rocks externally was grey, but they were varie- 
pated with narrow streaks or lines, formed by a substance different 
from the common rock, and often crossing each other in a manner 
similar to those above described found in the river of Kampik ; at 
these lines they separated into rhomboidal and pyramidal fragments, 
of great variety. The colour of the fracture was light blue or white, 
and lines of a different colour were observed on it os on the surfner. 

The substance of the rocks was purely siliceous and exhibited nut 
the least sensibility on the application of the strong ncids, Frag- 
ments of the same kind of stone were brought to me by the natives 
from the declivities of the mountain Penyibong, possessing the same 
colour, fracture, disposition to separate &e., the similarity, in one 
respect, of the rocks in the river of Kampak has already been men- 
tioned, and similar rocks were afterwards found in the env.rows of 
Minto. ‘This rock deserves some notice in the mineralogy of Ban- 
ké, its nature approaches to that of Hornblende ; but I shall not, ot 
present, give it specific name: is probably belo gs to the class of 
Primitive trap of Werner. Its fracture considerably resembles that 
of Basalt. 

This pile is placed in some degree intermediate between the se- 
condary district (or that consisting of Red-Iron-stone and of various 
strata) and the primitive ridges which traverse the eastern bounda- 
dary of the peninsula. From the mouth of the river of Liiydng to 
the mines of Katt’ the country is but little raised above the level of 
the ocean, Near the mines of Katté and further eastward the coun- 
try gradually rises: it is connected with the district containing the 
mines of Mapur and Dshenidng above mentioned, stretching thence 
in a southern direction to the extremity of the island. This tract 
comprises the mines of Sungie-liit, Marawdng and Pangkal-pinang. 

Although the same substances found in the parts of the island al- 
ready described constantly occur again, there are peculiarities in 
the arrangement of the strata, and in the component parta, of which 
T shall endeavour to give an acconnt in the continuation of the mi- 
neralogical details. 

The chief mines of the district of Sungie-lidt, (besides those of 
Ratt and Daheniang already mentioned) are those of Lampur, Ayer 
Durin, Robo and Robo-kli: the former two are situated westward, 
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the latter enstward of the bill Bettung. In one of the small mines 
of Lampur I remarked the layer of Tin-ore, more superficial than 
I had hitherto been accustomed to: under a thin covering of soil of 
about six inches the miners shewed me the stratum and produced 
a small quantity of ore by the usual process of washing. The whole 
depth of the stratum was from 6 to feet. In the upper part, 
which contained a cousiderable admixture of clay it was very thin- 
ly disseminated ; the lower portion, congisting chiefly of minute par- 
ticles of a siliceous nature, contained larger proportions of the ore. 
The particles which compose this stratum are almost uniformly mi- 
nute and it required considerable search to collect some explanato- 
ry specimens of a moderate size. Besides the usual fragments of 
decomposed primitive rocks, I found some of a kind which appear- 
ed peculiar to this tract. Ithad externally an irregular form, some- 
what botryoidal or deeply corroded, the angles all rounded and shew- 
ing strongly the effects of a current of water. ‘The fracture exhibi- 
ted o stone of the nature of Hornblende, of different shades of coloor. 
Some of the fragments had a reddish hue, others were intersected 
by lines in 2 manner similar to the large pile of rocks abovemen- 
tioned. In differeut parts of the environs of the minesof Lampur, 
flint is occasionally found, small pieces were given me by the min- 
ers, and large fragments have occasionally been carried away by the 
former Kongsies, but 1 was not fortunate enough to find it in its na- 
tural situation. ‘The fragments | procured had the usual yellowish 
grey colour: the stone appears to exist here only in small quantity. 
Several of the botryoidal fragments abovementioned considerably ap- 
proached to the nature of it in their fracture. 

Proceeding from the mines of Lampur the rond gradually aop- 
proaches the northern extremity of the mountain of Bettung: the 
tract is nearly level, and extensive surfaces are in some places 
covered with a deep layer of sand. I noticed comparatively few 
loose Rled-Iron-stones, and none in fixed rocks. About 2 miles to 
the west of Sungie-lidt large granite rocks project form the surface, 
they are here thinly dispersed, on approaching the mountain the 
number increases, and when it comes distinctly into sight numerous 
large rocks are perceived on the declivities. 

The first mine which I examived in the environs of Sungie-liat 
was that of /Foongin ; it is one of the few large mines of this dis- 
trict and has lately been opened. ‘The workmen were employed on 
a pit whieh was, at this time, 10 feet deep, the strata under the soil 
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cousisted of alternate bands of sand of different colours: there was 
something singular in the appearance of these strata, which exhibi- 
ted strikingly the agitation of water at the period of stratification. 
No Breecias were observed in the environs, nor had any remained 
at the aqueducts after the washing of the ore. 

The contents of the last stratum of the pit lately worked were 
still accuroulated and afforded me an opportunity of examining the 
substances separately and of collecting explanatory specimens. There 
was a striking peculiarity in every thing found at this mine; the 
operation of a powerful cause which is evident in the arrange- 
ment of the superior strata shews itself here in the effect produced 
on the separate fragments composing the last layer which contains 
the ore of tin. These substances are almost purely siliceous, com- 
posed of quartz, felepar, mica and schorl: among which are found 
occasionally masses of clay, but they appear to have been subjected 
to a power, which in many eases has completely dissolved their uni- 
on or the adhesion of their particles: most of them are so loose in 
their texture that they cannot be handled, but separate and crumble 
to pieces when one endeavours to take them up; others still retain 
some adhesion, but the fracture shews a greater readiness to separa- 
tion then is generally observed in the stones remaining at the aque- 
ducts. In a few the external surface has remained partially entire, 
these are completely rounded by attrition. The regularly striated 
suriace which appears on some of the fragmenta is highly character- 
istic of their original constitution, the particles of quartz have re- 
mained and shew themselves on the strie while the felspar separates 
asa white powder. In come fragments the erystallization of the 
particles of quarts is very regular and these approach the nature of 
rock-crystal: others again consist of minute slender crystals, whieh 
break when the least force is applied, presenting a fracture covered 
with numerous needle-shaped points; many of the fragments pos- 
sessing more solidity, have rounded angles, and their surface marked 
with numerous intersecting lines shews them to belong to those si- 
liceous rocks which have already been noticed as oceurring in ex- 
tensive veins in different parts of the iuland. 

The white friable substance, foun at the termination of the stra- 
tum, was copiously dispersed through the leap, and to this the par- 
ticles of tin-ore mostly adhered, 

The situation of this mine is about two miles from the eastern 
ehore of the island and one from the northern extremity of the 
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mountain Bettung in a direction almost south of the mine-district 
of Dshenidng. 

A small mine is worked within 2 mile of the one just described. 
The ore is here found nearer the surface; the layers consist of sand 
and coarse siliceous fragments; a white friable clay is peculiarly 
abundant in this mine. 

The strata containing the ore have been very abundant at Sungie- 
fiat, In an east-south-enst direction from the stockade I passed a 
tract of several miles in which alternate spots occurred from which 
the ore had been extracted chiefly by small works. Many of the 
ageuducts of the old mines were still discernable. Among the re- 
maining stones I found rock-crystal in great abundance, some had 
remained perfectly transparent others had the surface clouded by 
attrition and the angles rounded: a kind of impure crystal also oc- 
curred nearly opaque with the sides regularly transversely veined. 
The stones found at Wunhin already indicated the vicinity of an 
extensive tract containing rock-crystal and numerous specimens were 
formerly collected here by the miners, A little east on the road, T 
met a large vein of a siliceous rock covering an extensive surface 5 
where it was exposed the crystals appeared regularly formed and near- 
ly transparent, a white friable powder was observed on the fracture. 

About mile eastward of this rock large siliceous stones round- 
ed on the surface were found on the road, others appeared detached 
from larger fragments, the fracture of these was intersected like the 
siliceous rocks of Kampik &e. 

The road to the mines of Robo passes near the foot of the moun- 
tain Puwaék whose promontories form the projecting point Tanjong 
Rayé. 1 here had an opportunity to examine some high precipit- 
ous rocks which were observable at a great distance from the roail. 
They were granite similar to that found near the other mountains of 
Binké, but the component parts were more equally distributed and 
mostly in small grains; the mica existed in larger proportion and 
small lamine of schorl were also perceptible. Externally the fel- 
spar appeared in minute parallellugrams and the particles of quartz 
much exceeded it in size. Many of these rocks were observed on 
the declivities of the mountain Puwak which is here without vegeta- 
tion for a considerable distance. Near the foot of this mountain 
and in the vicinity of these rocks, several emall mines are at present 
worked, though the most productive spots have been exiusted and 
one observes extensive surfaces turned up by mining. 
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In one of the mines in which the workmen were at this time em- 
ployed, the ore is found but a few feet below the surface. Under 
the soil I remarked a layer of white clay containing siliceous parti- 
eles. It often separated in large masses which hod greatly the ap- 
pearance of the granite of the neighbouring hills in a state of com- 
plete decomposition ; particle of mica and schorl were distinctly per- 
eeived in it. Among the stones at the aqueducta were some silice- 
ous fragments of considerable size, several of these resembled the 
stones found at Wunhin, but they had generally more consistence. 
The fragments of felspar hod mostly rounded angles, some were 
botryoidal and the eolour of all was white or yellow. Fragments 
of Breccia were very sparingly distributed. 

The last mine which I examined at Robo was near the eastern 
boundary of the island : the ore is here found within half a mile from 
the ocean. The stratum commences immediately under the soil and 
extends on an average to a depth of ten feet; it consists of sand of a 
dirty yellow and grey colour, through which the ore is thinly dis- 
tributed : it is mot perceptible to the bare eye. 

This stratum contained comparatively few large fragments, and 
those which I found were mostly anomolous in their nature. The 
siliceous fragments were generally of a deep blue coloor, a few were 
white, and some regular rock-crystals also occurred, besides these 
I found : 

], A fine grained sandstone intersected with regular lines. 

2. A coorses grained sand-stone. 

3. Small fragments of amygdaloids in thin plates different both 
in colour and consistence from the common breccias. 

4. A pecies of slate, differing from common slate only by a 
greater degree of hardness: its fracture, colour and streak are the 
same. I have not found this species of stone in its original situs- 
tion or in fixed veins, and | cannot therefore trace it to its origin. 
This was the only mine in which I found it. The place where the 
kind of sand-stone here mentioned exists in extensive veins and 
rocks will be pointed out in the sequel, All the substances occurring 
at this mine exhibit the appearance of having been carried hither 
from a considerable distance. 

On the course from Sungie-liat to Mariwing I passed between 
two separate promontories of the mountain Bettung, stretching se- 
veral miles to the north, ‘This hill continues the primitive ridge 
from the district of Belinyo (and Lumat) south of the low alluvial’ 
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tract which transmits the large river of Layang: one orm of this 
ridge, the mountain Puwak above mentioned, extends eastward form- 
ing Tanjong Réy4, its continuation to the south I followed and met 
at different points. Leaving the northern hills the road proceeds 
close to the east side of the mountain Bettung for several miles and 
then diverges towards the mines of Robo-Kll. 

Large rocks of granite cover the separate hills, as well as the 
sides of the large mountain ; here the piles are uncommonly large, 
precipitous or widely rounded resembling both in fracture nod com- 
ponents parts those found on the tract from Klabbet to Mamp4ng : 
the only obvious difference I remarked was less regularity in the dis- 
tribution of the felspar. "These granite rocks extend to the neigh- 
bourhood of Robo-kil. 

The strata of the mines of this district, which from the remains 
on the surface appear to have been very extensive, are undoubtedly 
in conjunction with thosg which I examined on the road to Robo. 
Many of the explanatory specimens I collected were of the same 
kind. ‘The rock, consisting of regular crystals united by a cement 
of clay, was very abundant, also pure rock erystals, and the earthy 
substance found in the strata which resembles granite, in a state of 
decomposition. These I met with in the exhausted mines. Here 
the Red-Iron-stone was also copiously found and particularly that 
variety which I have called Breccia or Amygdaloid. Large quan- 
tities have been brought up by the miners, some appear to have 
been found in immediate conjunction, others have doubtless been 
situated very near the primitive rocks. Several of the fragments 
which I collected here are of a mixed nature, they consist partly of 
the crystallized siliceous rock above deseribed and of particles of 
Red-Iron-stone either entire or in a state of decomposition. One 
of my specimens is highly characteristic and shows also in this part 
of the Island the conjunction of the primitive rocks with the Red- 
Iron-stone or Breceias. In various parts of the further track to 
Mariwang I found loose fragments of this stone ona surface of 
san. 

Those mines of Robo-kli which are at present worked, are of 
tuated above a mile to the east of the road on which the stockade is- 
the miners is constructed. On my way thither I passed several large 
granite rocks. ‘The strata, following the soil, consisted of clay, clay 
and sand mixed, or sand distributed through fragments of Red-[ron 
stone. Some of the clay which remained from the last works was 
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remarkably white and possessed in a great degree the character of 
pure clay: in some of the masses minute crystals of quartz were im- 
bedded. ‘The external appearance and fracture of the granite rocks 
near Robo-kli is similar to those found near the foot of the moun- 
tain abovementioned, the felspar is irregularly distributed and gives 
it often a marbled appearance. ‘The specimens I collected from the 
agueducts of the different mines of this district were highly diversi- 

fied, embracing, with the exception of slate, almost every variety 
hitherto enumerated, as remaining after the process of the washing 
of the ore. Having passed the environs of these mines, rock-crys- 
tals are no longer observed among the stones remaining on the sur- 
face or at the canals. The first mines which I examined after en- 
tering the district of Marawing ore indicated by these substances to 
be situated in « continuation of the strata above mentioned. "This 
is the case with the mine of Kimsowwd, the largest of the district 
which hos been attempted again after a foumer failure. 

In a direction nearly west, about one mile from the stockade, [ ex- 
amined a mine which is of a different nature. In ail those I had hi- 
therto visited the strata were composed of substances derived from 
the primitive parts of the island, and the Red-Iron-stone or Breccias 
formed comparatively only a small proportion. 

This mine existed in a tract composed almost entirely of layers of 
Red-Iron-stone and the siliceous particles were sparingly distribut- 
ed. As it was o small mine, and had long been worked, a very €x- 
tensive plain was opened and exposed to view, intersected by nume- 
rous parallel canals, remaining from the successive works of the 
miners, a8 the strata were exhausted: these, with the substances 
disposed over the surface and the sections of the hill, afforded an in- 
strutive view of its constitution. 

The substances covering the plain just mentioned were of differ- 
ent kinds; some were flat or tabular with the sides uneveu and cor- 
roded, the surface covered with a yellow ochre and the fracture dark 
coloured : some again were irregular, massive, more uneven or groov- 
ed on the surface, the fracture shewing a disposition to the forma- 
tion of nodules (weodes) while the interstices were filled up with an 
earthy xubstance ; others consisted of minute particles of silex, bed- 
ded in reddish ochre possessing different degrees of hardness and 
adhesion forming « friable Breccia, A few only exhibited a clowe 
fracture, resembling the Red-stonea of Belinyu, Upon the whole 
eonsiderable diversity occurred in the substances found at this mine, 
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and I refer for the the details to the description catalogue. Large 
masses of red, yellow and whitish clay were accumulated in various 
places. 

Above this plain, exhausted by the euccessive works of the min- 
ers, the ore had been disposed in a stratum, consisting of the vari- 
ons kinds just described (but smaller in size) and of fragments of 
quartz which were loose and friable, The particles were uncom- 
monly large, mostly crystallized, many of them had a diameter ex- 
ceeding one fourth of an inch. In many of the specimens I collect- 
ed, small particles of ore are adhering to the masses of Red-Iron- 
stone, it is also found bedded in,a substance consisting of decomposed 
portions of primitive rocks mixed with decomposed Ned-Iron-stone. 
Next to this, proceeding upwards, is a layer of yellow sand 4 or S 
feet deep, containing small particles of ore so thinly distributed that 
they cannot be perceived by the bare eye: they appear on washing 
the ore, after this follows a layer of soil of about 12 inches depth. 

In order to examine the stratum following the extensive plain 
above mentioned, I entered one of the latest canals: the sides were 
completely covered by the ochreous crust from the decomposed sur- 
face of its component parts : after removing this, the fragments could 
be separately taken out or broken off from the larger masses. They 
consisted uniformly of the Red-Iron-stone just described, the small- 
er portions werd tabular, of various sixes, corroded on the surface, va- 
riously excavated, perforated, covered with an ochreous crust, and 
rounded at the angles. Every thing at this mine shewed plainly the 
operation of the general agent on the sabstances and in their arrange- 
ment, but the reflections suggested by it will be detailed in the 
summary of remarks of a general nature, after the description of 
the other districts. 

On the roads towards Pingkal-Bulu, the bill called Gunong Kép- 
pu is kept in view almost directly in the south; one traverses the 
remains of several mines on which the fragments are of a mixed na- 
ture, with masses of clay and sand; after which I noticed in various 
places loose fragments of Red-Iron-stone, 

I have not been enabled to determine the substances composing 
the hill just mentioned and the hill Sdmbunggiri, but, to judge 
from their appearance at a distance, the higher parts of both consist 
of granite. Near the foot of the hill Kappu Red-Iron-stone is found : 
several fragments were brought me by the natives and described as 
the stone from which Iron was formerly prepared at Paku. 
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South of Pangkal-Bulu a large tract of alluvial country is includ- 
ed between the hill Kappu and the mountain Mangkul: the large 
river of Maraéwang and many of its branches pervade it. With re- 
gard to the south-east division of Banka my mineralogical remarks 
are very limited I visited only part of the districts of Pangkal-pi- 
nang and 'Tirdk. 

I shall commence the detail of the remarks made on a route in a 
south-west direction from the stockade. In the immediate environs 
the tract is still low and alluvial. ‘The mines of Bakung, situated 
in the south-west, from the numerous remains, appear formerly to 
have been very extensive: the detached fragments which I noticed 
are of a mixed nature, and their origin can be traced to the remain- 
ing fixed substances. 

I found extensive tracts consisting of veins of rocks of Red-Iron- 
stone and the canals were often cut through deep layers of this sub- 
stance. In other parts the surface was covered with that mixture 
of clay ond sand which has frequently been mentioned as forming 
strata of the mines; on this siliceous fragments were dispersed. I 
noticed principally : 

I. That species of crystallized rock (mentioned in the account 
of the mines of Sungie-lidt and Robo-kli) consisting entirely of 
quartz, while the felspar appears on the fracture in a decomposed 
state og a white friable powder, 

2. The variegated, often marbled mass, formed of nearly equal 
portions of quartz and felspar. The promontories of the Guuong 
Mangkul extend in this direction and the siliceous fragments found 
at these mines have probably been derived from them. 

The layers of Red-Iron-stone at these mines (of Bikung) were 
similar to those above described at the mines of Sunwan at Miaré- 
wang in arrangement and extent; I remarked here, however, the 
peculiarity that they were often intersected by extensive veins of 
fixed rock. The separate fragments resembled externally those 
found at the mine of Sunwan; but the fracture was different, os well 
in those fragments which compose the layers as in the fixed rocka; 
it was more close and compact and the colour yaried from a deep 
reddish brown to nearly black; in some it exhibited a variegated 
metallic lustre. A few of the detached fragments remaining from 
the washing of the ore were amygdaloids ; those which composed 
the strata were tabular and externally corroded. In a few epeci- 
mens I observed the same disposition to furm nodules which has 
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above been noticed. ‘They were generally very ponderous and indi- 
cated the presence ot much Tron. 

The mountain Gunong Mangkul is very distinctly observed from 
the naked spots of this mine, it is a long extended ridge following 
the gener! direction of the island, and intersected by several deep 
vallies, the further south-east extremity is called Gunong Ladi, It 
consists of granite, rocks of which are also found in the surrouning 
tracts. In the fragments which I examined the quartz and felspar 
are equally distributed the latter often has a reddish tinge ; the mi- 
ea is more abundant than in many other granites of Banka. 

In a direction south-west of the mines of Bakung the country is 
slightly variegated by inconsiderable elevations ; many tracts are low 
and appear to be occasionally inundated, numerous rivulets pass 
through them. Vegetation is very abundant and the soil a deep 
black mould, occasionally some loose Red-Iron-stones are observed 
on the road, 

As I approached ‘Tirak I passed several mines none of which 
were worked at this time; near the stockade I found numerous 
remains of former mines, and as their examination terminated my 
mineralogical remarks in this part of the island, the most southern 
that I visited, I shall carefully enumerate the substances I observed 
and collected, in order to shew, as far as my observations extended, 
their generality on Banka, 

1, A fragment of granite apparently taken from the strata of 
the mines: the felspar is in a state of incipient decomposition, the 
whole mass shews a disposition to separate, the surface being burst 
in many places: most of the mica has crumbled away, and only ve- 
ry minute particles are observed scattered on the surface. 

2, A fragment consisting of erystals of quartz semi-transparent, 
the intervening felspar appearing om the fracture as a white friable 
powder, 

3. Variegated siliceous masses consisting of quartz and felspar 
neerly equally distributed. 

4, Rhomboidal fragments consisting almost of pure felspar. 

5. Sandstone of a fine grain with acute angles and regular sides, 

6. Red-Iron-stone very ponderous, the fracture exhibiting nu- 
merous nodules inclosed by thin lamin, often double and concen- 
tric, containing earthy particles: the insterstices between the no- 
dules are filled up by a dark coloured substance possessing a partial 
lustre. 
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7. Tron-stone consisting of nearly regular alternate bands of dif- 
ferent shades of colour, the interior often metallic, the exterior ear- 
thy or ochreous. 

8. Breccias formed by Red-Iron-stone inclosing numerous sili- 
ceous particles, 

On the surface more universally dispersed I observed : 

9. Coarse sand bedded in white and yellow-clay. 

10. Black-clay, the substance above mentioned as occurring 
massive in the strata of moxt mines. 

I made a second excursion from the stockade of Pangkal-pinang 
in an eastern course ; on which T observed occasionally some loose 
fragments of Red-Iron-stone on the surface, I arrived at the mines 
of Ardssdk ; they are of a description of small mines but no part of 
the island offers a larger surface from which the ore has been suc- 
eessively extracted. 

At two of the works on which the miners had lately been employ- 
ed, I noticed the following strata and appearances viz : 

At the frat ; 

Fine-sand. 

Particles of quartz mixed with sand, a deep stratum. 

Clay of different colours white and red. The fragments remain- 
ing at the canals were, with few exceptions, of a siliceous nature. 

At the second : 

Soil. 

Fine sand, mixed thinly with clay of a yellow colour. 

Layer from which the ore had been extracted, consisting chiefly 
of large fragments of quartz and coarse sand, next to this, deep 
ayer of variegated clay, red and white; it was intersected with nu- 
merous canals that had served for the former works. 

Pursuing the investigation of the numerous substances which re- 
mained on this extensive district from former works I noticed Brec- 
eins (or amygdaloids) accumulated in large heaps near the old aque- 
ducts at which remained chiefly fragments of siliceous stone: the 
contiguity of these two substances appeared therefore also at these 
mines. The sections of the ground were mostly concealed by re- 
turning vegetation, in one place 1 remarked a deep stratum of sili- 
ceous stones bedded in clay of a yellow or red colour. 

Among the substances which I collected as explanatory specimens 
I shall only notice : 
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1. The siliceous stone consisting of regular crystals, mentioned 
in the description of the mines of Sungie-liét (on the road to Robo) 
of Robo-kli &e., possessing often a disposition to separate into 
rhombs, pyramids or parrallellograms. 

2, The same kind of stone with the intervening particles of fel- 
spar of a red colour. (Note: the red colour in some of fragments 
from Gunong Mangkul has been pointed out above.) 

3. Fragments of pure compact quartz. 

4. An anomalous stone not found elsewhere, consisting of deter- 
minate fragments some of which were cylindrical others reniform. 
and irregular with o tubular excavation extending through the whole 
length: the fracture approached nearest to a very compact, fine- 
grained sandstone, the colour was light red inclining to grey the ex- 
ternal parts, and in some cases infersecting lines, white. 

5. Amygdaloids consisting of numerous particles of quartz ce- 
mented by an ochreous earth of a brownish red colour of a loose testure. 
6. Compact ponderous Breecia of the same component parts. 

7. Compact Breccia of large fragments of quartz bedded in a 
yellow cement which appeared ochreous on the fracture. 

Between the mines of Kréssik and those of Messw the country 
is generally low and some tracts are partially inundated : these mines 
are dispersed through an extensive district extending to the boun- 
dary of the ocean and but little elevated above its level. Numerous 
works have been carried on here, some of the strata have extended 
to the sea shore and probably beyond it. 

Very near the discharge of the river of Messu, I met a vertical 
section of a mine lately worked ; under the soil followed a stratum 
of cand 3 feet deep and next to this one of clay of various colours 
10 feet : to the naked surface of this still adhered particles of quartz 
and fragments of Red-Iron-stone, exhibiting a characteristic view of 
their disposition in the stratum. 

Near the lower part of this section, on a different side of the same 
mine, I found a large space covered with clay in the highest state 
of purity in « deep layer, separating spontaneously when removed 
(according to the lines intersecting the surface) into fragments of 
a rhomboidal and pyramidal form with regularly defined sides, The 
colour is yellow, reddish or orange; it is highly unctuous to the 
touch, and adheres strongly to the tongue if applied to it. In no 
part of the island I found it in such apparent purity, and the small- 
est particle of sand is observed in it. 
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At the shore near the discharge of the river of Messu I observed 
at o distance the extremity of the hill Ladi (south of Mangkul) 
forming point Ujong Gunung: the island Pulo Panjang lies al- 
most directly east and numerous projecting rocks are seen in that 
direction. Some were situated near the shore, those which I exa- 
mined consisted of sandstone of different degrees of hardness; the 
compact were intersected by lines, one resembled in a great degree 
the siliceous rock at Kimpak, others were of a spongy texture, and 
possessed a very small degree of compactness. 

The other mines which | examined at Messu were situated about 
one mile distant from the sea-shore, the workmen were at this time 
employed in two different places, In one of the mines I noticed 
the strata as follows: 

I. Soil six inches, 

2. Black-elay, an irregular stratum with a small admixture of 
sand, 12 inches. 

#. Layer of ore thinly disseminated through siliceous fragments, 
18 inches, 

4. Sand bedded in white and in reddish clay, about 2 feet coir 
taining a small admixture of ore. 

fastly, a layer of very pure white clay, 

In another mine: 

}. Soil. 

2. Fine sand mixed with suil, containing indications of ore. 

#. Coarse sand mixed with fragments of quartz, the ore thinly 
dispersed, 

4, Coarse particles of quartz containing the chief stratum of ore, 
18 inches. 

5. White elny. 

Near this mine T observed iu one place, numerous particles of 
quartz immediately under the soil, and in another place a large sili- 
ceous rock under the stratum from which the ore had been extract- 
ed. Upon the whole the appearances at these two mines showed 
very clearly and distinetly the manner in which the ore is arranged 
in, and distributed through, the stratn and were very instructive and 

The fragments collected at the aqueducts, comprized all the va- 
rieties already described of the siliceous kind, the Breccias were 
mixed only in a small propotion, Among the peculiarities is to be 
noticed, that the felspar often had a red colour, that regular rock. 
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crystals were sparingly found but copiously pure transparent quartz 
in masses, and that some of the detached fragment of felspar had a 
blackish colour. ‘The specimens of ore here collected display the 
various forms (or combinations) in which it is found in the strata. 

At these mines I terminated my mineralogical remarks in this 
part of Banké: it remains for me to detail those [ made in my track 
across the island, between Mariwdng and the mouth of the river of 
Kutto-waringin. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of the stockade and proceeding 
in a western direction, the usual appearances are presented. Where 
mines have been worked the substances on the surface are of a mix- 
ed nature, siliceous and Red-Iron-stone, Beyond the mines of 
Tshengal appearances in same measure different from the former 
are observed; and the subsequent track through the body of the is- 
land confirms the indications which are exhibited at Tshengal : here 
is the boundary, in the west, of the strata containing ore of tin; in 
that extensive track towards Kutto-wiringin and (northward) to the 
foot of the mountain Mardsa no traces of this metal have hitherto 
been discovered. 1 have not been able to visit the mountain of Ma- 
riss the most elevated on the island, but its investigation is an ali 
ject of importance in elucidating the mineralogy of Binkéi. The 
more elevated parts are doubtless granite, but it will be interesting 
to examine its southern declivities, to determine the foundation of 
the accounts of the original inhabitants and of the Chinese, which 
atate that they ore devoid of strata containing Tin-ore : if this is 
found to be the case, they differ from the declivities of the moun- 
tain Manumbing (the next in point of elevation) and from those of 
all the other mountains and hills of the primitive class, which have 
been mentioned in the foregoing details, and inclining towards which 
the most productive mines have hitherto been found. 

The Mariss forms a long extended ridge divided into two separ- 
ate mountains cach of which has peak of considerable elevation. 
The direction is, on the whole, west-north-west to cast-south-enst 
a long extended low range runs off towards the south-east. Of its 
highest point of elevation I can only form a conjecture, according 
to which it is, (comparing it with the Manumbing) elevated 15000 
feet above the level of the ocean, 

The appearances presented by the remains of the mines of Tshen- 
gal are very singular ; the spots where they have been worked are 
covered with large unwieldly fragments of of great variety 
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of composition, profusely spread over an extentive surface. They 
indicate that the miners have met with large veins of this stone in 
their works in a situation intermediate between the primitive parts 
of mountain Betturg and the low track which follows on the west. 
From the traces I noticed on the remaining strata the ore had been 
disposed superiicially, and the Breecias have likewise been taken up 
near the surface. The fragments were highly diversified, and dif. 
ferent in form and composition from the Breecias I had hitherto 
found ; exterier portions were generally in a state of partial decom- 
position, but in many cases the ore of tin was. still abundantly ad- 
hering. 

The fragments consisted of siliceous stone or of particles of de- 
composed granite of various sixes united by a cement of the com- 
mon Red-Iron-stone of the island. The substances 
surface are: 

1. Particles of quartz of considerable size of the constitution of 
the crystallized rock abovementioned frequently oveurring at the 
mines in the neighbourhood (for instance at Robo-kii, Mirdwing, 
ce. 

2. Minute particles of quartz more pure and regularly crystal- 
lized. 

3. Particles of felspar of considerable variety of colour and fi- 
gure: many of them having a binckigh hue. 

The surface is very irregular and the fracture presents the syl- 
stances observed on the surface with many intervening cellulosities, 
filled with an earthy ochreous substance : some fragments, however 
were more compact and consisted of more minute particles of quartz. 
The irregularity of the form, the grossness of the component partj- 
cles, in comparivon with those I had hitherto found, the numerous 
cellulosities which intervened and the ochreous crust with the com- 
pact portions of the Red-Iron-stone, retaining a deep red colour,: 
gave a peculiar characteristic appearance to the Breecias of 'Tshen- 





Oe leaving the neighbourhood of these mines I crossed the ri. 
ver of Kandis near its source and entered the large alluvial track 
abovementioned which transmits the river of Miirawang and its 
branches. Several slight elevations are observed at a distance and 
the road is alternately rising and descending. From Tehengal large 
rocks of sand-stone are plentifully dispersed through the country, 
they are externally of a greyish colour and marked by numerous 
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right-lines crossing and intersecting each other mostly at oblique 
angles: these lines being of a substance more hard and compact 
than the rock appear slightly elevated on the surface where the 
stone has been exposed to the weather. The fracture is white, va- 
rying to light red and grey, and presents the lines observed on the 
surface in a manner similar to the rocks of Kampak ; they appear 
as a pure white siliceous substance and are very narrow. 

The grain of these rocks is fine and their texture compact ; their 
range is probably extensive and the fragments of sand-stone found 
at many of the mines of Miréwéng and Pangkil-pindng, are proba- 
lily derived from them: beyond these rocks I observed a large vein 
of Red-Iron-stone projecting from the surface, and about 3 miles 
further I crossed the river of Miriwing. On the further route to- 
wards the vicinity of Dehuruk, very few remarks offered themselves ; 
the tract is, on the whole, low. In one place only I observed a fix- 
ed vein of Red-Iron-stone, and in another I found loose fragments 
on the rond: they are both similar in their fracture to the more 
compact Red-Iron-stones found in other parts of the Island. 

Several miles east of the village of Dshuruk an extensive district 
is partially inundated, and the passage through it is as usual over 
fallen trees and long slender bridges: this swamp it formed by the 
heads of the river of Dshurak not yet united inte a common stream. 
That extensive track which stretches in the central parts of the is- 
land towards the mountain Maréss and towards the south-east di- 
vision of the island is of a similar constitution and gives rise to sc- 
veral rivers, discharging themselves towards the east and west, which 
are laid down on the Geozraphical Map. Vegetation in all these 
central districts is highly protuse and the soil black and fertile. 

About helf a mile to the east and almost in sight of the village of 
Dehuruk 1 found on the bill called Bukit Pungong-ake by the na- 
tives, a mineralogical product that I had before not noticed on Ban- 
ka. In ascending this hill « stone of a peculiar kind eanght my at- 
tention, it was differeut in form ond colour from all the substances 
hitherto enumerated and presenting where it was not concealed re- 
gular sides and angles: after removing the soil it became evident 
that it consisted of mauy separate portions, and on applying the 
hammer the larger fragments separated into cubes, parallellograms, 
rhombs &e, while the same disposition to separate into regular frag- 
ments shewed itself in the minutest portions, The whole rock was 
intersected by numerous lines which indicated the point of separa- 
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tion: where it was exposed by a new fracture it exhibited a very 
compact substance of a pure white or reddish colour, and some of 
the separate particles were elegantly marked or inscribed with va- 
rious figures by s combination of these two colours. 

Although the appearance of this stone was on the first view ano- 
malous, it is by no means difficult to account for its source on Bén- 
ka: the same substance which in the niore primitive parts enters in- 
to the composition of granite appears here as pure felspar, or in 
combination with substances of the secondary and alluvial districts, 
It is in some degree modified by the causes which influenced its pre= 
sent disposition, and by the foreign substances united to it: but its 
configuration and qualities leave no doubt in my mind that it belongs 
to the class just mentioned. The strong mineral acids do not effect 
it. 

Tt occurs not only on the ascent of the hill Pungong-ake, but alao 
in large loose fragments at some distance from the road, in different 
directions. Besides the manner just described, existing in a pure 
state, I have found it, on the same hill, combined with the Red- 
Tron-stone of the neighbourhood into a species of Breccia. The 
fracture here, exhibits the felspar, with its peculiar characters, but 
the manner in which the Red-Iron-stone is combined with it forma 
several distinct varieties. Im one of these the Red-Tron-stone is 
compact, ponderous, approaching to lustrous and of a dark brown 
or blackish colour ; in another the Red-Iron-stone is ochreous, friable 
and of a light red or yellowish colour, I have in some instances 
found both varieties in one specimen ; when the fracture of the feis- 
par, between the colours of the other substances contributed to form 
avery beautiful mass. Some of the fragmenta of felspar are per- 
vaded with narrow lines of a black substance of a different kind, 
while others present enclosed in the usual white or reddish mass a 
mineral approaching to the nature of horn-stone or flint. In some 
cases fragments of sand-stone are amited to the portions of feispar, 

On the further route aeross the Island I found above half a mile 
westward from Dshurak in the rivulet Ayer-Bulin, numerous frag- 
ments of stone which had been a long time exposed to a current of 
water: the appearance of this confirmed my opinion concerning the 
substance found on Pungong-ake and these had probably been de- 
rived from the same or a neighbouring eminence. ‘Their colour 
was generally white, their sides and angles regular, though they 
shewed by the rounded extremities the force of a current: many 
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fragments were very similar to those I bad found at the aqueducts 
of the mines and which have been described at fragments of felspar. 
In this rivulet were also fragments of pure quarts and of that pecu- 
liar siliceous stone which is intersected by lines of a compacter sub- 
stance. Continuing the track to Kutto-waringin I noticed on seve- 
ral elevations fixed veins of Red-Iron-stone; in one place in particu- 
lar, this substance was a blackish colour and uncommonly ponder- 
ous, displaying in the fracture a lustre almost metallic. Between 
many elevations, which are not considerable the whole country is 
low and oceasionally inundated and before arriving at the stockade 
I passed above a mile through a tract which was completely overflow- 
ed. A belt of considerable extent of alluvial tract bounds the western 
shores of the Island from Tiimpeling to Penfgan, transmitting be- 
sides many others, the rivers of Kutto-waringin and Mendu. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTICES OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT 
CONDITION OF MALACCA. 


By the Hon. E. A. Buunpss., C. 8. 


History.—The earliest notice of Malacca which I have met with 
is in the “ Navigation and Voyages of Lewis Wertemanus of Rome 
in the year 1503." The following is the extract alluded to: “ Sail- 
ing westward towards the city of Malacka, we arrived in 8 days’ 
eailing. Not far from this elty is o famous river named Gaza, the 
largest I ever saw, containing 25 miles in breadth. On the other 
side is seen a very great island called Sumetra nnd is of old writers 
named Taprobinn. When we came to the city of Malacka (which 
some call Meleka) we were incontinent commanded to come to the 
Sultan, being a Mahomedan and subject to the great Sultan of Chi- 
na and payeth him tribute, of which tribute the cause is, that more 
than 80 years ago that city was builded by the Sultan of China for 
none other cause than only for the commodity of the haven, being 
doubtless one of the fairest in that ocean, The region is not every 
where fruitful, yet hath it sufficient of wheat and flesh and but little 
wood. They have plenty of fowls as in Calicut, but the Popinjays 
are much finer. There is also found Sandilium and Tin, likewise 
elephants, horses, sheep, kyne, pardilles, bufflos, peacocks and ma- 
ny other beasts and fowls. They have but few fruits, The people 
are Of blackish ashe color. They have very large forebeads, round 
eyes and flat noses. It ix dangerous there to go abroad in the night, 
the inhabitants are so given to rob and murder. The people are 
ferce, of evil condition and unruly, for they will obey to no Govern- 
or being altogether given to rob and murder, and therefore say to their 
Governors that they will forsake country if they strive to bind them 
to order, which they say the more boldly because they are near un- 
to the sea and may easily depart to other places, For these causes 
we spent no long time here, but hiring a brigantine we sailed to 
the I. of Sumetra where in few doys sailing we arrived at a city 
named Pidir distant about &0 miles from the continent or firm land.” 

The next extract which I will give is from the travels of Coesar 
Frederick, wonder date 1564: 

“ Malacca is a city of marvellous great trade of all kind of mer- 
ehandize, which come from divers parts because that all the ships 
that sail im these seas both great and «mall are bound to touch at 
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Malacea to pay their customs there, although they unlade nothing 
at all, as we do at Elsinor: and if by night they escape away and 
pay not their custom, than they fall into a greater danger after, for 
if they come into the Indies and have not the seal of Malacca they 
poy double custom. I have not passed further than Malacea to- 
wards the east, but that which | will speak of here is by rood in- 
formation of them that have been there. ‘The sailing from Malac. 
ea towards the east is not common for all men, os to China and 
Japan but only for the king of Portugal and his nobles, with leave 
granted to them of the king to make such o voyage or to the sub- 
scription of the Captain of Malncea, These are the king's voyages 
that every year there departeth from Malacca two Gallions, one of 
them gocth to the Moluecas to lade cloves and the other to Banda 
to lade nutmegs and maces.” 

The next extract from ancient voyages which I will make is from 
that of Newhoff in 1662: 

“ The capital city is likewise called Malacea, being the same in 
former times called “ Jakola.” It lies under 2. 30 in a bay at the 
ascent of a hill on the west side of the river Muar (otherwise called 
the Gaza and Jyga and Kroisant or os the Dutch exprest it Kries- 
arant) which having ita rise deep in the country divides the castle 
from the city and washing its walls falla with a rapid current into 
the sea, Cross this river is a strong bridge built of stone with se- 
veralarches, * * * Itis very populous. * * * 

“The king of Jolhore besieged the city in 1606, with 60,000 
men, the Portuguese having maintained themselves there till 1649, 
wheo the Dutch after o siege of four months made themselves mas- 
ters of it after the Portuguese had been in possession 140 years. 

+ a * * * 


“ The foundation of Malacea was leid about 250 years before the 
arrival of the Portuguese in India, About that time one Sangsinga 
reigned in Sinkepure situate under 50 minutes of north Latitude 
and in the neighbouring country of Java one Paravisa who at his 
death left his sons under the guardianship of his own brother, their 
uncle, but be having found oceasion to murder the eldest, usurped 
the throne at which some of the noble Javanese being highly ilis- 
guated did, with Paramisora their late king’s youngest son, fly to Sine 
kepure where they met with a kind reception from Sangsinga, but 
it was not long before Paramisora in combination with his Javanese 
murdered Sangsinga and put himself in possession of his kingdom, 
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The king of Siam being highly exasperated at the treachery against 
Sangsinga his vassal and son-in-law, foreed the Javanese to quit the 
country who being now obliged to seek for a new habitation, settled 
themselves near the river Mudr where they built a stronghold call- 
Payopayo, beside the Javanese Phramisora was followed by 2,000 
others called Cellati who live upon fishing and robbing, but though 
they had been very instrumental in Sinkepure be did not think ft 
to receive them within his new boilt city, which made them settle 
their colony about 3 or 4 leagues from the river Muar, not far from 
where Malacca now lies, where they joined with the inhabitants who 
were half savages, since which time their language is called the 
Malaya language. But when they became straitened for room 
some of them settled themselves about + of a league from thence on 
a hill called Bitan surrounded with a large plain. Paramisora be- 
ing taken with the convenieney and pleasant situation of this place, 
abandoned Payopayo and transferred his colony near this place, 
which afterwards was call Malacea, i. e. banished persons, in me- 
mory of the exiled Jayanese."* 

“ Saguan Dorsa son of Paramisora succeeded him in the kingdom, 
and, having submitted himself as a vassal of the king of Siam, reduc- 
ed the whole country of Sinkepure to the enst os far as Porto on 
the isle of Zambilan which lies west of Malacca a tract of land 40 
leagues in length. His successors found means to shake off the 
yoke of Siam especially after they were, by the Persians and those 
of Sinat brought to the Mahomedan religion. The king of Siam 
in 150%, about 9 yenrs before the Portuguese became masters of 
Siam (Malncca?) did attack the king of Malacca with a fleet of 200 
sails, aboard of which where 6,000 soldiers under the conduct of the 
Governor of Sizor but the fleet was scattered by a storm.” 

“ The harbour of Malacea is one of the finest in all the Indies, 
heing navigable at all the seasons of the year, a conveniency belong- 
ing searce to any other in the Indies. Whilst the Portuguese were 
in possession of it, this city was very famous for its traffic and riches 
in gold, precious stones and all other rarieties of the Indies. Ma- 
Jacea being the key of China and Japan trade and of the Molurca 
islands and Sunda, In short Malacen was the richest city in the 
Indies, next to Goa and Ormus.” 

* . * * * 


* In a note page $28 of Marsden’s Sumatra this account of Malacea is 
denied all credit when contrasted with that given by Valentyn and others. 
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“ The Portuguese used to take ten per cent, custom of all ships 
passing that way whereby they got vast riches, but the Dutch E. I. 
Co. has abolished this, looking upon it as an unreasonable imposi- 
tion and are contented to traffic there. Melacea is a country pro- 
ducing but very little itself, but must be looked upon as the staple 
of the Indies, * * * In short there is such o vast traffic and 
concourse of merchants here that from them probably it got the 
name of Golden Chersonensus among the ancients, Melacca being 
certainly the richest harbour that can be seen, for formerly and to 
this day the merchants were so rich here that they used to compute 
by no less than by bars of gold.” 

* #* * i a 

“ Sinkepure lies on the most southern point of all Asia, about 
half a degree to the north of the line and 20 leagues from Melacea. 
* * * To the south of Melacca is a small island of about half 
a league in compass, by the Portuguese called “ Isle das Pedros” 
and bas good water. About half cannon shot from the city another 
small island called Melacca and by the Portuguese called Isle das 
Nios or Ship Island. ‘Two leagues from Melacea is a pretty large 
island called Sapta,” 

The following few extracts are from the voyage of Dr. John 
Francis Gomelli Careri, who seems to have visited Malaces in 1505: 

* Melacea is situated in 2. 20. N. Lat. It contain about 5,000 
coula, most of them Portuguese Catholics, better instructed in mat- 
ters of faith, than any in Europe, there being children 10) or 12 
years old that answer in questions concerning religion as solidly os 
adivine coulddo. * * * 

“ The city gives laws to all ships that pass the Straits, obliging 
them to pay anchorage whether they put into the Port or not. 
Spanish and Portuguese ships pay 100 pieces of eight ench, others 
less. The Dutch ore so bard upon these nations because they say 
they paid as much when the Portuguese were masters of it. The 
English are not only free from the burden bet moch honored * 
* * The Port of Malacea is very safe and hos a great commerce 
from esst and west * * * The dominion of the Dutch reaches 
but 3 miles round the city because the natives being a wild people 
living like beasts they will not easily submit to bear the Holland 
yoke. They are called Menancavoes, very great thieves. Their 
king called Pagarioyou has his residence at Nanning 4 village made 
with mats, ill put together in the thickest of the wood, No better 
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account of their country can be had, from want of commerce with 
them.” 

Ere I make any remarks on these old accounts of Malacca, I 
would refer to the only two native manuscripts which I have had 
the opportunity of perosing in which reference is made to the foun- 
dation of Malacea. The first is the Historical Romance of Hing 
Tudh, from which we learn that a colony from Palembang settled 
in Béntén, under one of the Princes of the Royal House of Bukit 
Siguntang, and that, after some years, the Prince undertook a grand 
hunting party with the view of fixing upon a site for a new capital. 
He is described og leaving Béntan with a fleet of boats and landing 
on Pulo Ledang where, during a hunt, a white moose deer suddenly 
disappeared, which was considered a decisive omen of this place being 
most suited fora Capital. The Island was ordered to be cleared 
and the officers to whom the execution of the work was entrusted 
fixed upon aspot where crew a Malacca tree as the site of the King’s 
Palace, whence the place was subsequently called Malaccan, No 
dates or means of affixing any date are given in the narrative. 

The second Malayan manuscript which 1 have perused is one of 
which great use has been made by all who have attempted to give 
anything like a connected narrative of the earlier periods of the Ma- 
Jayar states. Marsden in his History of Sumatra page 327 gives 
nearly a literal translation of this document, not however as a trams- 
Intion, but as an abstract of the information gleaned by him from 
the works of certain Dutch Authors* relative to Malayan History, 
from enrly times to the conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese, 
in 1511. Newbold gives a continuation of this same document 
under the appellation of “ Katurunan” or “ genealogy of Johore” 
from the conquest of Malacca to the disputes between the Dutch 
and English relative to Singapore. ‘The authenticity of this do- 
cument becomes a matter of some importance to those who 
may be interested in the subject of the Malays, and in my opi- 
nion it is, for many reasons, open to strong suspicions of being 
of European manufacture. That it is not o genuine Malayan 
document is evident I think from the precision of dates, the unin- 
terrupted succession of hereditary Princes during a period of 700 
years, and the absence of all supernatural agency. Be the value of 
this Inst manuscript what it may, I am inclined to conclude, from a 





* Valentyn and others. 
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consideration of all the foregoing accounts, that the present site of 
Malacea is not that on which the Malays from Béntan or Sinkepure 
first established a town of that name. The point is one of too slight 
importance or interest in these days to deserve the trouble of elu- 
cidation, but the circumstance mentioned in the romance of Hing 
Tuah is worthy of remark, that the first settlers from Béntan fixed 
themselves on an Island containing » mountain called Gunong Lé- 
ding (the name of mount Ophir), leading to the supposition that in 
their days, the sea covered much of what is now dry land. May not 
the degree of credit due to this statement, be coupled with that due 
to the early European Voyagers relative to the excellence and con- 
veniency of the Port of Malacca, and ead us to infer that the aspect 
of this coast in the 15th. century must have been something very 
different from what it now bears.* 

A perusal of Albuquerque’s reports to his government relative to 
his conquest of Malacca, should they exist either in Lisbon or Goa, 
would certainly prove extremely interesting. He must have been 
gifted with rare genius and great political foresight, to have deter- 
mined, so soon after the discovery of the route round the Cape and 
s0 immediately after his own arrival in India, on obtaining posses- 
sion of so remote a spot as Malacea, but he must have viewed that 
spot with the eye of a statesman, as giving his country the com- 
mand of the whole trade of the Eastern Seas, and for upwards of a 
century his views were fully realized. Much has been said of the 
gallantry displayed in the attack, and of the devoted bravery of the 
Malays in the defence of the place, but it is probable that the lapse 
of time has tended to throw a halo of romance over the affair. 
Crawfurd, on the oceasion of his visit to Malacca in 1521, says “we 
cannot, as Europeans, but survey with pride the spot on which stood 
the bridge by which Albuquerque at the head of 700 Europeans 
stormed walls and intrenclimenuts that were guarded by 30,000 bar- 
barians,” ‘The 700 Europeans, 30,000 barbarians and the intrench- 
ments seem all equally imaginary. Could so large a body of Euro- 
peans have been spared from Goa in 1511, and how can we recon- 
cile 30,000 fighting men, behind walls and intrenchments, with the 


® Gee some remarks on the changes which the coast of Malarca has on- 
dergont, Sketch of the Physical Geography and Geology of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, ante p.125. We think it is probable, from the present appear- 
ance of the coast, that it has, on the whole, considerably retrograded dar- 
ing the lasi 3 centuries. ED. 
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account given of the place in 1503? Judging from that account, the 
probability is that Malacca was then a nest of pirates and lawless ma- 
rauders under a nominal government, and that Albuquerque, seeing 
the advantage they derived from their position, determined to ex- 
terminate them and substitute the more powerful command of his 
own country. ‘The Malays however would not put up quietly with 
the intrusion of the Europeans in their country, and for upwards of 
a century their efforts were unceasing to regain possession of Ma- 
lacca. Common cause seems to have been made by all the Ma- 
Jayan states to effect this object, but without success, though on one 
or two occasions they seem to have been on the very point of suc- 
ceeding and the place to have been relieved by the merest chance. 
During the latter half of the 16th. century the Achinese seem to 
have been the leading Malayan state, and the accounts that are given 
of the armaments fitted out by them against Malacea, (vide Marsden’s 
History) would lead to the belief that Acheen was a very rich and 
powerful kingdom, but great allowance must be made for the exag- 
gerations of native writers and for the credulity of Europeans in these 

That Malacca withstood many sieges during the rule of the Por- 
tauese is no doubt very true, and that some fighting may have to- 
ken place on these occasions outside the walls, is probable, but that 
any attempt was ever made to batter or to storm the walls or in- 
trenchments, I do not believe. Such a mode of fichting does not 
accord with Malayan ideas, and is never found mentioned in their 
writings. 

The Portuguese rule seems to have been confined within a very 
small circle Found their Fort, nor do we hear of any attempt being 
ever made by them to extend their dominions, yet one might sup- 
pose that Albuquerque's genius, suppported by 700 Europeans, 
would have found no difficulty in obtaining the absolute rule over 
any extent of country he might have desired in these ports. But no 
doubt he was content with the command of the sea, and thought the 
land not worth the conquest. 

In 1640 the Dutch, as allies of the Malays of Juhore, drove the 
Portuguese out of Malacca and retained possession of it themselves, 
from which time to the present we hear no more of sieges and block- 
ades of the place, yet the Dutch, or indeed any European power of 
those days, could hardly have found more favour in native eves than 
the Portuguese. It may have been that they lust no time after ob- 
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taining possession in strengthening their position to such a degree as 
to render utterly hopeless all native attacks on it, and truly the re- 
mains of their fortifications, now to be seen here, evince the deter- 
mination to render Malacea perfectly impregnable to any native at- 
tock. At the same time the Dutch appear to have exerted the in- 
fluence of their position and power to obtain an ascendency over the 
neighbouring states, with the view of establishing in them a mono- 
poly of produce, especially of Tin, then almost the sole known arti- 
of produce. Judging however from the aceount given by Dr. Go- 
melli Careri, it would appear that during the first 20 or 30 years 
of the Duteh role, Malacea must have been neglected and misma- 
naged, otherwise it is difficult to imagine a place that had been so re- 
nowned, having dwindled to a population of 5,000 souls, shut up 
within their fortifications and surrounded by half savage people. But 
towards the end of the 17th century, if it had thus fallen off, it revived 
very considerably, and continued to prove a most valuable settlement 
to the Dutch, till about the period of our establishment in Pinang, 
when of course a large portion of the trade that had thitherto re- 
sorted to Malacca was attracted to the new English settlement. The 
establishment of Singapore soon drew off what little trade remained, 
since which, Malacea has gradually fallen into the lowest depths of 
neglect and insignificance, so much so, that soon after it came into 
our possession it was seriously proposed to abandon it, and remove 
the inhabitants to Pinang, and, in our own time, it has been said 
that a similar measnre has been advocated in favor of Singapore, 
but leaving aside the wanton cruelty of such an act, those who may 
have advocated it evinced their own great ignorance of the advantages 
of such « position na Malaces. 

In 1825, after several shifts between Duteh and English, Malac- 
ca was finally incorporated by treaty with the British dominions in 
the east, since which, her decline has been uninterrupted, and her 
history a mere record of that decline, with the epivode of what was 
called the Naning war, of which no one is very proud except a few 
native chiefs who still chackle with delight at the idea of having 
caused the English to retreat. ‘Those who are desirous of learning 
the cause, conduct, and termination of this war, may be referred to 
Newbold’s pages, where they will find that the cause was the non-pay- 
ment of a tribute of 400 Gantangs of paddy, value 12 Dollars, thar 
the conduct of the war cost somewhere about twenty lars of Rupees, 
and that it ended in pensioning the rebel chief on a hundred Rupees 
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a month, a larger sum of money than the man had ever before pos~ 
sessed at one time. 

Revexvs.—The earliest account of the Revénue and Expendi- 
ture of Malacca which 1 have met with is given in a “ Note” in the 
voyages of Stavorinus from which the following is an extract: “ Go- 
vernor Messel stated the charges of Malacca in his time at 102,000 
florins, and the Revenue ot 89,000 (about 90,000 and 78,000 Rs.) 
In 1779 however, the former amounted to 113,000 florins (99,000 
Rs.) and the latter to 162,000 (142,000 Rs.) leaving a balance of 
49,000 florins (43,000 Rs.) ‘This Revenue proceeds from duties 
on Imports and Exports, o great trade being carried on here by the 
Indians and free European Merchants of all nations, and from the 
profits on goods sold by the Company (Duteh.) Of the Export du- 
ty of & per cent, } is allowed as perquisites to the Company's ser- 
vants, of which the Governor has 40, the second in command 15, 
and the rest is distributed in different proportions to the inferior 
officers. ‘The Governor has also an allowance of one guilder per 
picul on oll the tin collected, A large quantity of this article, 3 or 
400,000 ths is purchased here every year at about Ss. per ewt. 
which is generally disposed of in India, In 1778 however 100,000 
ths was sold in Holland at 74s, per ewt. 

“The territorial extent of this Government is not great. It iw 
confined to the city of Malacea and the neighbouring small province 
of Périh, where the Company have a fort for protecting the collec- 
tion of ‘Tin which Is dug there.” 

Considering that about 1779, were probably the palmiest days of 
Malacea when she had no rival in the Straits, this amount of Reve- 
wue seems very ineonsiderable, but probably the Dutch Company's 
servants, who divided these perquisites among themselves in lieu, no 
doubt, of salary, were, like the servants of a rival Company of those 
days, not very particular in accounting to their hou'ble masters for 
the Revenue that passed through their hands, An Export duty of 6 
per cent (what the Import duty was, is not mentioned, but probably 
it was the same) ought to have realized on the whole trade of the east. 
erm seas cuncentrated in the place, much more than 142,000 Rs. 
even supposing that eum not to include the “ perquisites,” Pro. 
bably these sums which are given as the whole Revenue of the place, 
denote merely the amount of customs, for in 1815, long after the es- 
tablisliment of Pinang had affected the trade of Malueca, the cus- 
toms are stated by Newbold to have realized 50,590 Dollars, 
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Assuming the above quoted statement to be correct and following 
those given by Newbold in his work, it may be interesting to see at 
a glance the varioug fortunes of the Malacca Exchequer : 

Year, Revenue. Expenditure. Overplus. Defny. Nation, 
1779 & 142,000 & 99,000 43,000 ¥ ,, Dutch, 
1807 182,000 173,000 9,000 - English. 


1818 165,000 158,000 7,000 9 Do. 
1821 8 86154,000 unknown = Dutch. 
1831 48 00) 164,000 a 135,000 English, 
1847 70,000 141,00 a 65,000 Do. 


The present revenue of Malacca consists almost wholly of what 
are called Excise Farms, which are nothing more than the monopo- 
ly of the retail of Opium, Arrack and Seree leaf, the two first 
turning the vices and the latter the luxury or rather necessity of the 
people to the account of the treasury, The lands which ought to 
yield something to the exchequer, have for the last 20 years, proy- 
ed a dead loss on our hands, owing to causes which will be explain- 
ed hereafter, but of late the duty derived from the collection of Tin, 
which may be called a produce of the land, has tended to place the 
balance of the land revenue account on the right side. 

The following is an abstract of the revenue for the past year : 

Excise Farme,........ 4 59,956 





Land Revenue, ,...... 2.660 
fin Doty. a 10,802 
Court Fees. ue eee 3,431 
Sundries... 2... 2s ee ae 1,280 

74,129 


To the above sum must be added the amount collected during the 
year on account of assessment on houses, lands, horses, carriages, 
&e., for though nominally this fund is kept distinct, under the 
tittle of » Municipal Fund, yet to all intents and purposes it must 
be considered o§ a portion of the government revenue, for it is le- 
vied by authority of government and is disbursed by government 
officers. The amount for the post year was Drs. 15,820 which 
added to the other items of revenue gives o grand total of 88,049 
Dollars. 

The amount given in the preceding statement as that of the ex. 
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penditure of Malacea during the past year is wholly a fictitious sum, 
os it includes several items that ought not to be included and ex- 
cludes others that ought to appear in it. It does not inclode the 
expense either of the Military or of the convicts, both of whom cause 
bonA fide indents on the treasury, while it does include portions of 
the pay of the Governor, the Recorder and the expences of two 
steam vessels, none of which are actually drawn from the Malacca 
Treasury. Neither does this statement include the suma paid by 
the Assessment Fund. ‘The result of these various inclusions and 
exclusions will give the real expenditure of -Malacea during the 
past year as follows: 


MOeMOTAL, ee see cc ewe ee scans BE OOD 
J wdicial am Police. . esesees 0,009 
PAE re Pie ek ee ee ee 47,000 
Marine..... Shere ee eee aa eee 6,000 
Land Redemption and Pensions: 20,500 
Convict Department . . seauss)6|6SOO 

169,000 


To this must be added the following nominal charges, that is, 
expenses debited to Malacea, but not actually disbursed by the local 
treasury : 

Military charges paid at Madras, .. ............... 20,000 
4 Salaries of Governor, Recorder and their extablishments 4,000 
4 Expences of two Steamers attached to the Straits,..... 16,000 


ile 


70,000 

Making a Grand total of,........ 239,000 

This certainly tells heavily against Malacca, in the General Books, 
but it may be doubtful how far the latter nominal charges can just- 
ly be made against her to such an extent, considering the very dispro- 
portionate share she obtains of the services of either functionaries or 
steamers compared with the other settlements, but this is matter of 
account and adjustment, and the general result may be inferred to be 
that Malacca pays about one half of its expences, and therein does 
aa well as her neighbours. But it may be said that Malacca js as 
yet far from having made good all her resources, she has got vast 
tracts of fertile land to be brought into cultivation, and with capital 
and enterprize once fully directed in that quarter, it is probable she 
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would cre long be able to exhibit a revenue equal to all her ex- 

Lanps.—The subject of land tenures and revenue in Malncea is 
one of very considerable complication and not at all understood out 
of the place itself. As the evidence of Mr. Leonard Wray before 
the committee of the House of Commons on the subject of Sugar 
cultivation may tend to bring Malacca into notice as a sugar produc- 
ing country, | will make no further apology for endeavouring to 
render the subject of the land tenures one of readable interest. 

During the period of the Dutch possession, Malacca was consider- 
ed a mere outpost of the supreme colonial government in Java, for 
securing Duteh supremacy and monopoly in the Straits, ang not only 
was agriculture discouraged but it was abeolutely prevented. The 
cultivation of grain was forbidden as interferring with monopoly in 
Java, and other species of tropical cultivation were equally disallow- 
ed from the same canee. Land consequently was of littl: or no va- 
Jue, and it seems to have been recklessly granted away bry the Dutch 
local government to all applicants for it. In 1825, when we fi- 
nally assumed possession of the place, it was found that the whole of 
the lands of the interior had been granted away to private individu 
ols,* and not the lands alone but the right of levying the custom- 
ary Malayan tax on them. That tax is ten per cent upon produce 
of every description obtained from the land, and it seems that the 
proprietors (either by direct grant, or by inheritance or purchase 
from direct grantees) levied or considered themselves to have the 
right to levy, ten per cent upon such produce as the land yielded at 
the time we took possession in 1825. It was not however till 1827, 
when Malacea was placed under the government of Mr. Fullarton, 
that any detailed investigation was made into the respective rights of 
government and of private individuals. The proprietors were called 
upon to produce their grants, but not one was forthcoming. This 
was accounted for by the operation of the Dutch system of registry, 
whereby, on a transfer or inheritance of land, the original grant and 
all prior deeds of transfer were deposited in the Record Office. The 
system was no doubt good, but unfortunately the Dutch carried 
away all these records with them. 

Mr. Fullarton seems to have been very doubtful of the legality of 


* [tls enrious that nothing seems to have been known, of atleast said, 
about these Grants during our previous possession of Malacca of several 
years. 
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the tenures of these proprietors, and at the same time much puzzled 
to determine what their rights exactly were, for none ot them could 
distinetly tell. It had never been worth their while, in the Dutch 
time, to ascertain their rights with any precision, and now that land 
was becoming valuable and their rights of importance to themselves, 
they had not the means of defining them. A meeting of proprie- 
tors was called by the local government in 1827, with the view of 
obtaining information on the subject of their rights over the lands 
in the interior, 

Ist. As between government and the proprietors: 

“On a reference to the records in the Registrar's office, it 
would appear that some grants expressly state the right of govern- 
ment to resume the land, and all, so far as the inquiry has gone, 
seem to indicate an ultimate right of this nature. 

“The grantee by the records, is generally supposed to receive 
the land under an engagement to clear the same of jungle, and the 
right of resumption on the part of government would seem to arise 
from the non-fulfilment of this expressed or implied duty on the 
part of the grantee. 

“In regard to this claim, implied or seemingly understood in fa- 
vor of government, the present proprietors state, that without ques- 
Honing the absolute right of Government on this point, they consi- 
der themselves as possessing, in equity, full and inviolable title to 
their grounds, insomuch as the lind hasbeen sold to and handed 
over during a series of years to various individuals, without any men- 
tion being made of such inherent reservations affecting their title, 
On being required to produce their tithe deeds anil grants, the pre- 
sent proprietors can only shew billsofsale. "They state that all sales 
or transfers of land were made in the Court of Justice, which body 
detained all previous papers end deeds on delivering the bill of sale 
or transfer, and that the court did not intimate to them the above 
reservations, which it was their duty to do if such a right be recog 
nised on the part of government, 

“The proprietors acknowledge that they consider themselves 
hound, on the requisitions of government, to keep in repair all es- 
tablished bridges and ronds running through their grounds, and to 
clear the banks and bed of the river bordering on their estates from 
nuisances, but that all new roads are to be constructed at the ex pense 
of government, who can carry such ronds through any part of the 
estate, alter intimating their intentions to the proprictor of the soil, 
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“ The proprietors acknowledge also that in cases of emergency 
(if any such should oceur) they are bound to provide for the peace 
of their respective estates by embodying a police from among their 
servants.” 

@nd. As between the proprietors and the tenante: 

“ The tenant settles on an estate by the verbal permission of the 
proprietor. ‘There is no express law as to the rate of rent payable, 
but the custom in general is for the landlord to receive 10 per 
cent upon all the produce of the soil. 

® During the Dutch administration the inhabitants were not per- 
mitted to cultivate rice, and the produce of estntes consisted chiefly 
of fruit, wood and charcoal. 

“ A tenant may sell transfer, devise &c, the portion of land he 
may cultivate and he is free to cultivate the soil to any extent. 

“ The landholder possesses no right to establish his own mode of 
negesement or revenue whether as to time or place or rate. In the 
collection of these tithes some proprietors farm out their revenues 
and others reecive them through their agent.” 

On these statements it was observed by Mr. Fullarton, then go- 
vernor of the Straits settlement. 

“ These descriptions are quite inconsistent with each other. The 
tenant it appears cannot settle on an estate without the consent of 
the proprietor ; it appeara also that there is no settled law for esta- 
blishment of any particular rent, bat the custom is 10 per cent, but 
of what nature is this custom? Is it custom and preseription usage 
strong as law, or merely the usual practice of the proprietors to re- 
ceive a 10th. because they cannot or will not exert themselves te 
get more. If the tenant cannot settle on an estate without the con- 
sent of the proprietor, it follows that the latter may make his own 
terms aa to rent and payment. It is said that the landholder pos- 
sesses no right to establish his own modes of assesment whether as 
to time or place, but this is quite irreconcileable with the tithe and 
power of a proprietor and with the admitted one of preventing any 
one from settling on the estate without his consent. The paragraph 
which follows is alike inconsistent and irreconcileable with the title 
of proprietor, vizt. that the tenant may sell, transfer, demise &c, the 
portions of land he may cultivate, and that he may cultivate the 
suil (that is in fact the soil of another, the proprietor) to any extent. 

“ "The very unsettled and undetermined state of relative rights— 
questions that in other parts of Indin haye excited endless enquiry, 
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discussions and controversy,—is a proof of the very low consideration 
in which the ownership of land is held in Malacca.” 

A few months after this a document was brought to light, which 
seems to have satisfied Mr. Fullarton’s mind aa to the niture of the 
rights of the so called proprietors over the lands of Malacca. 'This 
was a proclamation issued by the Dutch government in 1819, re- 
ferring to one in 1773 which expressly interdiets and prohibits pro- 
prietors from levying more than one-tenth of the produce from: their 
tenants, From this it was concluded that the government of the 
day gave up to the proprietors, not the absolute right or ownership 
over the land, but only the government right over it, thet is, the 
tax of ove-tenth of the produce. 

Considering the important question to be thus settled, Mr. Ful- 
larton determined on negotiating with these proprietors for the re- 
transfer to the government of this right of levying one-tenth of the 
produce from the tenant, and the following is a summary of the ar- 
guments on which he founded that measure : 

“ The object of the Duteh government in assigning to the per- 
sons designated as proprictors, the right of levying one tenth, pro- 
bably was to make it the interest of certain individuals to introduce, 
encourage and extend the cultivation of the land, but it appears that 
so far from taking any pains for that purpose, they never even visit« 
ed their estates, that they did not themselves collect the tenth, but 
rented it in the mass once a year to a China contractor by public 
sale, who having only one year's interest in the country extracted 
from it the utmost he could, and it appears that an excess is some~ 
times levied, beyond the tenth, moreover that services are required 
and labor exacted from the tenants, in short they are kept in a state 
of yassalage and servitude quite inconsistent with the encouragement 
of cultivation. ‘The right of levying the government tenth carries 
with it all the real power of the state: that right vested in the Dutch 
proprietors, by them transfered in the masa to Chinese, has esta- 
blished ao power ond influence in that class too grent ever for the 
officers of government to hold in check, The advantages there- 
fore which would result from the redemption of the rights of Go- 
vernment are too obvious to require farther illustration,” 

During the course of the year 1828, nearly the whole of the lands 
were thus redeemed at a total cost of 17,354 Re. per annum ; se- 
parate calculations were made founded on the best information that 
could be obtained of the then probable value of the tenth leviable frown 
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each estate, and offers made to the proprietors accordingly. There is 
no doubt that the calculations were ill founded and the offers too li- 
beral in the then condition of the estates, and the whole transaction 
has been greatly blamed as ill advised, premature and extrayngant, 
but Mr. Fullarton was not actuated by mere considerations of tem- 
porary profit and Joss to the Treasury. He looked far higher. He 
viewed Malacca with o statesman's eye, and saw at a glance all the 
advantages she enjoys from position, ancient name and fertility of 
soil, He looked forward to the time when by good management, 
by the judicious exercise of our natural influence over surrounding 
states, by the liberal encouragement of agriculture, and the remov- 
al of all impediments in the intercourse with her neighbours, Malac- 
ea might regain some portion of ber pristine splendour,—not as for- 
merly as a commercial emporium, that had quitted her for ever, va- 
nished with the establishment of Singapore,—but the less brilliant 
though far more solid splendour of the capital of an agricultural 
eountry. He would have made her the seat of government of the 
Straits settlements, and in a few years would no doubt have realized 
his expectations of rendering her the granary of the Straits, The 
subsequent history of the lands will shew how very partially these 
views were carried out, and how cruelly the subject has been ne- 
glected and mismanaged. 

The transfer of the several estates to the government having been 
duly effected, the next step was to endeavour to realize from them 
an amount of revenue equal to that engaged to be paid to the late 
proprietors, but it was soon found that of this there was little or no 
chance. ‘Toll houses were erected in different parts of the country 
to intercept all produce as it was carried to market, and a large es- 
tablishment was entertained fur the collection of the tenths, but the 
result was always far below the sum required to made good the pay- 
ment to the proprietors. In 1835-6 according to Newbold, the re- 
eeipts were 10,983 Rs. collected at on expense of 4,257, and he far- 
ther shews that up to that period the ceded lands had occasioned on 
an average a dead loss to the state of upwards of 10,000 Rs, annually. 

About this time Mr. Young of the Bengal civil service was ap- 
pointed 2 commissioner to examine into and report on the subject 
of the lands generally throughout the Straits Settlements. He seems 
to have brought to notice the very objectionable system of levying a 
revenue in kind on the produce of the lands, and to have induced 
the resort to a commutation of the tenths into a money payment, but 
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unfortunately the mode adopted either by or through him, was one 
that proved most unpalatable to the natives of the place, and by its 
enforcement Jed to much vexation and dissatisfaction, This novel 
mode of raising a land revenue was by means of technical English 
legal indentures between the tenants and the East India Company, 
drawn up with all the precision and formality of a practising attorney 
in England, whereby the tenant engages to pay so much per annum, 
and the E. I. Co. engages not to demand any more, during a period 
of 20 years from the date of signing. This legal document occupies 
the whole of one side of a sheet of foolseap, while the other is filled 
with Malayan writing purporting to be a translation of the English, 
but, as may well be supposed, failing entirely to convey to a native 
reader any iden of ite meaning. Jt requires some knowledge of 
law to understand the English original, considering that it is drawn 
up in strictly legal terms, and the attempt to translate those terms 
into Malay ling produced an utterly unintelligible jumble of words. 
Indentures being duplicate ducuments are of course required to be 
signed, sealed and delivered in duplicate by each party in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. ‘T'o secure therefore the payment (often of a 
few aunas only per anuum) the tenants (ignorant Malay peasants) 
were sent for in shoals to put their marks to these sheets of foolseap 
paper filled with writing. They naturally got alarmed and evinced 
the greatest reluctance to affix their signature. ‘To overcome this 
reluctance and to induce o general signing throughout, seems to 
have been the great and almost sole object of the Land Department 
from that time to the present. All the ingenuity of Residents and 
Assistants has been exerted to this end and all the prineiples of po- 
Jitieal economy have been exhausted in endeavouring to explain the 
advantages of the system, but in many parts without success. Threats, 
coaxings and explanations have been set at defiance, and an obstinate 
determination evinced not to sign these legs] papers. In 1843 o¢ 
44, the then Resident hit on the notable plan of punishing the recu. 
sants for their contumacy by putting their tenths Up to auction and 
selling them to a Chinaman, the very thing that formed one of the 
grounds for redeeming the lands from the proprietors! ‘This system 
has been followed ever since, and every year the tenths on the uncom. 
muted lands are disposed of by public auction. The pecuniary re. 
sult of all this complicated machinery is very lamentable. For the 
two past years 1846-7 and 1847-8, the nominal sum engaged to be 
paid on the commuted lands was, Ra, 14,437, 
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The smount actually received from them during two 





FORTE WAR, ccs awe nse ee eee cee e tee eeeeeee 1,237 
Sale of tenths on the uncommuted lands during the 

CWO YEAS, 0c bees cee beeen eens vawatke 5,884 

7,121 

Actual receipt per annum,........ 3,560 


Shewing that up to the latest date, so far from any improvement 
having taken place in the dead loss to the state noted by Newbold 
in 1835-6 by the redemption of the Malaces lands, that loss has 
continued to increase, notwithstanding the well known increase in 
the quantity of Iand brought under cultivation. How far this dead 
loss may be considered unavoidable or to arise from mismanagement 
of some kind, may be judged of from the following facta, The last 
census gives « population exceeding 60,000, and the last returns 
give an Import of 2,500 coyans of rice. Now 60,000 souls, at a 
moderate calculation, will consume 5 millions gantangs of rice, per 
annum, from which deduct the Import (2,500 coyans or 2 millions 
gantangs) gives a local produce of 3 millions gantangs of rice, equal 
in value to a Inc and a half of Dollars. A fair levy of the tenth on 
this produce, without including all other kinds of produce, onght to 
yield something far beyond the present nominal land revenue of 
Malacea, and quite enough to secure Mr. Fullarton’s name from the 
charge of reckless extravagance which it has been the fashion to 
attach to it on this subject. One important error however seems to 
have been committed in this redemption of the lands, that of not 
redeeming the whole of them. Whether those unredeemed, were 
left so by chance or design, it is impossible to say, but the conse- 
quence is still farther to complicate the subject of the Malacen 
land. 'To a stranger visiting Malacea with a view of engaging in 
cultivation, the state of doubt and confusion pervading the whole 
question of the lands would prove very discouraging. One may 
imagine such a person travelling through the country in quest of an 
eligible spot for his contemplated operations, and enquiring as he 
goes along “ This is a fine piece of land, I suppose I may take 
and clear it, if t wish it?” “ You must obtain the permission of so 
and so, because this is what is called ypredeemed land, supposed to 
have been granted away by the Dutch government to private indi. 
viduals, and which was nut redeemed by the English government 
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at the time the majority of the land was so redeemed. ¥pu may 
settle on the land if you like, but the so celled proprietor will have 
the right of levying ten per cent on your produce.” “ What land 
is this?" ‘This is what is called redeemed land, that is, the go- 
vernment and not a private individual, lias here the right of levying 
ten per cent upon your produce.” © And this land ? "—* ‘This 
is oceupied already, there being several people who have signed 
commutation deeds to pay so much per annum for it.” But 
the ground is unecleared, how can they afford to pay such sums?” 
“Why the truth is, they have never been called upon to pay since 
they signed the papers, and probably when called upon to do so 
they will give them up to be cancelled, but till then, they must 
be looked upon as the proprietors.” It is to be feared the 
stranger might get somewhat alarmed at these apparent varieties of 
landed tenures, though in reality he would have no ground for such 
alarm. ‘The unredeemed lands are too small in extent (not pro- 
bably our twentieth of the whole) and alrendy so far ocenpied as to 
preclude their being selected for any extensive cultivation, and with 
regard to other lands a simple arrangement would clear away all 
difficulties. Ifthe locality selected be uncleared and unclaimed land, 
it is then to be understood that the government hare the absolute 
disposal of it, together with the right of levying ten per cent on the 
produce, which latter right would be commuted for with the inten- 
ding occupier at a rate to be determined upon between him and the 
local acthorities. Whatever might be those terms, a grant would 
be given to the occupier of the land selected (after measurement to 
necertain its area and boundaries) giving him the absolute right to, 
and disposal of, the land, so long as Malncea continues a British set. 
tlement, on condition of his paying annually what may he agreed on 
in lieu of the right of government to levy ten per cent on the pro- 
duce. If the land selected (or any part of it) is already occupied, 
and the tenants in possession be purchased out, no difficuty would 
occur either in transferring to the purchaser the terms on which the 
old occupants had commuted, or in cancelling them ond framing 
ether conditions. Of course an intending cultivator of this land 
could not be allowed to oceupy land which has ready been cleared 
by others whether those others have any documents of possession to 
shew or not, but it is not likely that such cleared Iands would be 
fixed upon amid the many thousands of acres of uncleared rich vir- 
kin lands that are available throughout the country. Malacea is 
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estimated to comprise about 1000 square miles, say 600,000 acres. 
OF these probably (I say probably because the whole subject has 
been so neglected that the books of the Land Office afford no means 
of obtaining any thing like am estimate even of the extent of land 
under cultivation) not more than 30,000 acres are under cultivation 
at present, and allowing for roads, rivers &c. there are some 500,000 
acres of first rate land available to the agriculturist. Of the fer- 
tility of the land of Malacca no one can doubt who has travelled in- 
to the interior, nor of its admirable adaptation for every species of 
tropical cultivation, ‘The climate is noted as being one of the most 
salubrious in India and Inbour is easily procurable. It is indeed 
surprising that under all these favorable circumstances, Malacca 
should have coutinued so completely unknown, ull lately, when some 
sugar planters visited the country, and were fully impressed with the 
great advantages it possesses fur that cultivation. One of them has 
recorded their impressions in his evidence before a committee of 
the house of commons, wherein he asserts that Malacca is the finest 
sugar couutry in the world. There may possibly be a little exagge- 
ration in this, but at all events it is o proof of the favorable impres- 
gion made on the mind of an experienced judge in such matters, 
by a visit into the interior of Malacea. Few, wonderfully few, are 
the persons who know anything of the interior of Malacea, Even 
the residents in the place, themselves, are mostly ignorant of its ea- 
pabilities. Strangers visiting the place and perhaps seeing no more 
of the interior than is visible during an evening's drive, go away with 
the impression that it is all very pretty, but at the sume time very dull 
and lifeless, Troe, indeed, it is but a lifeless prospect, but if the 
stranger should have any views of engaging in agricultural opera- 
tions, the prospeet opening to him as he rided over the undulating 
surface of Malacea, through the rich grain fields and over the gent- 
ly rising garden land, is one calculated to raise his enthusiasm, and 
to determine him on travelling no farther in quest of a location. This 
was fully exemplified in the case of the several gentlemen who visi- 
ted Malacen last year, but whose subsequent settlement in the coun 
try has probably been interfered with by the late mercantile failures, 
Malacea has been 20 years in our possession, but it is believed that 
these gentlemen were the first that ever visited the interior, which 
has throughout continued a “ terra incognita. * Itis to be hoped 
that they have broken the spell, and that their report will induce 
others to resort to such an admirable agricultaral country, where, 
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as far as human jodgment and foresight con penetrate, there is 
nought to impede and everything to insure swecess, 

There is no description of tropical cultivation that does not afford 
every prospect of success to the agriculturist in Malacea. Of the 
capability of the land for sugar cultivation a high opinion has alrea- 
dy been recorded by competent judges, and the patches of cane that 
may be seen here and there throughout the country sufficiently con- 
firm that opinion. In the same manner, the coffee grown by the 
natives in various parts, for their own consumption, in very small 
qunntities it is true, for they are no great consumers of the berry, 
affords ample proof of what would probably be the result of coffee 
cultivation on a more extended scale, Spices cannot but succeed 
nimirably. They have succeeded in Penang and Singapore, while 
Malacca, so far from falling short in the adaptation of its land for 
this cultivation is probably superior to both. Cocoa-nut trees thrive 
most luxuriantly, not only on the sea face bot to o far distance in- 
Jand and this without what may be called cultivation, that is, the 
nut is planted and left to grow without further care or attention. 
Plontations of this kind may be pointed out where trees of 4 or 5 
years are in bearing, offering to a small capitalist, who would really 
cultivate the tree, an almost certain profitable return after a few years. 
It is indeed surprising that nothing has yet been done in Malacen 
in the way of cocoanut planting on ao large seale, Newbold gives o 
calculation for 7000 trees requiring an outlay of 9800 Rs. before 
yielding at the end of 7 years. He is probably too high in his es- 
timate of expence, but [ should say that a cultivated cocoanut estate 
would repay the whole expense incurred before the expiration of 7 
years. A large estate of this kind requiring a steam mill to press 
out the oil would undoubtedly prove a most profitable undertaking.* 

Yet with all these natural advantages, with immense tracts of rich 
and fertile land waiting only to be cleared and planted to yield a 
most bounteous produce, with a climate of noted salubrity and a 
country intersected by roads and rivers, Malacca to this day remains 
nearly as much unknown as the interior of an African settlement, 


* So extremely profitable must a cocoanut plantation necessarily prove 
when the trees commence to yield produce, that the expense of cultivation 
is comparatively Insignificant. There is the drawback of having to spend 
money during some years without any return, bul when the retorn is made 
it is truly magnificent. Suppose a well cultivated cocoanut estate of 
500 acres, kept in good order ond well attended to from the very first, 
ihe outlay on such an estate before any returns be obisined from it, 
would probably be, including Interest, about 15,000 Dollars, Say that 
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It may be that the former, and now historical fame of Malacca as a 
commercial emporium may have conduced to this ignorance of its 
agricultural resources ; people who have ever heard or read of Ma- 
laces, hove learnt only that she was once the great depot of the 
trade of the Eastern seas, that this trade hos now completely aban~ 
doned her for the more favorable position of Singapore, and that 
consequently she must be what Singapore would become if the trade 
abandoned ber for some more fovoured rival,—a useless island co- 
vered with jungle. They have no idea that beyond what may be 
seen from on board a ship in the roads, there extends a wide tract 
of rich and fertile land, available to any one who will undertake to 
cultivate it, with a large population of quiet, orderly (though per- 
haps not very industrious) peasantry, and with all the resources that 
ean be looked for by an intending cultivator. 

Trx.—Malacea and the adjacent Malayan states have always been 
famed for the quantity of Tin found in them, but it is only of Inte 
years that much has been found within what are now the limits of 
the British possessic ms Some fortunate discoveries of nich lo- 
ealities have given an impetus to the mining speculations which 
now employ several thousands of Chinese and tend greatly to the 
prosperity of the place, but it is to be feared that such prosperi- 
ty will prove but temporary, and that after » few years these work- 
men may be thrown out of employ by the exhaustion of the tin Iny- 
ers, which are superficial and of very unequal richness. The whole 
operation of what is called working a tin mine is pure speculation, 
gambling in fact, in which many have lost considerable sums of mo- 
ney whilst others are found realizing handsome fortunes. As before 
mentioned, the interior of Malacca is a succession of undulations— 
of low lands mostly turned into rice fields, separated by gently rising, 
what are called garden lands. These low lands, or valleys, have 
every appearance of being the beds of former, it may be anti-diluvi- 
an streams, leading into or from some mighty river. It is in these 
apparent beds of streams and in them only that the tin is found, all 
on one apparent level, but of course in some parts, ato greater depth 


in the 7th year the trees commence to produce, and give bot ten nots 
each during that year, at YO tree to an acre this will give 44 Lecs 
of nuts, which at & Dollars a thousand would realize 3,600 Dollars. 
In the ensuing year, supposing the produce to be 30 nuts a tree, the 
sum realised would be 10,900 Dollars, and in the nett year, that is the 9th 
year from the commencement of the estate (at 50 nuts per tree, a very low 
general average) the produce would be 18,000 Dollars, while all expenses 
would kaye been nearly cleared off by the produce of the two former years. 
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than in others from the present surface, giving rise to the impression 
that the whole must have been washed down from some mountain- 
ous tin locality in former ages, and deposited in these beds, That 
the deposit should be richer in some localities than in others may 
be accounted for by various supposititious cireumstances. Through- 
out these apparent beds of streams, there are persons constantly en- 
gaged in the search for good localities to work. An excavation is 
made and the digging continued till the layer of tin be attained, when 
a judgment is formed partly by omens and partly by the appearance 
of the ore obtained, whether the locality would prove remunerating or 
otherwise. If the former iden prevail, then all the expense is ineur- 
red of preparing to excavate on a large seale, and after some weeks 
of labour in removing the supervening soil, the question is solved 
whether this expense is to be put down to profit or to loss. The 
description of the manner of working the tin mines in Banea and 
of the geological features of the tin districts in that island given in 
the Journal for July last, is applicable nearly word for word to Ma- 
lacea, the only difference, probably, being that the working in Ban- 
ea is less a matter of chance success than here.* In Malacea pro- 
bably not more than half the workings undertaken repay the ex- 
pense, and perhaps one half only of these prove remunerative more 
or less above the original expense, while to four or five only have 
the grand prizes ag yet fallen, but these are indeed noble prizes 
well calculated to stimulate all the speculative energies of Chinamen 
in the lottery. Some of these workings are sp rich as to give one 
very much the idea of shovelling out dollars from a wide excavation 
in the ground. Tt is almost wholly tin, the washing it undergoes 
probably not carrying off more than one-fifth of the mass, ‘Through- 
out the settlement there are now about a couple of hundred of these 
tin workings in full operation, giving employment to some 6 or 
7000 Chinese labourers, and the number is on the increase. The'quan- 
tity of tin exported from Malacca during the year 1847 was 16,243 
pieuls, while during the past nine months of the present year, from 
January to the end of September, the quantity exported has been 
17,257 piculs.? ‘The revenue derived from tin is now becoming 
considerable, amounting during the present year to ten thousand dol- 

* See Dr. Horsfield's Report on the island of Banka, ante, p. 308 &c. 
also Sketch of the Physical Geography and Geology of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, ante, p. 102-10, 


7 A considerable portion of the export however, consists of tin im- 
ported from the bordering petty Maloy states, 
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lars. ‘Tin is considered a produce of the land and as such ts liable 
to the payment of a tenth to the lords of the soil, The right of le- 
vying this is sold annually by public auction and last sale realized the 
sum abovementioned, having been only 3,000 dollars the year pre- 
vious. 

All the neighbouring states are more or less rich in tin. ‘The beds 
of ancient streams, if such they be, appear to intersect the Peninsu- 
In in all directions, Pérah and Kalantan yield large quantities of the 
ore and probably Johore would do the same, were the rearch and 
working duly encouraged there, but throughout the Malayan coun- 
tries the insecurity of life and property is so great as to preclude any- 
thing like a full developement of their mineral or indeed any other 
resources. 

Tnaps.—Fallen indeed is Malacca from her once high estate, 
when she not only attracted, but commanded the whole trade, such 
as then existed, of these Eastern Seas. Yet with all the affluence 
poured into her harbour, and the immense influence which the pos- 
session of such a stronghold must have accorded to the Portuguese, 
there must have been something radically wrong in their system of 
rule to have caused them to be so frequently attacked by the native 
powers in the Straits, and to be so often reduced to the last extre- 
mities. ‘The Dutch as before observed, seem to have enjoyed a 
much more peaceable possession, but with both, and it would have 
been the same under any European government, the then prevalent 
system of a grasping monopoly tended of course to check the over- 
whelming advantages that would otherwise have attended on the 
sole and undisputed supremacy over these sens. About the middle 
and latter end of the last century, Malacea was still a place of great 
commercial importance, being the ouly European settlement in the 
Straits, and the sole depot for the produce of the Malayan states 
aud islands, but towards the close of the century the establishment 
of Pinang drew off the trade to the northera end of the Straits, and 
thirty years afterwards the more favorable position of Singapore 
completed her commercial downfall. She is no longer a depot of 
trade, and her Imports are wholly confined to articles required for 
the consumption of the population. Returns of this, so called, trade 
continue to be published occasionally in conjunction with those of 
Singapore and Penang, but they seem to serve only to point the fin- 
ger of ridicule or pity at the contrast, a5 if Malacea was still striv- 
ing to obtain a share of the castern trade ond desired to magnify 
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her little drop in the eyes of the world, whereas she has long since 
given up all pretensions to such rivalry and would now rather hold 
up her head as an agricultural and mineral producing country. 
The last returns of Malacca trade exhibit for the year 1847-8 ; 
Imports,........ 1,638,478 

The imports consisted chiefly of rice from Acheen and Singapore, 
with opium and piece goods from the latter place and tin from the 
adjacent Malayan states. The exports consist of tin and treasure to 
Singapore, opium and piece goods to the adjacent Malayan states. 

But besides this small maritime trade, Malecca hos o constant 
trading intercourse with all the surrounding petty Malayan states, of 
which no returns are furnished nor indeed would it be practicable 
to obtain them with any degree of correctness. She may be said 
to feed the people of these states, for it is from Malacea that their 
supplies of rice are chiefly obtained in barter for Tin, Gutta Percha 
and other inferior articles. They might with ease grow all the rice 
required for their own consumption and more too, but in the state 
Of anarchy and disorder into which they have fallen, the cultivation 
of the land is not much attended to, and were the supplies from Ma- 
lacea to fall, starvation would ensue among them. As it is, rice is 
extremely dear among them, and when a Malacca trader succeeds 
in conveying his cargo in safety and obtaining payment for it (which 
often consists more in promises than hard money) his profits are 
considerable, 

Conrcrvston.—It has been already stated that in 1828 Mr, Fullar- 
ton, the then Governor of the Straits, contemplated making Malac- 
ca the capital of the Straits settlements, He gave his reasons for 
such a measure ns follows: 

“In the first place it is the ancient seat of European government, 
has been so for more than 20) years, as such it is known and res 
pected by all the surrounding Malay states, of which indeed it is the 
capital. The salubrity of its climate has long been established. It 
is more centrically situated within two days sail of Singapore and 
four of Penang. In the way of supplies to troops &c, it commands 
infinitely greater resources than either of the others, particularly 
for Europeans, and js admirably calculated for the central station 
and depot for whatever force it may be determined to collect toge- 
ther for the defence of the whole, The fortifications are indeed 
destroyed, but in this respect it isonly on the fuoting of the other 
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settlements. At Singapore none have yet been erected, and those 
at Penang are worse than useless. Supposing it advisable to establish 
one of the stations as a place of strength and depét for troops and 
stores, the local position of Malacca is infinitely more favourable 
than either of the others. Being on the continent it commands an 
interior, and owing to the shoal water no ship can approach so as 
to bring its guns to bear on any works on shore. It possesses more- 
over what none of the others can be said to possess—an indigenous 
and attached population * * Ina — point of view it is 
conveniently situated for maintaining such a degree of influence 
over all the Malay states as would prevent their falling under Sia- 
mese dominion, and it is besides near enough to the south end of the 
Straits, to watch the proceedings of the Netherlands Government” 
(the two Straits bugbears of those days.) 

That there is much force in these arguments none can deny, but 
it has beeome so much a habit to decry Malacca anid to pity the 
state of decay and wretchedness into which she is supposed to have 
fallen, that to suggest such arguments now a days, to propose for 
instance to remove the seat of government from prosperous Singa- 
pore to fallen Malacea, would excite but a smile of ridicule or con- 
tempt, but it may fairly be asked—suppose that amid the chances 
and changes of this world, some shifts of trade should oceur render- 
ing it no longer necessary to resort to Singapore, Suppose in fact, 
that to happen to Singapore which has already happened to Malar- 
ca, the entire withdrawel of her trade, what would then become of 
her? Ina very few years she would be a perfect ruin, abandoned 
altogether perhaps, while Malacca under similar circumstances, not- 
withstanding the neglect and contumely which she has suffered, has, 
since the withdrawel of her trade, doubled her population and pro- 
bably more than quiatupled her agricultural produce. In 1828, 
according to Newbold, the population of Malacca was 34,000, the 
quantity of grain (paddy) reaped was estimated at 691,000 Gantangs 
and the quantity imported at about 4,500 Coyans. In 1548 the 
population was 60,000 and the import much the same as in 18398, 
Consequently the increase of production during these 20 years has 
been sufficient to support a population of 30,000 souls. It is not 
too much to assert that had Malacca met with a fair share of en- 
eouragement and attention she would long since have realized Mr. 
Fullarton’s idea of rendering ber the granary of the Straits, and in 
all probability the whole extent of her. area would have been cover- 
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ed with rich tropical cultivation, rendering it desirable to negotiate 
with neighbouring states for an extension of territory. Such has 
been the result of enterprise in Province Wellesley, and such it would 
have been in Malacca, where the lands are superior in their adapta. 
tion to sugar cultivation, had the good fortune of the place and that 
of the speculators themselves brought them here. But it is not 
merely as an agricultural country that the settlement of Malacca js, 
or rather ought to be, so valuableto us. It must be, borne in mind 
that Malacca has the prestige of antiquity attached to her, that her 
well authenticated annals reach back several centuries, during which 
they record noble feats of arms both native and European, and a de- 
gree of commercial splendour and magnificence rivalling that of Tyre 
or Venice, that her very name is hehl in veneration by the Ma- 
Jays, who look to Malacca as the chief seat of their literature and 
the chief source of their laws and customs, and that such is the at- 
tachment of the Malay to all that is ancient either in name or fami- 
ly that the very word Malacen has a peculiarly attractive sound to 
him, The consequence is that not only what may be called the in- 
digenous population, but the immigrants from the surrounding states 
look to Malacea as, in some measure, their mother country, and are 
far from considering themselves as strangers when settled in jt. All 
these circumstances, combined with the undisputed paramount pow- 
er of the British Government in these parts, tend to give an influ- 
ence to the possession of Malacca which, judiciously exerted, ought 
to prove instrumental in the gradual improvement and civilization 
of the states of the Peninsula, It is to be feared however that ei- 
ther no efforts have been made towards so desirable an end as the 
amelioration of the condition of the people of the neighbouring states, 
or that those efforts have been misdirected, for it is an undoubted 
fact that the petty states immediately surrounding are all of them in 
a sad state of anarchy and disorder, without any settled government 
and enjoying no protection of either person or property, The 
chiefs, under whatever designation, are needy and rapacious, ready 
to sell themselves to any party that will purchase the use of their 
name and influence, and the people are wretchedly poor and enjoy 
no means of bettering their condition, for though the countries are 
a6 fertile ns Malacca, and some, if not all of them, still more abound- 
ing in mineral products, yet such is the state of insecurity and law- 
lessness among them that but very little can be done to benefit by 
such resources. We have ourselves, in our wisdom, tended greatly 
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towards this result by an apparent exhibition of liberality. The 
Dutch, at least in the latter years of their rule, held these countries 
well in hand, and if they did not elvilize much, at all events kept 
them quiet among themselves, and extracted from them no small 
sum by means of a strict monopoly of all the ‘Tin procured in them, 
but we, from some unexplained cause, have adopted a diametrically 
opposite course. We have not only withdrawn from all interference 
of any kind with these countries, but we have given up to them, 
with the professed view of evineing our liberality and without a 
claim or demand being made for them, some of the richest mine- 
ral districts formerly part of Malacca Province, such for instance 
as Mount Ophir, formerly a portion of Malacca, where several 
hundreds of people were usefully employed in working the rich 
veins of tin and gold there met with, and where now, the few who 
are engaged in such work are in continual danger of being plun- 
dered and murdered by some petty chief or other, who may take 
it into his head to adopt that means of obtaining a little money, and 
may imagine himeelf strong enough to overcome resistance from the 
workers. ‘The policy of such withdrawel from all interference with 
the neighbouring petty states is extremely doubtful. ‘I'hey are fast 
becoming little more than the receptacles of the lawless and evil 
disposed, whose sole means of livelihood will be plunder and robbing, 
obliging us, in the end, for the safety of our own people, to take pos- 
session of the country, the very object we sought to avoid by our 
withdrawel and subsequent exhibition of liberality. Une very inju- 
rious effect of this refraining from the excercise of our influence and 
controul over the adjoining states, is the complete stoppage of the 
overland trade which once existed with Pahang and other states in 
the Gulph of Siam. Pahang iteelf may not be overwell governed, 
but it is generally believed that the present ruler of that country is 
something beyond the usual average of his lass, and that the coun- 
try is tolerably flourishing under his rule. A constant intimate 
overland intercourse between it and Malocea would surely tend, 
above all things, tu assist the effurts of such a raler if he showld be 
really desirous of benefiting his country, and would os surely tend 
to check him, should he or his successors be inclined to overindulge 
in tyraany and oppression, Dut between Malacca on the Straits 
seas and Pahang on the Gulph, there lie two or three of those petty 
Malayan states from all interference with which we have withdrawn, 
and which, as before mentioned, being little better than a refuge for 
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idle and dissipated Malays, the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries is entirely precluded. Pahang is well known to be rich in both 
tin and gold, and formerly most of the latter found its way overland 
to Malacca. At present, no doubt it is carried chiefly to Singapore, 
but during some portion of the year, the communication with Sin- 
gapore is fmpeded by the monsoon, whereas overland to Malacca 
the communication would be open at all seasons, and not only with 
Pahang, but with other states on the Gulph of Siam, This how- 
ever is a vision of prosperity for Malacen not likely to become a 
reality without the intervention of causes that cannot now be cal- 
culated upon. 


MEMORANDA RESPECTING SUMATRAN COAL.* 
By Lient.-Col. Low, M.A.S. & C.M.R.A.S, 


I was favored lately by the hon'ble the Governor ( Lieut.-Colone) 
Butterworth C.B.) with specimens of a coal which had been given to 
Captain 8. Congalton, of the H. C. armed Steamer Hooghly by the 
Sultan of Linga. 

The Captain has obligingly written to me 28 follows: “ I got 
the coal from the Sultan of Lingé, who says, that any quantity of it 
can be procured in his country which lies up the Rite river in Su- 
matra. This river is very shallow, and lies in 42° 5. Lat. and Lie 
30° E. Long. in the Straits of Durian. I have burned about } of a 
ton of it in the Steamer. It burns very well with little or no smoke. 
But its greatest fault is that itbreaks into small pieces and runs 
through the fire bara. It is light in comparison with English coal. 
I dont know what the streak is that looks much like rosin.” 

On examing the coal (but not chemically) I observe it to have 
the following appearances and properties : 

it is the lightest coal en masse which I recollect to have ever 
seen. It is very frangible, and breaks off as easily, perhaps more 
ensily, transversely than in the direction of the laming. ‘The cross 
fracture is flat conchoidal. The appearance of the surface, shining 
resinous, and the streak is dark brown, although the coal in lump 
looks quite black. It yields readily to the knife. It hes much of 
the aspect of cannel coal, but is less shining and compact, and will 
not admit of being shaped into ornaments, on account of its being 
too soft and friable. In all of the above particulars this coal differs 
considerably from the ‘Tanjong Katong and Pulo Tigé coal deserib- 
cil in the Ist vol, of this Journal p. 146.1 cannot perceive any trace 
of fossil matter in it. Hut the associated strata may possibly con- 
tain such ; although no specimens of these have been obtained. 

The laming of the coal are thin and are occasionally iutersper- 
sed with thin seams of a transparent substance of reddish yellow 
colour. There are also crystals of alumn more sparingly inter- 
spersed. Ju my specimens there are 4 few pieces of dark grey 


© ‘We noticed the discovery, and gave a short description ond analysis, of 
this coal in August, 1847, see Discovery of coal Fe, ante, vol. i. p. 153. Eo. 
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shale interspersed, and the fracture of the coal is occasionally shaly, 
The Sultan it Eave no account of the width of the seam or of 
its dip. It seems to be an outerop in the river. There Is no appear. 
ance of wood fibre in this coal. But we should recollect that the 
Sultan would only produce the best specimens. 

This coal does not ignite in the flame of a candle like the Tinjong 
Katong, Tanjong Bumbong and Pulo Tigé coals, owing to its being 
less bituminous than these are, and it consequently takes a longer 
time to ignite in the fire than they do. When fairly ignited it burns 
rapidly with a whitish yellow flame, this last proceeding chiefly from 
the bitumen, for the coal itself, unless under great heat, continues 
almost black until the bitumen has been consumed. 

The bitumen does not spurt out as in these other coals, but is 
gradually evolved over the whole surface. It burns without any 
particular smell of sulphur, and I cannot perceive any but faint 
traces of snlphuret of iron, although as will be noticed afterwards it 
contains iron in considerable quantity, It has from this deficiency 
of sulphur one advantage over these other coals, and thus also, it 
does not decrepitate while consuming, 

The residuum, after being burned under the action of the bellows, 
was found by me to be » hard black substance, in grains, not conk, 
and consisting of iron (I suppose, a protoxide) and earthy matter, 
the coal losing by the combustion about two-thirds at Jeast of its 
weight. This ferruginous matter is strongly attracted by the mag- 
net, and it forms about one-fifth part perhaps of the residuum, which 
last is black and very hard. The piece of coal thus burned by me 
did not contain any of the transparent resinous looking substance 
before noticed. 

This last substance looks, indeed, as Captain Congalton remarks, 
very like rosin, but I think it is amber. It ts interspersed in small 
portions through the coal and it lies in larger layers betwixt the lay- 
eré of the coal and conformably to it. In my specimens these Iny~ 
ers do not exceed } of an inch in width and they consist of numer- 
ous films of from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. They are brittle, and break into small irregular fragments 
approaching the rhomboidal. It is insoluble in water; when pow- 
dered and thrown on the fire it flashes like rosin. 

I submitted this resinous looking substance to heat in contact 
with the air. It does not readily ignite in the flame of a candle, but 
when placed in an earthen yessel over a brisk fire it melted and then 
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gave outa resinous smell and much whitish yellow flame; when this 
had ceased an oily matter remained, and when this last had dried, 
the vessel was found to be coated with a scoriaceous looking pellicle 
of a metallic, bluish, and glistening appearance. When seraped off 
this was found to be some compound of iron which was attracted by 
the magnet. This resinous substance before being submitted to heat 
exhibited resinous electricity, a certain property of amber. 
I am not aware of any other perfect resin being found in coal 
Amber is sometimes inclosed in jet, and it occurs in brown coal 
at Hasen Island in Greenland &e. ‘The melite, a sort of resin ap- 
parently, occurs in bituminous wood. 
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THE VIRGIN DAUGHTER OF SULTAN BONGSU, 
A DAYAR TALE, WITH A TRANELATION. 


Tikabar ka banua na, Sop adeu nan angapeut pekir Sultan Bong- 
su era baribatn, Adeu entenkn kapal nyeu buah, Nakhoda Malim 
Bongsu era minang anak §.B. Meus chukup taroh ano, misik nih 
ka na ka banua, misik anak 8.B, “ adeu, mak na di minang ? kamun 
mak, iko era nyudi,” misik-a: “iko sa era, kamon sampai.” Baka- 
ta nan nih mai ke penggawa ujar periggawa “ bidikn iko ea baknta, 
laba beukeutn iko di empu-a, anak dinih ; ani oni ujar no, MA: se- 
kadar nyampai kata, jaji iko.” Tikabar nan mai ka S. B. kata Na- 
khoda Sija na enteukn era minang. Bakata nan S.B, aman anak-a 
* hei anak,” ujara “ iko sa bulih kai bulih era nyampai kata na,” * ka- 
ta ani?” “ ujaranak-a, nyaut ani beukeun-a?” “ misik anak ko nan.” 
"Asi mansia ujar a?" “ Nakboda Malim Bongsu,” ujar ma “ ampat 
ratus nih era engeunteut.” M4 kah di ampat ratus, ampat ribu gn, 
kai ko narima. Era iko babeunen, tapi ko minta burukn muri di 
panai macha hikayat, baruk di panai badikir, munsakn di panai ba- 
kichapi. Nih nan kata ko kabar kx Nakhoda Malim Bongsu,” 
kaneuha nyampai nan maia ka Nakhoda, Ujar Nakhoda “ Bait," 
Hilang charita Nakhoda, timul charita si Miskin. Si Miskin na 
agi angut; ensaya anak 8.8, kunih: kabou kabau tangka romon 
nih engan anak 8.B., anak S.B. kapala palar aman-a, Ensaya nih, 
mada balayar, kapala kasih nih aman-a, Hilang charita si misxkin 
timul agi charita Nakhoda. Na bakarah mangkeutn prau era nynh 
balayar. Chukup ijo ano, na mangkeutn prau; prau-a pau jaji, 
Jala kana engulur ka pitu., Hilang agi charita Nakhoda, timul cha- 
rita anak rajah ja. Na bapangkeutn pabakal ra nyah bakal na ba- 
layer; pabakal mens jaji galeus: Nakhoda pan bamuat ba ano ano 
nth barangkut; juada si kambang, nyah embakal Nakhoda: juada 
anak raja ja, nyah embakal si Miskin, meus galeus, Inaba kana en- 
gangkut. Angkut miriam nih agi miriam baginan “sapu rantau,” 
“‘sapu jagat,” kijang gila” “gantar tanah” pedang-a baginan. si 
Rinchong Bandong. Poro baduweu nan nih balayar; enteukn ka 
nungeun, singah, engan page-a do rumin: poro baduwen enteukn ka 
nangeun, Engapeut page-a balayar nan nih maia. Balayar ijo 
ano ijo engarum, enteukn ka gunong basi, singah nih kunih, Mi- 
riama kana masang dibakar na ko gunong basi kanenha.” Tings 
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nangut ujar-a “ Desah, palima hulubalang prau do hi penteunga sa ? 

© yjara prau Nakhoda Malim Bongsu, na era marbin.” Miri da- 
gakn olh kunih, meus miri laba, balayar agi, enteukn ka Gunong 
perak: singah ka, engalanin, misik laba bait jet: enganung laba 
rarakn kai nih miri balayar agi nih do nib enteukn ka Gunong ti- 
maga, engkai nih singah, balayar ka nih laba enteukn ka Gunong 
amas singah nih kunih. “ Ani ginan turutn dese,” ujara “‘sa nan 
baginan Gunong amas” ujar na “ prau era tok pir” “era marbia. 
Adeu, mak, na kusa bisi laba?” “ Laba ani?” ujara. Bisi borukn 
muri?” “ mak” ujar na “ chuh adeu, ka Ganong intan chuh.” Sop 
balayar nan nih maia tok nih. Ijo ano ijo engarum nih balayar 
enteakn kunth. Kana masang miriam kaneuh a kunih sapu rantau 
sapu jagat, kijang gila, si gantar tanah. Bakar rajah na Gunong 
intan kaneuha, Pingatn mangkok ka pangah bapachah pachah f 
orokn tanah bagarak. Nyan) panglima nan rajah maia. Ay, pali- 
ma! ko mada bengkeupm engawas laba ka lah. Engani engani ra- 
ta ba pachah pachah ? Entaji do apet ko sampai ka ko so, kalak 
enganung tansh di jisah. Sop desa nan palima Sija maia engawas- 
a: kana ninga, adeu nan. “ Prau do pi peuteunga sa?" ujara, 
“Prau do Ajako Gala,” ujar-o “ no ra marbia.” Balabuh nih maia 
kunih ; lsyar kaneuha endesah, sauh kana matatn. Engarum ano, 
sampe kaneuh rajah nyaru man nih ka rumin. Kai nih tuis kunih 
poro taroh engarum nan, lalu miri laba bait jet. Ani di kai kana 
miri? Hilang charita Nakboda, timul charita Si Miskin. “ Inak 
ra batolak sa, Nakhoda?” “ Jaleupm,” ujar-a, Sop sampe nih 
maia, Si Miskin matur Rajah, “ Ani gawai enteukn sa, Miskin ? 
ujar a “ Ay ulutn nyatu ampun tuah an ulutn mun burakn mori 
kudu sampian engalatak raga.” “ Ay ra, nyah na angut, ani nih ?” 
“ Bidia, misik nan kudu patut raga.” “ Kai ko nyual borukn mu- 
ri nih; kusa kai bagawal: kun ra mit asa, tubit.” Sop kana mit 
nan kaneuh a, kana mit desah ka prav borukn muri, baruk, mun- 
sakn. “ Ani kabar agi, Miskin, ujar Nakhoda; ani gawai miri Ia- 
ba jinth ? Mak ga gawai a.” Sop, nyawa ano; balayar nan uih main. 
Jjo ano ijo engarum nih balayar eoteukn ka Gunong Ledang, sing- 
ah nih kunih, mamu., “ Angat sa, Miskin,” ujar Nakhoda, “ bait 
mamu.” Sop manu nan nih mais. Nyina taitn mamu. Meus 
sampe nyina, Si Miskin agi desah. Si Miskin pan nyilam, nyina 
pan nikapm engan tombak. Si Miskin pan kubeus kunih, nyina 
pan balayar. Ijo ano, ijo engarum balayar do nih lalu enteukn ka 
banua, batambat prau a maia, Chukup taroh ano, sampe nan nil, 
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matur Sultan Bongsu “Sa mak gawai ko ca—si balih bulih a ra 
gawal nan agi kupi Si Miskin? ojar 8.6.“ Mak Si Miskin’? ujar 
Nakhoda “ kubeus kanah lodan vakap,” Ialu barangkut nan nih 
inaia. Bakate agi 5.8. engun anak a “ Hie anak, sa meus mak pa- 
lang” ujar a era ko gawai, tapi peureu aitn buntatn nyeu teungeun, 
wai nyeu temgean, wit nyeu teungeun; ta meus kana inan bush 
buntatn uth maka ko era nikeah.” Labuh nan nih maia gawai. Ba 
buratn buratn buratn, duweu buratn, taroh buratn mosi mak bun- 
tan a timoh, sampai taroh cawa. Nyina pan mopuk omok. Hilang 
charita Nakhoda, timul charita Si Miskin. Si Miskin wip bau en- 
teukn ka rumin Nek Kalayan kanewh N. K. engkudip. Kutak, 
kutak, Kotak ujar mangk « bui bui ujar Nek Kabayan “ Setan Aba- 
lis, ma ra myamak dio ko sa!” Sampe enteukn ka dio N. K. ujar 
nying “do ra je ko kai ba seungkeutn tampa bah sungkeuto engkal 
baranak.” Oilong charita dinih, timul charita auak Soltan Bongsn 
jo. Darai koh a enganuny Si Miskin ningn Si Miskin kabeus, 
Man, kai man—mamno, kai mamu milang ano, milang ano. Timul 
agi charita Nek Kabayan Bajoja joja konlang, jaja wit, galeus ka- 
neul na miri wit a, wilang ano nih bajaja. Di angut Si Miskin ja 
mopul: syu—bajaja agi apet aja main. Sop nyina agi enteukn mature 
na bateuneuk nyah empara na, no mada minpm : aba labu a pachul. 
Meus labu a pachah, Si Miskin kana mangkong. Na maida batew- 
neuk; ninga nosi mantah, kana mangkong agi: sop, pulakn nih 
maia rumin Nek Kabayan. ‘Timul agi charita ulutn Sultan Bowg- 
au kana mala miri wit. Sop ninga di angut adew kunth, pulakn 
nih, bakabor nih ka rejah “ adew ko ninga di angut ka dio Nek Ka- 
bayan,” Sop Kava mada engawas nih malo. Sop kaveuh a enga- 
was adeuw non nih ka dio a, Sop kana engeunteut burnky muri nth 
kunih, Enuteukn ka dio, kana enganah ka bas Si Miskin buruku 
musi kaneuh engengut oih, lalu ore mato, Burukn nuwri kaneuh a 
napok, ano panengarum. Si Miskin bakata engan burunga ju. Kun 
banar burukn mori panai mocha hikayat isa ko engaunng. Sop ba- 
Lata nan burukn mori “ kuna ko ra bakata? ko masi kanah enga- 
noh kau kandang.” Sop kaneuh 9 engalapas a main; ano pan en- 
garum. Burako muri muka swara, di angut pan enteukn madi 
kunth enganung buruku muri macha hikayat, Sop, ditiuga burukn 
muri, pulakn nan di ongut divih maia bokalar ka rajah. Sop ka- 
neu a engabar ka Tuan Putri Bandang Ayer. Sup kaneul a ma- 
da no inauga engawas a kaneuh a nyaru no inang “ Aye no inang,” 
ojar a poh! dau duit sa, ka mada miri wit palis ninga burnkn mu- 
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ri. Sunguh kah embolah kah di meus kana manuah kaneuh di ang- 
ut mino; kun sunguh, likas pulakn.” Sop sunguh nan. Munsakn 
panai bakichapi ; baruk panai badikir: burukn muri panai macha 
hikeyat. Bakahor non nih mais ka Toon Putri Bandang Ayer. Ka- 
na manual ka ma kanewh tun patri nih “ kuna akal sa? rama aji 
iin suri. Sa meus napent ko amban barongan kasoma dews. Ani 
kata ibu Suri rama agi engan kolah ano desa disingkeumeus ko ku- 
beus, digantuln ko tingi, di jual ko joh, di reuneupm koh obah ma- 
sa ko kapalang ano desa ko kai. Ujar Nakhoda Si Miskin kubeus 
kaneuh Jodan nakap a—teh sa adew nyina, ‘Tand® Nakhoda jet 
ate-n, Nyabong Nakhoda engan ana raja, ba ano ano nth nyabong, 
Sop turut ka Si Miskin bungkas baju karonga. Hilang charita Si 
Miskin, timul charita Nakhoda. Nyina ra engeunteut bunga waj 
af wang ampat rates, buntatn ampat ratus, kambing ampat gnanan, 
baras 400, bawakn ompat pieul. Buntatn di kana meureu pan meus 
babunh ; wai a pan babunh, wit a pan bacharang. Hilang agi cha- 
rita Nakhoda, timul charita tuan patri. Bakata tuan patri engan 
ihu suri “* Aye, iba euri,” ujar a“ ko ra engao Si Miskin ka dio a, 
tuk chuh ko sa, borakn meri kah aitn dao. Sop kana engan ka- 
neh Si Lamat kana mi tok bali, “ Aye burukn muri” ojar a 
awas ka encanung peoseutn ko sa. Kun na ka lamun aden di ma- 
ia mocha hikayat ija, ma era, Beukeutn dopada rajah Tunggal 
ma era di parentah na: raja Tungzal ni anak Sultan Bongsu, Sop 
hakata nan rajah Tunggal main “kun banar burukn muri sa peng- 
kudip 8i Miskin nan teh macha hiknyat, ko ra enganung a.” Sop 
kana nyurung koraan kahadap burakn muri. Sop kaneuh a macha 
nan: munsakn kana migatn kichapt: barn kana migatn ribana. Sop 
panai nan nih. Bakata nan nih engan rama agi, engan ibu suri. 
Ani adeu ka ko ujar ibu surie? Ani ga ujar rajah Tunggal ? kun 
brani rajah Tunggal engalabeh a sa, karna nih ago minta tuan patri, 
minta laba empatoh. Deukeutn misil, laba empatoh ; empatoh Inh 
ginan a, Samupus na basuweu babeuneu, Bulan wang saja nyah 
na minang mala lamar. Tuan patri sa babeukeotn benkeutn kahen- 
dak ote a. Kawin nan nih maia, nyimalih pachul nih main, Na 
pan ba arak arak engan Si Miskin ka dio masang miriam batatala, 
badil batatenggang penganten Si Miskin na anak susunan Si Miskin: 

Sampe nan penganten, lalu kana nikah kana engumpur jo-a jo-a 
Samanta alang ambang ambang df kwala jaga Nakhoda Malim 
Bongsu ampat emporo ampnat kandaha jo-a joa. Man na mai, 
Meus na man, joa jo-a agi man. Meus naman ore nih. Bakpta 
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agi raja Tunggal “ Aye, Nakhoda” jar a “ Sade ko meus engapeut 
amban barongan ko harap caja ka Naknoda. Maka Nakhoda jisa 
tikat engan Si Miskin. Balit Nakhoda (pinta pinta ateko koi jisa !) 
Te anokhoda jisa mangkeutn amba-rayit—pinta oteko ma jinih. 
Kabuda umur na masi ra udip. Ko kureu kabaita. Sade ko meus 
engapeut lawan-n. Asal enga engasi Nakhoda, ikolah malawan do 
Sade ko. Maka pominta Sade ko minta burukn muri, dapeut nan 
kaneuh Si Miskin, ko engawin lah nih maia. Nan kagaleus poka- 
ta ko engan Nakhoda. Asal ra bamalu, sa lawan a, Entageutn 
dipanchong bawa maran, bakata nyeu lamur engkai Nakhoda kara- 
sa meus enckeumeus na, kata nyeu lamur ga kai. Bakata nih ma- 
ia “ kuna akal ko di kai bisi wang sa, ujar a. Pulakn ko sa,” wjar 
nh. Dalayar nan nih maia, 


The meaning of the story. 


I have not the time to follow the above through for translation, 
nor is it worth the manual labor: I have given it tor the language 
suke, though a deal of Malay is quite unnecessarily in it: it is, of 
course, a Malay story, dressed in a chawat. The outline is that the 
Sultan was desirous of a son-in-law, and the Nakhoda, hearing of it, 
came; and after spending three days in inquiry whether any wooer 
were on the spot, opened his proposals in form, offering400 of mo- 
ney tohelp his acceptability. ‘The princess Bandang Ayer, however, 
had long, known and loved Si Miskin, and replied to her father 
(who had told her who had come, and what his errand) that nei- 
ther 400 nor 4,000 would answer at present. “I om™ said she 
‘desirous of a husband, but I nvust first have, from him who would 
be such, a bird who can read” and a monkey and a musang of no 
little power to amuse. Of course the Nakhoda and Si Miskin had, 
each, now but one desire; but, rather oddly, we find the rivals go- 
ing in the same vessel to the various mountains (i, ¢. the shore near 
them) whose names you have recognised. Si Miskin obtained the 
necessary gifts, and, when the Nakhoda saw them he spoke of their 
worthlessness, intending however, to own them himself at the earli- 
est moment. “ Hot weather, this,” said he one day to the unsus- 
picious Miskin, “ let us bathe,” and the Nakhoda suited the action 
to the word ; after a few plunges, seeing Miskin ready to follow, he 
left the water and, seizing a moment when M. put his head under 
water, stood prepared to kill him with a tombak os he rose. He 
did so, and finally came home with the bird &e. reporting Miskin 
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carried off by a Jodan.” Years after, without a syllable of expla- 
nation or a “ by your leave,” Si Miskin re-appears, walking up io 
the house-front of Nek Kabayan : the pluin, el{-possessed expres- 
sion is * udip ban,” lived anew, and verbiage is avoided: the man 
was needed, and why a great parade in putting him to use! When 
the Nakhoda arrived at home, he left his bird, musang and monkey 
with the Virgin's father, and cocoanut trees were planted, among 
others ; when the first nuts should have been eaten from the trees 
then planted, the princess's pledge was to be redeemed. Meantime 
she neglected to eat or bathe, through grief for her “ loved and lost”. 
The Dyak idiom is “ Man, kai man mama, kai mam,” a sort of 
“ quoad™” being implied viz. “ as to eating, she did not eat, &e. Nek 
Kabayan’s house, which we just saw Miskin approaching, was a 
noted place for good sirih and accompaniments, and Sultan Botgsu 
was in the habit of sending to Nek for his daily supply. Judge of 
the excitement at the palace, and especially in the apartments of 
Tandang Ayer, when a servant came home, one morning, and was 
sure that he had seen the lover she was regarding as for ever gone; 
it was no longer “ mamu, kai mamu, ™ and appetite revived. The 
slave was at once sent back to look well again, and brought new joy 
with him, for no one might longer doubt. The bird was now sent to 
Nek Kabayan’s house, and became proficient in reading under Si 
Miskin'’s care: the beasts also acquitted themselves with credit. 
Meantime the cocoanut trees were nearly ready to yield ripened 
fruit, and the Nakhoda was making great preparations for the wed- 
ding entertainment. Detail is unnecessary, Bandang Ayer married, 
with great pomp, the man of her heart, and, during the ceremonial 
44 men were on guard ot the kwala to prevent the irruption of the 
incensed Nakhoda, whose vessel was riding near. After it was quite 
completed, the brother of the bride, Rajah Tunggal, had a frank talk 
with the disappointed navigator in which such remarks were made 
that the heart of the murderer was as lead within him, He could 
not reply in any other words than these “ What farther can I do, I 
who have no money? I shall go home.” Salayar non nih maya. 
And at once set sail. 


ERRATA ke. 


Page 727 line 18 jor Jakola read Gakola. 
_» » 26 , 1649 » 1640, 
728 ,, 5,16,, Payopayo ,, Paygupaygu. 
»n on 23 4 Simnt Surat. 
oe 3 of « Snor » igor. 
729, 21 . 1505 » $1605. 
io), § after “interior” add “ when the fol- 
lowing report was made.” 
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Tan use of letters has been immemorially known to all the more 
civilized nations of the Indian Archipelago, of the brown-complex- 
ioned, Jank-haired race, and many alphabets, at once distinct from 
each other, and not borrowed from any foreign source, are to be 
found among them, from Sumatra to the west, to Celebea and the 
Philippines to the east. 

Modern writers have supposed that the earliest writing was pic- 
torial or hieroglyphic, and that in process of time, this became 
vocal or phonetic, ending in literal alphabets, Of the truth of this 
theory, however, no evidence is to be discovered in the insular lan- 
guages. Hieroglyphic writing is no where to be seen on any anci- 
ent monuments,—the letters of the numerous alphabets which ex- 
ist bear no resemblance to any object of nature, animate or inani- 
mate,—the names of the letters simply express their sounds, and the 
word for an alphabet consists, as with ourselves, only of an enume- 
ration of a few of the first letters in order of which they are com- 
gn Javanese is certainly the most perfect alphabet of the Archi- 
pelago, and a brief account of it will give a general notion of the 
rest which, although they differ in form, bear it, in principle, a com- 
mon resemblance. It has « distinet, and invariable character for eve- 
ry sound in the language, and so far, therefore, it is a perfect sys- 
tem. The consonants amount to 19, and I represent them in ro- 
man letters, a follow : b. c. d. ‘dg. j. k. Lm. no. 8, fh. p. re 8. tt 
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w.y. Besides these there is the aspirate which always follows a 
vowel, and never aspirates a consonant, The yowels are 6 Viz., Bs 
4. ¢.i.0,u. The dipthongs are 2 viz, ai and au, but have no cha- 
racters, being expressed only by their elements, 

With the exception of an initial a, the vowels are not considered 
substantive letters, but viewed as mere orthographic marks, or as the 
Javanese express it “ the clothing” of the letters, that is, of the con- 
sonants. ‘The mark of the vowel 4 is placed over the consonant, of 
e before it, of i above and to the right of it, of o, which is a double 
one, part before apd part after it, and of u under it. 

The initial vowel a, standing alone has its own Proper sound, but 
just stated, it is considered a substantive letter, and when “ cloth- 
ed,” as the Javanese express it, with the mark of any of the other 
vowels, it becomes such vowel, but as an initial Jetter only.* The 
application of the vowel marks to the consonants always implies that 
the vowel is annexed to, and never that it precedes the consonant, 

Every consonant is a syllable, in which the vowel a. annexed, is 
understood, and thus far the Javanese alphabet is syllabic, « charac- 
ter common to it with all the alphabets of the Archipelago. There 
must, of course, be some contrivance for eliding the vowels, and 
this is rather of a cumbrous nature. At the em of a word it is 
done, by an appropriate orthographic character, but in the middle of 
one it Is effected by a set of new consonant characters, two of which 
are in the same parrallel with the proper consonants and the rest 
placed below them. ‘The presence of these indicates that no vowel 
precedes them. The letters t, r and the aspirate which I express 
by the roman letter h, when at the end of a word or syllable pre- 
ceded by a vowel, have distinct and appropriate characters, 

The liquids of the Javanese language are b. r, w. and y-» and 
these alone coalesce with other consonants. The letter r, When 
doing so, having a peculiar character for the purpose, with another 
when following a vowel and closing a syllable. In all, no fewer 
than 50 characters, including indispensible orthographic marks, are 
necessiry towaids writing this language, independent of 8 capital 
letters, and some syllabic abbreviations, forming a system very com- 

* The initial a, it is tobe remarked, has been mistaken by European 
Writers for a mild aspirate, and expressed, consequently, by the letter h. 
I fell into this error myself, and | find that Messrs Roorda and de Groot in 
their excellent grammar and vocabulary of the Javanese have done the 


same thing. We owe the correction Of this mistake, and the troe mean- 
ing, first to Col. Lowe and after him to Baron William Humboldt. 
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plete for its purpose, but rather complex. To these again, must be 
added the ten digits or numeral characters which, from the resems 
blance of some of them to the letters of the alphabet, and their ex- 
istence on monuments at least 700 years old, are most probably of 
native invention like the alphabet itself, 

The Javanese alphabet, like all the others of the Archipelago, is 
written from left to right. Each letter is distinct and unconnected, 
and the writing is perpendicular, and not slanting. The letters have 
an oval, rather than a round or square shape, and each is formed, not 
by several strokes of the pen, but by a single effort. On the whole, 
they are so well formed that a carefully written manuscript, if not 
handsome or showy, has at least a neat appearance. 

The Javanese alphabet, although always exhibited in the same 
order, has no vocal classification, The dental and palatal d, for ex- 
ample, are separated by 5 other letters that have no organic con- 
nexion with them, and the dental and palatal t by 11 equally un- 
connected. The letter a begins, and i ends it. The first four lat- 
ters are a. n. ¢. r. k. which pronounced with the inherent a, form 
the word anacaraka, the name of the alphabet, or in other words the 
o. b. c. of the Javanese. 

In the character thus described are written,—the proper Java- 
nese, the Sunda, the Bali, and occasionally I believe the Lombok, 
The Sunda, and Bali, alphabets, however, want the palatals *d. and 
*t. Altogether, including Palembang in Sumatra, it is probable that 
the Javanese alphabet is current among no less a population than 
twelve millions. 

This, however, is not the only alphabet that has been known to 
the Javanese. In the work of Sir Stamtord Raffles there are ex- 
cellent representations of not less than twelve different characters 
found on ancient monuments of stone or brass, One of these forms 
is Dewanagri, such according to Sir Charles Wilkins, as was cur- 
rent on the continent of India about nine centuries ago. A second 
character is nearly identical with the old square Pali, and eight are 
but ancient forms of modern Javanese writing. There is at least 
one example of a character distinct from the modern Javanese, and 
from all of these found in the western parts of the Island, and we 
may safely conclude therefore, that the inhabitants of Java have in- 
vented two alphabets. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the first evidence wa have 
of a native written character is found among the Bataks, and it is 
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singular enough that a nation of cannibals should possess the know- 
ledge of letters. ‘There was assuredly nothing of the kind in Eu- 
rope, or Continental Asia, until long after men had ceased to eat 
each other, 

The substantive characters of the Batak alphabet are the came as 
those of the Javanese, with the exception of the letter cand the pa- 
Jatals dand *t which it wants. Among these are not only reckon- 
ed a, as in Javanese, bot also i and u, so that the whole number 
including the aspirate, which is reckoned among them, is no less 
than 20. But the real number of the consonants, omitting the as- 
pirate, is but 16, 

The vowel marks are only four representing e. i. o.andu. They 
are used with the consonants ag in the Javanese alphabet, but they 
are not as in that, applied to the vowel a nor to the others included 
among the substantive letters.* As in Javanese, every consonant is 
a syllable ending in the inherent a, but T can discover no other 
contrivance for eliding this vowel, except its supercession by the ap- 
plication of a vowel mark.f If this be the case, every word or syl- 
lable must begin, either with a consonant, or one of the three vowels 
a. ¢. 1. or u, and end in a vowel or the nasal 6 for which the alpha- 
bet has a peculiar mark. 

The Batak alphabet does not, like some others of the Archipela- 
go, follow the organic classification of the Hindu alphabets, but itis 
not, in this respect, wholly arbitrary, like that of Java, for it has a 
peculiar arrangement of its own. It begins with the vowel a, and 
ends with i, and u. The aspirate immediately follows the letter a, 
Then come in succession two dentals d and t, two liquids rand |, three 
labials b. p. and w, two palatals y. and j. and then the sibilant s. T 

Mr. Marsden would appear to think that the existence of the me- 
trical arrangement of the Sanskrit alphabet was at one time general 
over all the alphabets of the Archipelago, and although he admits 
the difficulty of proving any filiation, considers that all of them were 
taken from the Hindus. But as there is no resemblance between 


* The accents are used with all the letters except -=> land = a, 
(Willer, Tijd. ¥. N. 1. viii p, 39%).)—Ep. 
+ The pengolet \ performs the office of suppressing the a. (Willer, whi 
fu i= Pie 

¢ Ibis soin the arrangement given by Marsden (Hist. Som. p. 202) but 
he adds that “it does nol appear that any determinate order is observed in 
the arrangement of the alphabet, which is found to vary more or less in 
every specimen.” Mr. Willer's arrangement differs from Marsden's.—ED. 
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the Malayan and Indian letters, and as the Hindu is but partial, it 
is surely more reasonable to conclude, that the alphabets are dis- 
tinct, and the partial metrical arrangement is but an accidental mo- 
dification. 

The form of the Batak letters is generally horizontal, the body 
of each letter being always so, and the vertical or the diagonal strokes 
to distinguish one letter from another, being, as it were, only sup- 
plemental. The letter p. for example, is a simple horizontal stroke 
thus —. The vowel i. consists of three horizontal strokes diminishing 
downwards thus, = while u. consists of three diminishing upwards 
thus =. The aspirate consists of a horizontal dash with two small 
vertical strokes. The writing in fact to consist of a few simple 
seratches or hair strokes.* In this there is no discoverable likeness 
of any object in nature, animate or inanimate,—nothing whatever 
to indicate, that vocalic writing has been immediately derived from 
pictorial. “In their form” says Mr. Marsden “the characters do 
not even partially resemble those of any other alphabet.” 

The next alphabet we meet with, proceeding eastward, is the 
Korinchi, found in the country of the same name which borders on 
Menangkabau, the parent country of the Malay nation. I have ne- 
ver seen any other specimen of this alphabet than that given by Mr. 
Marsden, nor had he himself seen any other example than the ori- 
ginal from which it was taken. It is unsatisfactory, nor does the 
description agree with the plate. The number of characters given 
in the latter is 29, but the description marks the vowels a. i. o. and 
uw. substantive letters, while the first of these only, is found among 
them. Among the characters in the plate there are two for the let- 
ter a, two for the aspirate, two for k, two for nh, while there are 
five characters expressing 8 sounds represented hy Mr. Marsden by 
the double letters nd. ns. ne. mp. and nt. These Inst are, most 
probably, syllabic and not literal characters. 

In the Korinchi alphabet we find no dental d, and no palatal “dl 
or *t. The vowel marks, the sanjata or armour, as the Malays 
eall them, are, in reality only two, viz. for iand u, the first desig- 
nated by a simple point after and above the consonant, and. the last 
by one below it. The vowel a, as in all the other alphabets, is in- 
herent in every consonant, and there is no other means of eliding it 
except its supercession by the application of the vowel marks. A 

* These strokes, however, are generally curved, and nol straight a5 in 
Moarsden's copy.— 
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single point over a consonant expresses the nasal i following the 
vowel a inherent, or a consonant qualified by another vowel mark, 
two points express an aspirate following a vowel at the end of a 
word or syllable. 

In the Korinchi alphabet, there is no attempt at arrangement or 
classification. It begins witht and ends with r; labials, palatals, na- 
gals and gutturals, being jumbled together in thorough disorder. 

The lettera are formed by straight scratches, generally more ver- 
tical than those of the Batak, but in some instances also horizontal. 
It differswholly from the latter. Thus a horizontal stroke in the Batak 
is the representative of p. and in the Korinchi of t. Three strokes 
declining downwards in the Batak represent the vowel i, but in the 
Korinchi the compound character ns. On the whole the Korinchi 
alphabet must be pronounced a very rude one. 

We come next to the Rejany, the alphabet of Lemba and Pasum- 
mah on the western side of Sumatra. This consists of 23 substan- 
tive characters. Among these are included the aspirate and the vow- 
el a. with four which are apparently syllabic compounds. The actual 
number of consonants, excluding the aspirate, is but 17, the palatal 
‘d and “t of the Javanese being wanting. Looking at the alphabet, 
however, the number of written characters is found to be 32, which 
arises from some of them being in duplicate and triplicate forms. 

The vowel a is, as usual, inherent in every consonant. This is ren- 
dered mute by an express orthographic mark as in Javanese, called 
mati or “death.” The vowel marks are five in number viz., e., i. 
and u. with the dipthongs ai and au. The yowel o would seem not 
to belong to the language. 

In this alphabet, we have the first example of a classification of 
the consonants after the Hindu model. It begins, like the Dewana- 
gri, with the gutturals, accompanied by a corresponding nasal. The 
dentals and the palatals follow successively. Then comes the single 
sibilant ef the language, and the last class consists of the liquids n, 
l. w. and y. The last letter of the alphabet is the substantive vow- 
el a. 

Eight letters of the Rejang alphabet, or at least some one form of 
them out of two or more, correspond with those of the Korinchi, 
eo that it is certain, for the identity is generally complete, that the 
one nation must have borrowed from the other. Four and twenty 
of the Rejang substantive letters will still remain distinct, quite suf- 
ficient to prove it a digtinct, and most probably an original alphabet. 
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The Rejang letters are formed of upright scratches, or strokes, 
but not as in the Batak and Korinchi also of horizontal ones. As 
examples n is a rudely formed Roman M, and y is a double u W,. 
Upon the whole the Rejang alphabet is more complete than either 
the Batak or Korinchi. 

The Lampung nation, which occupies that portion of the south 
western side of Sumatra which lies opposite to Java, divided from 
it only by the Straits of Sunda, has ita own peculiar alphabet, which 
conststs of 19 substantive letters, the vowel a and the aspirate being 
included among them. The consonants correspond in power, ex- 
actly with the Javanese, the palatals ‘d. and -t. excepted, which the 
Lampung does not contain. 

Every consonant includes, as in the other alphabets, the inherent 
vowel a, There is a peculiar character for rendering it mute, ana- 
logous in power, but not in form, to that of the Javanese. .The 
vowel marks are 6 in number, namely for ¢. i. o. wu. and the dip- 
thongs ai and au. 

Although the actual number of substantive characters expressing 
distinct sounds be but 19, the number presented in the scheme of 
the alphabet is no fewer thon 44, This arises from several con- 
sonants having more than one representative, some two, some three 
and some even four. In examining this numerous list, two of them 
will be found common to the Korinchi and Rejang, and five com- 

The Lampung, like the Rejang, has the Hindu classification, but 
it is not so correctly followed, the vowel a and the sibilant, are 
found out of place, and thrust in among the liquids. 

The Lampung letters have a good desl of that angular, linear and 
meagre form which I hove described as characterizing the other Su- 
matran alphabets, but certainly much less. About one third of 
them are well rounded, formed by a single effort of the pen or style, 
exhibiting some of the superior skill displayed in the formation of the 
Javanese letters, but from which, however, they are very distinct. 

Two of the languages of Sumatra, the Achin ard Malay, have no 
native alphabet, but are written in the Arabic character with some 
indispensible supplemental letters. This has been owing to the 
conversion of those who speak them to the Mahomedan religion, 
which had its beginning in the commencement of the 13th century. 
When we see ruder nations in possession of their peculiar alphabets, 
it is not likely that these more civilized ones should be without 
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them, but we certainly possess, at present no clear or certain ves- 
tige of their having actually existed. 

On the opposing surfaces of an unhewn nodule of sand stone, where 
it had been split, there was in Singapore, a very rode but long in- 
scription inan unknown character. The only people whe are known 
te have occupied Singapore for any length of time arethe Malays, 
who after emigrating from Somatra settled here and made it the seat 
of their government for near a century, and this before their con- 
version to the Mahometan religion. It seems not improbable, then, 
that the inscription in question was in their native character, most 
likely in some antique form of it, asis the case with the monuments 
of Java, and of Birma in which the modern letters are never seen. 
It might indeed, be suspected that the inscription was the work of 
the Javanese who are known to have expelled the Malays, but the 
rudeness of the monument, so unlike every thing in Jayna, makes 
such a supposition very improbable. 

In his journey ta Menangkabou Sir Stamford Raffles discovered 
three different inscriptions, the characters on which he considered 
to be identieal with those of the majority of inscriptions in Java, 
that is, thot they consisted of ancient Javanese writing, As Sir Stam- 
ford, however, waa unacquainted either with the ancient or modern 
Joranese, and had, at the moment, no able assistance os he constant- 
ly had in Java, his conclusion must be considered doubtful, and the 
writing may on further examination turn out to be the ancient wri- 
ting of the Malaya, the people in the heart of whose country the 
inscriptions were found. 

After quitting Sumatra ond Java proceeding eastward, the first 
example of a native alphabet we mez with occurs in Sumbawa, which 
is ascribed to the nation called Bimi. This character is no longer 
in use, but has been long obsolete, having been superceded by the 
current alphabet of Celebes, 

Sir Stamford Raffies work con tains « good engraving of this old 
alphabet, but unfortunately without the vowel points, or any other 
explanation except the naked description of the letters. Including 
the vowel, a, and aspirate, it contains mo fewer than 32 characters. 
Nine of these are espirates of other consonants, one the palntal -d, 
known only besides to the Javanese, and two repreaent the letters f 
and z which are unknown to any other native alphabet of the Ar- 
chipelago. ‘Thus, as far as consonants are concerned it is far more 
copious than any of the other native systems, 
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The Bima alphabet does not possess the Hinda classification. 
Even the aspirated consonants are not generally placed in juxtapo- 
sition with the unaspirated. The letters seem boldly formed, and 
are not mere scratches like those of the Sumatran alphabets. As 
examples, the aspirated d, y, and the simple aspirate are represent- 
ed by characters which respectively much resemble o large g, k, and 
h in ordinary European hand-writing. 

Celebes appears to have produced two distinct alphabets, the one 
at present in wee over the whole island, and which hina extended to 
Bouton and Sumbawa, or wherever else indeed the Bugis nation has 
settled or colonized. 

The modern Bugis alphabet consists of 23 substantive characters. 
One of these is the vowel a, another the aspirate, and the third a 
compound letter. The palatal ‘d and ‘t of the Javanese are want~ 
ing, and it has not the letter y, possessed by all the western alpha- 
bets. It is classed after the Hinda manner, into gutturals, labials, 
palatals, liquids, and a sibilant, each of the three first classes with 
its corresponding masal. But each of these first classes has addert 
to it after the nasal, a letter which appears to be an aspirate of the 
first letter in the order of each series. ‘Thus the consonants are 
made to amount to 20 in number, 

As usual, the final a is inherent in every consonant, and also in 
the aspirate. The vowel marks are 4, viz., for e. i. o. ond wu. These 
are applied to the consonants and aspirate in the ordinary manner, 
and also to the letter ans in Javanese. ‘lhese is no sign of elision, 
for as a general rule, every word and syllable in this language ought 
to terminate either in a vowel or the nasal & fur which there is an 
orthographic mark. ‘There are, however, some exceptions to this 
rule. Consonants are made to follow other consonants without the 
intervention of a vowel, or to end words as aspirates, when they 
are not expressed in writing. ‘Thus the word makunrai, a woman, 
is written makuri and the n is left to be understood, and linroh the 
forehead, is written liro, the n being understood, ns well as the as- 
pirate, fur which, except as a substantive letter, when it would have 
an inherent a, there is wo character, All this shows thot the Bugis 
alphabet is imperfeet, and for fulness and precision not comparable 
to the Javanese. 

In form, the body of the Bugis characters consists, for the most 
part, of small segments of cireles running horizontally, the letters 
being distinguished from each other, by small processes, by being 
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double or single, by being inverted or supine, or by one or more 
dots over them, It may safely be said that the Bugis letters bear 
no resemblance to those of Sumatra, of Java, or even to the obso- 
lete alphabet of Sumbawa. 

Sir Stamford Raffles hes given an engraving of another alphabet 
of Celebes, said to be found in old Manuscripts. It consists of 18 
cheracters, the vowel a being one, and the rest consonants, not in- 
cluding the aspirate which is wanting, as well as the three aspirat- 
ed consonants of the current alphabet. Tt has the classification of 
the Dewanagri, and in point of form differs wholly, not only from 
the alphabet in use, but from every other of the Archipelago, 

The last alphabet of the Archipelago is the Phillippine, that of the 
Tagala nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia, the only one 
existing in the whole of this great group, but which seems, at one 
time, to have been used among all the civilized tribes of the neigh. 
bouring islands, having sjuread even to Magindanau and Sulu. The 
Philippine alphabet is more meagre than that of the western nations 
of the Archipelago, and consists of no more than 15 substantive let- 
ters, including the vowel a and the aspirates,—consequently of no 
more than 13 consonants. The letters c. j, i. and w, universal in 
the languages of the west, are wanting in it, not to say the palatals 
“d and “t of the Javanese. 

The vowel characters are three, expressing, &. i, and oor u. The 
vowel a is inherent in every consonant, and the yowel marks have 
the same application to substantive letters, vowel a included, as in 
Javanese. The form of the letters is rather huld, and more com- 
plex than that of Sumatran alphabets. ‘The consonant y 15 repre- 
sented by a character which resembles an Italic F. aod m and p 
have the same form, with a smal! distinctive process. Tt has adopt- 
ed, but more imperfectly than those of Celebes and Sumatra, the 
Hindu classification. 

We have then, in all throughout the Archipelago, no fewer than 
nine distinct alphabets, every one of which Appears to be a separate 
and a native invention, But they are not only distinct from each 
other ; they differ equally from all foreign alphabets, 

Some, indeed, have fancied that the Malayan alphabets may have 
been borrowed from the Hindus, but there is assuredly no solid 
ground for such an hypothesis. Some improvements in details, there 
is no doubt, they did receive from this source, but on examination, 
they are not found to be essential. The most striking of them is 
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the organic and rhythmical classification. But two of the alphabets 
of Sumatra, the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa, and the Javanese al- 
phabet have not adopted this arrangement. The last of these is the 
most remarkable instance, for it was the one of all the characters 
of the Archipelago most amenable to Hindu influence, as is suffi- 
ciently attested by the greater number of Sanskrit words in the lan- 
guage of Java, and by the existence in that island of numerous Hin- 
du monuments, ineluding inseriptions in the Dewanagri, side by side 
with those in the ancient native writing. 

Some minor details many also have been borrowed from the Hin- 
dus, a3 the mark for eliding a vowel, the point over the consonants 
to express a nasal following a vowel and closing a syllable, the vi- 
sarga or mark of aspiration after a vowel, and, possibly, the mark 
for the yowel wu. These, however, are by no means common to all 
the alphabets of the Archipelago. I do not consider the a inherent 
in every consonant to be taken from the Hindus, although it be 
common to their alphabets. It seems to be simply a rude and in- 
perfect manner of signifying all the vowels, before the discovery of 
marks for the vowels of less frequent occurrence, when it was ap- 
proprinted to the principal vowel, a. 

In fact, the main characteristic of the Maloyon letters, their dif- 
fering among themselves, and then differing equally from all foreign 
letters, leads to the inevitable conclusion, that each alphabet waa a 
separate and independent invention, made, in all likelihood, in the 
localities in which we at present find them. If this be the case, the 
kind of fertility of invention which the fact evinces is 8 curious con- 
trast to the utter absence of it in rude and early Europe, which ne- 
ver invented an alphabet, although in substantial civilization, it is 
not to be imagined that the natives of Java and Sumatra two thou- 
sand years ago were superior to the energetic inhabitants of Germa- 
ny, Gaul and Briton. 

What causes conduced to this early invention of letters among 
Malayan nations, and at so many different and distant point, it is 
not very easy to say. It is certain that the discoveries must have been 
preceded by a very considerable advancement in civilization, such 
as would afford leisure to some class of men to attend to such things. 
That class was unquestionably a priesthood of some kind, and the 
first and earliest use of letters would assuredly be, not for the com- 
mon conyeniencies of life, or even for its amusement, as in a more ail- 
vanced stage, but for the sheer purpose of conjuration or incantation. 
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The developement of a civilization in which the invention of let. 
ters would spring up, would require that the natural circumstances 
of acountry should be favourable. The territory must be suf- 
ficiently large, and sufficiently fertile and easy of cultivation, to pro- 
duce a population numerous enough for its own defence, and there- 
fore, to afford sufficient leisure to any class of its inhabitants, No 
respectable amount of civilization has ever risen, and no letters have 
ever been invented, in any country of the Archipelago destitute of 
these advantages, 

phabets of the Archipelago are the prodece of five 
large islands only, out of the innumerable ones which compose it. 
The most fertile and eivilized island, Java, has produced the most 
perfect alphabet, and that which has acquired the widest diffusion. 
The entire great group of the Philippines has produced, and that in 
its greatest and most fertile island only, a single alphabet ; even this 
one is less perfect than the alphabets of the western nations, in pro- 
portion as the Phillippine islanders, when first seen by Europeans, 
were in a lower state of civilization than the nations of the west of 
the Archipelago. 

The Malayan Peninsula and Borneo, extensive they are, have 
never given rise to an indigenous civilization, sufficient to raise their 
inhabitants beyond the condition of small and miserable communi- 
ties, and hence no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhabitants are invariably stranger emigrants, 
This must be owing to the absence of a certain kind of fertility in 
the land available to the rude and feeble efforts of a native industry, 
such as elsewhere gave rise to a concentrated population, to leisure 
and to letters. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to the Spice Islands 
which, notwithstanding their rich native productions, are ineapable 
of yielding corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early civiliza- 
tion, and without the presence of which, letters have never been in- 
vented or existed. In the great island of New Guinea, with its say. 
age negro population, and with the same deficiencies, the presence 
of any kind of writing is not reasonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been found in the wide ex- 
tent of the Islands of the Pacific. Most of them are, probably, too 
small to have furnished a population, at once sufficiently numerous 
and concentrated, to generate the amount of civilization requisite 
for the purpose. In the great islands of New Zealand, with their 
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comparatively energetic race of inhabitants, the discovery of letters 
would, most probably, have been made, as among some rude nations 
of Sumatra, had the civilization necessary not been precluded by 
the absence, as in the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la- 
bour, and of all the cereal grasses for food. 

The facility with which materials to write on are obtained in the 
countries occupied by the Malayan nations has, probably, contri- 
buted something towards the early discovery of the art of writing. 
The want of them, on the contrary, is known to have proved a great 
obstacle to the progress of letters, and probably was to their inven- 
tion in temperate regions. 'The absence of a good material in an- 
cient Europe hindered the invention of printing, and its presence 
in China, no doubt contributed largely to its early discovery in that 
The Indian islanders write on palm leaves, which have received 
no other preparation than that of being dried, and cut in slips,—on 
the inner bark of trees, a little polished only by rabbing,—on slips 
of the bamboo cane, simply freed from its epidermis, and on stone, 
metal, and finally on paper. 

The palm leaf employed is that of the lontar, or borassus flabelli- 
formis. The Malay word is most likely a corruption of two words, 
ron, a leaf in Javanese, and tal, the proper name of this palm in San- 
skrit. This seems corroborated by the Javanese came, which is 
written rontal. From the use of this word, it might, at first sight, 
be imagined that the practice of writing on palm leaves was derived 
from the Hindus. But it happens that this word, with many others 
wholly or partly Sanskrit, belongs to the ceremonial and factitious 
dialect of the Javanese language, a genuine native name kropyak, 
existing for it, in the ordinary one, so that no safe conclusion can 
be drawn from this etymology. 

The instrument for writing with on the palm leaf, bark, and the 
bamboo is an iron style, and their writing is, in fact, a rude engrav- 
ing, which is rendered legible by rubbing powdered charcoal over the 
surface which falls into the grooves, and is swept off the smooth sur- 
face. 

The Javanese alone understand the manufacture of a kind of pa- 
per. ‘This is evidently a native art, and not borrowed from strang- 
ers, as is plain from the material, the process, and the name. The 
plant, in the Javanese language, is called gluga, Brouponotia pa- 
pyrifera, and the articie itself diluwah changed into dalamat for 
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the polite Innguage. The process is not the ingenious one of Chi- 
na, India, Persia and Europe, but greatly resembles that of making 
the Egyptian papyrus, and still more closely the Preparation of the 
South-Sea cloth, the raw material being, indeed, exactly the some, 
The true hark, cut in slips, is long macerated and beaten, and after 
being thus treated, slips of it are joined to each other over a smooth 
surface, und defects made good by patching. The fabrick thus ob- 
tained is of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its texture, rigid, 
but strong. 

With the exception of the Javanese, it does not seem that the na- 
tives of the Archipelago ever wrote with ink, before they wero in- 
structed by the Arabs, no doubt from the absence of paper. The 
Javanese have a native name for “ pen” and ink,” sui and matsi, 
but with the other nations, the only ones are Arabic,—kilim and 
dawat, often indeed greatly disfigured, as in the example of the Bu- 
gis who convert them into kalah and dawak, The pen generally 
used is not reed as on the continent of Asia or a quill as In Europe, 
but a stub obtained from the Aren palm, Saguerus saccharifera. 

Even paper is generally known to the Indian islanders by the 
Arabian name of kartas, so that it is probable that o true paper was 
imported long before the arrival of Europeans, although the notives 
were never taught the ort of preparing it. At present European 
paper is in general use by all the more civilized nations, to the ex- 
clusion of Asiatic. 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF BANKA. 
By Taomas Horsrienn, Esq. M.D. 
MINRRALOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 

(Continued from p. 725.) 


Is the geographical description of Banka the extent and form of 
the western division has already been pointed out: it comprises, be- 
sides the western extremity, a large portion of the body of the is- 
land stretching to its eastern shore. My tour across the island was 
through these parts. Between Kutto-waringin and Belo an exten- 
sive tract intervenes which is desert and almost inaccessible, Except 
the northern parts of the district of ‘Tampeling which extend to- 
wards the hill Pandan, the country is alluyial and only pervaded by 
several ranges of rocks, probably of the secondary kind, which are 
noticed pear Tampeling, and at the points Tada and Sukal it trans- 
mits the rivers of Dshering and Sukiél; the former is one of the 
largest of the Island. 

The monatain Mdnumbing which with its two appendages gives 
a hase to the western peninsula, is the most considerable of these 
parts. 

Its declivities in the south extend towards the shore, either ter- 
minating abruptly or leaving a narrow plain near the confines of the 
sea, It agrees, upon the whole, in its form with the other moun- 
tains of Banké, but resembles particularly the Piri-piri and Pe- 
nyabung of the northern parts and the Permissing and Pading of 
the great south-east-division. 

‘This mountain is a long extended spine or ridge gradually rising 
to a blunt summit, whose highest point is elevated 967 feet above 
the level of the ocean, according to a trigonometrical operation of 
Lieut. Hanson. Ite direction is almost strictly from west to east; 
this shows itself in the direction of the western peninsula. The 
Manumbing consists of a central, more elevated portion, and of a 
western and eastern appeniage ; the former is called by the natives 
Daling pitsha, the latter Gunong Kukus. 

The Duldag-Pitsha from ita junction with the large mountain 
extends about one mile with a nearly regular horizontal spine to the 
west + it then divides into several rounded peaks more elevated than 
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the rest, and finally runs off to the extremity of the island, forming the 
different points and promontories which have been noted on the map. 
In the east several low rounded hills intervene between the Manum- 
bing and the Aukws, which from its pyramidal form has probably 
obtained this name by the natives, as it resembles the pointed basket 
commonly used in boiling rice. From the central mountain and from 
appendages low ranges descend in every direction : the constitution 
af those which I examined in the environs of Minto will be des- 
cribed after some remarks on the large mountain. ‘The foot of the 
hill Kukus stretches eastward to unite with the long range of low 
hills which pervades the central parts of the Island. 

After remarking the constitution of many of the less considerable 
hills of the island, in the vicinity of the mines, I was anxious, on 
my return to Minto, to examine the Manumbing, whose promonta- 
ries I had already observed near the mines of Rangim, ss well as 
different ranges of rocks which descend from its declivities to the 
sea. In ascending this mountain the notives follow two different 
roads ; one takes a direction through the settlement of Dérat-lamé, 
and leads towards the Duldng-pitehi; the other strikes off to the 
eastward and approaches the hill Kukus,—lI followed the latter. 
Beyond the new establishment at Minto the ascent is very gradual : 
about 2 miles from the shore I observed granite rocks on the sur- 
face : they are first dispersed singly; but their number increases on 
approaching the mountain. I noticed several of very large size and 
regular tabular sides, rising perpendicularly above JO feet: many 
are low and rounded on the surfnee, Iu the component parts they 
resemble the granite found in other parts of the Island ; the felspar 
enters in very large proportion and the mica is very sparingly dis- 
tributed. Some masses contain large quantities of echorl in small 
laming or crystals collected together in irregular groups. 

The road leads to the junetion of the large mountain with its 
eastern appendage: I observed the gunong Kukus and the rounded 
hill above mentioned in various spots covered with large separate 
rocks. In the river Sungie P4it, which rises from the acelivities of 
the mountain, I observed a number of siliceous fragments; these 
were portions of decomposed granite rocks, and resembled the sili- 
ceous stones usually found at the aqueducts of the mines. Many of 
the granite rocks of this tract are very loose in their texture, and 
component parts readily separate on the application of a small 
force. Beyond the river Sungie Piit the ascent becomes more con- 
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ciderable, and the road follows an excavation formed by the descend- 
ing current, the sides of which consist of granite rocks. 

The highest point to which any path can be traced is the eonnec- 
tion of the large hill with its appendage : through this the inhabi- 
tants of Minto occasionally descend to the settlement at Kadur on 
the north side of the hill, ‘Those natives who visit the Manumbing 
for collecting rattans and various economical and medicinal plants 
which it produces, are obliged to enter the wilds at random. 

I ascended » small distance in a western direction towards the 
summit: this part of the mountain is composed entirely of granite, 
the rocks are mostly large and precipitous, bat in the intermediate 
spaces deep vegetable mould has accumulated and the greatest part 
is covered with profuse vegetation. The only peculiarity which I 
noticed in these rocks is an abundance of echorl collected in groups 
and often shewing itself on the surface. It appeared in slender, 
very long, needle-shaped erystalg: detached fragments are some- 
times found; several of these had been carried to Minto hy the na- 
tives, where they were, on account of their colour and resemblance, 
produced to me ns petrified coal. 

Many absurd notions are entertained by the natives as to this 
mountain : the stories of persons who have accidentally been bewil- 
dered near the summit have caused general dread to approach it. 
I remarked that the persons who accompanied me were unwilling 
to proceed beyond a small distance from the usual path. | 

Between the elevated parta of the Manumbing ang its appendages 
which are exclusively primitive, and the lower ridges which bound 
the sea, a tract intervenes which is stratified and has the same con- 
stitution as the mining districts in other parts of the island. ‘This 
tract surrounds the whole mountain as a belt of unequal breadth ; 
commencing in the east, at the extremity of the hill Kukus, it con- 
tains the mines of Belo, which at their first opening and for many 
successive years furnished a very large supply of metal, these are 

at present exhausted and the miners have removed to the strata on 
the north side of the mountain : proceeding westward, follow the 
mines of Rangim and next those of Sungie Teluk Robiya, Sungie 
Babi and Sungie Deyng near the settlement at Minto, ‘The tract 
now winds round the western extremity of the hill Daling-piteha 
and, inclosing the environs of Mendsheling, Reding Beit and And- 
ghel, tukes an eastern direction and follows the confines of the moun- 
tain in the north to its termination. This part contains the mines 
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of Kadur, Piit-duling and Meng-gelim and probably stretches in a 
northern direction to the mines of the district of Palangis, 

This stratified tract is bounded by a range of hills which is alluvi- 
alin the south. I traced it from Belo to the extreme western point : 
I remarked however that the beds of Tin-ore extend at several 
points into the ocean, and that the primitive rocks pierce the alluvi- 
al hills in different places, so as to demonstrate very clearly their 
conjunction with the veins of Red-Iron-stone Breccia Ac. 

After these general reflexions I proceed to detail my observations 
on the southern ridges of the Manumbing. 

The village of Belo is situated at the western extremity of the 
low alluvial district which extends along the southern coast towards 
Koutto-waringin, and is bounded in the north by that range of secon- 
dary hills which is laid down on the Map: various veins of seconda- 
ry rocks of Red-Iron-stone or sand stone &e., pass through it, to- 
wards the most prominent points as Tanjong Punie, Tanjong Tada, 
the island Sembubuding &e. (1 formed this opinion from the colour 
and appearance of these rocks in passing near the shore in a boat, 
aa circumstances at the time did not permit me.to make an exami- 
nation. ) 

In the vicinity of Belo I found numerous large blocks of Breccia, 
which were brought hither from the neighbouring rocks: theee gave 
a striking indication of the peculiarity which this part of the island 
affords, in a greater proportion of Iron which enters their cumposi- 
tion. Their fracture exposes nodules of brown ochre comprised in 
a compact substance consisting of fragments of silex and Red-Iron- 
stone. 

The banks of the river of Belo are lined with a beautiful white 
gand which is also observed along the shore from here to the west- 
ern extremity, and is truly characteristic of the composition of the 
solid parts or the substances which form the basis of Banka. 

Between Belo and Penjélin Belo (the next rivulet pursuing the 
coast to the westward) a considerable plain is left at the foot of the 
lowest ridge or of the lowest gradation of the successive acclivities 
of the large mountain. It is covered with black mould and with 
sand accumulated by the rivulets from the neighbouring hills: vege- 
getation bere is very luxuriant. At Penjilin Belo the hills descend 
to the sea side, they are also covered with a deep vexetable mould, 
which being removed one meets a yellow sand. In several points 
where the extremity of the hill is occasionally exposed to the action 
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of the ocean at hightide deep and extensive layers of pure clay appear 
in view : they are mostly of a white colour elegantly variegated with 
red, reserobling those above mentioned found at the river of Kém- 
pik and in many other parts of the island. Some portions of the 
general mass are lesa pure and contain an admixture of minute sili- 
ceous particles. ‘Loose fragments of Breccia are likewise strewed 
along the shore, but these appear to bave been removed out of their 
natural situation. ‘The usual road between the village of Penjalin 
Belo and Rargém passes obliquely over the alluvial range about half 
a mile from the shore: the substances which appear on the surface 
are amygdaloids in fixed veins, from which numerous fragments have 
been detached and strewed in all directions on the road. Their na- 
ture is highly diversified. Some are compact, and consist chiefly of 
the substance of the Red-Iron-stone, containing minute particles of 
quartz; in others the particles are large and loosely connected hy 
an ochreous cement. 

After a gradual declivity the road enters the stratified district 
which contains the mines of Rangam. These belong to the kind 
ealled Kolong or large mines. The stratification of the pit on which 
the workmen had lately been employed was similar to that of the 
mines in the northern district. It consisted of alternate layers of 
sand differently coloured by the intervening clay. The black sub- 
stance or clay which almost universally exists in masses in the stra- 
tified districts was very abundant, and the constitution of the stra- 
tum containing the ore, was explained by the substances remaining 
at the aqueducts. 1 noticed and collected the following : 

1, Imperfect granite (granitello of Saussure) consisting exelusive- 

of quartz and schorl: the latter collected in fascicule made up af 
many needle shaped erystals: the stone is generally of a loose tex- 
ture and in a state of incipient decomposition, 

®. The same substance containing felspar which is decomposed 
and appears on the fracture as white elay. 

3. Perfect granite in a state of decomposition: resembling ® 
elayey mass in which quartz and mica are imbedded. 

4. Irregular masses of pure quartz. 

§. Pure quartz erystallized. 

6. Variegated mixture of quartz and felspar resembling the same 
substance found at the aqueducts of the mines of the northern divi- 
sion. 


7. Felspar in small masses rounded by attrition. 
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8. Masses of apparently pure felspar of a white or reddish co- 
lour appearing spongy from the progress of decomposition. 

2, Sandstone, compact, intersected by veins of a white siliceous 
substance. 

The pit which hag last been worked is situated near the village 
of Rangam : a river of the same name rises from the eastern nppend- 
age of the Manambing and discharges itself into the sea about one 
fourth of a mile west of the village. Between this and the next ri- 
ver, Sungie Pait, « vein of granite rocks descends from the Gi Nong 
Kukus to the south and forms the point called Tanjong Pahit. In 
my excursions, I crossed the termination of one of the rocks near 
the sea. ‘The granite consisted here chiefly of quartz and felspar { 
the latter had arquired a yellow colour from its long exposure to 
sea water: mica and schorl were irregularly dispersed through the 
other substances. 

In the same tract (between the rivers of Riingdém and Maite) I 
discovered near the declivities of one of the hills an extensive vein 
of a rock of a peculiar kind. It must be considered as an aggre. 
gate rock and resembles in a small degree the siliceous rocks of 
Kampék and the pile of rocks near Lampur, but it is essentially 
different from both. 

The basis of the stone, as it shews itself on the fracture, consists 
of a substance of a blueish colour approaching the nature of Horn- 
blende or Basalt; this is crossed or intersected by white yeins of 
substances of two different kinds. The substance of one is semi- 
transparent, crystallised and evidently of the nature of pure quartz, 
that of the other is of a somewhat dull or pearly white and resem- 
bles felspar. ‘The breadth of the veins is very variable, increasing 
and decreasing during their course, from less than one-fourth of a 
line to more than half an inch in thickness: their distribution 
through the blueish mass is also highly irregular, and strikingly dif- 
ferent from. that of the intersecting veins of the rocks ahoye men- 
tioned, in no instance circumscribing figures of which the form can 
be regularly defined. 

This vein consists of a number of separate rocks projecting about 
J or 4 feet beyond the surface and covering = space of nearly 100 
yards in circumference. Their external form ia as irregular ns 
their internal structure, The surface is marked with numerous deep 
excavations, the substance of the white intersecting lines has remained 
while the blueish mass which composes the stone has been dissolved, 
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it is therefore covered with cellulosities. ‘The colour in general is 
white ; some portions are enclosed by a coating of regularly formed 
transparent rock crystals, while others are variegated with lines and 
spots of adull milky white, in many places the surface is reticu- 
lated. 

In the component parts of this rock we meet again the substances 
most abounding in the primitive portions of the island: the white 
intersecting lines exhibit quartz and felspar, and the blueish sub- 
stance forming the body of the stone is also of a siliceous nature. 

On the further course to the westward, several hundred yards 
from this rock, an extensive vein of sand-stone stretches across the 
low plain ; it is of a white colour and close grain. Numerous large 
fragments of siliceous stone, resembling those found at the aqueducts, 
were collected in one place near a rivulet ; but none of the persons 
who accompanied me was able to inform me with certainty whether 
or not a mine had been formerly worked on this spot. In the ri- 
ver of Sungie Pait as well as in the other rivulets which pass through 
the plain on the foot of the alluvial ridges, the loose fragments are 
mostly of a siliceous nature and derived from the decomposed pri- 
mitive rocks of the Manumbing and its appendages. 

Between the river Stngie Palit and Sungie Biru the road passes 
near the shore at the foot of the alluvial ridge, which is very steep 
and being completely covered by vegetation and concealed by a thick 
vegetable mould, afforded no opportunities for observations. 

On my first route from Penjilin-Belo to Minto, my attention 
was attracted at this village by a peculiar kind of Breccias greatly 
different in their general aspect from all that I had hitherto obgery- 
ed: I had no opportunity at this time of comparing them with 
others : after my return to Minto I devoted some time to their ex- 
amination, ‘The space which these Breccias occupy, is, a far as T 
could determine, confined between the rivers of Sungie-Biru and 
Teluk Robey, but on account of their tabular form they are carried 
in all directions through the neighbourhood for various domestic 
purposes, for building, tombstones &e. In the tract just mention- 
ed, they are found, both in fixed situations on the sides of the al- 
luvial ridge, and in detached masses in the low plain, to the boun- 
dary of the ocean, At the extremity of one of the smaller ridges 
terminating abruptly near the shore, they cover an extensive sur- 
face; 1 here took the opportunity to examine their form and com- 
position. 
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Most of the fragments here have, upon the whole, a plain or ta- 
bular form which is more or less regular; some have an even sur- 
face, determinate thickness and regular sides, resembling in some 
degree slabs or planes prepared by art; others are curved or con- 
ehoidal. Among these ore dispersed huge irregular masses or 
blocks from the thickness of o few inches to that of several feet. 
Their diversity of form and colour scarcely admits of « definite des- 
cription, and the detached masses and planes afford here a spectacle 
approaching to the grotesque or whimsical. ‘The fragments resem- 
ble in some degree the rude Breccias of Tshengal, above dleseribed, 
bot they are both more numerous in one spot and more regular, 
besides, being washed by the sea at high water, the varieties of co- 
lour always appear distinetly on the surface. A lively brown forms 
the basis, which is spotted with white, yellow and grey, of different 
shades. 

The uniting medium or cement of those Breccias is ferruginous, 
with varying proportions of admixture of clay and silex: it is a mo- 
dification of the Iron-ore which forms so large a part of the basis 
of Banké, and which in the previous deseriptions has been called 
Red-lron-stone. It is mostly of a dark brown colour, compact, 
and even where apparently most pure or unmixed, enclosing nu- 
merous particles of m minute siliceous sand. Some fragments con- 
sist entirely of this combination, while in others it forms the cement 
uniting those substances, which are also found detached in the allu- 
vial ranges of the neighbourhood. 

The most substances which enter into the composition of 
these Breccias are 

Ist. Sand-stone of different degrees of minuteness of grain, and 
highly diversified in colour and compactoess. 

2nd. Portions of the siliceous rock shove described viz. No. 152 
of the descriptive catalogue, 

Srd. Jron-stone, red, brown and black in almost every form in 
which they occur on the Island. 

4th. Nodules of clay, often consisting of layers of alternating 
colours. 

Sth. Fragments of pure quartz, 

6th. Nodules of clay and sand united in different degrees of 
compactness, often resembling in their fracture the masses of these 
substances found at the mines, 

7th. In one instance only I found a fragment of granite, it was 
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detached from the mass of Breccias and united to a portion of sand- 
stone. 

The separate fragments which were united by the cement 

were all rounded at the edges and shewed distinctly the marks 
of attrition : the large planes, slabs or masses which covered the 
surface above mentioned were very durable, and appeared greatly 
insensible to the usual causes producing a decomposition of the rocks 
on this Island. Ina few cases only the cement was loose and och- 
reous. 1 examined one point at the extremity of the hill which 
consisted of a layer of the detached fragments eutering into the com- 
position of these Breccias, bedded in pure clay ; many bad been sepa- 
rated by the occasional action of the sea, and were strewed over the 
plain. 
The space occupied by thes» rocks extends from Sungie Baru to- 
wards Teluk Robiya, but I have not been able at all puints to trace its 
conjunetion with the other mineral substances of the neighbourhod. 
Near the village Sungie Baru I observed it in continued fixed veins 
of rocks projecting from the surface. One of these veins in par- 
ticular attracted my notice; it extended from the declivity of 
the bill towards the ocean, in an inclining position and forming with 
the horizon an angle of about 35 degrees. It consisted of a requ- 
lar equal stratum of the substance which forms the uniting medium 
of these Breccins, the fracture was very compact, of a dark brown 
colour, exhibiting very minute specks of silex: the surface was re- 
gularly tabular and smooth for a length of more than 12 feet; to 
the inferior portion was united another regular layer leas compact, 
of a brick red colour, made up of particles of sand and ochre. 

At the extremity of this alluvial hill, | remarked an extensive lay- 
er of large rounded fragments of sandstone and of nodules of clay, 
presenting different colours on the fracture. I notice this at pre- 
sent as I had previously observed in a section of a hill at Fort Nu- 
gent the same substances alternating with beds of the common * of 
the island. 

In the same tract of coast, comprised between the rivers of Sun- 
gie-Biéru and Teluk Robiyé, in conjunction with the Poudingues 
just described, we meet the commencement of a most extensive de- 
posit of Iron-ore, It is my object at present to describe some 
of its forms and modifications, and to point out those substances 
which intersect or alternate with it, following the coast towards the 

* Sic Orig. 
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western extremity of the island. The abundance of Iron in the 
uniting medium of the Poudingues of Sungie Baru has already been 
mentioned; those I met on my further track afford still stronger in- 
dications of this abundance. The Iron-ore here is the basis, and 
the particles of the Poudingue adhere to it only in small proportion. 
The veins and beds of these and of the Iron-ores intersect and are 
imposed upon each other in many points, in the space between the 
two rivers and a considerable distance westward of Teluk Robiyd. 
The commencement of this depository of Iron-ore ia an extensive 
stratum in conjunction with the district of Poudingues, in the west ; 
it composed a length of several hundred yards of the extremity of 
the hill which is washed by the ocean at high tide : it varies in height 
from 20 to 30 feet and is only very superficially covered with soil. 
The ore appears in the stratum in several diferent forms, but chief- 
ly in laming: and nodules. In mary portions the lamine are com- 
pact and disposed horizontally or slightly undulating, in others they 
are arranged obliquely diverging, and leave intermediate spaces 
which are filled by an earthy substunce. The colour is black, of va- 
rying shades inclining to grey or blueish, and the surface is macu- 
lated with yellow ochreous spots. The thickness of the separate In- 
minw varies from several lines to several inches: it often shows it- 
self in uniform masses: the fracture is semi-metallic ond portions 
of the lamin are often covered with minute crystals, 

From the lower termination of this stratum the ore extends neor- 
ly half a mile towards the shore, stretching at the same time several 
hundred yards east and west. The surface here, which has gene- 
rally the same black or blueish colour, exposes principally nodules, 
some of which are of immense size. They appear externally as if 
composed of concentric layers, but on removing them from their 
fixed situation they separate into irregular mosses. ‘The fracture is 
more compact and the colour more uniformly of a semi-metallic 
lustre than in the lamine: of the large layer above. 

These ores belong to the species of Black-Iron-stone, but many 
of the portions approach the nature of the argillaceous or Bog-Iron- 
ore. The disposition to form regular nodules (which will be exem- 
plified in the sovthera appearances on this depository) is evident in 
many of the fragments of the lower plain, and some of the superior 
layer must be considered as Bog-Jron-ore. Not far from the west- 
ern extremity of these strata large rocks of Red-Iron-stone are dis- 
persed on the surface, many of which appear as brown ochre more 
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or less pure; to some of these masses, Poudingue or sand-stone are 
agglutinated. After an interruption of several hundred yards the 
continuation of the lower stratum appeara again before and a little 
westward of the mouth of the river Teluk-Robiyi. A plain more ex- 
tensive than the one last mentioned is here covered with Black-Iron- 
stone, masses of a great variety of confiuration are spread over it: 
the external colour is dark brown or black ofa blueish or steel-grey 
hoe. Their form is highly irregular, tuberous or rudely botryoidal, 
many of the portions are excavated, resembling broken vessels or af- 
fording various grotesque figures and representations, In one in- 
stance a Inrge mass resembling the trunk of a tree is covered with 
it: the fracture of several fragments which | separated indicates a 
vegetable substance, some portions are excavated or tubular. The 
Black-Iron-stone, here, is rarely pure, it is in most instances united 
to the masses of Poudingue in the neighbourhood. The fracture is 
compact or striped with bands of different colours, it is mostly ya- 
riegated with quartz, and nodules of ochre often appear on it. 

With this Black-Iron-stone, pyrites is plentifully mixed: it ap- 
pears in the form of nodules on or below the surface ; these are in 
general, globular, compressed or reniform ; many are often united to- 
gether and form botryoidal masses. They frequently adhere by in- 
tervening particles of quartz. The fracture represents a dark, steel- 
grey ground, spangled with numerous minute metallic particles. On 
being preserved some time most of the nodules decompose sponta- 
neously like other pyrites; they burst in many places, an efflores- 
cence of slender delicate crystals protrudes, and finally the whole 
mass crumbles to pieces. 

Many of the masses which I examined to the west of the discharge 
of the river of Teluk Robiyi exemplify the manner in which tho 
Black-Iron-stone passes into Poudingues. It appears as a cement 
uniting the various substances above mentioned but particularly par- 
ticles of quartz. Some of the Poudingues consist of regularly alter- 
nating, dark coloured, strie of various shades; the sand-stone and 
ochre are observed in large proportion. 

This compound district of Iron-ores and Poudingues is here in- 
tersected by a branch of the stratum of Tin-ore fullowing the course 
of the Teluk Robiy&. Quantities of ore have been carried down 
the river by the current, and being mixed with the sand along the 
shore have been collected by the natives. The termination of this 
stratum is indicated hy the substances usually found at the mines. 
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At the eastern side of the river I collected on the beach, and from 
the layer of sand and elay which terminates the stratum, the follow- 
ing specimens : 

1. Granite containing fasciculae of schorl, resembling the rocks 
of the mountain Manumbing, 

2. Granite in a state of separation of its particles similar to that 
at the mines of Rangim., 

3. A nodule consisting of small crystals of quartz united to a 
fragment of Red-Iron-stone. 

4, Fragments of sand stone of various kinds. 

5. Granite with the fragments of felspar in a state of decompo- 
sition appearing a3 2 white powder on the fracture. 

The western side of the river is likewise bounded by a deep layer 
of clay and sand, resembling those usually found at the mines and 
containing masses of Poudingue (different from the dark coloured 
ferruginous Poudingues of the neighbourhood ) and small fragments 
of granite and quartz, 

The traet bounding the course of this river to Its rise from the 
Manumbing has been very productive in Tin, and a large establish- 
ment of Chinese existed here formerly who have in a great degree 
exhausted the strata of ore. 

Between the plain of Black-Iron-stone near the river Teluk-Ru- 
biy& and the discharge of the river Minto-tiwér, I found, at the bor 
ders of the sea, no traces of the large depository of Iron ore, but it 
appears again on Minto hill. On the highest part of the alluvial 
ridge above the central part of the town of Minto and near the banks 
of the river, an establishment has lntely been formed, on behalf of 
government, consisting of accommodations for the Resident and offi. 
cers of the Garrison, barracks for the Froops, and other public build- 
ings. In the environs of this establishment, 1 concluded my miner- 
alogical remarks on the Island. I shall mention, in the first place, the 
indications of the large depository of ore, The most common form in 
which it appeared was as Red-Iron-stone, but in many cases it partook 
more of the nature of Bog-Iron-ore, or jt passed into the Argillaceous 
ore or into the Black-Iron-stone. ‘These varieties occured in extensive 
veins or continued series of rocks projecting beyond the surface or 
slightly covered with soil and sand. ‘Their constitution will appear 
in some measure from the specimens here collected, viz. 

1. Black-Jron-stone, the fracture uncommonly dark, many por- 
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tions of a semi-metallic lustre, the surface covered with small tu- 
bereles, very ponderous. 

2. Bog-Jron-ore, the fracture exhibiting laminw of irregular 
disposition, the interstices filled with ochreous earth. 

3. Fed-Fron-stone of a prismatic or rhomboidal form. 1 col- 
lected various specimens here which are completely regular; some 
fragments are trapezoidal, 

4. Red-Jron-stone, the form approaching to stalactitic. 

5. Red-Frou-stone, the fracture regularly striped with alternate 
bands disposed horizontally or circularly in concentric Inyers. 

6. Red-Iron-stone, the fracture cellular, the cavities filled with 
substances of different colours. 

7. Red-Jron-stone, approaching the nature of Bog-Iron-ore. 

8. Compact Red-Jron-stone similar to the cement of the Pou- 
dingues of Sungie Biiru, the fracture dark coloured and shewing 
minute particles of quartz. 

The establishment, above mentioned, is situated near the south. 
ern boundary of the stratified district surrounding the mountain Ma- 
nombing, Numerous remains of Tin-mines are found in the vicinity : 
these exhibit the usual appearances of deserted mines, a naked sur- 
face or an incipient vegetation. Extensive aqueducta are also re- 
maining; the supply of water was obtained from the numerous ri- 
vulets flowing from the mountain Manumbing or from the branches 
of the rivers Teluk Roibyé and Minto-Tawar. These remaing ex- 
tend towards the acclivities of the Manumbing. Beyond the district 
in which the separate granite rocks project from the surface with 
the siliceous substances usually found at the mines, I collected 
rounded fragments of Red-Iron-stone. ‘The strata here, particu- 
larly to the east-ward have been very rich in ore of ‘Tin, and very 
large quantities of that metal were formerly prepared in the district 
of Minto; in the account of the mines, I shall mention those situa- 
tions in which, according to the account of the natives, some ore is 
still remaining. 

Many of the former mines were situated on the banks of the ri- 
ver Minto-Tawir, and the fragments carried down the stream and 
collected during the dry season, in the bed of the river, will explain 
in some degree, the constitution of the strata in which they were 
worked. J shall mention them in the order of the abundance in 
which they were found. 

1, Red-Iron-stone in fragments tabular or variously excavated 
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on the surface, often approaching to botryoidal and in all instances 
bearing strong marks of attrition. It exhibits many excavations 
and cellulosities which, appearing on the surface, occasion the irre- 
gular form, byt the fracture of the interstices is uniformly coloured 
and compact. The surface sometimes indicates a mixture of red 
and black Iron-stone. 

9, Fragments of sand-stone of different colours and consistence. 

3, Fragments of quartz and felspar united to masses of various 
odmixture from decomposed granite. 

4. Small fragments of granite. 

5. Small fragments of Black-Iron-stone. 

The last point of the large depository of Iron which I examined 
was on the summit of the alluvial ridge to the north of Minto, above 
the western extremity of the ‘village : on the track hither from the 
settlement, along the elevated parts of the ridge, I passed over se- 
yeral veins of Red-Iron-stone and Pondingues which will be men- 
tioned in the enumeration of substances found on the ridge. 

The depository consists here of an immense bed or accumulation 
of Argillaceous Tron ore, appearing uniformly of that species which 
is called Nodular Tron-stone, Actitis, Eagle-stone or Geodes. That 
portion of the surface which wns exposed to view, and which I ex- 
amined, was about 50 yards square and completely covered with 
Geodes. A ditch had been cut along one of the sides to the depth 
of 10 feet, extending exclusively through the same bed. The spot 
had been intended for a fort many years ogo by the Sultans of Plem- 
bang, and was distinguished by the name of Kenting Sariln. It 
had lately served for the dwelling of the noted exile Radin Japhar, 
who had more completely cleared it and opened the ditch; it ex- 
tended furthest in a direction north and south, and, where I exn- 
mined it, penetrated exclusively through this aceamulation or bed 
of Geodes, whore extent is probably mach greater than the exposed 
surface, but which it was not in my power to trace in its full extent. 

The separate nodules are imposed upon each other with a small 
quantity of intervening earth. ‘Their size is various, from « diame- 
ter of nearly three inches to that of less than one inch, ‘They hove 
uniformly a disposition to a polyhedrous figure ; in many cases several 
of the sides are completely regular and defined. The surface is 
smooth, inclining to glossy or marked with pits and excavations, 
Some of the nodules are almost completely regular. I have one 
spockmen in which the two shorter sides forming o trapezium are re- 
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gularly truneated and tabular, the angles are defined, and the corres- 
ponding sides from each angle are completely parallel. If broken 
they exhibit an extensive cavity; the sides consist of several concen- 
tric layers of different colours: the interior is vitrious, glossy and 
covered with a grey powder, the surface of this is very uneven and 
often exhibits broken vesicles. They produce, in most cases, tha 
same rattling noise which is common in the Geodes of other coun- 
tries. Some are entirely compact : they have the same form as the 
others, but when broken exhibit a united mass consisting of stripes 
of different shades of brown and black. 

T had no opportunity to follow the depository to its termination 
in the west : but the examination from Sungie Baru to the western 
extremity of the town of Miuto, an extent of nearly 4 miles, was sa- 
tisfactory and-intructive. In the nortlr it is in conjunction at many 
points with the large stratified belt which surrounds the mountain 
Mianumbing. The constitution of the Poudingues frequently has 
the greatest resemblance to that kind of Breccia called by the Ger- 
man miners rothe todle liegende, which will most distinctly be pointed 
out in another plare. 

It remains for me to add a few remarks on the other substances 
which I observed between Sungie Baru and Benting Sérebu, several 
of which occupy the space intermediate between the large Deposito- 
ry of Iron and the Poudingues. Many of the observations hitherto 
detailed were made in the vicinity of the shore, where the action of 
the ocean has exposed the different substances and afforded on ex- 
cellent opportunity for observation, The sides of the hills extend- 
ing through this tract, are mostly covered with soil and sand, through 
which the veins of rocks occasionally project. In pursuing a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast on the top of the hill, I traversed, almost 
north of the mouth of Teluk Robiyd river, a vein of Poudingaes 
which differs from those above mentioned, near the shore, contain- 
a smaller quantity of Iron in the composition. One of the rocks 
consisted of small fragments of quartz united by a cement of Iron- 
ore to a Breccia, which appeared alinost uniformly variegated on the 
fracture, Another similar vein occurred, about 100 yards to the 
west of the river, in which the same general mass contained large 
fragments of Red-Tron-stoue and yellow ochre. In a third the frac- 
ture is still more variegated. Large masses of quartz are bedded 
in the ferruginous cement, and many of the fragments of Red-Iron- 
stone are regularly striped. After having passed o part of the stra- 
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tified district, extending to the vicinity of the new establishment, on 
the weet side of the river of the Minto Tiwir numerous detached 
masses of Poudingue are observed on the track towards Benting 
Sarebu, and though highly diversified resemble in fracture and com - 
ponent parts those already described. ‘These have probably been 
brought hither from the veins on the acclivities of the hillto be em- 
ployed for enclosure of the compounds, for walla about the burial- 
grounds, for tombstones and for various other purposes. The veins 
of Red-Iron-stone extending to the bed of the river, resemble those 
already illustrated by a description of the specimens found near the 

Along the descent of the hill from this place to the town or the 
river of Minto, extensive veins of sand-stone rocks come into view, 
after removing the soil, in different places. At one spot, where a 
new road has been cut through one of these veins and a very large 
surface has been exposed, I took an opportunity of examining 
them. The first vein occupied an extensive on the foot of the 
Lill, and passed into a similar vein somewhat farther eastward, the co- 
lour of the stone is pure white, the grain very fine, and it possesses 
the came disposition to separate into figures with oblique angles and 
regular plain sides as the siliceous rock at Batu-lukut near Tampak 
and the blueish sand-stone found on the road to Jebus: but the ce- 
ment unites the grains in a very loove manner; when struck with o 
hammer the rock separates at regular fissures, but many of the 
fragmenta crumble away if they are taken up. A white powder 
shews itself on the fracture and the cement appears to be of an 
argillaccous nature, By being preserved several months, the spe- 
cimens cellected here have acquired more hardness and adhesion. 
On the came descent, about 30 yards lower, in an eastern direction, 
I found another vein of sand-stone equally extensive, the cement 
of which is coloured red by the Iron-ochre of the neighbourhood. 
It is likewise intersected by fissures, and separates spontaneously 
into rhomboidal figures, planes &c. Some portions appear in irre- 
gular masses to which the ochre is agglotinated. These veins of 
sand-stone oceupy the foot and part of the acclivity of the bill, ex- 
tending towards the river Teluk Robiy4, until they unite with the 
bed of Poudingue above described. 

Eastward of the veins just mentioned I found a similar substance, 
more compact, of a brown colour, resembling the layers of Poudin- 
gue nbove described. In some of these veina the argillaccous ce- 
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ment exists very copiously, and these resemble the masses of clay 
found in various parts of the Island. 

The last veins which are in conjunction with the Poudingues are 
particularly beautiful. In some portions the white or yellow sub- 
stance of the sand-stone is intersected by delicate veins of a sub- 
stance resembling the uniting cement of the Poudingues, and various 
angles and figures present themselves on the fracture: others are 
already formed into regular Poudingues, and the white sand-stone is 
united to nodules of Black-Iron-stone. 
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SECTION III. 
VIEW OF THE TIN-MINES ON BANKA. 


Ix the note will be found a general enumeration of those mines 
which are worked at present, or which were worked in former pe- 


riod,* 

* 7. Inthe Western division. 
Sangie-babi, = 
Darat-lama, -] 
Sungie-Deyng, : 

do. Telok Robiya, : 
Mendsbelang, vi 
Sungie—-Reang, = 
Andshel, E 
Beat, = 
Kadur, : 
Tampela ang. 

Belo,—At Meng-gelam &c. Pait- 
Dulang. 
2. Inthe Northern division. 


A. Western Peninsula. 
Jn the district of Jebus or Anten, 
1. Large (or Kolong) mines. 


a Tango, Upper furnace 
district. 
fesake elie, : 
— eSrttg furnace 
m | 
2, Small or Kalit) mines, (in both 
districts.) 
Sonho, Sunhowa, 
Sunyu, Soktjoy, 
Sunwad, Assun, 
Sunwing, Atahey. 
In rd ore of Klabbet. 
Large mines. 
Sinhin, Sunnie, Yunhin. 
2, Small mines. 
Nobung, Tshonlien, 
Entshe-aling, Kayu, 
Tshentet, Lolam, 
Tahuntat, Songkay. 
Akkiouw, 
dn the district of Sungie-bulw. 
1. Large mines. 
Tayu, Hohin, 


2. Small mines. 


Bundic, HMopsun. 





in the district of Mampang. 
l. Large mines. 


Small mines. 


B. Eastern Peninsula. 
In the district of Blinyu. 
1, Large mines. 
Towallam, 
2. Smal) mines. 
Thuwissa (and several others.) 
in the district of Eumut, 
1. Large mines. 
Hapsun, Loakuntouw, Keighwad. 
2. Small mines. 
Kloppo (and several others.) 
dn the district of Sungio-fiat. 
1. Large mines. 
a. Subdivision of Ayer-Duren. 
Tay-hin. 
b. Near the stockade. 
Wuogin, 
2. Small mines. 
e. Subdivision of Lampur. 


- Log-him, Nihin. 

d. Subdivision of Ayer-Duren. 

| Atshin. 

e. Subdivision of Robo. 
Sunain, Djin-hin, 
Soy-gim, Tigim, 
Tohin, Stin-gim. 

i. Subdivision of Nobo-kii., 
Kingin, Singin. 

g Near the stockade. 
Siak-gin, Alshon, 
Sangin, Libo. 


Lokgin, 
h. ‘Subdivision of Djeniang. 


a ‘Subdivision of Aatta. 
Nyanii, 
District of Marawang. 
1. Large mines. 
Wrehine, 
Kimsowa. 
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I proceed to make a few remarks on the mines noted below, of 
their present condition, productiveness and the number of work- 
men employed therein ; after which I shall point out those situations 
which offer themselves for new mines, 

1. On the Western division Minfo and ita neighbourhood was 
the first part of the Island in which miuing was attempted. Soon 
after the accession of Sultan Mahmud Badur-Udin I. to the throne 
of Plembing, a large number of Chinese adventurers from this ca- 
pital, from China, Borneo and the neighbouring islands, opened the 
the ground in every direction, and by an unremitting perseverence 
and industry, exhausted the richest and most favourably situated 
spots, after which they directed their attention to new mines, in 
other districts. 

The Malay inhabitants of Minto have participated in the work- 
ing of the mines and have had severe conteations with the Chinese : 
according to information of persons engaged in the former works, 
communicated to me, about 1000 Ingots (or slabs) might still be 
obtained annually from the places noted below in the environs of 
the large mountain. But the Malays are unwilling to undertake the 
work on the same terms with the Chinese in more productive 
spits. 

The mines of Riagim have not been regularly worked during 
the last periods, as the attention of the inhabitants is in a great men- 
sure directed to other pursuits, although the mines are not yet ex- 
hausted. ‘This village consists entirely of Chinese ; of GO male in- 
habitants, 25 are miners. 

The mines of Belo were opened soon after those of Minuto by a 


2. Small mines. Kayu-bessie, $Bakurigz, 
Jiheng, Tjungheng, Suymouw, Bulu, 
Beyn, Sambheng, Siema, Ayer-Udang, 
Hohing, Sambok, Kwans-tsie, Gomura, 
Suntshio, Sunwan, Wang-sing, Pangkal, 
Hihing, Kwangyu, Ayer-Mangkok, Sungie-kurouw. 
Atshin, Sinheng or District of Tirak, 
Suniie, Tshengal, Mines (small) al Tjablang and 
3. In the Sowth-cost division. several other places. 

District of Pankal-penang. District of Hoba. 

(Here all are small mines.) Koba (and the environs) including 
Krassak, Butshak, | Rangouw anid KRayu Arro. 
Krassak-Ulu, Tahuntshit, Putrict of Poku, and Tubwali. 
Bakung-bawa, Samwey, Inclading Nyiry and Ulim. 
Tshapsawun, Hunseng, District of Banko-ku tte. 
Rank ang, Tshing-peng, an Pat ahh ames Permissang 


Henglie, Tshin, » and Sel 
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native of China, Assing : he was the first person who introduced a 
regular mode of mining on Bankié. The first mines were worked 
in the vicinity of the present village in various directions near the 
southern coast of the Island ; as the ground was exhausted, the miners 
gradvally retired towards the interior. Two mines are at present 
worked in this district namely Meng-gelam and Pdit Dowhing, 
The former employs 25 miners and is in an improving state; the lat- 
ter has lately been opened by 13 workmen, 

At Pdlingds 24 Chinese are employed in one considerable mine. 

The mines of Témpeldng ore under no regular discipline at pre- 
sent: they were formerly worked by Chinese and the causes which 
produced their desertion have been mentioned in the Geographical 
account, Some Tin is annually manufactured by the mountain 
people ; sufficient store of ore is still remaining to encourage the re- 
gular mode of mining followed by the Chinese. At least 25 miners 
of this nation might bere be profitably employed. 

In the annexed teble I have estimated the aggregate annoal pro- 
duce of the mines of Rangim, Belo, Palingais and Tampeling very 
moderately at 600 Ingots: and after the mines have been carefully 
administered some time an increase of this number may be reasona- 
bly looked for. 

9. Mines of the northern Division. 

A. In the western peninsula the mines are dispersed through 
the districts of Sungie-Bulu, Mamping, Tenga and Klibbet. The 
most productive mines in this peninsula are those of Jebus situated in 
the district of Tenga. They were formerly called the mines of An- 
ten, from the name of the settlement or stockade where the chief 
resided and whither the product was conveyed. In consequence of 
the more favourable situation for the intercourse with Plembang the 
estallishment has been removed to Jebus, where a more regular 
stockade has been constricted. 

The miners of Jebus are divided, according to their situation, into 
those of the Upper and those of the Lower furnace. Of the former 
that of Swugie Tango (of the Chinese, Sungie Meutingor of the 
Natives ) is the most important. It employs 42 miners and the 
ground is very productive, Duwing the last season of smelting ( in 
April &e. 1813), above 2000 Ingots were produced from the ore 
whieh had been collected in 15 preceding months, 

The mine of Sunfdy employs 25 miners and ling prodaced in the 
perind just mentioned nearly 1000 Ingots. The priivipal mine of 
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the Lower furnace is at Swngie Bulik : here 32 hands are employ- 
ed, and the ore collected in the same space of time above mentioned 
was upwards of 1000 Ingots. The mines of Sidm and Tiyndm, 
likewise in the district of the Lower furnace, give separately work 
to 13 miners, but they are condueted with less regularity than the 
three large mines first enumerated: they are capable of producing 
if properly administered, collectively, about 1000 Ingots annually. 

It may be noted, regarding the mines of this district, 

1. ‘That they command a sufficient supply of water from a stream, 
during the greatest part of the year, 

2. ‘That the ground contains, according to all indications, 1 con- 
siderable store of ore, and may be worked for a number of succes- 
sive years, 

3. That a considerable proportion of the miners are married, 
which has a great effect in fixing them to o particular spot, and ma- 
king them useful in their profession, 

4. hot the dispostion of the miners is obstinate, highminded 
and riotous. 

In the 10 small mines of this district 29 miners are employed at 
present; they produce collectively in common periods, L000 Ingots 
a year, 

In the district of Klabbet 2 large and 9 small mines ore at pre- 
sent worked : they are all situated in the central part of the western 
peninsula, within the circumference of a few milea of the Upper-fur- 
nace district above mentioned. ‘The first large mine is that of Sin- 
Ain: it employs 32 miners and in regard to resources and productive- 
ness resemliles the three large mines of the district of Jebus. At 
a reasonable estimate the annual produce of this mine somewhat ex- 
ceeds 100 Ingots. The mine of Sunnie employs 21 workmen and 
500 [nots at least may annually be expected from it: of the small 
mines of Blibet, nine in number, several are favourably situated: 
the aggregate annual produce may ot a low rate be calculated at 100 
Slale. The large mine of Vunhtin is at present neglected in this 
district. A cousiderable store of ore is said to be remaining but its 
depth exceeds that of the other mines, and the extraction of the ore 
requires, in consequence, an additional expense. 

In the district of Sungie-bulu the large mine of Tayn is worked 
by 28 miners : it is situsted near the central mine district of this 
peninsula, in the neighbourhood of the mine of Siam. Besides the 
two small mines, in which about 7 hands are at work, an attempt 
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has lately been made to open again the neglected mine of Hohin, 
and a party of workmen has been engaged for this purpose. The 
aggregate of what may be expected from all these mines, after a li- 
beral calculation, is 1500 Ingots annually, which supposes however, 
that the attempt of working again the mine of Hohin does not en- 
tirely fail, as the two small mines are nearly exhausted, 

In the district of Mamping a commencement has lately been mare 
to work several mines. ‘The Kongsy or chief of Belinyn obtained 
the permission of the Sultan for opening the ground shortly before 
Bankai became a British possession. One of these is a large mine 
and employs § workmen, the other is a small one and is worked 
by 4. The situation of both, as far as experience has hitherto shewn, 
is favourable, in regard to the store of ore, and they both command 
a supply of water: the works have been laid out with judgment, but 
the settlement labours under the usual disadvantages of new estal- 
lishments on Banka; the climate in many situations, especially near 
the sea, is unwholesome, and the settlement is exposed to the visits 
of smugglers and pirates. The productiveness of this district will 
depend in a great degree on the number of miners that can be in- 
duced to settle here from other parts of the Island: with those ne- 
cessary improvements which may soon be expected, this district 
will yield annually at least 600 Ingots, and a considerable increase 
will probably follow if the mines are well administered. 

In the Eastern peninsula of the northern portion of Bankd, the 
mines are distributed through the districts of Belinyu, Lumut, Sn- 
gie-lidt and Mardirdng. 

The mines of Belinyu were opened soon after those of Belo by a 
Chinese subject of Plemiing named Demang Ko; and some exten- 
sive works were commenced about the same time at Pandjie by a 
Chinese of the name of Bing; both were afterwards united and ad- 
ministered by one chief. ‘The only productive mine which is now 
worked in this district is that of Towdllim, it enrploys 11 mi- 
ners. 

Several small mines have been worked until lately. The mines 
of this district have for many years been in « declining state. In the 
year 1805 the average annual produce was 1200 Ingots; this has 
gradually decreased to about one half of that number, Inthe mine 
of Pandjie the labours have heen entirely discontinued. Jn a con- 
siderable village established here 16 miners are remaininng, most 
of whom are married and have directed their attention to other pur- 
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suite, They assert that an opportunity remains for opening a new 
mine a few miles to the eastward of their village. 

The present atinual produce of Belinyu, rarely exceeds 600 In- 
gots: what may reasonably be expected from about 30 miners that 
are now unemployed will be enumerated in the general table, 

In the district of wmf, three large mines are worked, namely 
Hadpsun, Ldknutonw and Keighwdd: they are of less extent than the 
large or Kolong mines of the other districts, and-are undertaken by 
one chief miner, (Kongsy) who engages so many anasistants as his 
works require. The mine of Hapsun employs at present 4 work- 
men; that of Lakuntouw 7 and that of Keighwad 5. 

The remarks on the declining state of the mines of Belinyu ap- 
ply equally to this district, and several of the mines formerly work- 
ed have been exhausted. According to astatement which was made 
up from the books of the chief, the ounual produce during the last 
20 years did on an average not meh exceed 400 Inguts. 

Through the extensive district of Sungie-liét 20 mines are dis- 
persed of which 2 only are large mines: they will generally be enn- 
merated in the table. ‘I'he mines of this district were first opened 
by the family of the Chinese Assing above mentioned. [lis son De- 
mang Dyaya Laxana obtained from the Sultan the privilege of work- 
ing them about 40 years ago. Since this period the most favour- 
able and productive situations have been snecessively exhausted and 
the produce lias gradually deereased. ‘The average number of In- 
gots which may be expected annually from these mines collectively 
at present is 2600; this calculation supposes that the district of Je- 
sidng, which has been less worked than other parts, is carefully ad- 
ministered, and that a large mine lately opened near the stockade will 
answer the expectations that have been formed of it, 

In the district of Mdriming 15 mines are worked, of which 2 are 
large mines. Que employs 10 workmen and produces on an average 
300 Ingots annually, the other was formerly neglected in consequence 
of bad management, ‘Thirty miners have lately united to work it 
again, and have made some progress: the investigations that have 
been made indicate a store of ore, and the increase of the annual 
produce of Mirdwing will depend, in a great measure, on this mine. 
Of the small mines 6 are in a favourable state and according to mo- 
derate caleulation will yield annually 800 Ingots; the others are 
nearly exhausted or want the necessary enpply of water, I have es- 
timated the annual produce of this district at 1900 Tnguts, 
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3. Minez in the third or south-east division. 

In the south-east division of the Island I have visited only the 
districts of Pangkél-pinaing and Tirtk, ‘The former is, next to Je- 
bus and Sungie-liat, the most important and productive portion of 
Banka. It contains at present 18 mines dispersed through the sub- 
divisions of Messu, Bikunc, Kayu-Bessie, Ayer-mankok and Baing- 
kwang in which 63 miners are employed. Although the districts 
in which these mines are situated have been worked nearly thirty 
successive years, they still contain a cunsiderable store of ore. It 
is supposed by the best informed persona that, with a careful en- 
perintendence of the mines and the necessary direction of the la- 
bours of the miners, the aggregate annual produce will amount 
agreeably to 1 moderate computation to 4000) Ingots, 

The mines of Tirdk were formerly under the superintendence of 
the chief of Maraiwing: and have been opened within the last 10 
years. They have during several seasons been neglected, but if pro- 
perly administered the former annual product of 400 Ingots may be 
expected from them again. 

Before I enumerate the districts next in order in this division of 
the island which supported mines in former periods, I shall mention 
Tubweli near the extremity. This district, although it has greatly 
participated in the common disasters of this part of Bankd, (which 
will be detailed in another place) has not like most others been 
completely ruined and depopulated. In Tubudli the chief business 
of mining has hitherto been carried on by the mountain-people; but 
a number of Chinese miners have lately been introduced, a regular 
mode of mining is attempted, and an increase may soon be expected 
in its produce. Considerable improvements are however still to be 
made, and a large additional number of Chinese miners can be em- 
ployed with advantage. Much of the future produce of the Island 
must he expected from this and from the neighbouring districts, 

I have estimated the annual produce of Tubudli inelading Nyiry 
and Ulim at present, at L000 Ingots. The latest accounts of the 
former annual produce do not indeed amount to that number, but as 
the business has hitherto been carried on very imperfectly by moun- 
tain-people alone, I have taken into consideration the introduction 
of the Chinese and the general improvement and extension of the 
process ol mining. The additional quantity (above the 1000 Ingots 
mentioned) to be expected in future from Tubudli will be stated 
below, 
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I proceed next to mention those districts in which from various 
causes, but principally on account of the attacks and ravages of the 
pirates, the mines have been entirely neglected or deserted. 

At the southern boundary of Pangkal-pinang, we meet with Kobd, 
which was formerly one of the most productive districts of Banka, 
It supported 22 years ago 80 Chinese miners who worked 15 mines, 
and produced annually upwards of 3000 Ingots: it includes the sub- 
divisions of Rangouw and Ndyu-Arro, slong the eastern coast of the 
island, while Pangkul and Sungie-Kurouw are generally added to 
the district of Pangkal-pinang. Pdkw ls situated near the center 
of the island in a direction west to Kobi: although the inhabitants 
of this district paid more attention to the preparation of Iron from 
the ores of the neighbourhood, a small quantity of ‘Tin was also ma- 
nufactured. In the estimate of what may reasonably be expected from 
these various mines, I have calculated Kobi, including Rangouw, 
Kayu-Arro, and Piku in the first periods at 1250 Ingots annually, 
provided a sufficient number of Chinese miners can be induced or 
encouraged to settle there and to recommence the working of the 
mines. More than double that number may be expected in a few 
years, after the works have been extended according to the oppor- 
tunities afforded by productive beds for collecting ore. 

The district of Banko-kutto takes in the long range of Permis- 
sing hills, in the environs of which various mines were formerly 
worked, These were dispersed through the subdivisions of Balir, 
Kabal, Permissing and Selan, in all which a very inconsiderable 
portion of a formerly extensive population is now remaining. It 
will therefore require time and care to derive those advantages from 
them, which they are capable of affording. From the most credi- 
ble information which I have been able to obtain, I have estimated 
the annual produce of these districts collectively, provided the neces- 
sary miners can be introduced, at 500 Ingots ; which number may be 
expected to increase as the progress of the settlement advances. 

In taking « view of the island of Bankd, it will appear, that most 
of the larger districts have already supported an establishment ; and 
although the greatest part of the south-east division is now deserted 
and waste, it formerly possessed an extensive population and very 
considerable mines. It is evident therefore any new situation for a 
mine, will be comprised in, or at least adjoining to, one or other of 
the districts already enumerated, for the general limits and extent of 
which | refer to the map. 
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Tn my enquiries after favourable spots for new mines in which the 
original store contained in the earth, might have been exposed to ub- 
servation or extraction, the following places were particularly pointed 
out to me: 

l. Dshebu, 

3. Tengkiya and 

4. Képpu. 

The river of Dshebu passes several milex to the northward of the 
stockade of Klabbet; and its neighbourhood, near the confines of 
the large mining district, is supposed by well informed persons to 
afford an opportunity for opening a large mine of considerable ex- 
tent, and in my estimate of an additional produce from the district 
of Klabbet, as well as of new miners to be introduced, I have taken 
into consideration. 

In the district of Mipur, included between Lumut in the west, 
and the northern parts of Sungie-liét in the east, an attempt is made 
at the present period to resume a furmer attempt which was frus- 
trated by the pirates. A number of Chinese miners have associated 
for this purpose: the condition of the strata, as far as regard, a 
store of ore is reported to he favourable, but the neighbouring eoun- 
try is almost a complete desert, only a small part of the former po- 
pulation of mountain-people is remaining, and the settlement will 
require considerable time to recover. In my calculation I haye es- 
timated the produce which will probably be afforded when the works 
have been properly effected, at 500 Ingots annually, which number 
may be expected to increase from year to year. But no part of the 
Island is supposed to contain a richer store of ores than the districts 
of Tengkiyd and Keppu, at the southern extremity of the Island, 
forming part of the larger district of Tubuili: Keppu is situated on 
a river of the same name, which discharges itself into the straits of 
Lipar, and ‘Ten :) iyd lies not a great distance further enst, 

As long as Banka was exposed to the perpetual attacks of the 
pirates, no person ventured to furm an establishment in a part so 
exposed and distant; but under the present government and ndimi- 
nistration, the attention is most strongly directed to these two dis- 
tricts : their situation is not distant from Tubuili, and they may be 
probably superintended by one person. 

In making on estimate of the probable produce from Tengkiya 
and Keppu, | can be guided alone by the information obtained from 
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others. I have procured a statement from several intelligent Ma- 
lays at Minto, (natives of PlembAng) as well as from various Chi- 
nese at Pangkdl-piming who were formerly employed in the mines 
of the southern part of the Island, according to which each of these 
districts will be able to furnish, by the regular process of mining 
carried on by the Chinese, annually 1000 Ingots, and a very consi- 
derable increase of this number may be expected when the popu- 
lation and an additional number of Chinese miners, admits of a pro- 
portionate extension of the mines. 

1 shall add a few remarks ag to an incrense of the produce of 
those districts which now support the principal mines. 

Although the mines in the northern division are at present more 
extensively worked than those of any other part of the Island, they 
still admit of an increase, which, in the table annexed, I have esti- 
mated as follows, viz. 

In Jebus annually .. 22s. c0c. cece eee ee 1200 Ingots 

» Kilabbet (including Dshebu)............ 1250), 

 Sungie-bulu (taking in a new mine Intely at- 

tempted towards point Tinjong-Timudsha). 250 ,. 

., Mampang (including an additional large mine) 500 ,, 

As to the mines of the eastern peninsula, if new works ore un- 
dertnken by the miners of Pinje I have calculated an annual in- 
crease of the produce of Belinyu of 500 Ingots, while in Marawing 
n small increase only may be expected, probably not exceeding 250 
lugots. The mines of Sungie-lidt are already worked to their full 
extent. 

In the district of Pingkél-piniing various new mines may adyan- 
tageously be attempted, while the present works may be extended, 
particularly in the subdivisions of Bakung, Bulu, Ayer-Udang and 
Gomuru: the deserted mines of Pangkul and Suangie-Kurouw may 
also be worked again with favourable prospects ; and in conformity 
to these opportunities 1 have formed the estimate of an increase, to 
the general amount, of Ingots, The number of fresh hands 
required for these new or additional mines is also included in the 
general table. 

From the statements above detailed, the order of the importance 
and productiveness of the mining districts of Banka is as fullows : 

I. Jebus 

2. Pangkal-pinang 

3. Sungio-liit 
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Maérawing 

Sungie-bulu 

Blinyu 

8. Lumut. 

I have not included in this statement Mimpang, Tabudli and the 
Mines eastward of Minto to Témpeling, as their supplies depend 
more than in the other cases on accidental circumstances, 

It appears frum the annexed table, shewing the quantity of Tin 
produced on an average annually at the present period that the 
number of Ingots amounts to 21,600 yielding according to the usu- 
al mode of estimation 10,800 piculs of 100 Catties Chinese weight 
or 133} Ibs, Troy each, or 1,440,000 Ibs, It would be interesting 
in various points of view, to trace for a number of ascending years, 
the annual reduce of the mines of Bank&, but for these purpose, 
ho recoria are left on the island, and we have ouly the verbal ac- 
counts and relations of the old inhabitants to supply aa information : 
these are, however, confirmed by the testimony of many respectable 
persons at Plembang and at Batayin, as well as by various documents 
which remain at the latter place. They tend to prove that the for- 
mer produce of Banké exceeded that of the present time in a ma- 
nifold proportion. 

The most prosperous period of the Island both regarding the sup. 
plies obtained from the mines and the general condition of the In- 
habitants, was during the reign of Sultan Achmad Nédja Mudin I, 
and some time before his accession to the throne, or between the yenra 
1750 and 1775. Sixty thousand piculs, or 120,000 Ingots, is but a 
moderate estimate of the agyregate produce of the mines during this 
period, and by most persons supposed to we competent to afford in- 
formation on the subject, it is rated much greater, 

In the year 1770, May 11th. the Governor and Council at Batavia 
published the followiag Resolution: “ Not to accept from Plembang, 
annually, more than 25,000 piculs of Tin: and because this year 5000 
pieuls abowe this quentity have been sent here, no more than 20,000 
piculs shall, on any account, be accepted the following year: of which 
timely information shall be sent to the king, * 

The operation of measures of this kind requires no comment ; the 
cliudestine trade to China, which was facilitated by the annual visits 
of uumerous junks and already engrossed at least one half of the 
produce of the mines, received nut ouly encouragement but sanction, 
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as the only support of the numerous miners occupied on Bankd, de- 
pended on a ready disposal of the manufactured Tin: and it is ad- 
duced at present to afford a testimony of the productiveness of Ban- 
ké at this time. 

Two causes have principally contributed to produce the egregious 
defection in the annaal proceeds of the island. 

1. An actual diminution of the store of ore, or the gradual ex- 
haustion of the mines in the neighbourkood of the untient settle- 
ment; and 

8. ‘The concurrence of the various disasters which have herrass- 
ed Banké since the year 1784. ‘The latter will, with more pro prie- 
ty be detailed in another place, on the former I shall add « few re- 
marks. 

The period of the discovery of the Tin-mines on Banka is not ve- 
ry remote ; it falls within the first 20 years of the last century, and 
this (as hos slready been noticed) shortly preceded the settlement 
of Minto, during the first year of the reign of Sultan Mahmud Ha- 
dur-Udin 1. Attraeted by the prospect of gain, numerous Chinese 
miners and adventurers resorted to Banka (as above related,) about 
this time, and as the stores of ore near the first establishmeut failed, 
gradually attempted and removed to other districts, spreading suc- 
ecssively through Belo, Klébbet, Sungie-lidt, Anten or Jebus, Pang- 
kél-pinfing, Méraéwang and Sungie-bulu, selecting the most finvour- 
able spots where a rich store of ore combined with a supply of wa- 
ter to facilitate the labours of the miners. 

After a lapse of about 30 to 40 years & gradual diminution was 
observed in many parts of these districts, while others were entire- 
ly exhausted and new situations attempted : but still the aggregate 
annus! produce of the Island amounted nearly to the quantily sbove 
stated. Since the year 1780 o decrease has becume more evident, and 
after the commencement of the disasters of the island 330,000 piculs 
were rarely produced in one year. During the last 15 years the an- 
nual quantity has gradually lessened. The constitution of the mines 
elucidates this diminution in a great degree, the ore is uniformly 
deposited in horizontal beds at no great distance below the surface ; 
These beds have in some instances been immensely productive ; by 
which the abundant supplies of former times are accounted for, 
wheu the number of miners was proportionate to the opportunities 
afforded of collecting ore. ‘The inquisitive shrewdness of the Chinese 
directed them to the most profitable spots, and in travelling through 
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the western anid the northern division of the Island, one passes ex- 
tensive surfaces which have been turned up and drained of their 
contents, exhibiting the remains of former mines and aqueduects. 

But, although in the western ond in the northern divisions of 
Banka, the most productive situations have been exhausted, or their 
store considerably diminished, yet the annual quantities computed as 
the present produce of the various mines above mentioned (and 
which are exhibited in the table) may with little variation be expect- 
ed, ns far as my most careful observations have enabled me to judge, 
and after the establishment of the new mines of Mapor, Dshetu, 
Mimping, Pandjie, &e,, and particularly when the great south-east 
division is brought into activity and the mines of Kola, Rangow, 
Kayu-Arro, Tenghiya, Kappu, Selin, Permissing, Bianko-kutto &e. 
contribute their proportion, the full quantity stated in the table 
may be expected: this necording to my personal calculations and 
enquiries, assisted hy the concurrent testimony of well informed per- 
sons, Must however, be considered as the Maarimnm to be expected 
from the mines of Bauka for the next five years, and probably for a 
lunger period, requiring for its production the advantages of a caore- 
ful administration. 

In the future regulation of the affairs of Hainké, it will become an 
object of primary policy and interest to investigate experimentally 
those tracts which have in a great measure remained untouched, in 
order, as the beds near the present establishments are exhausted, to 
remove the miners to new situations in those districts which contain 
a larger store of ore. 

To these remarks, I shall only add a few documents which were 
afforded me by the books of the Kongsies (or chiefs of the mines) 
as to the annual produce in the following districts for a small num- 
ber of successive years : 


The mines of Jebus produced: » » i800 , 4762 
“I ‘lease » 1810 , 4034 
Mee ee te T 6g «BLL, 601 


, 1808 CLO The mines o ic-buly prodtec— 
yl «Og, sian 


es |) | ee v7 ed: 

a » 1811 , 445 In the year 1709 Ingots 1503 
, , Einhher oroducad« » » J800 4ti44 
The mines of Klabbet produced: a 1801 S600 
In the year 1805 Ingots 6193 t s 182 , 4400 

o 9 1bOG 40687 » » 18083 , 3402 

» » i807 4784 n 18M , 406H 

ea al 1508 " mis i oi 1806 at 595 
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Sa 7 1s ia] 4650 sal al 1808 ff 405 
- , 1906 , 45169 " , 185 , 410 
" » 1800 4, «Slt " » 1806 , 412 
“ « 1810 , Iso . » 1807 , 420 
a » 1511 , Ss n » 1808 , 410 
r 9 1812, 1037 n , io, 4 
The mines of Belinyw produced: a mea 
Tt i s 
In the year 1805 Ingots 1247 _ » 16812 , 400 
* " ee n yee 8 ,» 1913 , 32 
: ni 1808 err | The mines of Marawang produced: 
» 7 86 , 3 In the year ITH Ingots 4300 
" , 1810 , 4S n » 1800 , 4500 
» » 181 » Get . 9 ad - = 
; ; f, 1 n " 7 
The mines of Laan nst produced f : ts 1803 =. 259 
In the year 17/4 Ingots 400 o , 1804 , ao 
" » i , 400 " , 1805 , 4002 
# » i7”6)—6,:|6O n , 1806 , 29 
- » It8 , 400 yy 1808, | BTS 
7 i al 17a 7 400 til mn 1B) = 2519 
- » soo), 410 - , J810 
» on 802 , 400 » » 14812 , 1401 


As to the annexed table, shewing the quantity of ‘Tin produced 
on Banka, I shall only observe, that most of it is compiled from in- 
quiries on the spot, and from a personal inspection of more of the 
mines during a journey through the island, to which has been added 
whatever information or instruction could be obtained from  intelli- 
gent natives, and from the books and annotations of the Kongsies or 
administrators of the mines during the sovereignty of Plembang. 
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SKETCH OF THE PROCESS OF MINING AND THE 
ECONOMY OF THE MINES. 


The process of mining on Banké is very simple : it consista in the 
formation of a pit or excavation of a square or oblong form, perfo- 
rating the ground perpendicularly to the beds or strata containing 
the ore of Tin, which are rarely far below the surface, and in a 
proper application of the water to facilitate the different labours of 
the mines aud the washing of the ore, ‘The miners are not oblig- 
ed, as in other countries, where the metals are concealed in deep 
veins to employ difficult operations or expensive machinery. The 
process requires little previous instruction and is mostly attempted by 
persona whose only qualification is s robust constitution : and the more 
aged and experienced miners direct the labours of the beginners, 

The beds sre generally extensive and horizontal : when they have 
once been perforated, we observe the miners carrying on pits in 
succession from the same surface, and following their direction until 
the work is abandoned in consequence of the exhaustion of the ore, 
a greater inclination and depth than ordinary, or a deficient supply 
of water, ‘Thus in travelling through the country, surfaces of seve- 
ral square miles are observed which have been turned up by the pro- 
cess of mining, It may be pertinent to remark here that this con- 
stitution of the mines on the island explains Ino great degree the 
deficlency which is observed in the supplies of late years: the beds 
are often very extensive ond rich bat not deep, and in many of the 
districts which formerly yielded annually 10,000 Ingots, searcely 
one fifth part of that wumber can now be obtained. 

To direct the miners in attempting a new work, they examine the 
ground in the usual manner by boring : but the indications afforded 
by this means are not infallible, and many sputs, which yield the 
most sanguine expectations, ore finally abandoned in consequence of 
the unequal distribution of the ore through the strata, Having se- 
Jected a situation with favorable indications the Chinese on Banka 
are apt to indulge considerably in adventure ; and the former system 
of administration, during the sovereignty of Plembaing, by granting 
edvances in the various necessaries of life, without much regard to 
economy, hes rather encouraged this disposition. 

The surface of Banka is in general undulating, the beds of ore are 
often found in the vallies, and in many cases are accompanied by « 
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stream of water, The island is abundantly supplied with rivulets 
and rivers, which circumstance has doubtless contributed to assist 
in furnishing those copious supplies in former times, when the ore 
was collected from the richest beds, with a labour and expense very 
trifling if compared with the working of mines in other countries. 

The mines are of two kinds, large mines, which, on account of 
their depth, are called Kolongs by the natives, and small mines which 
are called Awlits or shells, from their superficial situation. 

Of the former kind there are at present worked on Banka, those 
mentioned in the previous view of the mines and the table, where 
the number of hands employed in each has likewise been pointed 
out. The large mines are of various extent, the average number 
of miners is from 25 to 30; the largest mine employs at present 42 
and the smallest 10 hands. 

There is, in general, no difference of rank or condition among the 
workmen at one mine; the work is undertaken in fellowship and 
they share equally in the produce ; the labour connected with the 
process of mining ix performed by all indiscriminately. In the dia- 
triet of Lumut alone, three large mines are undertaken each by a 
chief miner who engages so many coolies as his work may require, 

Having selected a spot which affords a favourable prospect for 
mining, the ground is clenred from the ancient forest which covers 
every part of Banka, the pit is sketched out, a canal is conducted 
from the nearest rivulet or river, and the miners begin to remove 
the layers which cover beds of ore. The superficial extent of a pit 
ss various: 1 found several more than 100 leet long and nearly aa 
wide: the usual depth sufficiently appears from the preceding mine- 
ralogical details ; if it exeeeds the measure there stated, the work is 
generally neglected unless the miners are indulged according to a 
furmer custom, with a gratuitous advance, the principles of which 
will be described in the sequel. 

‘The excavation of a pit having been carried on toa certain depth, 
an accumulation of water often takes place from rains or from wells 
accidentally encountered in the progress of the work. ‘To remove 
this a well or water mill is employed, of Chinese invention (a des- 
cription of which is found in various travels in China.) It is turn- 
ed by a branch of « neighbouring stream or by one of the workmen 
glo, supporting bis arms ena frame placed for the purpose, mores 
the wheel by treading with his feet. The construction of the ma- 
chine is simple. 1t consist of a number of small oblong planks of 
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equal size fitting exactly into a long wooden canal or trough which 
is placed obliquely into the mine, they are united to each other by 
joints and thus connected intoa chain, which is kept in constant ro- 
tatory motion by the large wheel, while a small wheel attached to 
the lower extremity of the trough directs the planks, during their 
rotation into the water; each dips, takes up or moves forward o 
small quantity, and by their number they produce a returning stream 
from the collection at the bottom of the mine. ‘The substances 
composing the strata, which have been repeatedly enumerated ja the 
preceding mineralogical description, are now successively carried 
out: for this purpose cach miner employs two small baskets which 
are suspended by a lever across the shoulders in the usual manner 
of carrying weights ; to facilitate the descent into and ascent from the 
pits, large trunks of trees are placed obliquely in them, into which 
Steps are cut to support the feet, 

The progress of the work and the time requisite for carrying ont 
the superior strata, depend on the situation of the pit and the num- 
ber of miners employed: in the large mines of Jebos and Khibbet 
3 to 4 months are generally required for this purpose. 

On arriving at the stratum containing the cre, its contents are de- 
posited separately in heaps near the aqueduets, so 0a to be conve- 
niently situated for the process of washing: the larger fragments 
being removed, the appearance of the white clay or Kong-tiy ap- 
prizes the miners of the termination of the stratum. 

I observed in several instances, that before the miners had pene- 
trated far below the surface, a canal was conducted along the pit 
into which the mould and upper strata were thrown and thus car- 
ried away by the current, saving by this means a great deal of In 
bour ; this method however is more generally employed in small or 
kulit mines, whose principles of working are otherwise the same. 
But os they are always attempted comparatively by few hands, such 
situations only are selected where the ore is near the surface, In 
all the small mines which I visited I oleerved a canal near the 
pit to assist in carrying away the upper strata, as they were thrown 
in by the miners, ‘These mines are uniformly less regular in their 
excavation than the large mines, and are in most cases Laid out on 
an inclining ground which greatly facilitates the removal of the su- 
perfluous earth : besides that a collection of water must be prevent- 
ed, as this method rarely admits of the use of the machine or wheel 
ta draw it out. 
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Tt may be remarked however that in the erstern parts of the is- 
laud through the districts of Sungie-lidt, Marawiing, Pangkal-pi- 
nang &e, the strata sre in general near the surface, and in extensive 
plains: here the mining is undertaken in @ more reguiar manner 
ihan is customony in small mines and often by parties of miners 
united in fellowship. 

The whole contents of the stratum containing the ore being ac- 
cumulated, they are subjected to the process of washing. For this 
purpose the most convenient aqueduet is employed : it is carefully 
lined with the bark of large trees and « stronger current is produced 
by directing into it a copious supply of water, or by causing « gentle 
inclination. ‘The contents of the stratum are thrown in, in divided 
quantities, and agitated iu the usual manner by the workmen, with 
ahoe. ‘The particles of ore subside by means of their gravity, the 
earth is carried away by the current, and the fragments of stone are 
separated by small baskets and sieves and thrown on the side of the 
canal. ‘These afforded me in many instances an instructive oppor- 
tunity of noticing the component parts of the atrata and of collecting 
descriptive specimens, ‘The purified ore which is collected from 
time to time is stored in a shed erected for the purpose in a conve- 
nient situation. 

A sufficient quantity of ore having accumulated it is refined or 
smelted ; in favourable seasons this process is performed twice annu- 
ally, in common seasons onee. ‘The space hetween the mouths of 
February and April is generally devoted to this purpose. 

The process of smelting is performed in a spacious open shed 
about 75 feet long, 35 feet broad and in the middle 24 feet high. 
The upper portion of the roof is separated from the lower by an in- 
tervening opening of about 2 feet, to prevent ignition: the roof is 
inclining. The shed is constructed of rough materials without any 
art or ornament. 

Exch luilding coutains a sufficient space to carry on two separate 
operations. ‘The central portion ts occupied by the furnaces and 
ventilators, while the extremities in each direction are devoted to 
the workmen and to the various requisites in the business of smelt. 
ing. Here the ore is placed in reniiness, the coals are arranged, and 
the implements collected before the operation ia commenced. That 
portion of the floor of the building which corresponds to the two 
furnaces, is somewhat wider than the extremities, and elevated to a 
proportionate height, to enable the workinen to set the ventilators 
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inmotion. Each of the two opposite compartments, which in all 
respects are equal, contains, besides the furnace, an oblong excava- 
tion filled with sand, in which the moulds are formed for easting 
the metal, and, at the extremity, « similar excavation for macerating 
the Dross, which after pounding, is fused a second time. At one 
corner in each extremity is a somewhat elevated platform for the 
convenience of the workmen, spectators &c., 

The furnace hos o regula: oblong form ; it is ten feet long, four 
feet wide and four feet high: ita posterior part is elevated into a 
narrow wall, extending about three feet above the rest which sepa- 
rates it from the ventilators, and prevents the communication of 
fire, when the furnace is ignited. The fire-place occupies the mid- 
dle portion of the furnace; its superior opening has the form of a 
section of an elipsis, the greatest diameter being 20 inches; it des- 
cends perpendicularly three feet into the body of the furnace, and 
towards the lower extremity is somewhat oblique and contracted, 
From the exterior portion, descending somewhat lower than the 
rest, a rounded aperture conducts to that part which receives the 
smelted metal: for this purpose on oval basin exists at the bottom 
of the furnace, corresponding to which the anterior wall has a coni- 
cal excavation, which facilitates the taking it out when a sufficient 
quantity is collected for casting into moulds, The furnace is eon- 
structed of clay and its body is proportioned to the degree of heat 
is must sustain. 

The bellows is a very large wooden tube which has externally an 
octangular form and diameter of 25 inches. Jt is always made of a 
single tree, and ita construction requires considerable skill and care. 

The internal hollow, most finely polished, whose dinmeter is 17 
or 18 inches, admits a corresponding piston (consisting of a thick 
plank) which is attached to a long handle: by being foreed in and 
drawn out, the air, alternately compressed from either side, is, (by 
means of two smaller tubes excavated into that side of the ventilator 
which faces the furnace, gradually narrowing and terminating in the 
middle) forced into the fire place and a constant blast kept up on 
the fire. Each of the ventilators is closed by a plank, which has two 
valves for the admission of the air. To conduct the blast more com- 
pletely into the heart of the furnnce cylindrical tube of clay is em- 
ployed, which is attached to the central aperture (or nozzle) of the 
ventilator, at the junction of the canals which convey the sir com- 
pressed from each side, 
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The process of smelting, on aceount of the heat of the climate, is 
always performed at night. In the course of the afternoon, the ne- 
cessary preparations are made. The ore Is collected in large heapa 
in each extremity of the building, and the coals are arranged near 
both furnaces: 48 large baskets, each containing several bushels, are 
generally required for one night's smelting at each furnace. The ne- 
cessary implements consist in several shovels, pokers and ladles. 

About an hour before the operation, 3 or 4 baskets of coals are 
set on fire on the plain before the furnace, s0 os to be thorouglily 
ignited at the commencement ; in the interval the smelter (who is 
called Tukén puput) with his assistants, takes a substantial meal 
on the platform in the extremity of the building, during which they 
indulge plentifully, drinking an inebriating liquor prepared from rice. 

The ignited coals are now thrown into the fire place, which is re- 
plenished from time to time from the store in readiness ; the renti- 
lators, drawn by three robust Chinese, begin to work, and are kept in 
motion incessantly till the process of smelting is completed. A quan- 
tity of water is collected in large tubs near the furnace, and one of the 
assistants is employed during the night to dash it over the floor, both 
for the purpose of cooling the air, and preventing an accumulation of 
ashes. The coals being thoroughly ignited the ore is thrown, in 
divided quantities, into the center of the fire place : 6G or 8 shovels 
full are thrown in at a time, and this is repeated at short intervals 
without interruption until the process is concluded. In the course 
of about 13 minutes the melted metal is observed in vivid drops dis- 
tilling from the lower aperture ; ite discharge and that of the accom= 
panying dross is assisted by the smelter with a poker. When the 
furnace is completely ignited a great degree of heat is produced : 
being properly charged with ore successively thrown on, the metal 
is observed at intervals flowing in a stream from the lower aperture, 
which protrudes a flame to a considerable distance attended by a roar- 
lug noise. 

One of the assistants, in the mean while, forms the moulds in the 
moistened sand placed in readiness in an oblong excavation near the 
furnace : and in the course of about four bours a sufficient quantity 
is generally collected in the basin for filling the moulds : sixteen Ingots 
are cast at one time ; and if the process turns out favourably, the casting 
is repeated thrice during the night ; on an average 44 or 45 Ingots are 
considered a satisfactory produce from one operation: but several 
circumstances infiuence its result. If the ore is very fine, part of it 
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is elevated by the blast of the furnace and lost, hence the ore is al- 
ways moistened before smelting : if the particles are coarse they are 
fused with greater difficulty, The quality of the coals likewise influen- 
cesthe proceas: this depends in a great degree on the wood from which 
they are prepared ; the best kinds will be pointed out in another place. 

The quantity of ore for one night's operation is determined by nw 
Chinese measure called sap. One of these contains 44 catties 
or 5s lbs, ‘Troy: ninety measures are generally smelted in one 
night and yield, on an average, 440r45 Ingots. About 7 o'clock in 
the morning the work is generally finished. 

This process answers at once the purpose of roasting and of fus- 
ing the ore: in many parts of Banka, especially at the large mines 
of Jebus and Klébbet, it is conducted with much method and regu- 
Jarity, and the frequent repetition has given a facility to the work- 
men: both the furnaces and ventilators appear, in my opinion, well 
adapted to the purpose ; while the large timbers ean be obtained the 
ventilator described will probably remain in use; its construction is 
expensive and difficult, but it is durable in proportion, and little ex- 
posed to accident 

All the operations hitherto described, connected with the process 
of mining dnd the refining of the metal, ore performed almost ex- 
clusively by Chinese, The miners, in general, live dispersed through 
mining districts in the vicinity of the mines, atagrenter or less dis- 
tance from the fixed establishments or dwellings of the superinten- 
dants or Kongsies. Besides those persons who are engaged in col- 
lecting the ore, various others are connected with the business of 
the mines, or gain a living from the miners. These live together in 
a separate village near the chief. Besides Gardeners, Fishermen, 
Tradesmen, Shopkeepers &e., various artificers are here met with 
who are indispensible in the process, such as Carpenters, Black. 
smiths, Conlburners, and smeltera &c, These, daring the former 
odministration were «apported on a footing somewhat similar to 
the miners ; they took advances in money and necessaries and incur- 
red a debt, the amount of which was deducted from their pay or from 
the articles they furnished. 

Each village also contains a privileged Gambling house, which af- 
forded some revenue to the chief who administeredthe mine. Gambling 
being almost the only amusement followed by the miners during the 
intervals of their labour, it was perhaps too much encouraged by the 
former administration, 
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The Chinese preserve on the Island the original character of their 
nation : industrious, enterprizing and presevering, they mre the most 
useful and important among the inhabitants, as by far the greatest 
share of mining is performed by them. Most of the Chinese met 
with on Bénké ore born in the mother country, and the increase of 
population is by no means progressing in proportion to their num- 
bers, which is owing to a great deficiency of females on the Island. 
Those of them who make a profession of mining possess a cunsider- 
able share of hardness and independence of character, which is dif- 
ferent however in different parts of the Island. ‘The miners of Je- 
bus are particularly celebrated on account of their obstinacy and 
impudenee, and they have several times been riotous. This may be 
owing in some degree to circumstances ; being united in large bodies, 
they appear to place confidence in their numbers. ‘The miners of 
Klabbet, Sungie-liat and Mér&wang are apparently more tractable, 
but they are more divided. In Panghil-pinang several outrages have 
been committed in former periods, by the miners in conjunction with 
the other Chinese iuhabitants of the district, ‘They were, in former 
periods, often treated with great severity by the representatives of 
the court of Plembing, whose power was almost unlimited and em- 
braced the lives and properties of the miners. But both the occur- 
rences during the former administration, and the character and num- 
bers of the miners, point out the necesstty of supporting those per- 
eons who are now charged with the regulation of the mines, by small 
military detachments proportioned to the existing circumstances. 

The conditions of the miners, a5 far as relates to healthfulnes, is 
upon the whole more tolerable than would be expected from the 
atmosphere of Banka. Upon their first arrival strangers are gene- 
rally attacked by fevers; those who recover enjoy after this, for ma- 
ny years, an exemption from disease. Io several of the villages and 
settlements I remarked, during a continuance of several weeks, no 
complaints of disease of any kind: bat about the autumnal equinox 
fevers generally appear on the Island. I noticed among the miners 
several with sore legs and cutaneous eruptions. ‘Their habits and 
mode of life agree with those of their nation in every part of India. 
They drink during their work copiously of warm vegetable infusions, 
and as they cannot generally afford to provide tea, they make a substi- 
tute of the dried leaves of the Psidium pyriferum or Gujavos: and 
large tin kettles filled with this potion are always in readiness in 
their houses or near their places of labour. 
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Besides the tin manufactured according to the regular process 
above described, a small quantity is annually prepared by the moun- 
tain-people or original inhabitants, They make a simple cylindrical 
perforation into the ground, barely sufficient to adinit one person, till 
they arrive at the stratum of the ore, which they take out with the 
gangue and wash at the nearest stream, without taking the trouble 
of constructing aqueduets, If they find the stratum productive, they 
follow it under the soil by horizontal perforations to a considerable 
distance, and often expose themselves to great danger. ‘Two or three 
persons generally work in fellowship. In some part of the Island 
they have adopted the process of small mining followed by the Chi- 
nese. The mountain-people of the districts of Sungie-bulu and of 
Tirdk are more in the habit of preparing metal than those of the 
other districts, Their furnaces are small and their ventilutors con- 
sist of two small cylinders placed near each other in a vertical posi- 
tion: the pistons being alternately raised and depressed cause a con- 
stant blast in the fire-place. As they are obliged to carry their tent 
a considerable distance on their shoulders, they make the Ingots 
smaller than the Chinese, their weight is on an average 334 catties. 
These people often employ themselves at the extremities of the stra- 
ta which have been deserted by the Chinese. 

The Malays follow the regular process of the Chinese in worl 
ng small mines, but rarely undertake large or kolong mines: in 
late periods they have rarely been engaged in mining. 

The facility with which the ore is collected and the simplicity of 
the method of mining on Banké requires, comparatively with other 
countries, (as has already been mentioned,) little assistance from ma- 
chinery, and the implements generally employed are neither nume- 
rous norcomplex, Few artificers are therefore necessary. 

Every settlement, however, should be provided acrording to the 
extent of the works carried on, with one or more Carpenters and 
Blacksmiths, And a supply of iron and steel to the miners on mo- 
derate terms, must always be considered as of the greatest import- 
ance to the interest of those who derive the produce of the mines. 
The Iron implements in common use are crow-bars, shovels, pick 
axes and hoes, besides thoe employed in smelting, as Indles, pokers, 
&e, these are all mode by the Blacksmiths attached to the settle- 
ments. Of the wooden machinary employed on Bank&, the con- 
struction of the Bellows requires most art and ingenuity, and there 
are at the present period few workmen on the Island capable of 
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making it. Its dimensions and application will best appear from a 
sketch which will be added separately, in conjunction with that of 
the furnace and the large thed appropriated to the business of 
smelting.* The mill or wheel for elevating the water with its ap- 
purtenances can be constructed by most carpenters : and its appli- 
cation will also be more conveniently represented by a delineation. 
Besides these, small wheel-barrows according to 1 Chinese model, 
are generally employed as well ot the mines for carrying the ore, 
after washing, to the furnaces, 05 for conveying the metal to the 
stockades and establishments. 

The smelting of the ore and the preparation of the eoals, both 
requiring some habitude and experience, are performed by persons 
who make a regular profession of the business: the former are 
known as smelters or Tukiin puput, the others as coal-burners or 
Tukdin arridng, ‘The smelters are paid, according to an established 
rate, for each night's work, and the coal-burners receive a fixed 
price for each basket (or pikol) of coals. 

Before concluding the account of the mines it may be proper to 
detail some particulars relating to their private economy during the 
administration of Plemling. The Sovereign or Sultan was acknow- 
ledged to be the exclusive proprietor of the mines, they were work- 
ed only with his consent, and he received a fixed portion of their 
produce. But the care of administering them was committed to 
certain officers at the court of Plembing. ‘These were called Tikus, 
and were generally charged with every thing relating to the reve- 
nues of the Sovereign. As well the duties of their office as their 
responsilility were of a peculiar nature, but will more properly be 
pointed out in another place. At the time when Binka became a 
British possession, the principal mines were divided amony 5 Tikus. 
One administered Jebus, a second Klabbet and Sungie-liit, a third 
Pingkal-pindng, a fourth Tubudli Permissing and Timpeling, anda 
fifth Mérawing, and Tirék Belinyn, Lumut &c. Belo were admi- 
nistered by persons of secondary rank. 

The Tikus or treasurers above mentioned, in as far as related to 
Binké, were invested with the most extensive prerogatives: they 
were considered as representing the sovereign in their particular 
distriets. No appeal could be made by the miners to the person of 
the Sultan, and they possessed and exercised the power over the 
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lives and property of the Chinese. Being all persons of the first rank 
and connections, and charged with various other duties, they gene- 
rally resided at Peembang, and their affairs on Banka ond at the 
mines were conducted by their private agents, distinguished by the 
Chinese denomination of Kongsies, who were vested with authority 
to regulate every thing relating to the mines and to the persons em- 
ployed in them. 

From a small commencement the administration of the mines 
had gradually enlarged and extended to m regular economy, con- 
nected with a considershle establishment ond encumbrance, At 
each of the principal distriets 2 stockade was constructed, according 
toa plan of greater or less extent and regularity, and proportionally 
kupplied with arms and ammunition: these had become necessary, 
in late years, in consequence of the frequency and boldness of the 
attacks of the pirates. 

The stockads contained, besides the dwellings of the chief or 
Kongsy, and of the principal persors belonging to the establihment, 
storehouses for a supply of necesearies for the miners, for the metal 
successively prepared, and reservoirs for the machiuery and imple- 
ments not immediately in use. Several of them were laid out ac- 
cording to ao more extemsive plan, aml contained the dwellings of ya- 
rigus artificers attached to the mines, besides those of numerous pri- 
vate families. 

Each Kongsy was under the necessity of entertaining an estublish- 
ment of writers, store-keepers and assistants in the different de- 
partments of the mines, proportionate to the extent of the works in 
his district ; he provided likewise from the funds of his employer 
or Tiko the machinery of various kinds used in mining; besides 
furnaces, apparatus and implements for the refinement or smelting 
of the ore. He likewise supported artificers of various kinds ne- 
cessory in the basiness of mining, particularly carpenters, black- 
smiths, coal-burners and smelters, to each of which was connected 
a proportionate establishment. A considerable fund was aleo vested 
in a supply or store of necessaries which were monthly supplied to 
the miners, particularly rice, salt, oil and clothing of various kinds. 

Whether it was in conformity to along established custom, or 
whether it was supposed necessary for supporting the particular 
mode of administration which had been introduced on Banka, a plan 
had in late years been adopted and carried to an almost unlimited 
extent, of granting the miners monthly advances of the articles above 
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meutioned : these were in general charged at a high rate and af- 
forded # considerable profit to the Tikus. 

An iden appears to have prevailed that the felts incurred by 
these advances were neceseary to keep the miners in a degree of 
dependence, to command their labours at all times, and to prevent 
desertion or removal from one district to another. This system 
has indeed been carried to a greater extent in those districts where 
the miners Iahour in conjunction in large mines (as in Jebes, Kidb- 
bet &e.) and where the aggregate number are responsible for the 
debts contracted, while in those districts where the miners work in 
small parties, and on small mines, the produce ia easier realize! and 
the habit of contracting large debts, comparatively, less extensive, 

The usual monthly advances to the miners consisted in 13 gan- 
tangs of rice for a single, and 20 gantangs fora married man; (each 
gantang weighing 4.} catties Chinese, or 6 pounds Troy.) further 
1 catty of off and 1 or more gantangs of sali, Each miner also re- 
ceived monthly a small advance in money, which was usually paid 
in the tim coin formerly in circulation. 

Resides these advances, which were uniform through the whole 
island, the miners contracted private debts with the Kongesy, for which 
they were individually responsible. | 

One period of the year, the termination of the smelting season, 
was appointed for regulating the accounts and for liquidating the 
debts; this was done in the following manner. The quantity of the 
metal having been accurately determined by weight, a calculation 
of the amount of its value was made according to the established 
price. ‘This was done for each mine separately: the miners being 
considered as united into one body, all those belonging to the same 
mine shared equally in the produce of the labour. 

From this general amount was then deducted : 

First, ‘The monthly advances in money and in the necessaries 
above mentioned : 

Secondly, ‘The pay of the smelter and his assistants 4 

Thirdly, ‘The price of the coals used in refining ; 

Fourthly, ‘The hire of the furnace and implements ; 

Fifthly, ‘The amount of the transportation of the metal from the 
furnace to the stockade, aud in some cases, to the landing place mt 
the river. 

A balance was then struck, and the remaining sum divided in equal 
portions among the labourers at a mine. But those who had debts 
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of a former standing, or who hal taken private advances from the 
Kongsey, were now called ou for payment of these out of their in- 
dividual shares, In most instances therefore the miners received no 
money in hand, and often the amount of their share was not suffi- 
cient for the payment of the old debts, which successively accumn- 
lated to an amount that they could never be expected to pay. In 
this manner those suma have gradually accumulated, which are now 
found in the books of Kongsics, and whieh, to use their own plirase, 
have changed into nir, The mode of settlement just described ap- 
plies chiefly to the large or kolong mines of the western peninsula 
in the smaller kolongs of Lamut above mentioned, and in the small 
mines where one person was the principal, the settlement was ne- 
cessarily modified, and one miner or chief miner received the amount 
of the entire produce, in as far os he alone had received advances 
from the Kongsy, 

Asin many eases the payment allowed to the miners was not 
sufficient to induce them to carry on the labour of the mines, a cus- 
fom was introduced in late periods of granting them gratvitous ad- 
vances, in cases where the collection of the ore was comparatively 
difieult, in opening new mines, or in the Preparatory labour to the 
business of mining, ‘These gratuitous advances were designated ly 
a Chinese term Trhv-yap, which signifies present or gratuity, and 
they may be considered as private promises or contracts, entered 
inte between the miner and the Kongsy, 

The Tshe-yap was of very different. kinils, In some cases the 
Kongsy engaged to supply the miners, gratis, with rice (and some. 
times with the other necessaries above enumerated) during the pe- 
tlod that they were employed in making an aqueduct; im others it 
was stipulated that the miners should receive the gratuitous supplies 
from the commencement of their labours at a mine, to the time 
they had penetrated the earth to the lnyer containing the ore, In 
other enses this gratuity was conditiunal, and the miners engared 
fo return the advance if the mine proved favourable, but not if def- 
cient in ore, 

I have endeavoured at different places to obtuin from the books 
Of the Kongsies the annual amount of the gratuitous supplies for a 
number of ascending years, in order to calculate as Near AE [eoRsi~ 
ble the real price of the tin produced ina certaby period of time, 
but on account of the reasons already mentioned, 1 have procured 
ouly imperfect statements: it must however be taken into cunsidera- 
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tion in furming an estimate of the price actually paid for this metal 
during the former administration. 

Although the system just detailed contains various aliases, and is 
far from being applicable to the present state of things, it must be 
keptin view, in fixing a plan for a more consistent and equitable ad- 
ministration. If we may credit the relations of the old inhabitants 
these abuses were less extensive in former times, when the Tikos 
were more true to the interests of the Sultan, who on his part ad- 
hered more rigidly to his engagement. But while the mines were 
productive in the degree above mentioned, in the interval of the 
years 1750 and 1775, the quantity of Tin manufactured on Banka 
exceeded the demanda at Batavia, and the surplus was disposed of 
privately to indemnify the Tikos for the expenses incurred, and of- 
ten with the connivance of the Sultan. This gradually led to a regu- 
lar habit of clandestine dealing, which was in later periods carried to a 
great extent. ‘This must also be considered as having given rise to that 
custom of granting advances which prevailed so largely on Banka, 
Caleulating on a liberal profit from the Tin privately disposed of, 
these advances were indulged to purify the miners in those cases in 
which the mines were less productive. 

But although these advances were conducted at random and with - 
out proper regard to economy, they are in some degree unavoidable, 
ani arise, in a great measure, necessarily from the condition of the 
Island. 

Banka requires all necessaries of life from other countries, and it 
therefore becomes an object of consideration with the power which 
exercises dominion and derives the proceeds of the miuss, to supply 
the inhabitants aud particularly the workmen ; in doing which a re- 
gulation may be adopted tending to the mutual advantage of him 
who furnishes and of thuse who receive the supplies. But it is for- 
eign from the object of the present essay to enter into details on this- 
subject. It is sufficient to remark, in concluding, that by a late re- 
gulation, all the duties formerly exercised bythe Tikos or by their 
Agents, the Kongsies, have been entrusted to persons acting on be- 
half of government, and under the superintendence of the Resident, 
as Inspectors of the particular districts in which mines are worked. 
The defects and abuses of the former sdiinistration will soon be- 
come evident, and point out the necessity and the means of refurm. 
The pirates being removed from the coast and tranquillity and seeu- 
rity being established, many of the exiled mountain-people will an- 
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xiously return to their former residences in the south eastern dis- 
tricts, numerous enterprizing Chinese under the protection of a fos- 
tering government, and with the necessary countenance and support, 
will attempt again the degerted mines or open new ones, and in the 
course of not many years, ® period of progperity and an increased 
produce of the mines, may again with confidence be expected from 


Traomas Honsrisup, 


Notz.—This Report was delivered to His Excellency Thomas 
Stamford Raffles Esq. Lieut. Governor of Java &c., in the year 
1814, by Thomas Horsfield. 


Library, East India Howse, August Sth, 1847. 
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(Menido and Kimé, which lie directly opposite each other on the 
west and east sides of the north eastern peninsula of the large and 
rich island of Celebes, having recently, by a resolution of the Ne- 
therlands Indian Government, been proclaimed open to foreign trade 
from the Ist of next month, the following notices of the Province of 
Mindhissa in whieh they lic, will be found interesting.* | 


A GLANCE AT MINAHASSA. 
By M. A. F. Vaw Srreecuwenxeane.t 


General Review.—The capital Menado is situated on n large anil 
beautiful bay on the west side of the northerly promontory of Celebes, 
in 1° 30° N. Lat, and 124° 56" East Long. Greenwich, according 
to the chronometers of the Barque Sumatra, (Dec, 1842), according 
to Horsbargh in 124° 52° East Long., and according to Norrie 
125° 0°. Ships anchor in 35 or 40 fathoms at a cable length 
from the shore, in the vicinity of a good fresh water river.— This 
bay can only be deemed o safe haven during the east monsoon, ships 
having during west winds a lee shore, but on account of the steep- 
ness of the coast ships cannot very easily drive, provided the on- 
chors, cables and chains, are of a proved strength, beeause driving 
you ore immediately on the shore which consists of a hard sandy 
ground. 

The anchorage is directly opposite the furt, where in the year 
1655 Mr. Hustaart erected a wooden fortification, which afterwards 


* See the resolution at length, Singapore Free Press, 5th October 1645, 
The preamble declares it to be the desire of the government to give to the 
productions, the trade and the shipping of the different possessions of Ne- 
therlands India that developement for which the condition of each best a- 
dapts it, and that this object can be best wecomplished, as regards the resi- 
dency of Menado, by placing it in the immediate, complete and uorestiicted 
enjoyment of the natural advantages which it possesses in its position, fer- 
tility of soll, and the indostry of its numerous population. It is therefore 
proclaimed that from the lst. of January 1849, Menado and hima shall be 
free ports, Where all goods without distinction, and under whatever flag, 
may be imported free ofduly. Wessels are also to be free from tonnage, 
on chorage or harbour duties. Sirangers are to be permitied lo reside at 
the ports for the prosecution of trade. 

+ Translated for this Journal from the Tjdshrift voor Neerlands Indie 
TeV 4e Deel. 

t According to Valentyn named Menangelabo, but known to the natives 
by that of WFenangé, from a fruit tree which was plentifal here in old times. 
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waa changed under Mr. Fraux in 1673 into a stone fortness named 
Amsterdam, which name is still bears. In 1703 it was enclosed by 
a circular stone wall by a sergeant, Henri Duchielz ;* afterwards 
at different times other changes have been made, but the fovern- 
ment has not yet succeeded in making a regular work of defence 
of it. 

The garrison, which is stationed in the fort, with the ixception 
of the commander and the doctor who live outside, consist partly of 
Europeans, and for the remainder of natives. Inside also is the 
old Residency house, whieh is vow appropriated to the different ad- 
ministrative civil offices, treasury, prisun Ae. 

The place has borrowed its name from the island which is now 
called Mexado Tuwa, or Ofd Menado; it was formerly inhabited, but, 
on account of the continual wara with the princes of Bolang, and the 
want of water, jt was abandoned by the population in 1682, when they 
removed to the continent, and their kampong to the present day is 
considered as a district and bears this nome. But the Alfoers eall 
it, from the name of the river at its outlet, Wenange, 

The total subjection of the highlands, dates from L677, when the 
East India Company, with the assistance of the king or Sultan of 
Ternéte, took dwaferdam from the prince of Boling, and drove 
away the Spaniards from thence+ During nearly two howdred 
years this coast appears to have alternately belonged to the prince 
of Boling and the Sultan of 'Ternite ; the accounts reluting to these 
changes are very confused, 

It appears that in the year 1682 a chief of Boldng was still reign- 
ing over all the districts of the 20 called Mindliisei,*with the ex- 
ception of Amuring. Dut, according to the accounts of mative tradi 
tions which we have collected, which however are without dates, 
Miudhissi was formerly divided into two parts under the chiefa of 
Aris and Sonder, named Tololio and Ranton, who were of one family 
originally from ‘Tuneed, the capital of which is Kema. This division 
is now entirely superseded, Minahiss& being divided into 27 districts 
or, a4 they were formerly called, balken (beams), a designation very 
old, and originating in the period when we made a requisition for 
beams to construct our factory and other buildings, 

These districts, the soil of which is generally very fertile, and 


* ¥alentyn Old and New East India, vol. I. p, 62. 
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which are as it were intersected by voleanic mountains, are placed 
nnder christian officers, but are immediately subject to native chiefs 
who have the ranks of Major and Hvkom Bezar, These districts 
are Mewido, Aris, Klibhet below, Negerie Baru (Tetewungan,) 
Bantik, Klabit above (Mambie,) Lickuping, Toneed (Kema,) ‘Ton- 
dino (Tuliemimbot,) Tondano (Tulidn), Rembokdn, Kakis, Langa- 
win, Mitaan, Passan, Beling, Tongsawing (Tombitu), Romohon, 
Tombasin, (Amuring) Tombéririe (Taniwinko), Tampiseo, Ka- 
winkoin, Sonder, Serongsong, Tomohon, Lotti. ‘They are consi- 
dered to have jointly « population of £4,944 souls. 

The christian population, which is not included in the above esti- 
mate, probably amounts to 7,388 souls. 

Besides the districts above mentioned, there are also under the 
rovernment of the Resident of Mendido, many places along the coast, 
such as the Sanger islands, where however our power is very li- 
mited, 


Monsoons, Rivers and Means of Comunication. 


The monzoons agree with those of Java and differ from those of 
Amboina, During the four past years they have come so irregular- 
ly, that it was difficult to sny when they really commenced and end- 
ed. The South East monsoon having past, we were visited by a very 
dry wind, which is very prejudicial to vegetation. If the nights are 
cold the days are so much the hotter, the thermometer (Fah.) ns- 
eending above 90° and descending below 64°. For the rest, land and 
sea breezes are regularly interchanged. 

It is said that Menido was formerly more healthy, but the canse 
to which this is imputed is very doubtful, viz., that the establishment 
of cacao plantations produces unhealthiness. Having presently to 
speak of the temperature of the higher part of the country, what 
now said is to be considered as applicable to places along the const. 

The worth coast is abundantly provided with rivers, although they 
are not navigable by vessels of some size. On the south coast they 
are aleo met with every where, but, owing to their current being 
very small during the East monsoon, and the swell of the sea against 
the coast being then very heary, they are filled with sen water, and, 
like those on the north coast, become unfit fur the transport of pro- 
duce. Some of them by meandering through the vallies of the high 
country, are strongly impregnated with particles of sulphur, and some 
are even lukewarm, 
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The roads are placed os suitably os possible, but on account of 
the country being intersected by mountains ond ravines. many of 
them are not very easy, and great alterations would be required to 
improve them as means of transport. Although this would be a work 
ef difficulty it is desirable that a commencement should be made. 

Although much of the produce is even now transported on horses, 
the greater part has to be carried by the mountaineers at a grent 
cost of labour and time; sometimes a rupee has to be paid for the 
carriage of one or two gantangs of rice, and since the cultivators 
receive in value only 60 cents of a guilder for one gantang, it is ensy 
to see what a heavy loss is entailed upon them, 

Tt would be desirable to introduce the use of carts here, and the 
greater part of the roads could easily be adapted for them. Even 
the mountain Lmpong, which was formerly considered impassable on 
horseback, has already been crossed by the writer and others with 
carraiges and horses to and from Tomohon. 

For greater exactness we here subjoin ao table of the distances 
between the capitals of the different districts, compiled from the 
latest survey. 


Vegetable Productions. 


The vegetable kingdom undoubtedly still presents a wide field for 
research, We shall however limit ourselves to some subdivisions 
of this field, the knowledge of which we have gained by experience, 
aud begin with the cacno. 

Cacao.— This product is cultivated in the highlands, but mostly 
ow the coasts, ‘I'he plantations of it are even now considerable, and 
this branch of industry only requires not to be impeded by any ob- 
etaeles, in order to be still further extended. It forms a large in- 
gredient in the trade, and furnishes many petty traders with their 
daily bread, not to spenk of the landowners for whom the cultivation 
of the encap affords the only subsistence. ‘The preparation of this 
product here differs from that in the Weet Indies, and as the writer 
has some acquaintance with the last, he will make it his first exam- 
ple, in order that by so doing he may also adapt it for the Euro- 
pean market. We may reckon that 1,200 to 2,000 piculs of 125 
pounds are yearly produced ; the prices vary much ; being from 50 
to 74 Aorins. 

(Coffee is on article which must be delivered by the inhabitants 
to the government exelusively at 12 copper florins per picul of 125 
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pounds Amsterdam. It is much prized in Netherlands, and it 
waintains a higher price in the market that the best Java coffee, 
As the treatment of the product on Java differs wholly from that 
which is here in vogue, and this in our eyes is muclr inferior, we 
know not whether this higher price is ascribable to the name or 
to an intrinsic superiority in quality, Jt is certain that this culti- 
vation is susceptible of much improvement, and might be advanced 
to a much higher condition. 

The average harvest is from ten to twelve thoueand pieuls of 125 
Amsterdam pounds, and has, I believe, during the last years rather 
fallen off than increased, for in # cultivation to stand still is to go 
back. 

Rice.—The oldest notices of Menado which we can trace, shew 
that this country hos always been rich in rice, which in 1671 cost 
about 7} rix dollars* the last, At present the government pays 60 
cents in cloths for a measure of 40 pounds ; that which is sold for 
the consumption of the inhabitants may be procured at the public 
warehouse for a guilder the 35} pounds; and that which is sold for 
export may be had at public auction for 125 florins the coyan of 
3,000 pounds, This product is also capable of extension, chiefly 
at those places where there are siwi fields, for example at Ton- 
siwing. 

A gantang sowed yields at a minimum 150 fold. Dut the want 
of buffaloes remains always a great hindrance, for at present all the 
work must be done with the potjal or eveo a stick of irowwood, or 
of the seho tree. 

[From tables given by M. Spreeuwenberg of the quautity of rice 
delivered from each district from Ist January 1838, to the lost of 
December 1842, and another of the coffee delivered during the same 
period, it appears that the average annual delivery of rice was 
3,990,119 pounds, and that of coffee 1,288,118 pounds.) 

Tobacco is cultivated here, but only in sufficient quantity for 
the consumption of the place. It is exclusively grown by the Ban- 
tik population ; the mode of preparation is the same as on Jaya; it 
id chopped very fine and mostly flavoured witharrack. When bought 
in large quantities it may be had for 30 cents the pound ; but in the 
parser in small quantities it costs double that price. ‘The inhabitants 
do not use it so extensively as in Java. 


* The common rit dollar was 48 stivers: thus 1.92 florins of our money. 
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Melu er Turkish corn, is a product which precedes each new 
planting of paddy, cacao, Ke., and serves the population as food, 
particularly when there is « scarcity of rice, after having been 
bruized fine. Ordinarily it costs 32 cents the Funtang or measure 
of 40 pounds ; sometimes it is mach dearer, The return is more 
than 300 fold. 

Hesides the above there is no other cultivated product of any im- 
portance for exportation, 

With fruit trees the inhabitants formerly took no trouble ; we may 
consider those species which are found here, as indebted for their ex- 
istence to accident, or it may be to the inclination of some individu. 
als. The Alfiir considers not the profit which the cultivation of such 
trees would permanently bring him, for he loves to see the fruits of 
his hand's Iabour come in to him the same year, in order that they 
as speedily again may return, Still the species which are found here 
aré numerous, as the mangistan, duridu, six kinds of mdngés viz., 
biching, dimmer, m4laékké, dodol, kwinie, dining ; four kinds of 
jimbu or gora, viz., red, white, ayer mdwir or rosewater, biji, here 
called gojiwis; lingsi, sweet and pure tomietomie, two kinds of 
bread fruit amo and gomo, pompelmus not very good, sweet lemons, 
China apples, limou choei, limou piding, with which clothes are 
washed, limou martin, limou jurpuru for washing the head and mak- 
ing oil, atis or sirikdyé, bua manoné, different kind of pising, and- 
nis, pinéing, coconuts, tamarinds only commencing, afew litjen trees 

Those which grow in the woods and are therefore wild, but edible, 
are palowas, mulberry, brambleberry, pindng, rduw, pikewh, kelobie, 
mombongen, kiimié, linsip, kendis, keuilow, bosva and pipiyd. 

Those used in cookery, and which also grow in the jungles, are 
the kanarie, kemirie, or winuw, klook or pangie, by us called gallnut, 

Timber is in great abundance, some being very well adapted for 
ship and house building.* 


Animals, 


Beasts of prey, such as tigers, bears, &e., are not fonnd here, but 
snakes of different kinds, particularly that called by the inhabitants 
Ular patola (giant or king's snake) on neeount of his beautifully va- 


* A list of 114 kinds of wood follows, whith we shall give on another 
occhsion, Ep, 
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riegated skin, are met with of unusual size and iu great numbers. 
Wild cows are also found here, principally in the higher parts of the 
mountains, but they bear little resemblnues to the so called banting 
on Java, are below the middling size, but possess notwithstanding an 
incredible strength. The Babi Rus4 or deer hog is also found in 
abundanee in the forests, Wild hogs, a great number of kinds of 
pigeons and other beautifully feathered birds, but no deer, peacocks 
&e., which render the forests of Java so attractive to the lovers of 
sport, are found here. 

The buffaloe or karbou, the faithful fellow labourer of the Javan, 
does not exist here, and although an endeavour was formerly made 
to transplant it from Gorontélo, every attempt failed. The Alfie 
is afraid of the buffaloe, and does not know how to manage him, 
and this possibly is the reason of the want of success ; it Would, haw. 
ever, be worthy of the trouble to make fresh efforts to introduce 
this useful animal. Cattle are here in reasonable quantity, and the 
breeding of them is carried on ta an immense extent. Sheep are 
in less numbers than goats, while the horse studs are extended dai- 
ly more and more. Horses and mares are constantly brought from 
Gorontélo* and are sold in the high countries for 35 to 40 guilders, 
that is those of inferior breed ; those which are well mode and of a 
good size cost 100 guilders and more. The writer dins seen horses 
brought from Gorontilo run up as high as 200 guilders, and con- 
sidering that they entail no expence on the inhabitants, it may be 
predicted that Menido will very soon be fully provided with horses, 
which will greatly assist the population in the export of produce. Hogs 
are amongst the chief breeds of the Alfiirs. Their price is moderate 
nnd in some places cheap. Poultry, as fowls, ducks, geese, although 
not abundant, may yet be had at moderate prices. ‘The annual mor- 
tality amongst the poultry occasions much searcity, becouse it hap- 
pens frequently that you loose all your poultry in two or three days, 
and sometimes even in one night. The old inhabitants say that in 
former times sea fish of different species abounded, and were pro- 
curable at moderate prices. For some yerrs the take has remarka- 
bly decreased. ‘They say the reason is that from the multiplied fish- 
ings by the pukat or soma (dragnet) the fishes have been rendered 
shy, and now frequent those places along the coast where they are not 

© That the horses are not aboriginal bere, appears sufficiently from the 


Portagucse name which bos been given to them viz., Cawalo, or cawayo. 
The Alfars have no name for them in their own janguage. 
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disturbed. They also accuse the Bantikkers of from time to time 
casting into the sea a certain root, borie, which causes an irritation 
in the eyes of the fish, and also a fruit called eanta which stupifies 
the fish and makes them rise to the surface where they are easily 
tnken. This stupifaction does not spoil the fish and they remain 
good for eating. 

There are also procured very good river fish, shrimps, eels, crabs 
and lobsters, ‘The purse-crab or so called kafang kanarie comes 
from the Sangir islands. Cabos, gétegtte &c., although we can from 
time to time procure them, belong more to the highlands. The tu- 
turiga or tortoise is also found here ; they are mostly brought in by 
the orang Badjo. 


dn Excursion in Minahassa. 


On the Oth. of August, 1842, Mors. Van Dieman and Moraux, 
the agents inthe Moluceas of the Netherlands Handelmaatschappy, 
and the writer, on horseback, and the wife and two daughters of 
the latter in choirs, made a journey from Menfdo to the highlands 
of this Residency. The party very early reached the negory Lotta, 
situated 6 miles from the capital at the northern foot of the moun- 
tain Impong, and élevated a considerable height above the level of 
the sea, ‘There is nothing very remarkable in this small village, 
save in its possessing the dwelling house of the Hukom Besar (Dis- 
trict head) which is still built after the old Alfuran style of architee- 
ture, and distinguished by its dirtiness, It might be supposed that the 
negoris in the vicinity of the capital would be advanced in civilization 
much farther than their neighbours in the more distant districts, 
and that the inhabitants, nequainted with our customs from an earlier 
peril, would gradually have acquired them. The contrary however 
is the fact; and in the sequel we shall find that many good and 
beautiful things are to be found in the interior, of which we should 
in vain seek the traces in the capital Menado, 

From the negory Lotta we commenced to ascend the mountain 
Impong, which has a height of 3000 feet. From one point on this 
road we have a magnificent view over the bay of Menido, Menddo 
Tuah, and the islands which form the Straits of Banké. In other 
respects the journey ia monotonous, and in the rainy season, parti- 
cularly when a large quantity of produce is brought down, it is near- 
ly impassible.* 

* The road has new been alicred and improved, 
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Descending from mount Impong, we come into an extensive p'aiu 
bordered by high mountains, About 1] o'clock we were with the 
missionary Matern at Tomohon. For us, who had come from ao 
climate at bloodheat, the change was most agreeable, for the ther- 
mometer shewed a temperature of 76° Fah. 

The dwelling of Mr. Matern is situated most agreealily, and is of 
a spacious construction. From the back gallery in particular we have 
a delightful view of the mountain Lokon, 5052 feet, Impong, and 
Mahawd 4197 feet, above the level of the sen. Lokon and Mawalui 
are both extinct craters. ‘Tomohon iteelf lies about 2000 feet above 
the level of the sen. 

Having, at the commencement of our journey, formed the resolu- 
tion of seeing whatever was remarkable, our excursion to the luke 
Lienong, situsted near the negory Lahendong, deserves to be first no- 
ticed. Half way between Sarongsong ond Lahendong, we already 
observed on the road the sulphur exuding from the ground, and 
on the left, several sulphureous marshes. Every thing here ts barren 
and rude, and nature waste and inhospitable. We speedily reached 
the height at the back of negory Lahendong, where we dismounted 
to consider more at our ease all the splended objects which pre- 
sent themselves to our eyes. It is a glorious view. Turning to the 
west you behold, on both sides of the mountain Korey, the sea in the 
distanee,—on the right, Lakon exposing its full dimensions,—at your 
feet the negory Lihendong,—at your back lake Lienong about half 
a mile in circumference, formed by the mountains Tolinko, Ling- 
koan, Kasuratdn,—and Tempusu below you. ‘The glittering of the 
waters of the Inke beneath is exceedingly beautiful, shewing, from the 
volcanie action, different colours. Ou the sides and at your feet you 
see the sulphur and the hot water boiling up from the ground, the last 
at a heat of 200° to 202° Fah. so thatin 2 minutes an egg may be boiled 
in it. ‘Two prahus of hollowed trees bound to each other served us as 
a raft to reach the other side of the lake, where the aspect of nature 
is of a more terrific character. Here also the hot water runs from 
the walls and shore into the lake, but itis of a lower temperature 
than that on the other side. A boiling sulphur pool, thirty feet in 
diameter, first arrests your attention. It has a temperature of 140° 
Fah. while all around and under you there is nothing but desolation 
and boiling water. It is necessary to be careful if you wish to exted 
your researches further up than the ordinary road. An experienced 
cuide is indispensibly required, as this is the place where the Count 
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de Vidua lost his life in his zeal for exploration. Not listening to 
the advice of the natives around him, he fell into the boiling mod.* 

The sulphur vapour prevented us from remaining long here. 
Conducted by persons who knew the country, we observed over 
some trees and low underwood, different places where the mud 
boiled up, It was remarkable that in the circumference of 30 or 
40 feet different degrees of heat were found, 135°, 171°, 145, and 
lower, 165°. It was also very remarkable that the volcanic direc- 
tion near this Inke waa east and west, and that the earthquakes there 
are felt in the same direction. 

The lake, which is 10 feet deep, has an outlet through the dis- 
trict Sonder, and near the negory ‘Tinji forms one of the most beau- 
tiful cascades yet known here. But, that we may not anticipate our 
narrative, we will return to this afterwards. 

In the lake Lienong, six different kinds of fish ore found, viz. 
cabos, gétegéte, sayo, lumulontik, komo and the largest kind of eels, 
and also a number of wild ducks and other water fowl, At noon 
the thermometer was 75° Fah. Through Sarougsong we went back 
to Tomohon. 

On the morning of the 13th. we were again in the saddle to go 
to Tondino, Mr Matern accompanying us. The distance from To- 
mobon to ‘Tondino is only seven miles, and furnishes litthe worth 
notice, only some abandoned coffee gardens and two hot springs 
called ‘Ditaiirin; our thermometer being broken, we could not 
ascertain the degree of heat, but we plainly perceived that the wa- 
ter was not eo hot as that of Lienong. 

Tondino is one of the largest negorys of Mindhassi, and is ro- 
verned hy two Majors, viz., those of Tuliin and Tuliemdimbot + these 
two divisions of the negory sre separated by a river, which takes its 
rive ino large Inke. In the middle of thiw river is o omall island 
on which a house is built. This was formerly the Loge, but is now 
the residence of the officer Constans. ‘This island is joined to both 
sides of the negory by bridges. In consequence of both the Majors 
of Tondino being christians, I believe that most of the baptized 
Alfirs are found bere, A fine church and a roomy school house 
adorn the negory, ‘The best carpenters come from this part, and are 
almost exclusively employed in the lower country. Hence there {s 
& greater nppearance of prosperity amongst the population than in 
any other place. Right opposite the Loge of Tuhén a market is 

* See Tjd. voor N. I. Sth. 1 deel 1. blz. 306, 
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kept, which remiuds us of some parts of Java, although this resem- 
blance does not go very far, a5 little save barter is carried on. The 
articles exposed are baskets of a certain size filled with paddy, cabos 
salt, vegetables &c. With money scarcely anything can be purchased. 
From far and near people come here to barter one thing for another. 
Sometimes an exchange is made without a single word passing. 
Perhaps some person has salt and wants fish. He selects some fish 
and places its value in salt, according to his estimate, beside it. ‘The 
owner of the fish does not look at him and remains silent. The 
other now adds more salt by little and litthe until, at last, the owner 
of the fish pushes the fish to him, and takes possession of the salt, 
aud the transaction is concluded. 

Amongst the remarkable things at Tondéno ore the famous cas- 
cade end the lake, Accompanied by the Major of Tuliemambot, 
we walked to the first which, going and coming, may be considered 
a good walk. At a considerable distance we hear the continued 
rush of the water. When we arrive at the pondoppo, which is si- 
tusted at the side of the ravine, and see the roaring water talling 
below with « thundering crash, the scene becomes magnificent, 
The real fall, that is to say so far as the water falla without encount- 
ering any obstacle, is about sixty feet. Properly it commences bigh- 
er up, but is there broken and forms another fall, whence it rushes 
to the true fall. The spot on the small bridge above the river where 
the second fall commences is appalling. You feel an irresistable 
shuddering and notwithstanding the spars on which you stand have 
proved their strength, you fear every moment that they will be looa- 
ened, the inevitable consequence of which would be that you would 
be at once crushed. At the first fall, some tree trunks, ns thick os 
Amana waist, were thrown into the water, but the eye in vain tried to 
follow them in their course, and we could see nothing more of them 
alter their full. It sometimes happens that small prahus, from 
carelessness, get adrift in the nezgory above and are brought by the 
current towards the fall, when oothing more ig ever seen of them, 
In the ravine the fall forms a basin, across which, although it is ve- 
ty slippery, you can run. Formerly on both sides of the precipice 
there hung ladders of rattan by which you could descend below. 
This fall is the commencement of the river which runs into the sea 
at the capital Menddo. 

On our return we went to visit the notorious Kiny Modjo, the 
head priest of Diepo Negoro. He is small and of mean appenrance, 
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but is distinguished by a sharp eye and a rapid manner of speaking, 
which indicate the passion and fire of his soul, Our visit did wot 
seem to be disagreeable to him, particularly when he heagd that we 
were acquainted with his fellow revolutionists, who ore now in the 
Vorstenlanden (Princeslands) in the service of government, He had 
still a lively recollection of many of the chief functionaries, His 
dwelling, like that of the other Javanese, of whom 70 to 80 re- 
side here, has not thing remarkable in it, and is built in the Java- 
nese manner, that is to say on the ground, surrounded by a fence of 
bambu and covered with alang dling. Within the limits of their 
dessa are their siwa fields, and around their dwellings small vexeta- 
ble gardens, while a great number of them maintain themselves by 
petty trading. ‘They produce also very good potatoes, kachang fa- 
na ke. There is no doubt that they will form « new race in Mina- 
h ded, because they continue to adhere to the Mahomedan faith, and 
extend it by marriage with Alfir women, who must first adopt their 
religion. 

The district Tondano is surrounded by fine sawn fields. It is to 
be regretted that all the labour is performed by the hand, and not 
by. the plough and harrow. We have already spoken of the coffee 
gardens. ‘The fishing also furnishes o lorge branch of subsistence 
for the Tondanese. In the morning the thermometer (Fal.) stood 
at 6/°. 

Before our departure we invited the principal heads with their 
wives to dinner, together with the missionary Riedel living there, 
60 that ot table we mustered 30 persons. 

On the 19th. of August we went in two sloops across the lake 
Tondano to Rembokan, for on this water, which is situnted 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, there are capital boats built by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Davis. It is generally believed that this Inke, which 
is 3 leagues in length, and 44 to I league in breadth, is of volca- 
nic origin. In the centre is the real spring where the water conti- 
nually bubbles up from the ground. ‘This, with the water that is 
supplied by the streams near Adkds, and those, 31 in number, which 
again feed the latter, form the river Tonddno and its casende. The 
Jake hes a variable depth of 90 to 100 feet and the inhabitants ns- 
eert that there is a place between Kakés and Rembokan which is bot- 
tomless, and to which they attach » particular superstition, 

On the shore of this lake are situated the following dessas. De- 
parting from ‘Tondano on the right hand there are Rembokan, Passo 
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and Kakas on the left, Tihin Kitjili, Tandenganlimbot, Wati Merd 
and Eris. Except the chief districts, which we have named, the 
others are of little importance. Tuhdin Ketjili alone is worthy of a 
visit, from the leautifol view whieh we lave there over the lake in 
clear weather, It is celebrated for its pleasant cocoanut water. ‘The 
lake is also rieh in cabos, gttegite, ecls and garnals. By pulling 
strongly, and when the wind ia not unfavourable, it is possible to 
cross it in an hour aud a half, but with adverse winds five hours ore 
sometimes requisite. The high swell renders the voyage a little trou- 
blesome, because there is a resistance which renders the passage oc- 
easionally dangerous. 

Rembokan is situated on the shore of the lake, and ia not an wn- 
important dessa, It is covered with stones of which tradition tella 
some strange things, At the time when the mount Mihawii and 
those of Tongsiwing and Seputan were still in full voleanic activity, 
the god of Impong, who was also n amith by profession, being at 
one time in want of coal, sent one of his servants to search for it. 
But in this he was hindered by the god Seputin, who aware of it, 
gent one of hia servants to wait for him on the road, in order to 
prevent his succeeding in hie enterprize. This servant concealed 
himself on the height of Rembokdnu behind a tree, and when the 
other arrived with his burden of coal, he frightened him so much 
that he let his coals fall and took to fight. Hence the numerous 
stones at Rembokin into which the eoals have been changed. From 
this we see that the superstition, and fondness for the supernatural, 
which characterise so many people of the Archipelago, also charac. 
terise the Alfurs. ‘Then they believe that the whole world (pro- 
hably Ren!.okin) rests on a great hog, and that when this hog robs 
itself against a tree, the earthquakes are produced. 

Pulling from Rembokin to Kakis we passed the negory Pisso 
where there are two hot springs, and o little farther on another oppo- 
site the adjacent mountain. We had an opportunity of seeing the 
last on an excursion which we made to it from Kakia, That which 
Ijes on the rood has at the first glance mueh resemblance to the spring 
of Titéirin, ond it is said to possess a strong sanative power. 

Arriving at Kakas we took up our abode at the lodge, and were 
received by the wife of the Major and by a Hiikom, because the 
Major himself was from home, being engaged at the new road over 
the Impong. ‘The lodge is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the whole of Menido. Tt is situated pleasantly on the lake, and from 
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the verandah behind we have a view of the whole town, which runs 
in straight streets, 

On the 22nd August, we prosecated our journey from Kakas to 
Lingowan, situated 4 miles from Kakts, to which it is joined by an 
even and good road. 

Langowan is no inconsiderable village, although there is no church 
and the schoolhouse has a mean appearance. Mr. Schwartz resides 
here as missionary. Amongst the remarkable objects may be men- 
fioned two hot springs and a number of boiling mud wells, ‘The 
first hot well is approximately 7 fathoms in dinmeter, has a heat of 
165°, and contains much sulphur, the exhalations of which are inju- 
rious to the breath ; the water which we drank has the taste of rot- 
ten eggs. The water which rans from the well retained in its petri- 
fied channel a heat of 151° 

From thenee we proceeded higher and came to the hill Tompang. 
As we climbed somewhat to the left of the road, we had a striking 
view. In the north and south smile two beautiful vallies, which in 
clear weather present a true panorama, The mountains Kawatak, 
and Pompelempungan, and the mountain pass by which Boling is 
reached, shew themselves to the west, while the eye, lingering on 
the fields cultivated by the people of Kawdukodén and Rembokan, 
rests at last on the mountain Pelotan, 

At the foot of the hill there is also a hot water spring, but as our 
thermometer was broken here we could not ascertain the tempern- 
ture. It appeared to us however that it was higher than that of the 
springs previously mentioned. Jt lies concealed deep in the forest, 
and we would not have been able to see it if Mr. Schwartz had not 
been acquainted with it, for the Major declared that it was inacees- 
sible, Judging from what we heard, we must attribute this reserve 
to superstition, and a fear of the trouble which would be oceasioned 
to the inhabitants by waiting on persons visiting the place from cu- 
riosity. ‘This indeed was once the case with the small lake of Télé- 
tip, which lies a good half mile below the great mother spring. ‘The 
water of this lake was rapid ot the side, and is said to contain fish. 

Ascending further from the hill of Tomping we came to some 
boiling mud springs, whieh throw up a whitish earth, and are unfa- 
thomably deep. 

Of more importance is the great mother pool, which lies to the 
left of the first mentioned warm spring, and from which we can by 
an inner road reach Langowén, and so ayoid the necessity of tuking 
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the same way back. Here everything is volcanic, and the ground 
on which we stand is tolerably warm; almost everywhere if we bore 
with a bambu stick in the ground, the boiling mud appears. Seve- 
ral of these springs make an uncommon noise, They appear to 
shift, or rather they dry up in proportion as they boil out and the 
volcanic ingredients of the earth are consumed and turned into a 
kind of pipeclay ; for we have walked round some places which at 
a previous time, on the first tour of inspection of Governor de 
Steurs, could not be approached. This pipeclay is very fine, and is 
commonly used for white washing houses. 

After the worthy missionary Schwartz had shewn us every thing, 
it was time for us to proceed, however willingly we would have pro- 
longed our stay. On the 26th August, we took leave of him, while 
the Major, Captain, their wives, with some other notable native la- 
dies, accompanied us on horseback to Tompésso. 

Tompésso is about 5 miles distant from Liingowan, and is a pret- 
ty though not large village. There is a Major as head of the 
District, and we found here a very neat Loge. But ag there is no- 
thing particular that requires mention, and we remained only a 
brief space, we shall continue the narrative of our journey, We 
proceeded two miles on to Kowaukoan where the heads of ‘'ompiseo 
took their leave of us. We next reached Sonder, the Loge of which 
is one of the first that was erected in Minéhissi. The Mujor of this 
place H. W. Dotulong, who was engaged in the Javanese war, hod 
thereby been made more free in his intercourse with Europeans. 
"To the satisfaction of us all, he made known to us a water fall which 
he had discovered and which no European had hitherto visited. It 
takes its origin from the lake Lienong, and forms itself about a mile 
north of the negory Tintjep, which lies seven miles from Souder. 
If the appearance was fearful which this of water exhibited 
when, from adistance, we saw it leaping down, it was yet moreimposing 
when, after a very difficult effort, we found ourselves at the basin of the 
fall. ‘Thundering and with a deafening roar falls a stream of about 
three fathoms broad and fifteen fathoms in height, between rocky 
masses which perhaps for ages have withstood the force of this des- 
cending flood. The falling water reminded us by its foam of large snow 
wreathes in Europe, aud partially lost itself, all broken and foamy, 
in a thick mist which, born up by the wind, returned to the element 
from which it was born. Rainbows are occasionally formed both in 
the water in the basin, aud on that of the fall itecl{. 
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This fall in our opinion is much more imposing than that of Tonda- 
no, forit plunges at once perpendicularly down without meeting with 
any obstacle ; then twisting like aanake within its massive rock walls 
beneuth, it furms a second fall, and disappears in an inaccessible 
furest, 

Besides this there are other two waterfalls in the vicinity of 
Souder. 

An excursion to Kawinkoin made a great change in the plan of 
our journey. With the map of Minaihass’ before us, we snw that we 
eould very well go along the voleano Seputan to Tombatu, the 
eapital of the district of TTongsiwin, and would save o great port 
of the journey yet to be accomplished, if we proceeded by Amuring. 
The inhabitants not only opposed this, bat declared that it was im- 
possible, particularly as we intended to make the journey with horses 
which to their certainty had never been brought there. But, 
acquainted with their difficulties, we stood fast to our determination, 

On the 12th. of September we proceede dacross the negury ‘Tom- 
passa, and from thence to the foot of the mountain Sempo where 
we were obliged to dismount, as the horses could not pursue the 
path further. 

Hitherto our course bad lain higher and higher through o thick 
wood. Different species of trees raised their heads magnificently, 
for the greedy hand of man had not reached here. The great 
age to which these trees must have attained is not to be reckoned. 
Climbing on, we entered at last into a cold mist which made our teeth 
chatter, and came near enough to a new year's fog in Europe; ar- 
rived on the summit of the mountain Sempo we could not distin- 
guish objects at 10 paces off. We took refuge in o ansall hut erect- 
ed for ua whieh was very open; a bambu table and stools and a si- 
milar couch formed our furniture. 

The Major of Kawinkoin told us that during the earthquake 
which had formerly happened, all the people who were working here 
fied below from fear that the mountain might begin to labour. 

To keep ourselves in motion we walked to the right and left on 
a dry flat, while the dense mist prevented us seeing to any distance. 
But what an impressive image of desolation and force met the eye 
when it cleared up. As far as vision could reach nothing was to be 
seen but a dry sandy desert, the ground being formed of lava and hav- 
ing much resemblance to the ashes of burnt coal, and on which only 
small bushes of kusu-kusu or kano kano (two kinds af grass) grew 
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here and there. It is the crater Rano Assem. It is all a congeries 
of vallies, or basin formed hollows, probably formed in the mauner of 
tunnels in proportion as the voleanic action has consumed and heav- 
ed up the ground under the surface of the earth. We find here no 
signs of living things, except wild cows, whose traces are so abun- 
dant that at one place we lost the direction of the proper path. 

Shuddering we approached this chaos of desolation, At some 
distance from the margin of the crater we began to creep that so 
doing or lying, we might in safety receive the full impression of all 
the terrible but also grotesque characteristics of this work of nature. 
A noise struck our ears much resembling that of the opening of the 
valve of the pipe in a steamboat, and which ean be heard at a great 
distance. It was the sulphur pool at the bottom of the crater. 

At first the sulphureous vapour hindered us from distinguishing 
objects, but after half an hour, the vapour was driven off by the wind, 
and the whole basin Iny exposed before us. The first impression was 
fearful. A boiling sulphur pool of about 500 feet in diameter ts 
enclosed by steep rocky walla, from which the sulphur apparently 
comes, and which, some perpendicular like columns others like ar- 
ches, threaten to fall with you in a moment below, while the slice 
(a kind of stone burnt and changed into lime) at the slightest un- 
wary touch crumble away. 

We endeavoured to cast stones into the middle of the crater. For 
this purpose we fastened a tolerably heavy stone to the end of a rope 
of about 110 fathoms long, and threw it forward but the rope ran 
out to 100 fathoms without the stone reaching the pool. 

We saty no living beings save some swallows which wheeled above 
the pool. We also observed traces of wild cows which had descend- 
ed into the crater; what they seek there is a mystery, for neither i 
the crater nor in the vicinity is a single blade of grasa to be found. 

We passed the night on the top of this mountain, which according 
to Professor Reinwardt is 4744 R. feet and aceording to Mr. 
Forsten 5126 Fr. feet in height. The cold was piercing, for the 
plain being quite open the wind and mist passed over it unimpeded. 
At sunrise the thermometer stood at 60° F. The atmosphere was 
now clear, and we saw the negorys Kawinkoin, Tompaésso, Léinguin 
and Kiipas in miniature, with the lake of Tondano lying before them. 
All the hot springs and boiling mud pools which we had visited were 
in our eye, now so many steam pipes, while we saw over the moun- 
tain Pumpelempungin the islands and the sea un the south coast in 
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front of Boléng, and on the north coast the bay of Amurang and 
the island of Menado Tud, a panorama which the pencil only, and 
not the pen, can depict. ‘The variety is so great ond striking that 
we remained chained to the place where we stood, 

After having thus visited Rano Assem, wefollowed our way along the 
cone of the still active craters, but to reach it we had to be carried, 
because it wax impossible to take our horses. Having once reached 
the top, which is 40 feet higher than Rano Assem, we did nothing 
but descend and finally came to the foot of the cone. In climbing 
this mountain it happened often that our bearers instead of advane- 
ing went back, because they could not get a firm footing amongst 
the soft stones. The foot and all the back of the mountain is strew- 
ed with immense clusters of rocks which have been ejected from 
the crater, and we are amazed at the force which must have attend- 
ed such eruptions, for 10,000 men could not move, much less trans- 
port, some of these rocks, 

We may here introduce a table of the heights of the different high 
mountains in the Moluccas,* ascertained by Professor Reinwardt 
in 1821. RK. feet, 

Gunong Api in Bandi, es iis -» 1,646 
Mount Sapin, ue 2 Je ‘3 629 
Nount Bandéri, _. -- LAno 
The east rim of the crater of Ternsté, .. 6,404 
The highest point of the mountain Tidoré,,. 5,435 


Merapo,. 


The negory Kakaskissen, .. i -- 2,589 
The mountain Lokon, i a .- 6,052 
Negory Tomohon, .. ar a - 2A1S 


Rim of the crater Mahiwu . oa ~. 4,197 
Negory Tondano, .. os as -» 2,096 
Mount Sémpo, os =a =. 4,744 
Seputan, rim of the athiisie oe oc -» 6,570 
Kilabat, , - 6,193 


We believe that the later ‘catioiabe of Mr. F. A. Forsten, differ a 
little from these. 

At a height of about 4000 feet we mounted our horses again, al- 
though they had much difficulty in proceeding owing to the hard gravel. 


" The Residency of Menado is a dependency of the Molucca government. 
— Ep. 
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From here we went on over a dry and naked ploin, strewed with 
stones, between the mountain Seputin and Sempo, and descended 
along a path quite unconfined until we came toa thick wood, through 
which we pursued our way with as much speed as possible. It pre- 
sented nothing worth remark save a number of aren and other thick 
trees peopled with legions of black apes. Attwo o'clock we arrived 
at Tombdétu. 

This negory, which is not very extensive, is sxrrounded by Inkes 
and salva fields, rice being the only cultivation followed by the inha- 
bitants, who are far behind the population of other districts in civili- 
zation, They will long remain in the same state, because they will 
not abandon their old customs. Poverty is general, but their wants 
being few they do not feel it, and although they have the means of 
cultivating other necessaries, sago remains the delicacy which they 
most prize. 

The mode in which the houses are built differs wholly from that 
of the other districts, They are placed twenty and sometimes more 
feet above the ground on thick posts: some are 15 to 20 fathoma 
long and & fathoms broad, while in one of such houses sometimes 
15 or 16 to 20 hearths or households are united. Allowing for 
each houselwld fve souls, we have 70 to 80 men swarming in 
one of these houses. Each household has its apartment and its 
dipor or cooking place, from which the custom has arisen of 
enumerating the population by dipors. The same custom prevails 
all over Mindhéissé, just as in Borneo this ls done by kettles (kwan- 
tings) in which the rice for each household iscooked. Cleanliness 
is a word not yet known in the Tongsiwing language; beneath the 
houses all the household work is done, and the same place serves 
for the accomodation of the pigs and also sometimes of the dead. 

Meser. van Diemen and Moraux made an excursion from here 
to Boling, which lies 16 miles off on the east const, The way is 
over acclivities and hollows, and from its sandiness very difficult. They 
found a fine loge and a more civilized population, chiefly employed 
in taking fish and digging for gold. Formerly this was the perma- 
nent residence of the superintendent of this division, but as itis very 
unhealthy and the Boling fever very dangerous, he removed to Ton- 
dino when it was also placed under him. 

From Tombatu to Amuring is a distance of 16 miles; the road, 
when rain has not fallen, is most difficult, as we sink to the ankle 
in the soft sand. It is monotonous, for we ride through a thick 
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wood of aren and other trees, so that the eye is shut in right and left, 
At one o'clock we arrived at Amuring. It is « large kampong, di- 
vided into straight streets, the population consists of 1,000 christians 
and 2,000 Alfurs ; there is a fine loge and church roofed with tiles, 
and « large school house, The fortalice isin a very decayed state, 
and not calculated in our opinion to be of much service. There is 
nothing else at Amurang remarkable save the ropery where Gumn- 
tf twine is prepared, but of small size, because the thicker kind is 
made at KRemé. On an excursion to the negory Romohon we went 
to visit this also: on our arrival the yarns were being spun and in 
three quarters of an hour a coil of 120 fathoms was made. The 
work is fatigueing, but the inhabitants get through it rapidly. This 
ropery, like that at Kemé, is a government undertaking ; the people 
furnish the gumuti yarn in commutation of a tax, while the work- 
men are paid by the ropery. 

The Superintendent at Amurfing told us that in the a hot 
spring is found; but the coast not being free from pirates we did 
not go to visit it. 

From here we took our way homeward through Ténaé Winko. 
For nine miles the road is very even, till we reach the foot of the 
mountain Monte in the Deas Leler, where it hecomes very steep 
and in the rainy season must be almost impassible on horseback. 
At Monte we changed our horses, which was Very Necessary, since 
the whole way to Rano Winko, a negory close by Tani Wainko, is 
not one of the easiest, and in riding along the beach we had to strug- 
gle with large rocks and stones, 

The next day was occupied in travelling through Titelie to Me- 
naiidlo where we arrived at half past 11 o'clock in the forenoon, after 
an absence of 30 days and well satisfied with our journey. 





"« We have taken some liberties with the arrangement of the 
preceding paper, our object having been to enable the reader to ga- 
ther from it some general idea of the characteristics and capabilities 
of a rich and promising province of Celebes, about to be opened to 
British trade. M. Spreeuwenberg’s account of the inhabitants we 
shall give in = future number. We cannot ut present offer any infor- 
mation respecting the trade of the country. Count Hogendorp, in 
his Coup d? Oeil sur I’ Isle de Java, (1830) states, that “of the two 
northern districts of Celebes, which are under the governor of the 
Moluceas, Menddo and Gorontalo (Gunong Tello), the furmer be- 
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longs to the Dutch in full sovereignty, while the latter has a Sultan 
who is a vassal of the Dutch government. They produce coffee, 
rice, gold, and furnish excellent cordage of Gonmti. Civilization 
and industry have made great progress In these districts daring the 
last filteen years, The cordage above mentioned, which is manu- 
factured at Kemé, is of very great utility for ships; the purchase of 
this article figures at the debit of these possessions in 1822 8.57,359 
and at their credit 1.87,711. In the same year we disposed of our 
cloths there to the amount of fl. 122,797.” 

Valentrn informs us that, besides sulphur, wax, rattana, kajangs, 
rice, birds nests &e., ebony may be procored in the largest quantities 
and of a greater size than clsewhere, the tree being found on nearly 
all the islands around the N. E. promontory of Celebes. He also 
notices the abundance of fine and hard timber. (Oud en Nieuw. O. 
L. vol. i. p- 65.) 





Da, W. R. BARON VAN HOEVELL. 


Te abruptness of Dr. Hoévell’s departure from Batavia to Eu- 
rope in August last prevented us from recording so soon as we could 
have wished and in adequate terms, an event which every friend to the 
moral and political advancement of Netherlands India and erevy lov- 
or of science deplores, Although we trust that Dr. Hoévell’s absence 
will prove to be only for a time, we shall take this opportunity of no- 
ticing briefly, but more fully than we have hitherto done, hia career 
in Netherlands India, which is probably not sufficiently known to our 
English readers. All the readers of this Journal are aware of the 
conspicuous place which be held in scienee and literature as the Pre- 
sident of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences and the editor of 
the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, in the extension of morality 
and religion throughout Netherlands India as the originator anid editor 
of the Tijdsehrift' ter bevordering van christelijken zin, and in the 
cause of social and political amelioration as the earnest and persever- 
ing opponent of legalized slavery in every shape, and the constant 
advocate for freedom of the press. ‘The incessant activity and indus- 
try, prompted by philanthropy and an ardent thirst for knowledge, 
which enabled him to fill that place with hovour, without distracting 
his attention and his feelings from the duties of his profession, and 
without hindering him from acquiring a mastery over the Malayan 
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Janguage and literature and a more and more profound knowledge of 
the Javanese, Kiwi and Sanskrit, are qualities by which he has been 
distinguished from his youth. 

Dr. Hoévell was born at Delfril in Holland. He commenced his 
education at Deventer, and completed it at the University of Gro- 
ningen. 

His leisure hours during his seademical course were devoted to 
poetry, in which he showed much talent, and his poetical effvsions 
were afterwards collected and printed, and the proceeds appropristed 
to benevolent porposes. 

Shortly after his entrance into the University, the Belgian revo- 
lution broke out, He was one of the first students who volunteer- 
ed their services to the government in the defence of their country’s 
rights. At the end of the campaign he resumed his studies, devot- 
ing himself principally to theology, for which he had always shown 
great partiality. About this time the University of Utrecht offered 
# prize for the best essay on the value of Josephus os a historian. 
This prize was borne away from numerous competitors by van Hoé- 
vell. 

After leaving the University, he, by thie advice of his cousin the 
Baron van der Capellen, Iste Governor General of Netherlands In- 
dia, applied for and obtained an appointment as a Clergyman in Ne- 
therlands India. 

Upon his arrival in Java the Government was then in the lands 
of the Governor General D’Eerens, who soon diseoved in Mr. van 
Hoévell evidences of the desire as well 2s the capabilities to render 
himself useful in his vocation. In order to secure the permanent 
stay of Mr. yan Hoévell in Batavia the Governor General placed un- 
der bis charge the native Christian community of the place. Not. 
withstanding the numerous duties which this appointtment devolved 
upon him, he found time to devote his attention to Science, and 
endeavour to awaken the latent energies of those who had a taste for 
similar pursuits. He now formed the idea of commencing a scien- 
tife journal and giving to the world the result of the labours of him- 
self and friends in the wide and important fields which Netherlands 
India offered to their researches, As has unfortunately always been 
the case with similar undertakings in Java, he met with opposition 
and obstacles at every turn. He determined howerer to try the ex- 
periment and issued the first numbers of the Tijdschrift for Nether. 
lauds India, The work rose in interest and importance, and fur 
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eleven years he conducted and pushed it on through every difficulty 
until he established for it a reputation second to none of its kind. 

The talents of Dr. van Hoévell were so conspicuous that the Go- 
vernment determined to avail itself of them, and with this view ap- 
pointed him to the office of historian of Netherlands India. Dr. 
van Hoévell accepted the appointment on condition of its being ho- 
norary, refusing the salary of f 1000 per month which was attached 
to it and had been enjoyed by his predecessor, The Government 
was sensible of his disinterestedness,; and in accepting his offer, 
‘* reserved to itself the right to reward him on some future ocea- 
sion.” The important archives of Netherlands India were now 
thrown open to him and he availed himself largely of them, by 
which literature would certainly lave benefited much, had it not 
been that with the death of the Governor General D’ Eerena ap. 
peared to die all the desire displayed by the Government in afford- 
ing facilities towards the compilation of the history of Netherlands 
India, and the obstacles thrown in the way of Dr. van Hoevel were 
60 many and great that be was forced to abandon his undertaking. 
What those obstacles were it is needless here to enumerate, but they 
proceeded from a source which should have been the last to thwart 
him. His post is still vacant, and the world may deplore the loss 

of much valuable information, which can only be recovered when the 
seal now placed upon the hidden treasures shall be again removed, 

Having been appointed one of the Committee of Instruction in 
Java, he made the interests of education one of his principal objects, 
and the numerous detailed and complete plana for ita furtherance 
presented by him to Government, would certainly have advanced the 
cause if they bad not, for some undisclosed reson and notwithstand- 
ing their utility and importance, been neglected. 

On being elected President of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences on the death of the Governor General Merkus, he fownd it, 
as one of his predecessors Sir Stamford Raffles did, in a state of le- 
thargy, and like him at once devoted his energy to rouse it into new 
life. He materially enlarged its library and enriched its cabinet of 
mineralogy and antiquities, and speedily raised it to the flourishing 
condition whieh it has for some years enjoyed. 

The languages (modern and ancient), the manners and customs of 
the natives of Java were his favorite studies, and his numerous and 
interesting contributions on these subjects have been fully apprecia- 
ed by the scientific world, 
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Hut in the midst of all this devotion to seience the cause of reli- 
gion was not neglected by him. “The decided improvement in the 
moral and religious condition of the community entrusted to his 
particular care, his recent “ Netherlands and Bali,” in which he forei- 
bly depicts the condition of the natives of that island and calls upon 
the mother country to save them from the ignorance and irreligion 
under which they have so long lain degraded, his “ Journal for the 
promotion of Christian knowledge in Netherlands India,” the Para- 
pattan Orphan Asylum which.is indebted principally to his exertions 
for the prosperous condition which it now enjoys, all bear evidence 
of his geal and industry in the cause of religion and humanity. 

From this short and hasty sketch it will be perceived how much 
his withdrawal from Java must be regretted by the lovers of science, 
and by all who take an interest in the moral welfare of that island. 

On the causes which have led to Dr. Hotvell's departure from 
Java we need not dwell. We trust he will succeed in the object 
which he carries with him to the mother country, and that he may 
s90n return to continue his enlightened and zealous labours in the 
cause of religion and science. 

















